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Administration of India 1943 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar. Madras, North West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissi- 
onerships of British Beluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anda- 
mans and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian 
States. 


Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for Ivdia — The 
Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery, ^April, 
1940. 

Permanent Under-Secrctury of State 

Sir Find-later Stewart, g.c.i.e. 

L.L.D. 

Parliamentarij Umler-Secretanj of 

The Earl of Aliinster. 

Advisers to the Secretory of Stott' — 
Sir H. Strakosh o.b.e. Sir IL WillianiHon 
c.i.E,, M.B.E., Sir J. Clay, k.o.i.e., o.s.i., 
O.B.E., Lt. Col. Sir H. Suhrawaniy, o.b.k. 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, k.c s.i., o.i.e., Dewan 
Bahadur S. E. Rugartadliaii, Sir C«mrt»;nay 
Latimer, k.c.i.e., c.a.i. Sir (b VVilon, 
K.C.I.E., c.s.L, Sir A. C. Oliatterjea, 
G.C.I.E., K.c 8.1. 

High Coimnissioner of India -Sir 

Azizul Huq, Kt. c.i.e. 

Trade Commissioner for India 
David Meek Kt., c.i.e,, o.b.e. 

Government of India 

{Area — 1,808,679, Sq. miles with a 
population of 852,887 ,77s of people — nearly 
one -fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor General 

His Excellency The Most Hori’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, p.c., k.t„ g.m.s.i., 
G.M.I.E., O.BE., D.L. T.D., {l8lh April 
1936) 

Members of the Executive Council 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchiuleck, (i. c.i.e , c.b., c.h.i., 
D.8.O., O.B.E., A.D.C., Commander-in-Chief 
in India {War), 

The Hon*ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, | 
K.C.8.I., C.I.E. (Home), I 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raisman, j 
K.G.6.I., C.I-E. (Finance), j 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. i 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, k.c.s.i. (Supply) 
The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed d.l., 1 
Bar<at-Law (Information). 

The Hon’ble Malik ,8ir Firoz Khan j 
^POD, K:.C.8.I., K.C.I.B. {Dejence), 
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The Hon’ble Sir Edward Benthall 

(I Tar Trajispori). 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, k.c.i.e. (Post and 

Air). 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 

(Labour). 

'Phe Kotrblc Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
K.B.E. (Food). 

'Die Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
(Education, IlealJi. and Lands). 

d'ho Hon’blo Sir Muhammad Azizul 
Hrtqnc, C.I.E., n.iJTT. {Commerce, Indus- 
fries and Civil Supplies). 

The Hon’blo Dr. N. B. Khare (/wdtrtws 

oversea s) 

Iho I Ion 'bio Sir Asokc Kumar Roy 

(Law), 

Pre.^idioit, Legislative Assembly — The 
Hon. Sir Alxlur Kahira. K.c. 8.1. 

President, Coumdl of AS7r/<o--The Hon. 
Sir Maiici kji Byr unji Dadabhoy, K.c.8 I. 
K.C.I.E., ilar-at-l jaw. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

' Muslim Ijcague Party 25 

■ Non-Party 25 

1 ndepenchnit Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

; European Group 9 

I Oflicials 20 

I Total 140 

i (b) In Council of State 

* Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

Area : — 82,955 sq, miles ; Population — 
00,314,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand), 

Goveroor 

H. E. Sir John A. Herbert, G.o.ix. 
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THE INDIAN ANNUAL REGISTER 


H. E Sir Thomas George Rutherford, 
K.O.S.I., (assumed office on 6-9-43) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition formed on 24th April 1943. 

(1) The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, K. 0. I. K, Chief Mitiiftler 
and Minister for Home Department 
{Including Civil Defence Co-ordination) 
{Muslim Bengal Coalition) 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Hiirteyn Sbaheed 
Buhrawardy, Civil Supplies, {Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition), 

(3) ’Hie Hon’ble Mr. Tulsi Chandra 
Goswami, Finance (Oafito Hindu — Benj^al 
Coalition). 

(4) 3'ho Hon’ble Mr. 'ramizuddin 
Khan, Education, (Sfuslim-Bengal Coali- 
tion). 

(5) The Hon’lile Mr. Barada ProHanna 

Pain, CommunicaUnn Works, {Caste \ 
Hindu — Bengal Coalition). \ 

(6) ’I'he Mon’ble Khan Bahadur | 

Saiyed Muazzumuddin llosain, Agricul 
tiire, {Muslim- Bengal Coalition). ' 

(7) 'The Hoii’ble Mr. Tarak Nath ; 

Mukherjee, m. b. e., Revenue ((.’(/.s7c 1 
Hindu- Bengal Coalition). i 

(8) 'rhe Hon’blo Muaharruff Hoflflain, 

Khan Bahadur. Judicial and Legialative ! 
{Muslim- Bengal Coalition). \ 

(9) The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja ' 

Sahabnddin c. ii. ic.. Commerce, Labour i 
and InduHtrieH (Including Post-War \ 
Reconstructum) {Muslim- Bengal Coali- | 
lion). I 

(K!)) 'I’lie Hon'ble Mr. Premhari 

Barman, Foreat and Excine, {Scheduled ' 
C aste-Bengnl Coalition). i 

(11) Hon’l)lo Klian Bahadur Maulvi I 

Jalaluddin Ahmed, Public Health and ! 
Local Self-Government {Muslim- Bengal j 
Coalition.) , ; 

(12) The Hon’ble Mr. Pulin Behary 
Mullick, Piil)licily, (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coalition). 

fl3) 3'he Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra 

Nath Mandal, Co-oj>erative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness. {Sche iulcd 

Caste- Bengal Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali 

{Muslirn-Bengal Coalition), , 

(2) Nawabzada K. Nasarullah, 
(Muslim- Bengal Coalition). 

(3) Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahraood 
{Muslirn-Bengal Coalition) 

(4) Mr. Serajul Islam, (Muslirn-Bengal 
Coalition), 

(5) Mr. Biren Roy {Caste Hindu — 
Bengal Coalition), 

(6) Khan Sahib Mafieuddin Ahmed 
(Muslirn-Bengal Coalition), 


(7) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(8) Mr. Kasik Lai Biswas (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition) 

(9) M. Jatindra Nath Chakraverty 
(Caste Hindu- Bengal Coalition). 

(10) Mr. Syed Abdul Majid (Muslirn- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(11) Khan Saliib Hamiduddin Ahmed 
{Muxlirn- Bengal ^"oalition). 

(12) Mr. Banku Behari Mondal, 

(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(Id) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 

Rah m au ( M us I i m - Benga I Coa I i tion). 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman {Muslim- 

I Bengal Coalition). 

(15) Mr. Mcabahiiddin Ahmed (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition), 

(IG) Rai S>diib Anukul Chandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal (Coalition), 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali Chowdhury 

{ Muslim- Bengal Coalition). 

Party Analysis in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly —(Total Seats — 250) 
Government Supporters 


1. Muslim Leaizue 79 

2. Bcuf^al Swarajya Party .5 

3. Bengal Legislature Scheduled 

Caste ]>arly. 20 

1. European (Jroup 25 

5. l.abour Party 2 

G. Independent 4 

7. Indian (.lliristian 1 

8. Anglo-Indians 4 


140 

Opposition 

1. I’rogresHive Party 24 

2. Krishak Proja Party 17 

3. Nationalists 13 

4. Congress ((Xlicial) 25 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

G. liulian Christian 1 

7. liidej>eudent 1 

8. Scheduled Caste 8 


108 

(One seat is vacant. The Hon’ble 
Speaker is not included) 

Party Analysis in the Bengal 

Legislative Council. 

(Total Seats— 63) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim l^ieague 23 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Euro{>eana 6 

OppOtiUoD 

1. Progressive Party 7 

2. Congress (Boee Group) 5 
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3. CJonpreBB (Official) 6 I 

4. Nationalists 6 ! 

5. Unattached 2 | 


(The Hon'ble President is not included). 

Capital and its population — 

Calcutta~2l ,09,(XX) (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand) 

Summer Capital and its population I 

Darjeeling— 2v^, 900 ( Provisional to I 

the nearest Siousaud) 

Receipt and Expenditure on I 
Revenue Account for the current year — 

Receipts -Rfl. 18,4:i.89XKX)/- ! 

Expenditure Rs. 25,80,07,000/- | 

Government of the Punjab j 

(Area — 136, Sq, rniles, Populatinn — I 
28,490,357) i 

Connell of Ministers 

(a) The Hon. Lt. Ool. Nawahzada j 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan iiwana. (Mus- ! 
lim-Uyiioniat, ) 

(b) The Hon. Rso Bahadur Ohaudhii | 

Sir Chhotu Ram, Miuistor of Ileveniic i 
(Hindu- Unionist ). i 

(c) The J:lon. Sir Mauohar Lai, 
Finance Minister {Hindu- National Pro- 
gressive ). 

(d) The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education, {Muslim-Unionist), 

(e) The Hon. Sardar Baldcv Singh, 
Minister of Development, {Sikh -Punjab 
United Sikh Party ). 

(f) 'I'ho Hon. Major Sardar Slmnkat 
Hyat Khan, Minist r of Public works. 

( Muslim- Muslim League ). 

Political designation of the Ministry 
— Unionist. 

Date of formation of Ministry — 

December 30, 1942 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

(a) Mir Maqbool Mahmood, [Muslim- 
Unionist ). 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Khan DauUana 
( Muslim-Unionist ) 

(c) Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
( Muslim Lfnionist ). 

(d) Sheikh Faiz Muhammad M. b. e. j 

{Muslim Unionist). ! 

(e) Rai Sahib Thskur Rit)udaman 
Singh ( Hindu- National Progressive ). 

U) Chaudliari Tikka Ram, M. n. E. 
{Hindu Unionist ). 

(g) Sardar Jagjit Singh Man, M. b. k. 
(Sikh-Punjah United Sikh Party ). 

(h) Sardar Gkipal Singh ( Depressed 
Class Unionist) 

Parliaaiaiftary Private Secretarfea 

(a) Syed Amjad Ali Shah, m. b. b. 
(Unionist- Muslim ). 


(b) Bhagftt Hans Raj ( Depressed 
Class- Unionist ). 

c) Sir William Roberts, Kt. c. i. e. 

d) Mian Sultan Mahmud Hotiana 
( Muslim -Unionist ), 

(e) Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Mus- 
lim- Unionist ). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Assembly is 175 including 
the Hon’ble Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows : — 

Government Supporters : — Unionist 
Party 97 ; Pnnjah United Sikh Patty 17 ; 
Independent 3 ; National Progressive 4 ; 
T(»tai 121. 

Opposition : - (\mgrc8s Party 3G ; In- 
d( j)eudenfc Members 17 ; 9'otul 53. 

Capital and its population — liahore — 
4,29.747. 

Summer capital and its population — 
Siin!a~]8,144. 

/ieceij)ts ajid Exp<>n lit are on Rerenue 
Accoiuit for the current year — 194S-ii — 
Revenue Esfinutte Rs. 15,19 lakhs— 
E .ependi t are Rs. 14,69 lakhs. 

Government of Sind 

(Aren — 16,378 Sq. riiiles : Population — 
4,515,008 ). 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.c.s.i., c.i.k., i.c.h., 
(April, 1, 1941. ) 

Council of Ministers 
Coalition — Formed on 10-10-1942 
the HoiPble Sir Ghulam llusflain 
Ilidayatullah k.(!.h.i., (Premier in charge, 
Finar»ce Department) {Muslim League), 
'J'hc Hou’blc Ktuui Baliudiir Muham- 
mad Ayiib S. Khnhro (MinisUT-iti-charge 
Revenue, liegistralioTi and Co-operative 
Societicb). ( Muslim League). 

The llon’ble Pir lllahi Bakhsh Nawa- 
zali (M in istoi -in -charge, Education. Ex- 
I cise, Foicst, Agriculture, Rural Kecous- 
truclion aud Labour Departments) 
t Muslim Leaifue ) . 

The IloiPble Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Ga/xlur (Minister-in-charge, Home, Legal, 
Political and Miscellaneous Departments) 
(Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Ran Saheb Gokaldas 
Mewaldas KochUni (Minister-in-charge, 
Public Works Department and Local 
►Self Government Department) (Hindu 
Mahasahha). 

The HorPble Dr. Heraandas Rupchand 
Wadhwani (Minister-in-charge, M^ical, 
Public Healtli, Veterinary and InduBtriee 
Departments) (Hindu Mahasahha). 

Parliamentary Seeretariea 
(1) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 

Gabole. (Baloch). 
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(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah 

{Munlim Leagtie). 

(3) Mra. Jenubai Ghulamali Allana 

{Muslim League). 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yueit Khan 

Chandio [Muslim League). 

(f)) Beth Lolumal Rewachaud 

Motwani [Hindu Mahasahha). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Total Seats. GO. 

Oory^resB 10 ; Hindu Independent 
Party y ; Muslim League 28 ; Hindu 
Mahasabha 3 ; Europeans 3 ; No Party 7 

Capital and its Population KaraHii— 

386, G:)3. 

Budget for 1943*44 -Revenue Receipts 
Rh. 4,96,41 ,0(30. 

Expenditure on Rcvonne Accounts 
Rh. 5,09,37,00(4. 

Government of Orisaa 

(Area — S2J)()0. Sg. miles ; Population — 

87,28,644. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
K.C.B.I., K.C.l.E., J.l'., (April J, 1911). 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Per- 
sonnel : — 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi ( Prime Minister)- 
Home Affairs (excluding PuJdieity) Local 
Self- (Government and Ptihlic Works. 

(2) Hon’ble 1 ‘audit Uodavaiifl Misra — 
Finance, Home Affairs (l^uhlicitf/), Drvc- 
lopmefit and Education. 

(3) Hon’ble Manlavi Alidns Sobhun 
Khan— -Laic and Commerce^ Pet enue and 
Health. 

Speaker^ Legislative Assembly — Hon’ble 
Sri Mukunda i’rasad Das. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Seats— ()U 

Congress 31 ; Nationalist Coalition 
26, Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
Rb. 212.21 lakhs ; Expenditure-- Rs. 
2,16.07 lakhs. 

Government of Assam 

(Area — 87,334 Sq. 7niles, Population — 
10,930,388 ). 

Governor— Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.B.I,, O.I.E., I.C.8., (May 4, 1942 ) ; 

Council of Ministers 

OofditioD formed August 25, 1942 ; 

Personnel 


(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Baadullah, m.a., b.l., [Muslim League) 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Naba Kumar Datta (Assam 

United Party ). 

(3) Maulvi Munawwar Ali, b.a. l.l.b. 

(Muslim Leagtie). 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, 
B. A., (Assam United Party ). 

(.5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Husflain Chaudhnri,B.i>., [Muslim League). 

(G) Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, L.M.P., 
[Assam United Party). 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahaman, m . a ., b . l ., [Muslim League). 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudnuri, 
B.L.. [Muslim League). 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., b. t., 
B.L., [Assam United Party). 

ntj) Rupnath Brahma, b.l„ (Assam 
United. Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 
Numerical Strength of Parties 

Legislative AsBcmbly : — Total seats— 108 

CongrcHH — 30 

Assam United Party— 58 ( including 9 

Assam Nationalist Europeans ) 

Coalition Party— 14 

Independent — 5 

Speaker— 1 

108 

Legis Uouncil : — Muslim 7 — including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party ; Europeans 
2 ; PlaiiiH Tribal 1 ; Scheduled Hindu 1 ; 
Ahoni Couimunity 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 
(ihe latter 4 members belong to the 

Assam Party ) ; Independents 9 (Mar- 
warics 3 and Caste Hindu 6 ). 

Capital and its Population — Shillong — 
38, 192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and (expenditure for current 
year : — Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,(300 ; Expen- 
diture Rs. 3,72,29,000. 

Government of Madras 

[Area 1.24,363 Sq. Miles. Population — 
408,40,504). 

Governor Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, G.C.I.E., m.o. ; 
Assumed charge March 12, 1940. 

Advisory Council 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939 ; Present Personnel : 

(1) Sir George Boag, k.c.i.e. c.s.i., 
i.e.s. 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., i.c.b. 
63) T, G. Rutherford, c.ai., C.I.E., 

1,C.8. 

(4) 8. V. Ramamurty, o.i.e., i,c.s. 
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Namerieal Strength of Parties | 

Legis, Assembly ; Total Seats 215 | 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142 : Justice 14 ; I 
Anglo-Indian 2 ; Muslim I^eague 12 ; | 
European 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 183. I 

Legis, Council : — Total seats 35 (vacant j 
13) Congrees 23 ; Justice 4 ; Muslim League | 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents 1 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3 ; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population —Madras : 
7,77,481. 

Summer. Capital and its Population 
Ootacamund : 2&2,830. 

Receipts : Hs. 21.32,63,00(1. 

Expenditure : Rs. 21,22,58,01X3. 

Government of Bombay 

{Area : — 76,448 sq. miles ; Population— 
80,849,840, 

Governor — Sir John Colville o.c.i.E , T i). 
(24 March 1943.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel: 

H. F. Knight, Esq., c. B. i., c. i e. 

I. c. 8. Portfolio ; Finance. 

C. H. Bristow, Esq., o. i. E., i. c. s. 
Portfolio : Home. 

G. F. S. Collins, Esq., c. 8. r., c. i. e. 

I. c. 9. Portfolio : Revenue. 

I H. Taunto, Esq., c. i. E., i. c. 8. 
Portfolio : Education. 

Namorlcal Strength o( Parties. 

(a) In A ssemhly--{Toifi\ fseats— 175) 
Congress 86 ; Muslim League 23 ; I n de- 
pendents 13 ; Independent Labours 11; 
Progressive 12 ; Peasant and Peoples 7 ; 
Peasants and Workrs7; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 ; Vaant Seats 70 ; Total 173. 

(b) In ('ouncil—{'VQt&\ Seats 30) 
Congress 10 ; Mulim League 3 ; Tndc- 
penaents 9 ; Progressive 1 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 3 ; Liberal 1; Vacant Seats 3 ; 
Total 30. 

Capital and its population — 

City— 1,489,883 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona— 338,448 

Receipts — Rs. 1,769, 20 lakhs. 
Expenditure — Rs. 1,768,74 lakhs. | 

Govt, of the United Provinces I 

[Area — 1,12,191 sq. miles ; Population 
—5,6:4,46.456). 

Governor— H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.c.LE., i.e. 8., (De- 

cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council — formed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel : — 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai, m.a., m.sc., li b. 
(Cantab), D. LiU. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


c.s.r., C.I.B., I C.8.,— Education. Industries, 
Local -Self-Government and Public Health. 

(2) Sir 'Pennant Sloan, m.a. (QIbs.) 

K.C.I.E., C8I., I.C.8. — Home affairs, 

Finance, Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirref, B.A., J.P., I.C.8.— 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Communications and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Asbembi.y— (Total seats— 228). 

Government supporters : Congress 147, 

Opposition : Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opptisition) 21 — Total 228. 

(h) In CouNcii.— ('Potal seats— 60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14 ; 
Opposition : Natioitalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party afllliations) 24: Total 
— 59 (excluding President). 

Capital and its population — 

Allahabad; 2,&),6;]0. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Naini Tal — 21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year :~ 

Heceipts-^\is, 20,20, 57,9a) 

Expenditure — Rs, 2(3,18,28,700 

Government of Bihar 

(Area — (>9,S4S Sq, Miles ; Population^ 
36 , 340 ,a) 0 . 

Governor — H, E. Sir 'J'homas 
Aloxandar Stewart, K.C.9.I., K.o i.e., i.o.s. 
(August 6, 19393. 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4. 1939. 

Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R. Cousins c.i.e., i.o.b. 

2. R. E. Russell, C.8.I., o.i.E. i.e.s. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 

In As\iembly—{») Total number of 
members 147 (excluditig 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death. 

(c) Number of menibers belonging 
lo Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to deth of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim Ijeague party 
ill the Assembly. J’hero is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council — (a) Total number of 
members 29 

(1)) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such recog- 
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nlwd party in the Council but two mern- 
here have informed that they owe allegi- 
ance to the Muelim league. 

Capital and its population — Patna — 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
— Ranchi— 62,562. 

Receipta and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts— 697 lakhs. 

Expenditure— 636 lakhs. 

Government of C. P. & Berar 

(Area— 0^,57 5 Sq. Miles ; Population 
—1,68.97.096.) 

Governor— H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.C.I.K., i.c.B. (October 2, 194{J). 

Advisory Coun(!il 

Council forinod Nov. 11 1039. 
Personnel — (i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.c.i.e., i.o.b. 

(ii) Henry Cliallen Greenfield, c.fl.i., 

CM.E., i.(^.a. 

Numerical Strengh of Parties 


O'cUal ^eatH — 112. 

OongresH Party 69 

Independent Party 16 

Muslim Ijeaguo Party 9 

United Party 5 

Independent (Unattached) 9 

108 

Seats vacant 4 


112 ' 

Capital and its population— Nagpur, 
3,01,957. 

Summer capital and its population — 
Panchmarhi, 6,690. 

Receij>t8 and expenditure on Hevenue 
Account for the yt'ar 1942-1943 : 

Receipta~Rs, 6,68,78,084. 

Expenditure— Ks. 5,65,97,096. 

Govt, of N W. F. Province 

{Area — 39,£7o Sq. Miles ; Population — 
6,415,666.) 

Governor- H. E. Sir George Cunning- 
ham, K.C.8.I., K.c.i.B., o.n.E,, 1.0.8. (Martdi 
2, 1937.) 

Advisory Council — J. G Acheson. c i.E., 
i.e.8.. Adviser to H, E. the Governor. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

Total seats — 50, Congress — 23, Nationa- 
list— 3, Muslim League- 13, Liberals 
(Democratic) — 2, Independents — 3, No 
party 1. Died Convicted and resigned— 5. 

Population of the Capital— Peshawar 
City 130967, Peshawar Cantonment — 
42463. 

Estimated revenue receipts— Rs. 
2,06,94,000; Estimed revenue expenditure— 
Rb. 2,14,67,000. 


{For Formation of Ministry^ See p.264) 

Federal Court of India. 

Chief Justice of India — The Hon. 
Sir Patrick spens, o.b.e. ( Apptd. in 1943). 

Judges. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachariar, Kt.. (App. in 1939). 

The H(m. Mr. Justice Muhammad 
ZafruHa Khan, K. c. B. i. (Appointed in 
1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department. 

High Court— Calcutta. 

Chief Justice — The Hon. Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M. c., K. c., Barrister at-Law, 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne Judges — The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice J'orick Ameer Ali, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law (30-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George Doug- 
las McNair, Kt., Barrister-at-Law, (1(> 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed : Nasim 
Ali, M. A.. B. L. (13-11-1933) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, b. a. (Oxon), i. c. s., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendra 
Coomar Mitter, M. so., m. l., (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b. a., ll. b , Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nars- 
ing Ran, Kt., c. i. E., i, o. s., (10 1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Noeman 

George Armstrong Edgley, m. a. (()xon) 
I. V,. 8., Barrister-at-Law. j. p (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice llijnn Kumar 
Mukheijen, M. A., D. L , (9-11-1936) 

'I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chandra 
Biswas, c. I. E., M. A., B. L., (1-3-1937) 
I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 

Francis Lodge, b. a., (Cantab) i. c. 8., 
p., (7-11-1938) 

The Hon. Air. Justice Frederick 

William Gentle, Barristcr-at-Law, (10- 
11-1941) 

Uie Hon. Mr. Justice Amarendra 

Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law, (7-11-1938) 
The Hou. Mr. Justice ihomas James 
Young Roxburgh, c. i. e., b. a., 
(Cantab) i. c. b., Barrister-at-Law, j. p. 
(15-1 1-1939). 

'Ihe Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 

Mobamed Akram, B. L. (26-9-1943). 

The Hon. Mi. Justice Sudhl Raiijan 
Das, B. A. (Calcutta) LL. B. (London) 
Barrister-at-Law, (Addl.) (1-12-1942). 

The Hou. Mr. Justice Abraham 
Lewis Blank, M. A. (Oxon) i. c B., 
Barrister-at-Law, J. P. (Addl) (2-2-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radbabiood 
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P*l, M. A., D. L., (Gffg) {1-12-1942-to 
22-6-1943). 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court — Bombay. 

ChieJ Justice — Leonard tStone, The 
Hou'ble Sir, Kt, o. b. k. {M0-4 i)-. 

Puisne Judges. — Hurilal JekirtoiidaB 
Kania, The Hon’ble Sir, ll. b., Advixate 
(O 8.). Kt. (19-6-1933). 

Navroji Jaltan^ir Wadia, The ilon’ble 
Sir, B. A. (Bom & Cantab) Bar-at-Law, 

1. 8.. Kt. (6-12-193:1). ... 

Harsidhbhai Vajubhai Ihvatia, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, M. a., ll. b., 
(19-6-1933). 

Albert Sortain Komer Maokliii, 
The Hon’lde Mr. Justice, B. A. (Oxon), 
LC.8. (18-6-19:15). 

Kshiiis Chandra Sen, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice, B. a. (Cal. & Cantab.), 
1.0.8.(4-8-1941). 

Mahoranaedali Currira Cha^Ia, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, n. A. (Oxon.), Bar- 
at-Law. (1-8 1941). 

N a ray an 8*vamira0 Lukiir, Ihe 
Hon’ble Mr. Justue, b. a. ll b. 
(24-8-1942). 

Eric Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 
B. A. (Cantab.), l o, a. -< 1 1-1-1943). 

N. H. C. Coyajoo, The Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice, B. A. B. 8C. (Econ), London, 
Bar-at-Law. (1 3-1943). 

John Basil Blagdcn, J'he Hon’Itle Mr. 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-liaw. (14-1 1-19 12) 

Gan pat Sakharani Rajadhyaksha, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, M. A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at- liaa', i. o. S., Add!. Jud^e. 
(14-6-1943). 

Madras Judicial Department 

High Court — Madras 

Chief Justice — The Hon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mo(’kett, 
M.B.E. (E). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. Kin^. 
(E). LC.8. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). I.C.8. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Laksbmana 
Rao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra- 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. N. Kuppu- 
Bwami Ayyar. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M, Shahabuddin 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
Bwami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Sastri. (B). Advocate. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice L. 0. HorwilL 
(E). r.c.s. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 0. Happell. 
(E) 1.0.8. 

rhe Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 0. Kiinhi 
Ranisn, Diwan Bahadur. ^N). b.a., b.L. 
Bur-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Jiictice J. A. Byers. 
(E). I.c.s. Bar-at-law. 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court -Patna 

Chief Justice — 'I'he Hon. 8ir Huiyid 
FazI All, IlarristtM-aUlaw. 19-1-1911. 

Puisne Judges — 'The Hon. Sir Clifford 
Moniniihan Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law 
11-7-1933. 

'Phe Hon. Mr, Justice 8ukhdev 
Prasad Varma, Barristcr-at-Law. 22-1 
19.34. 

f’he lion. Mi. .[iistice Francis (loorge 
Rowland, i.o.s., 21-8-1936. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice Mauohar Lal 
.M.A., (Cantab). Barrister-at-law. 3-6 19:i9. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hubodh Ch. 
Chatter ji, 28-919:19. 

'J'he Hon. Mr, Justice Herbert Rihton 
Meredith, i.l.h., MO-1940. 

Tile Hon. Air. .lusiice James Creig 
Shearer, i.l.b., Jlarrisior-at-Law. 19-1.194:1. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvanesh- 
war Prashad Sinha. 6-12- 4:i. 

'Phe Hon'liU) Mr. .Tustice David Ezra 
Reuben, lc.h. Addl , 14 8-43. 

'Pho Hon’ble Mi . Justice Saiyed Jafar 
Imam, Barrister-at-ljaw, Addl. 25-10-43 

’I’he Hon ’Ido Mr. Justice K. B. Bewor, 
LC.8. Addl. 8-11-43. 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court- Nagpur 

Chief Justice -3'ho Honourable Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.c.8. 

Puisne Judges — 'J'he Honourable 
Mr. Justice M. A. Niyogi, c.i.E. On leave 
from 1-11-43. 

2. Jhe Honourable Mr. Justice R. E. 
Pollock, LC.H. 

3. J’he Honourable Mr. Justice 
Vivian Bose. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice W. 
B, Puranik. 

5. I he Honourable Mr. Justice K. G. 
Digby, I.C.8. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice J. 
Ben. 

7. Tlie Honourable Mr. Justice M. R. 
Bobde — Officiating vice no, 1 from 1-11 
43, 
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Punjab Judicial Department 

High Coart —Lahore 

Chief Justice 

The Honourable Sir John Douglas 
Young. 7tb May, 1934. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harriep. 19th January, 1943. 

Puisne Judges 

1. The Honourable Mr. Justice Tek 
Ohand, Kt., 27th January, 1027. 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice Dalip 
Singh. Kt., 4tb October, 1926. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Monroe. 7th December, 1931. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 1933. 

5. 3'he Houourablfi Mr. Justice 

Abdul Hashed. 2nd October, 1933 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2iid May 1936. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Blacker. 2.3rd N')vem))er. 1937. 

8. I’he Honoural>le Mr. Jualice Rain 
Lall. 9th February, 19;58. 

9. 'I'he Honourable Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November. 1939. 

10. The Honourable Mr, Justice 

Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Abdur Kahaman, Kt., 13(h 
February, 1043. 

12. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Munir. 28th September, 1942. 

13. 'rhe Honourable Mr. Justice 

Mohr Chand Mahnjan. 27th Sept. 1943. 

14. 3 he Honourable Mr. Justice 

Marten. Additional Judge (except from 
16-7-1943 to 26-9-1913. 

If). 'I’he Honourable Mr. Justice 

Dhawan. (Acting from 29-1-1943 to 
15-7-1943) i 

16. 'rhe Honourable Mr. Justice Teja j 

Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1913. | 

Additional from 17th Sept., 1943). I 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. | 

High Court— -Allahabad 

(Uiief Justice — Hon’ble Sir Iqbal 
Ahmad Kt., b.a., ll.b. 

Puisne Judges — Hon. Sir H, J. Collis- 
ter, Kt., J.P., i.c.e. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 

J.P.. I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Juptice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-law. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma. b.a 
LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice H.B.L. Braund, 
Bar-at-law, (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, m.a., ll.b. 


Hod. Mr. Justice A. H. deB. Hamil- 
ton, J.P., I.C.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice 8 . K. Dar, B.A., ll.b, 
Hon. Mr, Justice R, L, Yorke, J.P., 
i.e.s. 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Rai 
Bahadur, b.a., ll.b. Additional Puisne 
! Judge. 

j Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. C. Plowden, 
.T.P., I.C. 8 . Acting Puisne Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief Judge — Hon. Sir George Thomas, 

' Kt., Bar-at-Law. (23-7-1938). 

! Judges — Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 

Bennet, i.c 8 . (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
r 16-9-1 940). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shanker 
Misra, Bar-at-Law. (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madeley, 
I.C.8. Addl. Judge. (11-5-1941). 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief , Judge — 'I'he Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis, Barrister-at-Law. (15-4-1940). 

]udge~X\\Q Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
M. Lobo, T.L.B. (15-4-1940). 

The TTon. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
ruddin Tyabii, Bkrrister-at-Law, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O'Sullivan, Barrisler-at-Law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

( Area-^ip^SOS Sq. miles ; Population 
i S1,S10M5), 

I Assam State 

Afauipur--\\. H. Maharaja Sir Chnra 
Chand Singh, K.c.s.i., c.b.e. Maharaja 

Date of Birth—15th April, 1885 

Date of succession— 18th September 1891 

Area in Sq. mile8-8638 (Anproximitely) 

Population of State— 4.45, 6()6 ' 

Revenue— Nearly Rs. 9.59,620 

Salute in guns— 11 . 

Balnchistaa State 

Mir 

oir M#hmud Khan, g.c.i.e Wali nf— 

Date of Birth-1864 

Date of BucceBsion — 1893 

Area of State in Square miles — 73 070 

Population of State--328,281 ’ 

Revenue— Rs. 17,78.000 nearly 

Salute in GunB— 19. 

Baroda State 

Baroda— B\^ HighneBB FarzanH i 

Khas-i-paulat-i-Ingliahia Mahlraja Sir 
PrntapBingh Gaekwar, o.c.i.e Rena Kh.I 
Khel. Shamsher Bahadur. Mahar^ 5^** 
Date of Birth-29th June, 1 ^^ 

Date of Bucceasion— 7th. Feh 
Area of State in aq. miles 8 , 164 * 
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PopuUtion of State— 28,550,10 
Revenue— Rfl. 245*23 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21. 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar — H. H. Maharaja Ja^ad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of — 

Date of Birth— 15th December, 1015 
Date of succession — 2Uth December, 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles — 131,835 
Populatioi\ of State— G, 30, 898 
Revenue— About Rs. 38^ lakhs 
Salute in guns— 13. 

Tripura — H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur, K.C.8.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of Birth — 19th August, 1908 
Date of auccessioM — 13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles— 4,111) 
Population of State- 382,150 
Revenue — Rs. 33,12,104 (incliuling 
the revenue of the zamindaries in British 
India) 

Salute in guns — 13. 

Bihar OritfHi States 
Kalabandl— H. H. Maharaja lhatapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 5Lh October ’19 

Date of succession -19th September ’39 

Area in sq. miles -3,745 

Population —5,99,751 

Revenue— Rs. 6,43,0(30 

Salute in guns— 9 

Mayurbhan] — Maharaja Sir Pratap Chamlra 
Bhanj Deo, k.O.i.k. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 18th February, '01 
Date of succession— 23rd April, '28 
Area in sq. miles— 4,243 
Population— 9,89,887 
Revenue — Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns— 9 

Patna — H.H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 3l8t March M2 

Date of succession — IGth January ’24 

Area in square miles — 2,511 

Population — 16,32,220 

Revenue — Rs. 11,02,251 

Salute in guns— 9 

Sonpnr — H. H. Maharaja iSiiigh Deo, 
K.C.i.E. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 28th June 1874 
Date of succession — 8th August ’02 
Area in square miles— 906 
Population —226,751 
Revenue — Rs. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Bombay Presy. States 

Palasinor— H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 

Kbanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

2 


Date of birth — 10th November 1894 
Date of succession — Slst December ’15 
Area in sq^uare miles— 189 
Pop u 1 a ti on — 52,525 
Revenue- -Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Cavalry — GO, 

Infantry— 177, Guns — 10 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bansda -11. H. Maharawnl Shri Iiidra- 
sinhji PratapHinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 16th February 1888 
l>ato of succession — 2l8t Sept. Ml 
Area in square miles— 215 
I \>pu lation - 40, 125 
Revenue — Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 1) 

: Baria — Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Sliree Sir Hanjitsinhji, k.c.s.i., Ruler of — 
Date of l)irth l(»th .Inly 1886 
Date of Bucceesion— 20th Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. miles 813 
Popnlalion 1 89,206 

Indian State Fortes — Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17 ; 1 Ck>inpany Uanjit Infantry, 
Strength 153 ; 1 Platoon IMilitia, 
StrengtJi 50 
Salute in guns — 9 

lUior — H. H. Mcberban Srimant Raghu- 
natbrao Shankarrao, Pant Sacliib of — 
Date of birth — 20 Scpbnnber 1878 
Date of anecossioJi — ITth July ’22 
Area in sqiiaro miles — 925 
I'opnlation — 1.'>0,420 
Revenue — ivs. 6fX3,(XX) nearly 
Salute in gnj)s — 9 

Cambay — H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Vawur Khan Saheb Btir. Nawab of — 
Date of binb likli May ’ll 
Date of Huccession 2lHt January ’15 
Area in sq, milcB 392 
Population — 87,761 
Revenue — Rs. I0,(X),0(X) nearly 
Indian State Forces — 119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards. 

Salute in guns— 11 

Clibota Udepur (Mohan)— H. H. 

Mabarawal Shri Natwarsinhji Fateh- 
sinhji, Raja of - 

Date of birth — 16th November ’06 
Date of succession — 29th August '23 
Area in «q. miles — 89,034 
Population - 1,62,145 
KeveDue— Rs. 13,(J8,248 
Salute in guns— 9 

Danta — H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hamirsinhji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth — 12th September 1899 
Date of Buccession— 2(3th November *25 
Area in sq. miles— 347 

Population — 19,541 
Revenue — Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in gune — 9 
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Dharampor— H. H. Moharana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Kaja of— 

Date of birth — 3rd December 1884 
Date of succcBsion — 26ib March '21 
Area in aq. miles — 704 
Population — 1,12,031 
Revenue — Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns — 9 

Idar— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 
Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birth— 2tid Sci'< ember IHtMl 
Date of BuccesHion — 14th Aj)ril ’31 
Area in eq. miles — 1,009 
Population— 3.07,798 
Revenue — Rs. 24,r>0,0(XJ nearly 
Salute in gun8-~15 

Janjfra — H H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan 8.di Ahmad Klian, Nawab of — 
Date of birth -7th March ’14 
Date of BucceHBion— 2«id May ’22 
Area in 8q. miles— 379 
Population— 1,10 388 
Revenue — Us. 11,00,1XX) 

Salute in guns — 11 

Jawhar -Shrimant Yoshwaiitrao Muhnraj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth — 11th December ’17 

Date of successioM— 1 Itli December ’27 

Area in Bfj, miles — 3(^8 

Popn I ation —05,29 1 

Revenue — Rs. 5,20,000 

Salute in guns 9 

Khafrpur — H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 4th January ’13 
Date of siurcession D«‘cember ’35 
Area in sq. miles 0,050 
population 227,108 
Revenue — Rs 25*81 (lacs) 

Indian State Forc(‘8 — Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Dainel 
'Fran sport (X)rps, 72 
Salute in gune — 15 

Kolhapur— Ool. H. II. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, (J.c.s.I., u.o.i.k., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth-30 July 1897 
Date of snccession— Oih May ’22 
Area in eq. miles -3,217*1 
Population — 9,57,157 
Revenue— Rs. 120,86,527 
Salute iu guns -19 

Lunawada— Lieut H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhji, Kajaji Saheb of — 
I>ate of birth — 8th June ’10 
Date of succession — 2nd October ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 388 
Population —95,162 
Revenue — About Rs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute— 9 guns 

Mudhol— H. H. Brimant Raja Bhairavsinb 
(minor), Raja of— 


Date of birth — 15 October *29 
Date of Buccession — 9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue — Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian Slate Force— Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry — 115 
Salute in guns — 9 

I Rajpfpla— Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
I Sir Vijsya Sinhji Ohhatrasinhji, K.C.B.I. 
Date of birth— 30 .Tanuary 1890 
Date of succession— 26th September ’15 
Area in sq. miles — 1,;)17*50 
Population — 2,48.068 
Rcvemie— Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Forces - Raj pi pi a Infantry 
1.52 ; Hajj'ii>la Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns — 13 

Sachin — His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubariziid Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

I Date of birth — 11th September ’09 
1 Date of Hucecs-ioM — 19th November ’30 
I Area in sq. rnilcH— 57*80 
I Rcv<‘iHie — Rs. 4,0tVX)/- 
! Indian State Forces -Sachin Infantry 80 
I Salute in guns — 9 

I Sangll— Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
I Sir Chintamanrao Dliundirao alias 
! Appasalicb F^atwardhan, K.c.i ic., Raja of - 
Date of birth — 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Suc(*<‘HHi()n — 15th June 1903 
Area in sq. miles— I,13G 
Population —2,93,498 
R even ue — Rs. 1 0,80,2 14 
Salute in gnus 9 

Snnl— Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji 
j Partapsinliji, Raja of 
' Date of birth— 24th .March 1881 
! Dale of successieii— 31st August 1896 
I Area in sq. inih-s -39l 
I Population — 83,531 
i Reveniu' — Rs. 485,820 
I Salute in gniift— 9 

j Savaiitvadi— (Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
1 Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonsle 
! Date of birth— 13th August ’27 
, Date of Buccession -5th July ’37 
i Area in sq. miles— 930 
j Population — 2,52,170 
j Revenue— Rb. 6,13,478 
Salute iu guns — 9 

Central India States 

Ajalgarh-H. 11. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of BucceBsion— 7th June ’19 
j Date of birth— 13th November 1866 
Area in sq. miles — 802 
Population — 84,790 
Revenue— Rs, 5,00.000 pearly 
Salute in guns* 11 
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Allrajpar-— H. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
K o.LE., Maharaja of- 
Date of birth — 12th Sept. 1881 
Date of fluccesflion — 14fh February 1891 
Area in sq. milea- SJiG 
Population— -112,754 
Revenue of the State— Rs. 5,3r),{X)0 
Salute in guna — 11 

Baoni — H. H. Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul- Hasan Khan Sardar Jung, 
Date of birth— 7lh February 189G 
Date of succesRion— 28th October ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 121 
Population — 25,2r)G 
Revenue — Rs. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Baranndha ( Pathar Kaehar ) — Raja ( Jnya 
Parshad Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 18G5 

Date of BucccRftioM— 9tb July ’09 

Area in sq. milea— 218 

Population — 1 5,9 1 2 

Revenue — H r. 4r),(Xi0 neaily 

Salute in guns — 9 

Barwani — Hia IlighiuRS Rana Heviriinghji 

Date of birth — 19th July ’22 

Date of SuccesBion - 21flt April ’30 

Area in sq. miles — 1,178 

Population — 1 ,7G,G.32 

Revenue— Hs. 11,04,510 

Salute in guns -11 

Bhopal — Lt.-Cob H. H. Iflikbar-ul Mnlk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawnb llaji Muham- 
mad Haraklulla Khan Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., G.C.B.I , C.V.O., NnWftb of - 
Date of birth— 9ih Set k in her 1891 
Date of BUcccBBion — 17th May ’2G 
Area in sq. miles— 7,000 
Population -700,000 
Revenue — K h. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forcefi— Bhopal (Victoria/ 
Lancers — 141 ; Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry — 772 ; Bhopal Hohar-i-Taj 
Own Company — 164 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bljawar— H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 17th June ’34 
Date of Bucceesion — 11th Nov. '41 
Area in sq. miles— 973 
Population — 1,20,928 
Revenue — Rs. 3 55,278 
Salute in guns— 11 

Charkbari — H. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 29ih December ’03 
Date of succeesion— 6th October ’20 
Area in sq. miles— 880 
Population— 123^05 


Revenue — Rs. 8,26»000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

ChhatarpuT— H. H. Maharaja Bbawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 16th August, ’04 
Date of BucceRHion — 5th April, ’32 
Area in sq. miles — 1,130 
Population —1,61,207 
I Gross Revenue Nearly — Rs. 12,00,0CX) 
Indian State Forces — 412 
Salute in guuB — 11 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja l.okendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.C.8.I., 
Date of birth — ^2l8t June 1886 
Date of BucceBBion— 5th August ’07 
Area in sq. miles — 911 
I Population — 148 ()59 
Hcvenue - Kb. J9,(X),000 nearly 
I Imliatj State ForceH - Datia Ist Govind — 
j Infantry ~2lX) 

! Datia Govind Infantry (B Company) — 117 
1 Salute in guns — 15 

I Dewas (Senior)— His liighnesB Maharaja 
Sir VikraiuHinha Kao Puar, K.o.s.i., 
n.A., Maharaja of — 

Date of birtli — 4 ill Aj)ril 'JO 
Date of RucceBriiOM— 2]Ht December ’JJ7 
j Area in nq. milcR— llO rX) 

! Population -89,479 
I licvenue — Kb. 7,00,(XX-) 

I vSulute ill giuiB — 15 

i Downs (Junior Braiu li) - If. 11. Maharaja 
I Sudnshivrao KbaHO Sahel) Pawar, 

! Maharaja of — 

I Date of birth — Pith AiiguHt 1887 
! Date of RUccoBHion — 1th p'ebruary '34 
Area in sq. milcR — 119 
Population — 70,5 13 
K-evenue — Rb. G.SiplXX) 

Salute in gutiB — 15 

Dhar— Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Anand Kao 
Puar Snheb Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 24th November, '20 
Date of BucceBBioii — iBt August ’26 
Date of Investiture— 16th March, ’40 
Area in Bq. miles— 1,799.34 
P< )pu 1 a lioi 1 — 2, .53,2 1 0 
Revenue Rs. 3,tX)0,000 
Indian State Forces — Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard)26;j 
Salute in guns— 15 
Indore -H.H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.c.i.b., Maharaja of. 
l>ate of birth — 6th September '08 
Date of succession— 26th February ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 9,902 
Population — over i.5,00,CXX) 

Revenue — Rs. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces— Indore Holkar 
Escort — 141, Indore let Battalion. 
Maharaja Holkar’s Infantry Gompaniea 
‘♦A” & “B”— 380 
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Indore Holkar Transport Corps— 266. 
Salute in guns— 19 

Jaora— Li. Col. H. H. Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Ban lat-i- Jang, g.b.e., 
K.c.i.E.,Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 17th .lanuary 188H 
Date of BiiccPBsion— 6th March 1895 
Area in Bq. roilefl—GOl 
Population — 1 , 1 6.738 
Revenue — R b. 16,0(J,(X30 
Salute in guiiB— 15 

Jhabna — H. H. Raja Ildai Sing, Raja of - | 

Date of l>irth~6Lh May 1875 ! 

Date of BucccBsion— ‘J6th April 1895 i 

Area in sq. mi lew — 1,536 

Po p u 1 ation — 1 23,952 

Revenue— Rh. 3,50,000 nearly 

Salute in guns — 11 

Khflchipur— Raja Rao Bahadur Sir ; 

JlurjanHalttingh k.c.i.r, lirtja of — j 

Date of i)irth — 2()th Auguat 1897 I 

Date of HUcccHHion— 19tlj January ’08 i 
Area in sq, milea— 275 | 

Popu I a ti on — 1 5,( >25 i 

Revenue - lls, 2,'12,(Xj() j 

Salute in guns - 9 | 

Maihar--H. II. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhjj j 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.il Raja of ' 

Date of l)irth — 22nd lO hruai v 1890 
Date of HiicceKHion — Khli Dec. ’ll 
Area in sq. mihs — 4U7 
Population —68,991 
Revenue— Rh. 5,00,0(X1 (uearly) 

Salute in guuH — 9 

Nagod— (Uiiclu'hra)— H. II. Rnja Maheudra 
Siuglijee Deo Biihadiir, Raja of 
Date of l)irLli- .otlj I'Vhruaiy ’1(> 
llateof BucceHHioij - 2(>tli l Yd) 26 
Area in sq. luilea- 5(n*‘1 
Population — 87,9] 1 
Revenue— R h. 5,CX),000 (nearly) 

Salute in guiiH— 9 

Narsinghgarh — 11. II. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singh]i Sahil) Bdr. k.('.i.e. Raja of- 
Date 01 l)irth— 21 SejU. ’09 
Date of BueceHsion 25rd April ’24 
Area in nq. miles -754 
Population — 1,24,281 
Revenue— Rfi. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns— 11 

Orchha— H. H. Saramad-i-Kajaha-Bundel- 
khand Shri Bawai Bit Vir Bingh Dev 
Bahadur, K c fl.i. Maharaja of^ — 

Date of birth— 14th April 1899 
Date of BUcceHsion — 4th March ’50 
Area in Bq. milefl — 2,080 
Population — 314,661 
Revenue — Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 15 

Panna — H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Bin^h Bahadur, K.as.i., 
K.OJ.E., Maharaja of— 


Date of birth— 3l8t January 1894 
Date of BUccesBion — 20th June ’02 
Area in sq miles — 2,596 
Population — 2,12,130 
Revenue— Rfl. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Rajgarh — H H. Raja Raaat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of—* 
Date of birth— 18th December ’56 
Date of BucceBflion — Do Do 
Area in pq. milefl- 962 
Population — 1,48,609 
Revenue — R b. 8,^5,200 
Salute in guns — 11 

Ratlam — Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Hajjan Singh, oc.l.E., K.C.s.l., 
K.C.V (). 

Date of birth — 15th January 1880 
Itate of BucccBRion — 29th Jan. 1895 
Area in sq. miles— 695 
Poi)ulation — 1,26,117 
Revenue— Rb. 10 lacB 
Indian State Forces — Shree Ixtkendra 
JiitlcB— Authorined Streiigth— IGl 
Salute in guns — 15 permanent, local 15 

Rewa — IT. IT. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh TTahadur, g.c.i.e., k.o.bi., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 12th March ’03 
I J>atc of succcHflion— Hint October ’18 
! Area in eq. mil ch— 18,100 
j po t > u I a t i 0 n — 1 8,2( ), 306 
Salute in guriH — 17 
Revenue-Rfl. CAOO.OOO 

Sailana— H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singbji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Raja of— 

I Date of birth — 18th March 1891 
! Date of BucccHflion — 14th July ’19 
I Area in nq. milcB — 2<J7 
! Population - 40,228 
j Revenue — R h. 5,(K),(XX) 

I Indian {State ForceH — 1. Cavalry 30 ; 

I 2. Infantry 44 ; 5. Police 130 
i Salute in guns — 11 

j Samthar — IT. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
I Deo Tiahadur. k.c.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th August 1864 
Date of BucceflBion— 17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles — 180 
Population— 55,216 
Revenue— Rb. 3.50,000 nearly 
Salute in gun 8—11 

SItamau— H. H, Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.c I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area in sq. miles — 201 
I’opulation —26,549 
Revenue — R b. 2,55.076 
Salute in guns— 11 

Owalior State 

Gwalior — H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar*ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-lqtidar, Rafi-uali-Shaii, 
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Wala Shikoh, Motapham-i-Danran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajudhiraja 
Alijah, HiBamu8-Salta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Man8ur-i-Zamaii« Fidwi-i-llazrat-i- 
Malik-Miiazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Dai jat-i- 
Ingliatan, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— ‘;6th June ’16 
Date of succesBion— 5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles — 26,367 
Population — 3,523 070 
Revenue— Rs. 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers— 526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ — 526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Mad ho Rao 
Scindia’s Gwn Lancers— 526 
„ Ist Maharani Sakliya Raya’s 
Own Battalion — 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion — 765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

,. 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th S(undia’8 Battalion (Train- 
ing) — 488 

,, Mountain Battery — 260 
Scindia’s House Artillery — 138 
„ Sappers Artillery— 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 170 
Salute in Guns— 21 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad — Lt.-General H. E. 11. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wai Manialik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk N izam-ud-l )aula, 

Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithftd Ally 
of the BriiiHli Government, o.c.b.i., 
G.B.E., Nizam of— 

Date of birth — 6th April 1886 
Date of succession— 29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,465 
Population— 17,877,986 
Revenue — Rs. 894*98 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Hyderabad Ist 
Imperial Service Lancers. 544 
Hyderabad 2nd imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns— 21 

Jammu d' Kashmir State 

Jammn & Kashmir — Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar. Spar-i-Saltanat-i-EngliHhia, 

Q.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Maha- 
raja of — 

Date of birth — September 1895 
Date of succession — BeiJtember 25 
Area in sq. miles— 84,471 
Population— 40,21,616 
Revenue — Rs. 257*92 lacs 
Indian States Forces — 


1. Ist Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 



Cavalry — 653 



Ist J 

am mu & 

Kashmir Mountain 




Battery 314 

3. 

2nd 

am mu 

Kashmir Mountain 




Battery 262 

4. 

Ist 

M 1 

„ Infantry 679 

5. 

2nd 

1* • 

Rifles 690 

6. 

3rd 

•• > 

„ 679 

7. 

4th 

♦ ♦ , 

„ Infantry 690 

8. 

5th 


Light 679 

9. 

6th 

,t • 

772 

10. 

7 th 


690 

i 11. 

8th 

»» 

679 

I 12. 

9th 


„ „ M 679 

iHt 

Line 

(’Troops 

Administrative Service) 

i 13. 

J. 

L. A. T. 

C. 365 


; 14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
i ’I'l-aining Battalion 1969 

I 15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 
i Training Bchool 26 

i 16. Auxiliary tService 
! 17. Jammu Kashmir Military 
' 'IraiiBport 299 

; IS. Jammu & Kashmir State Band (kS 

I 19. ,. Fort Dept. 117 

I 30. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

I 21. Military Medical Corps 40 

1 Salute in guns — 21 

j Banganapalle—H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
I Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

j Dale of Birth — 9th November ’01 
I Date of BuccesHion— 22nd January ’22 
Area in sq. milcR — 275 
i’opulation— 44,6;U 
Revenue— Rb. 3,53,758 
Salute in gnuB— 9 

Cochin— H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Malia- 
raja of — 

Date of birth— 29th VriBchigon 1039 m. e. 
Date of BucceBHion— 13th Ai)ril ’41 
Area in sq, miles— 1480 
Population — 1,422,875 
Revenue — Rs. 1,21,46.238 
Indian State Forces— 34 oflicers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns — 17 

Pudukkottal — }f. H. Sri Brihadaniba Das 
Raja Rajagopala 4'ondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth— 23rd June ’22 
Date of BucceHHion— 24th October ’28 
Area in sq. miles — 1,179 
! Population 4,28,318 
I Revenue— R h. 20,74,000 nearly 
! Salute in guns— 11 

Travancore— H. IT. Sir Padmanabha 
I Dasa Van chi Pal a Rama Varma 

I Kulasekhara Kiritapati Man ney Sultan 

Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Bhamsher Jang, g.c.i.b., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — 7th November ’12 
Date of succession— let September ^24 
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Area in Bq. milee— 7,661*75 
Population-6, 07O,0J8 
Revenue — Rs. 280*73 lakhs 
Balute in guns — 19 ; Local 21 

Mysore— H. H. Maharaja Bri Chamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 18th July '19 
Date of Bucceesion — 8th September '40 
Area in sq. miles — 29,493 
Population — 73’29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue— Rs. 4,86.06,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces- Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136 ; Bodyguard 126 ; 
Ist Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 600 
Salute in guns— 21 

Punjab States 

Babawalpur — Major His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Daula, Nusrat-l-Jang, Saif-ud- 
J)aula, Hafiz-uLMulk, Mukhlish-ud- 
Daula, VVa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
ii aj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, o.o.i.E., K.o.B.i., 

K.o V 0 , Mawab Rultr of — 

Date of birth— 3uih September ’04 
Date of succession — 4th March ’o7 
Area in sq. miles — 22,000 
Population— Over one million 
Revenue — Rs. 1,40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Babawalpur ist 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawal[)ur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; If, H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bllaspur — (Kahlur)— H. H. Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of — 

D.ite of birth- 26th January ’13 
Date of succession — I8th Nov. ’27 
Area in aq. miles — 448 
Population— 1,10,000 
Revenue— Kb. 3,00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns— 11 

Chamba — H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth— 8th December ’24 
Date of Biiccession — 7th Dec, *35 
Area in sq, miles— 3,127 
Population — 16,89,38 
Revenue— Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Council ol Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President Lt.—Coi. 
H. S. Strong, c.i.E. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary— Dew an Bahadur 

Lala Madho Kam. Member — Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 
Faridkol — Lt. H. H. Farzand-i Saadat 
N ishan -i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-H in d Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur. 
Pate of birth— 29tfa January *15 


Date of succession — 23rd December ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 643 
Population — 164,346 
Revenue — Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 86 
Salute in guns— 11 

JInd— Colonel H. H. Farzand-i Dilband 
Rasikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-lnglishia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, q.c.f.e. 
G.C.H.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 11th October 1879 
Date of succession — 7tb March 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 1,269 
Poimlation — 308,1 83 
Revenue — Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Salute in guns — 13 

Kapurtbala- Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itkad 
DauIat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.C. 8 .I., Q.B.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 24th November 1872 
Date of BucceBsion — 6th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles— 662 
Popu 1 ation —3,78,380 
Revenue— Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in gun8--l3 

Loharu--Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 23rd March ii 
Date of Buccession — 30th Oct. ’26 
Area in sq. miles — 222 
I'opulatioii — 27,892 
Revenue — Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Malerkotla — Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Abroad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.c.8.1., 
K. C.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth— luth September 1881 
Date of BuccesBion — 23rd August ’08 
Area in sq. miles — 168 
Population— 80,322 
Revenue — Rs. 16,61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Sappers— Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Salute in guns — li 

Mandl — Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Ben Bahadur, k.c.s.i., Raja of — 

Date of birth — 20th August '04 
Date of succession — 28th April '13 
Area in sq miles — 1,200 
Population— 2,07,466 
Revenue— Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Balute in guns— H 
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Nabha— H. H. Farzand-i-Arjtnand, 

Aq u ida t-Pai wan d-i • Dau I at-i-1 n glishia, 
Barar Bans, Sarmur Haia-i Rajagan 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 2lfit September *19 
Date of Bucceasion — February *28 
Area in eq. miles— 928 
Population — 263,334 
Revenue— R b. 24,06,000 nearly 
Salute in guys — 13 

Patiala — Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 
DaulaUi-Englishia Mansur-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-uUUmra Mabarajudhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Mabaraja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Yadavindra Singbji, lld., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 7th January *13 
Date of succeBsion— 23rd March *38 


Area in sq. miles— 5,932 
Population — 1,625,520 
Revenue— Rs. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Combatants : Non-Combatants 

1. Ist Rajindar Lancers 475 178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 212 86 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lra. 60 0 

4. A H. A. 90 28 

6, Ist R. S. Infantry 732 66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra,, 666 HI 

7. 3rd P. S. 662 51 

8. 4th Patiala „ 662 51 

9. Training Battalion 635 45 

10. Patiala Tranports Cerpfl 99 33 

11. S. M. Vety. Hospital 5 9 

12. Army Trg. School 39 10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 4«; 6 

14. Deputy Company 227 10 


4ti09 633 

Salute in guns— 17 

Sirmur (Nahan)— H. H. Lt, Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — lOth January ’J3 
Date of flucceB8ion-~Nov. '33 
Area in Bq. miles — j,14i 
Population— 1,48,568 
Revenue— Rs. lO.OO.OOo nearly 
Indian State Forces— Sappers— Head- 
quarters 5 ; B ind 23 ; No. l Company 
142 ; No. 2 Company 165 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns — ll 

Suket — H. H. Raja Lakehman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of BuccesBion — I3th Oct. *19 

Area in eq. miles— 420 

Population — 64,328 

Revenue— R b. 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guna— ii 

Bashahr— H. H. Raja Padam Singh, 


Date of birth— 1873 

Date of BuccesBion— 6th August *14 

Area in sq. miles — 3,830 

Population— 86,077 

Revenue— Rb. 3,34,600 nearly 

Salute in guns— 9 


Rajputana States 


Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Mabaraj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja ol — 

Date of birth — 19th March ’ll 

Date of BucceBflion— 22nd July *37 

Area in sq. miles — 3217 

Population— 7,49,751 

Revenue — About Rs. 40,00,000 

Indian State Forces — 1. Jey Paltun 

Infantry 866 ; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 

331 ; 3. Alwar ^Mangal Lancers 158 ; 4. 

Garrison Force 28 

Salute in guns— 15 


Banswara— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirtlii Singbji Bahadur, 
K.C.I.B. Maharawal of — 

I>ate of birth— 1 5th July KS>s8 
Date of succesBion — 8th January *14 
Area in sq. miles — 1,946 
Population— 2,99,913 
Revenue— Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns— 15 

Bharatpur — Lt. Col. IL FI. Maharaja vSri 
Brajitidra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur jang, K 
Date of birth~-4th October 1899 
Date of succession— 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles — ’,982 
Population — 1,96,437 
Revenue - Kb. 34,25,OOu nearly 
Indian State Forces — Jaswant House- 
hold Infantry 772 ; 2 nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infantry — 353 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry — 363 
Salute in guns — 17 


Bikaner— General H. 11. Maharajndhiraj 
Rajeswar Narcndra Shiromuni Maha- 
rajah Sri Gaiiga Hii.ghji Bahadur, 


O.U.B.l. 


vt.i; I.K., 




A.-D.-c., LL.D., Maharajah of — 
Date of birth— 33th Oct. 1880 
Date of succeBsion — 3 Ist Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 23,317 
Population— J 2.93,000 
Revenue— Rb. 1,58,11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Ganga Risala (Camel CJorpe) 

Sadul Light Infantry 
Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H. ’b Body Guard 
Bijey Battery 
Camel Battery 
Artillery Training Centre 


632 

773 

342 

246 

20 

168 


2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd BatUlion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training? Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in guns—Personal 19, Permanent 17. 

Bundl— His Highness Hadendra Siroraani 
Deo Sar Buland Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Saheb Bahadur, o.c.i.b 
Date of birth — Hth March 1893 
Date of succession — sth August ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 2,220 
Population— 2,49,374 
Revenue— Rs. 15,50.000 
SaluU* in guns — 17 

Dholpar — Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ud-Danla 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharajadhirnja 
Bri Bawai Maharaj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh liOkindar Bahadur Diler .lang 
Jai Deo, k.(;.8j., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 

Dale of succession— 29th March ’ll 

Area in sq. miles — i,200 

population — 2 3 I 

itc venue — Rs. l7,50,Oou nearly 

Indian State Forces— DhoI|)ur Narsingh 

Infantry 104 ; Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 70 

Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
mahendra Mabarajadliiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singliji Bahadur, 
K.C.8.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of l)irth— 7th Mar. ’oS 
l)ate of siu'cegsion — I5tb Nov. ’i8 
Area in sep miles — 1,400 
Population — 2,74.282 
Rovenue— Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jaipur — 11. H. Saramad-i-Rajaba-i 

Hindustan Raj Rajindia Sri Maba- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man bingh 
Bahadur, g.cm.i*:., IMaharaja of — 

Date of birth -2l8t August ’ll 
Date of succession — 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles -16,082 
Population — 26,3 1 ,775 
Revenue— Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Jaipur Infantry — 772 
Jaipur Lancers— 626 ; Trpt. Corps— 570 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jalsalmer — H. H. Maharajadhiiaj Raj 
Eaieshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Manarawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yaduktil Chaudrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaimau K.c.s.i., Ruler of — 

Date of birth — 18 th Nov. 1882 
Date of Buccession — 26th June '14 
Area in sq. miles— 16,062 


Population — 93,246 
Salute in guns— 16 

Jhalawar— H, H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Shri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur. 
K.C.S.I. Maharaj Rana of — 

Date of birth — 16th July 1900 
Date of succession — I3th April ^29 
I Area in sq. miles— 813 
1 Population — 1,22,375 
! Salute in guns— 13 

! Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Hajeswar Saramad-i-Kajai-Hind 
i Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaia Singhji 
I Sahib Bahadur, G.C.B.I., G.c.i.E., K.C.V.O. 
' A.D.c , LLT>., Maharaja of — 

I Date of birth— 8lh July ’03 
; Ascended the throne— 3rd October, ’18 
; Area — 36,071 sq. miles 
i Population — 21 ,34,848 
' Revenue -Rs. 1.57,71,521 
Indian State Forces — 

Jodhpur Sardar Hissala— -508 ; Jodhpur 
'I'raining Squadron —147 ; Jodhpur Sar- 
dar Infantry, including Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864; 2 nd Jodhpur Infantry— 669; Jodh- 
pur Mule Troops— 8u; Fort Guard* 94; 
j Salute in guns — 17 

Karauli — H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Ballad ur Yadiikul Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.S.I.. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — l8th June 1866 
Date of succession— 21 St August ’27 
Area in sq. miles — 1,242 
I’opulation — 1 ,52,413 
Kstiinated Gross Ueveniie— 6,28,000 
Salute in guns 1 7 

Klshengarh H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Biiland Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 27 ill January ’29 
Date of BueccHsion — 24th April ’39 
Area in sq. miles — 858 
Population — 1,04,155 
Heveuue— Rs. 7,50,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kotah— Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur. G.c.s.i,. G..C.I.E., g.b.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth — 15th September 1872 
Date of successiou — 11th June 1889 
I Area in sq. miles— 5,684 
Population— 6,85,804 
Revenue— Rs. 5368 lacs 
Salute io guns— 19 

Pratabgarh— H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
singhii Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Maharawat of 
Date of Dirth- ’08 
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Date of BucceBeion-~^9 
Area in sq. m ilea— 889 
Population— 91,967 
Revenue— Rb. 5,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

Shahpura— H. H. Rajadhiraj Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 7th March 1876 
Date of fluccesBion— 24th June ’32 
Area in eq. mileB— 405 
Population— 61,173 
Revenue — Rs. 336,762 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sirohi— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.c.s.i. Maharao of— 

Date of birth— 27th Sept. 1888 
Date of BucceBsion- 29th April *20 
Area in Bq. miles— 1,994 
Population — 2,33,870 
Revenue— Kfl. 11,48,771 
Salute in giiiiB — 15 

Tonk— H. H. 6aid-ud-daula Wazir-iil- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, G.C.I.E. Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 13th February, 1879 
Date of flucceseion— 23rd June ’30 
Area in sq. mileB — 2,55*3 
Population— 3,53,687 
Revenue— Rb. 19,30 /X)0 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur (Mewar)— Lt. Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri vSir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, G.r.s.i,, Maharana of — 
Date 01 birth— 22nd February 1881 
Date of BucceBBion — 24th May ’30 
Area in eq. miles— 12,753 
Population— 1,925,000 
Revenue— Rb. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim — H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Naragyal, k c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 1893 
Date of BUccesBion — 5th Dec. ’14 
Area in sq. milea— 2,818 
Population — 81,721 
Revenue— Rfl. 4,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

United Provinces States 

Benarei— H. H. Maharaja VibhutiNarayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date o1 birth— 5th November ’27 
Date of Bucceflflion— 5th April, ’39 
Area in Bq. miles — 875 
Population— 451,327 
Revenue— Rfl .30,42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 (Local 15) 

^am^r — Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand* 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat-i-Ingiishia Mukhlie- 

S 


ud-Daula NaBir-ul*Malk, Amlr-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Salvid Mohammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur MuBtaid 
Jung, K.O.8.I., Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 17th Nov. ’06 
Date of BucceBsion — 20th June *30 
Area in sq. miles— 892*54 
Population — 464,919 
Revenue — Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Tehrl (Garhwal) — Lt. Colonel H. H. ‘ 
Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.o.s.i., of— 
Date of birth— 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of BuccesBion— 25th April *13 
Area in sq. milefl — 4,502 
Population — 3,18,482 
Revenue— Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band — 100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra— 101 
” Sappers and Miners— 129 
Salute in guns — 11 

Western India States 

Bliavnagar-Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kumeiHinhji Bhavsinghji, k.o.s.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 19th May ’12 
Date of BucceBBion— 18th July *19 
Area in sq, miles— 2,961 
I’opnlation — 5,00,274 
Reven ue— Rb. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forcea— Bhavnagar Lancers 
— 270 ; Bliavnagar Infantry — 219 
Salute ill guns— 13 

Cutch— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Kliengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, G.C.8.I., G.C.I.E. Maharao of— 
Date of birth — 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession — Ist Jan. 1876 
Area in eq. mileB — 8,249,5 
Population -5,00,800 
Revenue— Rfl. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra— Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri GhanBnyaraflinhji AjitBinbji, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 3lBt May 1889 
Date of succession —February ’ll 
Area in sq. miles- 1,167 
Population — 95,946 
Revenue— Rb, 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gune — 13 

Dhrol — H. H. Thakor Baheb Shri Chan- 
draBinbji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth— 28 Aug. 12 
Date of BuccesBion— 20th Oct. *39 
Area in Bq, milefl— 282*7 
Population — 27,639 
Revenue— Re. 289,281 
Salute In guns— 9 

Gondal— H. H. Maharaja Bhri Bhaga- 
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vfttsinhji Sagramji g.c.s.l g.c.le. 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 24th Oct 1865 
Date of flucceflsion — 14th Dec. 1860 
Area in eq. miles — 1,024 
Population — 2,05,846 
Revenue — Ra. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—ll 

Junagadh — Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkbanji, Rasulkhanji k.g.s.i., 
G.O.I.E., Nawab of ~ 

Date of birth— 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of Buccession— 22nd Jan. '11 
Area in eq miles— 3,‘13C’9 
Population— 545,152 
Revenue — Rs. 1,00,(X).000 
• Indian Steto Forces— Junagadh Lancers 
— 17J : Junagadh Mahabalkhanji 

Infantry 201 
Salute in guns “-15 

Limbdl — J'hakor Salieb Shri L. Chhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji, J'hakOr Saheb of — 
Date of birth— 19 ill Feb. '01 
Date of BuccesHion- nth Jan. '41 
Area in sq. miles - HJJ'OC) 

(exclusive of about 207 sq miles in 
the Collectorato of the Alimcdabad). 
Population— 44, OCK) nearly 
Revenue — Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns - 0 

Morvf— H. H. Maharaja Slui Lakhdhirji 
Wagbji, G.iJ E., K.t’.s.i., Maharaja of - 
Date of birth” -2()th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession — 11th dan. *22 
Area in sq. miles— 822 
Population— 112,023 
Revenue— Rs. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Nawanagar— Lt. Col. H. M, Alaharaju Jura 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji Ranjitsinhji 
Jadeja, g.o.i.k., k.c.si., ad.c., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of— « 

Date of birth— Ist Sept. 1895 
Date of succession— 2nd April '33 
Area in sq. miles— 3,791 
Population — 5,04,006 
Revenue— Rs. y4,CK),000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Palanpur— Lt. Colonel H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
Q.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth — 7th July 1883 
Date of BucceBfiioii--28th Sept. '18 
Area in sq. miles— 1,774,64 
Population —3, 15,855 
Revenue— Rs. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns— 13 

Palitana — H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha- 
durBinhji MauBinhji K.c.i.E., k.c.s.l, 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 3rd April '00 
Date of succeflflion— 2^h Aug. '05 


Area in sq. mileB— 288 
Population— 62,150 
Revenue — Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Porbandar — Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri- 
Sir Natwarsinhji, Bhabsinhji K.C.8.I., 
Maharaja Ran a Saheb of — 

Date of birth — ^30 June '01 
Date of succession— lOth Dec, '08 
Area in sq. miles— 642,25 
I Population — 1,46,648 
Revenue — Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Radbanpur — H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
j Nawab of— 

; Date of birth — 10th Oct. 1899 
! Date of succession — 7th April '37 
I Area in sq. miles— 1,150 
I Population — 70,530 
Revenue Rs. 8,(X)0,00 to 10,00,000 
! Salute in guns — 11 

I Rajkot — H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
i rntiaHinhji, J'hakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 24ih Feb. '13 

Date of BucceBBion — 17th August '40 

Area in sq. miles— 2824 

l\)pul at ion— 1,03.033 

Revenue — Rs. 13,40 872 nearly 

Salute in guns — 9 

Wadliwan— H. IL Jhakore Saheb Shri 
Surendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth — 4th January. '22 
Date of succession — 27th July '34 
: Area. 242*6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedahad. 

; 1 'o j ) 1 1 1 a ti on — 50,93 1 
j Revenue — Rs. 6 Lacs 
: Salute — Permanent 9 guns 

I Wankaner— Captain H. H. Maharana 

I Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.c.s.l., k.c.I.b., 
Maharana Rajsaheb of — 

I Date of birth — 4th JanuaiT 1879 
Date of succession— 12th June 1881 
I Area in sq. miles — 417 
; Population— 55,024 
Revenue — Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute iu guns— 11 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan State 

Las ^ Bela — Mir Ghulam Muhammed 
Khan Jam of — 

Date of birth- December 1895 
Date of Buccession —March '21 
Area in eq. miles— 7,132 
Population— 50,696 
Revenue— Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 

Athgarh— Raja Sreekoran Radhanatb 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of Birth— 28th Nov. ’09 
Date of succession— 22nd June ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Population — 55,508 
Re ven ue—Rs. 1 , 76,000 

Athmalik— Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 10th November ’04 
Date of succession — 3rd November *18 
Area in sq. miles— 730 
Population —59,749 
Revenue — Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra — Raja Bhauuganpa Tribhuman 

Deb. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February, ’14 
Date of succession— Ist January ’20 
Area in square miles— 1,988 
Population — 1,34,721 
Revenue — Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba— Raja Sreo Narayan Chnndra 
Blrbar Mangrai Mahapatra, Raja of — 
Date of birth— lOtn January ’14 
Date of succession— 20th August ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 52,924 
Revenue— Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 
Band— Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of — 
Date of birth — 14th March ’04 
Date of succession- 10th March ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population— 124,411 
Revenue — Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonai — Raja Indra Deo, Raja of ~ 

Date of birth— 6th January 1881 
Date of succession — 19th February ’02 
Area in square miles— 1,290 
Population-68.178 
Revenue — Rs. 2 36,000 nearly 

Daspalla— Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth — 16th April ’08 

Date of succession — 11th Decern l)er ’13 

Area in square miles— 568 

Population— 53,833 

Revenue — Rs. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal— R^a Sankar Pratap 
Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of birth — .5th November ’04 
Date of succession — 16th Oct. ’18 
Area in square miles— 1,463 
Population— 2,33,691 
Revenue — Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpnr— Raja Bhawani Shankar S^khar 
Date of birth— 14th May ’1898 
Date of succession — 10th June ’17 
Area in square miles — 2,492 
Population — 3,09,271 
Revenue — Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 

Hindol— Raja Bahadur! Naba Kishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
F.R.8.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth — 14th June 1891 


Date of succession— 10th February ’06 
Area in sq. miles— 312 
Popu 1 ation — 48 ,896 
Revenue— Rs, 1,45,000 
Keonjhar— Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhani Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth — 2Cth December ’05 
Date of succession— r2th August ’26 
Area in sq. miles — 3,217 
Population— 529,786 
Revenue — Rs. 15*56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara — Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 26th August ’14 
Date of succession — 20th December ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 214 
Population— 64,289 
Revenue — Rs. 1,22,(X!0 

Kharsawan— Raja Siirara Chandra Singh 

Date of birth— 4th July 1892 

Date of Hiicceasion— 6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles— 157 

Population — 41,805 

Revenue — Rs. 1.18,01X1 nearly 

NarBlngbpur -Raja Ananta Narayan 
Mansirigh Marichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth— 9th September ’08 
Date of BucccBHion — 5th July ’21 
Area in sq. miles — 207 
Population— 48,418 
Revenuo— Rs. 1,29,(X)0 

Nayagarh— Raja Kiishna Chandra Singh 
Maudhata, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 15th August ’ll 
Date of succesBion— 7th Dec. ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 552 
Population “1,61,109 
Revomie— Rs. 3,92,210 

Nilgirl— Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
JIarichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 2nd Fob. ’04 
Date of succession — 6th July ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 281 
Population— 73,109 
Revenue— Ks. 2,14.589 

Pal Lahara— Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 26th November ^13 
Date of succession --iSth April ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 452 
Population — 23,229 
Revenue — Rs. 75,0(X1 nearly 

Ralrakhol— Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of succession— 3rd #uly ’06 

Area in sq. miles — 833 

Popul ation —31 ,225 

Revenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpor— Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of — 

Date of birth— About 1887 
Date of succession— 12th July 1899 
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Aren in eq. miles '-203 
PopnUtion— 41,282 
Revenue— Rs. 65,000 

Serttkella— Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of — 

Date of birth — 30th July, 1887 
Date of succession— 9th Dec. *31 
Area in sq. miles— 449 
Population —156,374 
Revenue— Re. 418,000 nearly 

Talcher— Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 9th Jnne 1880 

Date of succession— 18th December 1891 

Area in sq, miles— 399 

Population —86,482 

Revenue— Rs. 8,97,668 gross 

Maraiha States — {Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot— Meherban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 13th Dec. *15 
Date of succession — 4th April ’23 
Area in sq. miles — 498 
Population— 92,605 
Revenue — Rs. 7,58,000 nearly 

Aundh— Meherban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1808 
Date of succession— 4th November ’09 
Area in sq. miles — 501 
Population— 88,762 
Revenue— Rs. 3,38.278-12-1 

Phaltan — Major Raja Shrimant Maloiirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 11th September 1896 
Date of succession --17th October ’16 
Area in sq. miles— 397 
Population— 58,761 
Revenue— Rs. 8,56.000 

Jath— Lt. Raja Shriraint Viiayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafie, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2lBt July ’Of) 

Date of succession — 14th August ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 981 
Population —91,099 
Revenue — Rs. 4,25,000 

Jamkhandi— Meherban Sbankarrao 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 5th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession— 25th Feb, *24 
Area in sq. miles— 524 
Population— 1,14.282 
Revenue— Rs. 10,06,715 

Kumndwad (Senior)— Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 13th Feb. *21 

Date of succession— 10th September *27 

Area in sq. miles— 182-6 


Population — 88,760 
Revenue— Rs. 3, 76,000 nearly 

Kumndwad (Jr). — Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession— 29th July, 1899 
Area in sq. miles— 114 
Popu 1 ation —34,288 
Revenue— Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

Miraj (Sr) — Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth— 6th September 1898 
Date of succession — llth Dec. '39 
Area in sq. miles— 342 
Population — 93,938 
Revenue — Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 

MIraJ (Jr) — Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth — 4th March 1889 
Date of succession— I6th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles— 196^ 

Population —40,680 
Revenue — Rs. 3,08,515 nearly 

Ramdurg— Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 16th Sept. 1896 
|)ate of Biiccession — 30th April ’u7 
Area in sq. miles — 1G9 
Population— 33,997 
Revenue — Rs. 2,09,000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khau, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawah of — 

Date of birth — 7th Oct. 1890 

Date of succession — 30th January 1893 

Area in sq. miles— 70 

Population — 10,830 

Revenue — Ks. 1,69,(900 nearly 

Main- Kant ha States 

Ghodasar— Thakor Shri Fatehsinghji 
Ratansiuji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth- 7th. Aug. *09 
Date of succession — 3l8t May ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 10 
Population — 6,708 
Revenue — Rs. 51,0(X) 

Ilol— Thakor Shivsinghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 3l8t Dec. ’10 
Date of tucceBBion- I8th Oct, *27 
Area iu sq. miles— 19 
Populatiou— 3,349 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan — Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 
Binhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of Buccesaion— January ’01 
Area in sq. miles— 10 

Population— 4, 8I8 
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Reveoue—R®. 51,000 nearly 
Khadal<~Sardar Shri Fatehelnliji Raj- 
Binhii, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth— 1899 

Date of Buccession— 7th February ’12 

Area in eq. miles— 8 

Population— 2,825 J 

Revenue — R b, 35,000 nearly 

Mal^— Raolji Shri Qambhirsinhii 
Himatsinhji — 

Date of birth — 27th Oct. ’14 
Date of BucceBsion— 23rd June ’23 
Area in eq. miles— 97 
Population— 16,582 
Revenue — R b. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapur — Thakor FatehBinhji Gambhir- 
Binhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of BucceBsion— 1896 
Area in eq. mileB— 11 

Population — 3,938 i 

Revenue — Rb. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinhji of — 

Dale of birth — 17th April ’14 
Date of BucceHBioii— 18th July ’19 
Area in Bq. miles— 11 
Population —3,424 
Revenue — Rb. 33,000 nearly 

VlJayanajfar— Rao Shri Harair-sinhiji 
Date of birth— 3rd January ’04 
Date of Bucceesion— 27th June ’16 
Area in eq. miles — 135 
Population — 12,000 (approx) - 
Revenue — R b. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb 
Hhree NatvarBiiighji lianjitBinhji, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 19th November '03 
Date of BucceBsion— 26th April ’35 
Area in eq. miles- 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population— 13,520 
Revenue— Rb. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodha — Meherban Rana Shri 

RaDjitBinhji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Par mar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth— 4th January 1892 
Date of BucceBflion— 27th September ’17 
Area in sq. miles — 143 
Population— 11,385 
Revenue — Re. 142,000 

Kadana — Rana Shri Chatrasalji, 'I'hakor of 
Date of birth — 28th January 1879 
Date of Buccession— 12th April 1889 
Area In sq. miles — 130 
Population — 15,370 
Revenue — Rs. 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadi — ^Thakor RanjitBinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 24th March ’05 


Date of BucceBBion— 13th Sept. ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 1950 
Population — 4,197 
Revenue— Rb. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni— Thakor IndarBiiihji, Thakor of — 
Date of birth — 16th Aug. 1^5 
Date of BucceBBion— 30th May ’07 
Area in sq. miles— 12 
Population— 1,766 
Revenue — Rs. 22,t'00 nearly 

Slbora— Thakor ManBinhjee Karansinhjee 
Date of birth— 14th November 07 
Date of BucceBBion — 13th June ’28 
Area in sq. milea— 19 (approx) 

Population —5300 
Revenue — Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uchad— Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth — 15th October 1895 
Date of BucceBBion — 24th June ’15 
Area in eq. mileB— 8*50 
Popu I ation — 2,330 
Revenue — R b. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha — Thakor Ramsinhji Raieinhji 
Date of birth — 19 Angiist 1894 
Date of BuccoBBion — iBt July ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 24 
Popu 1 ation —5,355 
Revenue— Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Allpura— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of — 
Date of birth — 12th Aug, 1882 
l )ato of BucceBBion — 26th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 73 
Population — 14,580 ‘ 

Revenue— Rb. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— Thakur Kai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth — 3rd October 1889 
Date of BucceBBion— 30th May ’12 
Area in sq. miles — 66 
Population — 10,414 . 

Revenue — R b. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli — Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Singh, chief of — 

Date of birth — 2iid April 1883 
Date of Buccession — 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in eq. miles — 31 
Popu lation —4,965 
Revenue — Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat — Rana BhimBing, Rana of — 

Date of birth — lOih November '15 
Date of BucceBBion— 20th May ’17 
Date of getting Ruling Powere— 14th 
March ’36 

Area in sq. miles— 131,20 
Population— 20,945 
Revenue— Rb, 81,550/- 

Kachbi-Baroda — Mabaraj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth— 3rd October ’04 
Date of Buccesflion— 13th June ’06 
Area in eq. miles— 34,53 
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Population—sooo 
Revenue— Rs. 71000/- 
Kathiwara — Rana Thakur Bahib 

Onkarsiabji, Rana of — 

Date of birtti— 6th December 1891 
Date of flucceaslon — 8tb June, *03 
Area in sq. miles— 70 
Population — 6096 
Revenue— R b. 44,880 
Kothl — Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th July 1892 

Date of Bucceasion— 8th August *14 

Area in eq. miles— 169 

Population— 20,087 

Revenue — Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Knrwa! — Nawab Barwar Ali Khan of — 

Date of birth— 1st December *01 

Date of succession — 2nd October *06 

Area in sq. miles- 142 

Population— 19,851 

Revenue — Rs. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera- Bhuraia Nain Singh of — 
Date of birth— 7th November *07 
Date of succession— '4th June *12 
Area in sq. miles— 39 
Population 4,782 
Revenue— Rs. 63,000 nearly 

Multhan — Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeraan Maharaj 
Bharat Binhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of succession — 26th August *01 

Area in sq. miles— 100 

Population— 11,804 

Revenue— Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nlmkhera— Bhuraia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth — ’ll 

Date of succession— 27th March *22 
Area in sq. miles- 90 
Population— 6,368 
Revenue— Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo — Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— ist March ’08 

Date of succession- 3rd Oct. *23 

Area in sq. miles— 63*14 

Population — 9,o38 

Revenue— Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Piploda— Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth — 7th September 1893 
Date of Buccession— 6tii Nov. *19 
Area in square miles — 35 
Population — 9,766 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 

Sarila— Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of Buecession — llth Sep. 1898 
Area In square miles— 35,28 
Popul ation — 6,08 1 
Revenue — Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 
Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November ’09 


Date of Bucoession — 23rd April *21 
Area in sq. miles — 7l 
Population — 7,199 
Revenue— Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Sohawal — Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, c.i.E,, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 7th August 1878 
Date of Buccession — 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles — 213 
Population — 88,078 
Revenue— Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur— Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of — 

Date of birth— 28.1.1895 
Date of succession — 7.4.’4l 
Area in sq. miles— 36 
Population— 6,269 
Revenue — Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

Bastar — Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 25th June *29 
Date of succession — 2Sth Feb. *38 
Area in sq. miles— 13, 725 
Population — 6,34,91 5 
Revenue— Rb. 13,20,699 

Chhnikhadan— Mabant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth— April 1891 

Date of succession— 30th Bept. *03 

Area in sq. miles— 164 

Population— 26,141 

Revenue— Rb. 1,22,000 

Jashpur— Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth — llth Jan. *26 

Date of succession — 8th Feb. *26 

Area in sq. miles — 1,923 

Popul ation — 2.23 .632 

Revenue— Rs, 3,62,342 

Ranker— Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth — i7th September *22 
Date of succession— 8th Jan. *26 
Area in sq. miles— 1,429 
Population~l22,928 
Revenue — Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardha— Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 18th August *10 
Date oS succession — 4th Feb. *20 
Area in sq. miles — 806 
Popu 1 ati on —72 , 820 
Revenue — Rs. 2,93,176 nearly 

Khairagarb— Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of — 

Date ot birth — 9th November *14 
Date of Buccession — 22nd October *18 
Area in sq miles — 931 
Population— 1 67,400 
Revenue— Rs. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Raman uj Pratap Singh Deo. 
Raja of — 
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Date of birth — 8th December ’3l 
Date of BuccesBion —November *09 
Area in Bq. miles— 1,647 
Popu lation — 90,600 
Revenue— Rs. 7,00,199 

Makral— Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 
Date of birth— 24th September *U4 
Date of succeflBion— 30th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 166 
Population— 12,803 
Revenue — Rb. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon— Mahan t Sarveshwar Dae, of— 
Date of birth— 30th March ’u6 
Date of succesBion — 24th June '13 
Area in sq, miles— 871 
Population— 1,47,919 
Revenue— Rb. 7,91,000 

Raigarh— Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth— l9th August ’06 
Date of succession- 23rd August ’24 
Area in sq. miles — 1486 
Population— 2,4 1 ,634 
Revenue— Rb. 6,46,000 nearly 


IcRidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession — 2lBt July *26 
Area in sq. miles— 100 
Population— 25,8.33 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 

Kalsta — Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 

Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth— 30th October ’02 
Date of succession — 25th July ’08 
Date of investiture with] , 

full ruliuR powers ; j 
Area in sq. miles — 192 
Population — 69,84S 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,6O,0o0 


PataudI — Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 7th March ’10 
Date of succession — 30th Nov. ’l7 
Area in sq. miles— 53 
Population — 18,097 
Revenue— Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 


Sakli— Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession — 4th July ’14 
Area in sq. miles— 138 
Population — 41 ,696 
Revenue— Rs, 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth— 3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession— 6th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles — 640 

Population— 1,17,781 

Revenue — Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surguja — Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Sii^gh, 
Deo C.B.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 3l8t Dec. ’17 
Area in sq. miles -6,055 
Population— 5,61,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,68,50u nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 6th. June ’23 
Date of BUcceBBion— 8th Dec. ’27 
Area in gq. miles— 1,052 
Population— 71,124 
Revenue — R b. 3,22,000 

Madras States 

Sandor — Raja Srimant Yeehwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Benapati 
Raja of— j 

Date of birth — 15th November ’08 
Date of BucceBsion— 6th May *28 
Area in Bq. mileB— 167 
Population — ii ,684 
Revenue— Rs, 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

DoJana'—Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 


Simla Hill States 

Baghal — Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth— 14th March ’09 
Date of succession— 13th Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 124 
Population — 25.090 
Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat— Raja Durga Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 16th Sept., ’oi 
Date of succession— 30th Dec. ’1941 
Area in sq. miles — ,3rt 
Population — 9,696 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 

BhajJI— Rana Birpal, Rana of — 

Date of birth— 19th April ’06 
Date of succession — 9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 96 
Population — 14,263 
Revenue— Rs. 99,00 J nearly 

Jobbal-Rana Sir^Bhagat Chandra Bahadui 
K.C.8.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12th Get. 1888 
Date of succession — 29th April ’10 
Area in stp miles — 288 
Population— 28,600 
Revenue — Rs. 8,60.000 nearly 

Keontbal— Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 2lBt January ’06 
Date of succession — 2nd Feb, ’I6 
Area in sq. miles— 116 
Population— 26,699 
Revenue— Rb. 1,30,000 nearly 

Kumharsaia— Rana Vidyadhar Sinirh 
Date of birth— 1896 ^ * 

Date of BuccesBion— 24th August ’14 
Area in sq. miles— 97 
Population— 12,227 
Revenue— Rb. 76,000 nearly 
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NtUfwh— Raja Joj^indra Singh. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of Bucceftsion— l8th Sept, ll 

Area in eq. milefl— 256 

Population — 52,737 

Revenue— Rs. 8,71,000 nearly 

Tlroch— Thakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birih — 4tb July 1887 
Date of Bucceasion — 14th July ’02 
Area in sq. miles— 75 
Population — 4,219 
Revenue — Rs. 1,3 j, 000 nearly 

Western India Staten 

Bajtna— Malek Shri Kamnlkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of- 

Date of birth—eth December ’07 
Date of Bucceflfiion— 2nd Feb. ’20 
Area in sq. milcB— 183,12 
Population— 14, 0l7 
Revenue— R b. 1,82,424 average 
Bantwa-Manavtdar— Babi Ghnlam 
Moyuddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of- 

Date of birth— 22nd December ’ll 
Date of BiicceBfllon — October ’18 
Area in Bq. milcB— 221*8 
Population — 1 4,984 
Revenue— R b. 8,46,000 nearly 

Chuda — Thakore Shri Bahadiirsinghji, 
JarovarBinhji, 'rhaknr of — 

Date of birth —23rd April ’09 
Date of BucceBsion— 20th January ’21 
Area in Bq. milefi— 782 
Population— 1 1,331 
Revenue — Rb. 2,11,000 nearly 

Jaadan — Darbar Shroe Ala Khachar, 

Chief of- 

Date of birth— 4th November ’u5 
Date of fluccesflion — llth Juno ’J9 
Area in Bq. mileB~-296 
Population — 36,632 
Revenue— Rb. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sanganl— Thakore Shri Pradyurana- 
Sinhji 

Date of birth— 6th December ’20 
Date of BucceflBion— 23-2-30 
Date of Installation— 10-12-40 
Area in Bq. miles— 90 
Population — 12, 1 66 
Revenue— Rb. 1,60,000 nearly 

Lakhtar — Thakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji, KaranBinhji, Thakore Saheb of — 
Date of birth— llth January 1881 
Date of succession— 8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles — 247,438 
Population —2 1 , 1 23 
Revenue — R b. 4.49,000 

Lathi— Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadshinhii, 

Thakore of— 


Date of birth— Slflt March ’12 

Date of succession — i4th October ’18 

Area in Bq. miles— 41*8 

Population— 8,35 

Revenue— Rb. 1,86,000 

Malia— Thakor Shri Raiflinhji Modji, of— 

Date of birth- 14th February 1898 

Date of Buccesflion — 20tb Oct. ’07 

Area in sq. mileB— 103 

Population— 12, 660 

Revenue — Rb. 8,02,000 

Mull— Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhji, of — 

Date of birth- lOth July 1899 

Date of BucceBsion — 3rd December ’05 

Area in Bq. miles— 133*2 

Population— 16,390 

Revenue— Rb. 1,67,000 nearly 

Patdl— Desai Shri RaghuvirBinhji, of — 
Date of birth — 8th Jan. ’26 
Date of BuccesBion— 25th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 39 4 
Population — 2,508 
Revenue— Rfl. 1,14.000 

Sayla — 'Phakor Saheb Shri Madarainhji, 
Vakhatsinhji, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 28th May 1868 
Date of BucceBBion — 25th Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles — ‘222*1 
Population— 13.351 
Revenue— Rs. 2,54,000 

Thaua Devil— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Lax man. Chief of — 

Date of birth— 28 th Nov. 1895 
Date of BucceBsion — I2th Oct. ’22 
Area in Bq. miles — 94*21 
Population— 1 1,348 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad— Waghela Bhuraeinhii Dolatsinhji 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. ’00 
Date of Buccession — I9th Feb. ’21 
Area in sq. miles — 1,260J 
Population— 62,839 
Revenue— Rb. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia— Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 16th March ’05 
Date of Buccession— 7th Sept. ’80 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 13,749 
Revenue— Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khanji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 2lst June ’17 
Date of succession— 26th January ’28 
Area in sq. miles — 30 
Population— 3,456 
Revenue— Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1943 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar presided over the All-India Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which met at Cawnpore. The Committee accepted 
a resolution authorising the President to select office-bearers for the 
next year. Among others — Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherji (Working Pre- 
sident), Bhai Paramanand and Mr. N. C. Chatterjee (Vice-Presidents), 
Dr. B. S. Moonje and Mr- Ashutosh Lahiri (General Secretaries) were 
selected office-bearers. 

Allama Mashriquo exhorted Khaksars in New Delhi to work for 
Hindu Moslem Unity and said that no humanity would win freedom 
by fighting other Communities. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras sent a letter to 
the Editors of English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not 
publish the New year Honours List, withdrawing the facilities to receive 
copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to Press. 

Mr. N. B Sarkar, Commerce Member, Government of India, stated 
in Calcutta : — “If the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, 
exports of foodgrains from the country would be completely stopped 

after J^Iarch, 1U43.’’, 

The ban on Khaksars in Bengal wuis withdrawn. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in London : 

“Whatever transformations or modifications there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Princes in India and their able advisers 
were bound to play a very large part*’. 

The Reserve Bank of India issued a Press communique stating that 
the Bank would shortly issue a Bank Note of the denomination of Rs. 2 in 
accordance with the direction of the Central Government. 

The Government of Madras issued orders, re ; Press privileges, 
cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 

other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India 
of any document containing any words, signs, or visible representations 
of the nature described in Su >. Sec. (l) of Sec. 4 of the Indian 
Press Act. 

M. Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation, at a Press Con- 
ference at Rawalpindi, said that the Treaty Alliance between Turkey 
and Great Britain had stabilised Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in reply to Mr. Sorenson, in the House of 

Commons re : raising the ban on contact between non-Congress 
representatives and Congress leaders, said that as the decision was 
taken by Government of India, he was not prepared to interfere. 

At the All-India Sikh Youth Conference, in Lahore, Sadar Bahadur 
Ujjal Singh presided. He exhorted the Sikh youths to join the Army 
in as large numbers as possible. 

Igt. The Nawftb Bahadur of Dacca, Mioister for Agriculture and Induatriea, in a 

New year Meseage to the people of Bengal gave an aasurance that there was no 

cause for anxiety regarding the rice situation in the province as a whole. 

4 
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The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Cawnpore. Mr. 
V. D, Bavarkar preflided. — The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution 
authorising the President to select office-bearers for the next year. The Com- 
mittee approved of the names proposed by Mr. Bavarkar in consultation with 
Mahasabha leaders.— The following were selected office bearers for the ensuing 
year : Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherji (Working President); Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B. 
G. Khaparde, Mr. N. C. Ohatterji, Rai Bahadur Harish Chandra, Bhai Paramananda 
and Sir Gokul Chand Narang (Vice-Presidents) : Dr. B. B. Moonje and Mr. 
Ashiitosh Lahiry (General Becretaries; ; and Mr. Cliandia Gupta Vedalankar and 
Mr. G. V. Ketkar, (Secretaries). 

2nd. Mr. D. N. Wadia, in his prenidenfial address at the 30th Bession of the 
Indian Bcierice Congress in Calcutta, made a suggestion for preventing world 
wars in the future. 'I'he method Mr. Wadia advocated was that the 8upi>Iy and 
the free movement of a few ferro-alloys and a few strategic key minerals for 
non-industrial uses should be coutrollal by some central organization. 

Allarna Mashrique vvlio arrived in New Delhi from Madras exhorted Khaksars 
to work for Hindu-Moslcm Uibity and said no community would win freedom 
for itself or for the country by fighting other communities. 

Ex-Premier Allah lUix as I’lvsidcnt of the Azad Muslim Board, in a statement 
on the decisions of the Hindu Maliasabha at Cawnpore, said : “I appeal to Mr. 
Jinnali at this juncture to take the initiative in his hands and bring about 
a Hcttlomcnt witli the Cotigrcss. VVe, Aza<l MuslimR. welcome ever more for a 
National (Jovernrnont based on a Congress- League Hcttlr'ment.’’ 

8rd. Mr. N. R Barker, Commerce >leml)cr of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
met representatives of a number of (diambers of Oommiu’ce and Commercial 
Asso(‘iationB at a Conference at the Ben-al National Chamber of Commerce 
In Calcutta, when the food supi)ly prolilem was discussed. Tlie Commerce 
Mctnlxir admitted that the control schemes initiated by the Government had not 
yielded the results they had expecred. It should bo appreciated that in the 
absence of any scheme for eonfrol, the siiUM'ion would liave lieen even worse. 

Tiie Chief Becretary to tfie (Tovernment of .Madias sent to the ediiors of 
English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not publish tlie New Year 
Honours List, the following letter : — “I am directed to slate that as you have 
not published the New Year Honours List, the Government have decided to 
witlidraw the facilities given to your reporters to go over to the secretariat to 
receive cojiies of l^ress Communiques, I’rcss Notes and other materials officially 
released to the Press, 'i'his decision will take effect immediately.” 

4th. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in his 
presidential address at the bth Session of the Indian Btatisiical Conference in 
Calcutta, stressed the important role played by Blaiisiies in modern civilized life. 

'I’he Indian Scienc(! Congress concluded its deliberations in Calcutta— Subjects 
relating to different brauclies of Bcieuee iueludiug Anthropology and Archaeology, 
PliysicB, Medical and Veterinary, Botany and Physiology were discussed. 

6th. Mr. N. K. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, at a meeting he had 
with the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, stated : 
“If the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, exports of food- 
grains from the country would be completely stopped after March, 1943.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, formula for a political settlement was 
suggested in a resolution admitted for discusBion. 

6th. A notification in the Calcutta Gazette stated that the ban on Khaksars 
in Bengal had been withdrawn. 

The Government of the N. W. F. Province withdrew the ban on Khaksars. 

Dr. P. y. Naidu, Vice President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, expressed 
the view in Madras, that the British government must immediately concede the 
demand for the constitution of a National government for India, that they 
must not encourage any proposal emanating from any party, whatever its 
importance might be, jeopardising the integrity of the country. 

The Ooinmittee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, in a communication to the Government of India expressed anxiety over 
‘‘the serious shortage of cloth and the consequent abnormal rise in its price 
which is causing great hardships to the masses in the country.” The Committee 
requested them to put an embargo on export of cloth till such time as enough 
stocks were available in the country to meet the local requirements. 
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7tb, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haque, leader of the Pro^j:reBBive Coalition Party in the 
Bengal Legislature, in a PresB statement, suggested certain alternative Bchemea 
to those recommended by the Bengal Land Revenue Coramission. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon of the 
Overseas League, given in honour of the Jam Sahib of Nawangar, in London, 
said ; “Whatever modifications or transformations there might be In the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Princes in India and their able advisers were 
bound to play a very large part.” 

8th. The Bengal Association of Master Printers and Allied Industries in a 
resolution aaopted by them, made the suggestion that instead of commandeering 
90 per cent of the production of paper-mills, the government of India shoula 
release Jrd. of such production for the use of the public. 

9th. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a gathering in Madras, 
declared that the great ideal that had inspired him from the time of his entry 
into politics and which be had scrupulously tried to practise during the course 
of his public life >Ya8 to pursue the j)ath of forbearance (shanti) and not to 
give place to temper politics. 

Sir Henry 'Ivvynnm, (xovernor of C. P., opening the Luksbminarayan Institute 
of Technology at Nagpore, paid a tribute to the munificence of the late Rai 
Bahadur Lakshminarayan, who donated Rh. 35 lakhs for the Institute. 

Dr. T. S. Rajan, ex-Minister, commenting on the Madras Government's action 
in withdrawing Press privileges from newspai^ers, observed : “It is a silly 
expression of impotent anger against the popular press by the Madras 
Government.” 

The Government of Orissa issued a Press Note addressing all Oriyas, who 
left their employment in C3idcutta following the air raids on the City, to return 
there as soon as possi))l(! in their own interests. 

10th. The General (A)UiK‘il of the Anjuman himajat-i Isliim, Lahore, at a meeting 
unanimously rosolvc’d to ccunniemorate the memory of the lute Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan by (a) l)uilding a ‘‘Sikander Hall” in the Islamic College for girls 
and (b) by fonudiug Sii Sikandar iMilitary Academy in the Islamic College for boys. 

11th. Sir Jogt'udia Singli, Mt iuber for K<iucnliou, H('alLb and Ijuuds, at n I'ress 
Conference in New D< ll)i, ]e\i( \vij*g the lesults of the ‘‘grow more food” 
campaign, gave tiguicH to indicate that the increase of 7*0 million acres under 
rice and inillctH, which was set as the goal for the previous year, had been 
acliicved. 

Sir Azizul llaqiic, tlu; High Commissioner for Ii»dia in a broadcast from 
London, made an ai)i>eal to the [)eople of Britain to hell) the victims of the 
Cyclone, which occuiicd in Midnapore in S. W. Bengal. 

12th. Mr. Jayatlirnm, Chief Secretary to the C. 1*. CJovcrnmciit at a By)ecial Press 
Conference at Nagpur, announced the news of a settlement l)etween Professor 
Bhaiisali and the C. P. (Government, leading to the former undertaking to break 
his fast. 

Mr. Jayathram said that the order issued under the Defence of India 
Rules banning i>ubIication of all news about Professor Bbansali on December, 
194‘J, had been vvithdiawn. ^ 

Mr. N. R. Saiker, Coinmcrce""Member, Government of India, had discussions in 
New Delhi, with the Assam Governor, Sir Andrew Clow, in regard to the food 
position in Assam vis-a-vis the disposal of the province's surplus of 40,0(30 tons 
of rice. 

Her Highness the Dowager Maharani Gajaraja Sabiba of Gwalior passed 
away at Gwalior at the age of 49. 

13th. The Directorate of Civil Sujiplies, Government of Bengal, drew up a com- 
prehensive scheme for the distribution of sugar in Calcutta and the districts of 

The Government of Orissa isBued a ITess Note on the damage caused by the 
Cyclone in Puri district on November 15, 1942. 

lith. Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of the United Provinces, addressing the 
opening session of the Central Advisory Board of Education at Lucknow, stressed 
education’s part in post-war reconstruction and the importance of discipline in 
^hools, Colleges and Universities* 
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15th. The Reserve Bank of India isBued the followinji; Press Communique 
“The Reserve Bank of India will shortly issue from its Issue Offices in India a 
Bank note of the denomination of Rs. 2 in accordance with the direction of the 
Central Government in terms of the provisions of Sec. 24 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act ( II of 1934 ). 

The Government of Bengal decided to take a census of the area of land under 
cultivation of various crops in the province and also their yields in 1943-44, in 
order to find the exact scope “of the grow more food” campaign in the province. 

H. E, Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, gave an assurance in Bombay, 
after his return from New Delhi, that allotments of food were made to Bombay 
province from other provinces which, provided they were fulfilled, should keep 
Bombay both in the city as well as in the districts well upto April. 

16th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahaeabha nomi- 
nated the following to be members of the Working Committee : Mr. Gulab 
Chand Hirachand, Mr. A. B. Bhide, Mr. B. V. Gogte and Mr. Anand Priyaji. 

17th. Mr. K. M. Munshi, delivering the inaugural address of the Nagpur Press 
Club, said : The cry of Pakistan was created, fostered and stimulated by the 
British Government for its own purposes and it will be utter self-delusion that 

the Hindu Muslim problem is a local one created by us and that we can 

solve it. My own view is that we should refuse to be bullied by anybody, 

whether in this country or outside, into conceding anything which will in any- 

way militate against the unity of the country”. 

18th. The Government of Bombay served an order, under the Criminal law Amend- 
ment Act, on l^acbraj and Co. intimating them that the Government intend to 
forfeit Rs. 7(1, (XK) believed to be funds belonging to the All- India Congress 
Committee deposited with tlie Hindustan feiigar Mills Ltd., in the Bitapur 
District, IT. P, — Hacbaraj and (^o. were? the mattaging agents of the mills. 

The Hon’blo Dr. B. R, Aml)odkar, presiding over the hundred and first 
anniversary of the late l\lr. Mabadev Govinda Uannde at Poona, declared : 
I honestly think that only llanade's political philosophy can lielp us to break 
the deadlock and march on”. 

Two resolutions were tabled by Hir Ziauddin Ahmed dealing with Food and 
Price Control to bo discussed in the Budget session of the Central Assembly. 

Itith. I he 1st report issued by the Civil Defence H.Q. Bengal, on information 
received fiom combined H.Q. Eastern India, stated: “A small formation of 
enemy bombers attacked the Calcutta area between 21, (X) hrs. and 22,(30 hrs. 
on January lO”. 

Urgent ste\>s were taken by the Bengal Government to relieve the coal supply 
position in Calcutta. 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian LangiiageB 
Newspapers Association in Bombay, Guveinment’s intention to effect a cut in the 
newsprint supply for 1943 was criticized. — Mr. Amritalal Beth presided. 

20th. 3 he Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, at 
a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced the decision of the Government of 
of Bengal to set np an organization of selected importers and di8tril)utois 
throughout Bengal to ensure equitable distribution over the whole province ul 
fair prices of essential commodities im))orted at known prices. 

Following the communication announcing the restoration of Press privileges 
to newspapers from which they stood withdrawn, the Government of Madras 
issued orders cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

21st. Mr. L. 8. Amery said in the House of Commons that the question of 
shipping wheat to India to tide over until the new crop was available, was being 
urgently considered by the British Government. 

The eighth session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy^s 
House, New Delhi. — ^Tbe Hon’ble the Home Member presented a brief review of 
the internal situation which was followed by a discussion. 

At a Conference between Mr. Somerset Butler, Controller of Foodgrains Purchase, 
Government of India and some representative biisinessmeu of Calcutta, in the 
premises of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, questions relating to the Government 
scheme for maintaining food supply in the country were discussed. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, in reply to a question in the Bouse of Commons, re : 
rslitf work in Bengal, said ”For the organization of relief the affected area 
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has been divided into 54 circles, each circle in charge of a full-time relief officer 
who places and co-ordinates the work of the Government, voluntary relief workers 
and relief of organizations. The latter are undertaking the distribution of immediate 
gratuitous relief with food, clothing and other necessities, while the Government 
attend to long-term relief, such as loans to rebuild houses, reorganizing business 
and the purchase of cattle and agricultural implements”. 

22nd. The Government of India, in order to relieve low-paid establishments, decided 
to liberalise, with effect from the Ist January, 1943, the dearness allowance 
Scheme for Central Government servants other than railway employees. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India of any 
document containing any words, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in Bub Bee. (1) of Sec. 4 of the Indian Press Act. 

The immediate closure of echools in the city and suburbs without any chance 
of revival iinless Government came forward with Bnancial help was visualised 
in a resolution adopted at a Conference of Heads of various school in Calcutta. 

23rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a Conference convened by the Madras 
Youth Council, in Madras, to discuss problems connected with National Govern- 
uieot and National Defence explained his proposals for a Congress-League 
settlement. 


24th. The Jam Bahib of Nawanagar. one of India’s representatives on the British 

War Cabinet, arrived at Karachi, ia n • tt 

The National Defence Council met at the Viceroys House. New Delhi, H. K 
the Viceroy presided. The C. in C. reviewed the war situation. Ihe policy of 
the Government of India in relation to the dearness allowance was explained by 


Dr. Arabedkar and discussed. . 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah addressing a meeting of the Muslim federation in I?ombay, 
declared: ‘The key to resolving the present deadlock primarily rests with 

Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders : if they show real and genuine desire it 
is possible to solve the problem”. . , ^ . • i 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the I’unjab Premier, was nnnnimoiisly 
elected leader of the Punjab Unionist Party at the Ist meeting of the 1 arty at 


4 he Government of Orissa advised ihe rice and paddy ciiUiyators not to 
dispose of their saleable stocks of rice and paddy to private speculative buyers as 
those persons generally offered unduly low prices whereas the Central Govern men t 
would make big purchases at reasonable prices under the l/entral 1 urchases 


bcheme. 


25th. Mr. N. R, Ssiker, Commerce and Food Member, Governmerjt of India, 
speaking at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced that in order to 
provide early relief for the wbeut shortage, the Government have arranged for 
Bubstantial imports of wheat during the coming 3 months”. n 

A meeting of the Bind Cabinet was held at Karachi to consider the Govern- 
ment of India order lifting price control on wheat. , • . a n 

His Excellency bir Maurice Hallett, Governor of U. P., speaking at an A. K. 
P. lally at Benares, said; “I do not luetend to be a miliiary expert, but it 
may well be that Japan, if driven out of the islands of the Pacific Ocean will 
concentrate her forces on an attack against India. That attack will fail, out 
there may be much ‘blood, toil, tears and sweat^ before it is defeated ; we must 
be prepared to meet it”. 


tb. The contributions of -the late Sir Gooroodas Banerjee to Bengali educational 
and cultural life were recalled at a public meeting in Calcutta, Dr. bbyama 

Prosad Mukherjee presided. . j nu r tu u \ v. 

34 persons including 12 women were arrested at Chavjpati (Bombay) where 
a crowd had collected to hold a meeting in connexion with the Independence Day. 

A Bengal Government Press Note said : “Now that the Government of 
India has announced the policy of Central purchase of foodgrains and the de- 
control of the wholesale i rice of wiieat, it is possible for the Bengal Government 

to announce its corresponding policy”. , w j - 

The uiider-Secretary of btate for India, the Earl of Munster, when asked in 
the House of Lords about “the famine situation in India”, : ihe food 

situation in India is difficult but it is not a famine snuation. The shortage 
affects only urban and a few rural areas”. 
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M. AUy. Leader of the Turkish Press delegation at a Press Confermce ai 
Rawalpindi, declared : “^J’he Treaty Alliance between Turkey and Great Britain 
has stabilised Anjilo-Turkish relations and it will influence not only the 
position in the Middle East for this war but also the coming problem of peace 
and the period following the peace agreement”. 

7'lie Travancore Council held its session in the Council Chamber at 

Trivandrum. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan president, was in the chair. 

28th, Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons by Mr. Sorenson (Labour) 
to raise the ban on contact between Non-Congress representatives and Congress 
leaders to enable them to discuss possible political developments.— Mr. 
Amery replied : “Decision in this matter was taken by the Government 
of India and I see no reason to ask them to reconsider it, 

Mr. Amery replying to questions regarding food shortage, recalled the Govern- 
ment of India’s statement that if hoarded stocks could be got on the market 
and fairly distributed, there was little danger of the** people having to go 
seriously short. 

Hardar Sant Singh, in a resolution admitted for discussion in the Central 
AHseml)ly, suggested the formation of a Committee of the Central Assembly 
and the Council of State to examine the system of Control of the necessaries of 
life and report by the middle of March on how to ensure an equitable distribu- 
tion of those articles. 

29th. Twenty members of an alleged revolutionary gang, who accordiiig to the 
Police, were responsible for a number of bomb outrages in Bombay, were 
arrested. 

Sir Baron Jayatilaka, Ceylon Government representative in India, forwarded 
to his (Tovernment the reply of the Government of India, relating to his 
Government’s request for 20,000 Indian labourers for rubber plantations. 

80th. A series of resolutions were passed by the Working Committe of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, which met at Kishoregunj, By one resolution, the 
Committee protested against the manner in which “tlie Government are 
delaying elections to the seats rendered vacant by the death of Muslim 
members of the Legislature”. It was asserted that this delay was “due to the 
fear that the Ministry has of being defeated at the ele(‘tions.” 

A press Note said, ‘‘Consistently with the policy of fair buying and honest 
selling, the Government of Bengal have allowed a small increase iji the maximum 
prices of sugar in C'alcntta.” 

Various matters relating to the cotton textile industry in Bengal were dis- 
cuBsed by Mr. D. N. Chaudhnri, in his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Millowners' Association in Calcutta. 

Professor N. Gangulee, commenting on the statement made by Mr. Amery, 
Heeidaiy of ^^tate, that there was no famine and no widespread prevalence of 
food shortage in India, said : “British public is still ignorant of the true food 
situation in India and whatever news from India has come conclusively proves 
that Mr. Amery was wrong.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary announced that the Punjab Government cancelled 
their order of 8e])tcmber. PJ42, requiring all printers, iiublisbers, and editors of 
newspapers and periodicals, published in the Punjab, to submit before publica- 
tion for Bern tiny, to the tSpecinl Press Adviser, Lahore. 

Bardar Bahadur IJjjal Bingh, m. l. a., presiding over the All-India Sikh 
Vouth Conference held in Lahore, made a call to the Bikh Youths to join the 
military in as large numbers as possible. 

81st. At the All-India Bikh Youth Conference which concluded in Lahore, a 
decision to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab with a view to establishing “Azad Punjab” was taken. 


February 1943 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner died in Bombay. 

Lala Duni Chand Ambalvi, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly, 
placed the Congress view-point regarding the political situation in 
India before Mr. William Phillips, President Boosevelt s Personal Envoy. 
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Sir Baron Joyafeilaka, the Ceylon Government’s representative, 
observed : “India and Ceylon cannot afford to be bad friends.” 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony, President-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association, emphasized at Bangalore, the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indians to face the economic and political 
problems in a spirit of stern realism 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks’ 
duration from the 10th*. of February. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Arnory in answer 
to Mr. Vernon Bartlet, said that conditions in India wore not 
famine conditions. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Rahindra Nath Tagore 
were discussed by the executive committee of the Tagore Society. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria's 
adjournm mt motion censuring Government on their Paper Control Order. 

Mr. N. R. Barker, Food Member, replying to Mr. K C Neogy, 
said in the Central Legislative Assembly : “The Government of India 
are nob committed bo the supply of any specific quantity of foodstuffs 
to Ceylon. 

Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to 
the Viceroy l>y several leading Indian merchants and business 
organizations in the country. 

In the Bengal L(‘gislative Assembly, a new party to bo called 
“The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party” was to be formed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, fore-shadowed 
enhanced taxtation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943 -44. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Hon. Sir 
H. P. Mody, K.B.E., the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarker and the lion. Mr. M. S. 
Aney having tendered their resignations of the office of members 
of the Governor-gmorarir Executive Council, H. E. the Governor 
general has accepted their resignations.” 

Sir James Taylor, K. C. I. E., Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India, died in Bombay. 

A joint statement issued by Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr. N. R. 
Sarker and Sir H. P. Mody observed, inter alia : “Certain differences 
arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue of the 
action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi's fast), and we felt we could 
no longer retain our offices.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution requesting 
the Bengal Government to move the Government of India for the 
immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha suggested 
that a national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself be made to 
break his fast. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent a reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution 
urging Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord > Linlithgow, 
which stated inter alia ; “The attitude of the government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Gandhi’s fast is set out clearly and in detail 
in the communique which they issued on Feb, 10.” 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All Parties 
Sikh Gonferenoe in Lahore, under the presidentship of Sardar Baldeo 
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Singh, it; was decided to send a telegram to His Excellency the 
Viceroy urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the interest of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India. 

An 86 page booklet entitled : “Congress Responsibility for the 
Disturbances, 1942-43,” related the troubles which followed “the Sane- 
tioning of a mass movement by the A. I. C. 0 on Aug 8, 1942.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 
raised a point of constitutional importance when he saught a ruling 
from the chair, as to whether the House had a right to know what 
advice a Minister bad tendered to the governor in relation to a 
particular matter. 

iBt. Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, President of the All -India Muslim League, in an address 
to the students of the Ismail College, Bombay, emphasizing the Muslim League’s 
demand for Pakistan vis-a-vis the political deadlock in the country, declared 
that it was a matter of commonsense that if the two principal parties made 
combined efforts tlien the British government would yield. 

Mr. Raingopalachari, speaking at the Ravenshaw College Commemoration Day 
celebrations at Cuttack, said that whenever the question of Pakistan was raisea, 
there was np]>OHition to it on the ground that it would break the unity of 
India. lie wanted people not (o get eonfcised about the word unity. 

I'he anrnial conference of the Beliar Provincial Muslim League, held at Patna, 
liassed reKolutions drawing the attention of the Government to the shortage of 
small coins and dematiding the exemption of Muslims from collective respon- 
sibility in respect of damage caused during the disturbances in the Province. 

The following were elected oflice-bearers of the Central Administration of the 
Enro()ean Associations for 1943 — President— Mr. C. P. Landson, M. L. A. 
(Central) ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. M. A. F. Hirtral, M. L. A. (Calcutta), and 
Mr. VV. J. Withams (South India); Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. S. Aathus 
(Calcutta). 

2nd. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner passed away after a short illness at 
his residence at Bikaner House in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India and Burma, in a written 
answer to a ynivliamentary question outlined plans for the re-establishment of 
normal life in Burma after the eviction of the Japanese. 

An India Command Joint War communique stated from New Delhi : “On the 
Assam Front our forward patrols are now operating in the Town area in the 
Upper Chindw’in District.” 

Mr. C. P. Landson, (chairman) addressing the ordinary annual meeting of the 
Calcutta branch of the European A880(dation, held in Calcutta, referred to the 
Indian political problem and said that the Association felt that constitutional 
changes should be held in abeyance during the period of the war. 

Among non-oflicial resolutions ballotted for discussion in the Central Assembly 
on Feb. 18, were two, in one of which Pandit Nilkantha Das urged immediate 
steps to implement the Federal part of the government of India Act and in the 
other, Mr. K. C Neogy recommended the suspension of the Central Legislature. 

Dr. E. S. Moonje, in a press interview in New Delhi, suggested an “un- 
official army” of 1,100,000 Indians— a lakh from each province to be trained by 
the Government of India, particularly in guerilla warfare, to stand as a second 
line of defence behind the Bghtiiig forces. This unofficial army, he added, 
would be used to maintain order in the country in times of emergency. 

M. Badak of the Turkish Press Mission, speaking at a luncheon in Calcutta, 
said : “In ihekffourse of our sojourn in the country, it has been possible for us 
to go and come in contact with the people and appreciate the entire civilization 
of India, old as well as new.” 

Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Personal Envoy, arrived at 
Lahore on a week’s visit to the Punjab. 

8rd. M. Atay, leader of the Turkish Press delegation, replying to an address of 
welcome by the Mayor of Calcutta, paid a handsome tribute to India’s war effort. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement to the Press at Hyderabad, made an 
appeal to the Muslim League leaders to come to an agreement with the Congress 
aaia the British Government to solve the impasse in India. 
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Mr. 8. Satyaranrti, m. l, a., (Central) was ordered to be released by the 
government of Madras on medical grounds. 

^fh. The Congress view-print regarding the political situation in India was placed 
before ^Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Personal Envoy, by Lala 
Duni Chand Ambalvi, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly. 

Mr. N. R. barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met the 
Committee of the Association of Indian Industries in Bombay, declared : 
Export of fondgrains from India has been considerably curtailed during recent 
months ai.d imports came to less than three days’ rice consumption of India. 

5th. Bir Baron Joytilaka, the Ceylon Government’s representative in Delhi, ob- 
served : “India and Ceylon cannot afford to be on bad terms.” 

Of the 11 adjournment motions tabled for the opening day of the Central 
Legislative Assemtily, 4 sought to raise a debate on the food position, d’hey 
were tabled by Bardar Bant Bingh, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. G. V. Deshmiikh 
and Mr B. Banerjea. 

Bir Tenant Bloan, Adviser to the Governor of the United Provinces, at a 
Press Conference at Lucknow, said that a considerable number of persons de- 
tained under Rules 26 and 120 had already been released and it was the policy 
of Government to release such persons as soon as their further detention was 
considered to be unwarranted. 

6th. The Executive Committee of the Bind .Tournalist Association requested the 
Government to withdraw the order served on the editor of the Sind Observer 
“directing him to submit editorial comments for pre-censorship for a month. 

The Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly decided to send a 
representative for inclusion in the Bengal Cabinet to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Bhysma Prusad Mukherji. 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony Prcsident-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addrehsing a public meeting at Bangalore, emphasised the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indian community to face the economic and i)olitical prob- 
lems, that would confront them in an India which was soon going ro be free, 
in a spirit of stern realism, and to formulate their future policy accordingly. 

7th. Mr. M. N. Roy, at. a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion of the observance 
of “Peoples Freedom Day”, explained “tlio fundamental piinci|)le8 of a genuinely 
democratic constitution guraiitecing to the people of India the freedom they 
need.” 

Dr. K. Lakshmaiiswamy Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, in 
his address on the occasion of the annual founder’s day of Annamalai Uni- 
versity, refuted the criticism that Indian Universities had failed to fulfil their 
purpose and the higher education as imparted in India had not turned a success. 

8th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, visualized the part that the Rota- 

rians the world over would play in achieving “a world ideal of brotherhood 

of man, in sharp contrast to the selfish objectives of Axis nations.” 

Mr. N. R. Barker, Member for Food and Commerce addressing the 2nd. 
meeting of the Food Advisory Council, in New Delhi, said that the statistical 
position of food crops of the year, though not quite satisfactory, was not such 
as to justify any undue alarm or panic. 

Proposals for the renewals of grants during tjie year 1943-44 for the develop- 
ment of the handloom, Bericulture in small scale and cottage woolen indus- 
tries were approved l)y the Btanding Fiiiance Committee at its meeting held 
in New Delhi. Bir Jeremy Raisman the Finance Member, presided. The 
grants agreed to amounted to Rs. 5 lakhs in the case of the let, and to Rs. 1 
lakh each in the case of the 2nd. and 3rd. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Karani gave notice of an adjournment motion in the CentrsI 

Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to take the Legislature 
into confidence in respect of very important lands of the country for which 
the Governor-general is compelled to issue ordinances.” 

Dr. P. Bubbarayan, former Madras Minister, in a Press statement made an 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take steps to end the political deadlock in the country. 

lOtb. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks’ duration from 
the 10th of January,— A Government of India Press Communique issued in 
this connection said that it was to be a fast according to capacity and during 
it, Mahatma Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make the 

5 
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wftter drinkable, as his wish was not to fast to death but to survive 
the ordeal. 

The Central Assembly began its budget session. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League nominated 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah for the presidentship of the next session of the All India 
Muslim League. 

Pandit L. K. Maitra (Nationalist Party) gave notice of two adjournment motions 
in the Central Assembly to discuss Mahatma Gandiii’s fast and the situations 
created therefor. 

nth. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery told the House of Commons : 
“Mr. Gandhi was in his normal state of health when he decided yesterday to 
undertake “fast.” 

The Central Assembly passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. Bnijnnth Bajoria’s 
adjourn naejit motion censuring Government on their l‘aper Comrol order. The 
Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Euio|>ean8 voted for the motion. 

The Hecrctary of Htate for India reponed in the House of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Vernon Bartlet (Independent) suggrstiug that instead of ship- 
ping wheat to India to relieve famine conditions there, he sliuuld initiate dis- 
cussions with the Government of the Union of Hoiith Africa for the purchase 
of maize. — Mr. Amt;ry said that conditions in Lidia were not famine conditions. 
The immediate request of the (*overnrneiit of India was for win at and he had 
DO reason to think that maize would be an acceptalile substitute. 

In the Central Assembly. Mr. N. Jl. (marker, Foo<l Member, replying to Mr, 
K. C. Neogy, said : “ 1 he Government of India aie not committed to supply 

of any spetrifn* quantity of foodstufls to Ceylon. U'lny have, however, undertaken 
to assist Ceylon in resi cct of her primary grain require inenta as far as may be 
possible having regard to India’s corn and food position from time to time.” 

12th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. C. M. 'Irivedi read out an answer 
to a quesLioji on the situation in the E. and B. borders of lndi:i. 

I he Central Assembly resumed discussion on Miv Ncogy’s it solution urging 
an inquiry by a committee of members of the hoirse into alligations of excesses 
committed by the police and tho military in dealing with tlie disiurbances in 
the country. 

containing Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy on August 
14, 1943, the Viceroy’s reply thereto and Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the 
Government of India were released for publication together with the Gandhi- 
Viceroy Corresiioudeuce. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, members belonging to different parties 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Bir Ihomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget Bession of the Council. 

13th. Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to the Viceroy 
leading Indian merchants and biisinesB organizations in the country. 

Jiie Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist l.,eague, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta imesiding, passed a resolution expressing concern at the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Maliatma Gandhi which culminated in the fast. The 
resolution express^ the fear that, in view of his age and tjie duration of the 
fast, danger of serious results to his health and life could not be minimised, and 
It should be the duty of every one to explore every, method by which his life 
could be saved. 

Mr. bayed Abdul Aziz, in the course of his convocation speech at Aligarh 
little reflection will show that the relationship of Hindus 
and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers, who living under one roof, 
variance in regard to different matters and on the verge ot 
nostiliUq but, who once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
tneir relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common and of affection for their parents and other members of the family”. 

A foalute of 1;25 guns proclaimed the accession of H. H. Sir Sadul Singhii 
Bahadur to the “Gadi” of Bikanir, 


Government issued the following bulletin on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
I- U‘‘»dhi continues to be troubled with nausea and broken 
® IS not 80 satisfactory as yesterday”. 


Sit Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P, 
U, P. Merchants’ Chamber at Cawnpore, said : 


addressing the Council of the 
“We have a vast task before 
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ufl, 6r8t to win this war, then face the economic, social and political problem* 
which will at once arise. Do not let us indulge in mean destructive criticisms. 
Let us unite and co-operate ; if we do so, we shall shorten the war, and what is 
even more important, will get a new order in the peace”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party was formed, which was to 
be called, “The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party”, with two of eight Labour 
Members, namely, Mr. Aftab AU and Mr. J. M. Gupta. — The programme of the 
party would be drawn up in consultation with the various trade unions at 
a conference. 

The Governor of Bihar, by a proclamation, decided to suspend those provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act which required Jth of the members of the 
Legislative Council to retire after 3 years. 

The Indian Air Training Corps Scheme for the Univerties of India, was in 
augurated at Aligarh University by Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Collier, represen- 
ting Air A. C. 

16th. Sir Edward BenthalK Transport Member, in his Budget Statement in the 
Central Assembly, reviewing a year of “unparalleled activity and prosperity’’ for 
Indian state-owned railways, continued that “prosperity is illusory. But altnough 
critics will give railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that 
it has been earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price 
of what we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of available 
equipment’’. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, expressed his 
inability to join the i)roposcd Conference at Delhi of prominent leaders to discuss 
the situation arising out of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. 

A resolution by the Central Committee of Communist Party of India, said : 
•'Mahatma Gandhi’s statement have swept off every obstacle, every prejudice, 
that stands in the way of our great patriotic ]>artie8 uniting among themselves 
and with the peoydes of the United Nations”. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Pandit L. K. Maitra moving an adjourn- 
ment motion otj Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, appealed to members of the House to 
set aside all political considerations and unite in demanding the '‘immediate and 
unconditional” release of a great Indian who he said was revered by all. 

In the Council of Htate, Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved an adjournment motion 
demanding the “unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi”. 

16th. fThe Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division, Sardar Sant 
Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed on the Hindusthaft 
Times, Delhi, with regard to the publication of news relating to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, A. K. P’azlul Huq foreshadowed 
taxation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943-44, 'Ihe yield of the proposed 
enhanced taxation was estimated at Rs. 33 lakhs. 

In the Council of State non-ofticial resolutions figured on the agenda of the 
Council. 

17th. A communique issued by the Bombay Government on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health said : “Mr. Gandhi had a better day on the whole on Tuesday, but his 
general condition continues to caijse anxiety”. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : “Ihe Hon. Sir H. P. Mody, 
M. B. E. the Hon. Mr. N. K. Sarkar and the Hon. Mr. M. S. Aney having 
tendered their resignations of the oflices of Meml)erB of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council, H, E. the Governor General has accepted their resigna- 
tions”. 

Sir James Taylor, K. c. i. E., Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, died 
in Bombay. M 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
replying on behalf of the Home Member, informed Sir Ziauddin Ahmed that 
40 Conferences and Committee Meetings were convened by the civil departments 
of the Government of India irom April, 1942, to Feb. 1. 1943. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq presented the 
Budget, He confined his observations to the salient features of the Budget. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion on India’s food, fuel, drugs 
and cloth situation was continued. 

18th. The following communique was issued by the Bombay Government about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s health j— “The following is the report on Mr. Gandhi’s 
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condition up to this afternoon ; — “Although Mr. Gandhi had a total of 9 hours 
Bleep he is not refreshed nor mentally alert. “There is other evidence of 
euremia which is progressive. “'Jlie heart action is feebler. “Anxiety as to his 
oondition deepens. Sd. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder* Maj. Gen. R. H. Candis, Dr, B. C. 
Roy, Lt. Ool. M. G. Bhandari, Dr. Sushila Nayar & Lt. Ool. B. Z. Shah.” 

A joint statement issued by Mr, M. S. Aney, Mr. N. R. Sarkar and Sir 
H. P. Mody said “Our resignations from the Governor-Generars Council have 
been announced and all that we desire to do is to say by way of explanation 
that certain differences arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue 
(the issue of the action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast), and we felt 
we could no longer retain our offices. We wish to place on record our 
appreciation of the courtesy and consideration the Viceroy had extended to us 
throughout the period during which we had the privilege of being associated 
with him in the Government of the country.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, 
in reply to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed de(‘.lared that the physical damage caused to 
railway assets on the B. and N. W. Railway and E. I. Railway as the result of 
the political disturbances amounted in round figures to Rs. 16 lakhs and Rs. 
14 lakhs respectively. 

In the IJejigal Legislative Council, a supplementary demand for a grant for 
the current year amounting to over Rs. 3 crores was presented by Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, said : 
“I am content to leave the question of interviews with Mr. Gandhi to the 
discretion of the Government of India.” 

19th. The Bombay Government issued a communique re : Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health, whicli stated inter alia : “There is little change in the general condition 
except increasing weakness.” 

About L!(J0 leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and British from all parts of the 
country met in New Delhi to give expiession, as Mr. C. Bajagopalachari said, 
“to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to 
end his last.” 

The drafting Committee of the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and in view of the reports received about his 
health, the committee resolved to send the draft resolution to the Viceroy for 
immediate action. • 

The Bengal l.ogislative (Council passed a resolution requesting the Bengal 
- Governmetit to move tlie Government of India for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of Mahatma Garidhi. 

In the Central Leginlative Assembly, during the general debate on the 
Railway Budget, {^ir Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the railways were being 
run neither as a purely business eoncerii nor as a purely public utility 
concern but as a mixture of both and as one or the other according as 
the Government liked. 

20th. Mr. V. J). Havarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha, suggested, “a 
national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself to break his fast, the only’ way 
now, which is likely to i)iove more effective than any other to save his life.’’ 

The Bombay Government issued the following communique about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s condition : “Mr. Gandhi's condition has changed considerably for the 
worse. His condition is very grave. (8d). Dr. B. C. Roy, Maj-Gen. R. A 
Candy, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Dr. IS. Nayar, Lt. Col. M. G. Bhandari. Lt. Col. 
B. Z. Shah.” 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent the following reply to Sir Tej 
BalMur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution urging 
Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow : — “His Excellency 
asks me to say that he has received and considered the resolution adopted 
by the conference under your chairmanship, of which you were good enough 

to send him a copy today The attitude of the Government of India in the 

matter of Mr, Gandhi’s fast is set out clearly and in detail in the communique 
which they issued on Feb. 10.” 

At the Leadeis’ Conference in New Delhi, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, moving the 
resolution urging the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi, said that hie 
plea was that Mahatma Gandhi’s release was essentially necessary in tba 
interests of fairness and justice. 
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2t8t. The Bombay Government issued a communique stating that Mahatma 
Gandhi was entrernely weak and if the fast was not ended without delay, it 
might be too late to save his life. 

Hir Tej Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, said : ‘ We 
should be prepared for the worst but I should very strongly det>recate any 
demonstration leading to the disturbance of the peace.” 

The Standing Committee of the Leaders’ Conference hf ld a discussion in 
New Delhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, on the Viceroy’s reply to the 
resolution passed by the conference with regard to the request for the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and unanimously approved a cable* to be sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill. 

The annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India was held at Jaipur. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister, Jaipur, delivered the inaugural address. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Parties* Sikh Conference 
held at Lahore, under the presidentship of Sardar Baldeo Singh, Development 
Minister, Punjab, the situation created by Mahatma Gandhi's fast was discussed. 
The meeting decided to send a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy 
urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi iu the interests 
of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India. 

22nd. The doctor’s report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that he rallied 
from a crisis and slept for about 5^ hrs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief session when the excess demands 
for a grant of about Rs. 50, (XX) for 1940-11, presented to the House by Mr. 
A. K. Fazlnl Hiiq. at an earlier meeting came up for consideration. 

An SG'page booklet entitled "Congress Reaponsihilily for the disturbanees, 
1942-43” related tlie troubles which followed "the sanctioning of a mass 
movement by the A, I. C. C. on Aug. 8, 1942.” 

‘‘The ''Manchester Guardian", in the course of a leader on Mahatma Gandhi, 
said : "Wiiat the India Government and our government have to consider is not 
merely the barren question as to who is responsible for the disorders of last 
autumn, but the question as to what sort of India with what new and harder 
problems to solve will face us if Mr. Gandhi dies.” 

Tlie Central Legislative Assembly concluded diseussion on the motion moved 
by Mr. N. R. Barker, 'that the situation in this country as regards food, 
fuel, drugs and the production and distribution of standard cloth be taken into 
consideration.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of constitutional importance was 
raised by Dr. Nalinaknhya Hanyal when he sought on a point of order, a 
rilling from the chair, as to whether the house had a right to know what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in relation to a {^articular matter. 

The Council of State held a general diBcussion on the railway budget.— Sir 
Edward Bentliall referred to the manufacture of locomotives in India, and 
said that the Government had already decided to manufacture them in India. 
He referred to the recommendations of the Humphrey — Srinivasan Committee. 

23rd. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that there was 
no appreciable change to record. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall. the Transport 
Member, Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of 
post-war reconstruction, indicated the possibility of railways running air 
services in India after the war. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt, Leader of the 
official Congress Party, and Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hossain, 
Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, participated in the general discussion 

of the Budget. • j a i t u * * ■ 

Mr. Roosevelt received telegrams from a number of Americans including 
Pearl Buck, asking him to use his good offices to urge the unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and reopening negotiations between British and 
Indian leaders. 

24th. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s general condition showed a slight improvement, 

Mr. Churchill, replying to the cable sent to him by the Leaders’ Conference 
Committee urging Mahatma Gandhi’s immediate release, endorsed the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy. 
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In the Bengal Legielative Council, general diflcuBsion on the Budget was 

con^Tinued^n^rai Legifllative Agfiembly concluded discussion on the Ralway 
Budget which was passed. 

In the Council of State, the necessity for giving the executive authority a 
free hand in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed. 

25th. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that he had made 
no further progress. There was no a]>preciable change in his condition. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, answering questions in 
the House of Commons, said that the British Government entirly agreed with 
the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Mr. Gandhi’s efforta 
to enforce his unconditional release. 

The Bengal Legislative Council concluded general discussion of the Budget. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Mr. C. N. 'Jrivedi 
introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act of 1911 and the 
Indian Air Force Act of 1932. 

26th. Prayers for “all those devoted to the service of India and especially for 
Mr. Gandhi’’ were offered by the Bishop of Southwork at St. Martin-in-the-fields. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar, who resigned from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, issued 
a statement regarding his resignation. 

Mr. K. R. Haddow, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of tlie Bengal Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, explained the attitude of the 
European commercial and industrial interests, as represented by the Chamber, 
towards the crisis in India as also towards the wider issue of India’s political 
and constitulional future. 

The time of the Bengal Legislative Council was occupied with the discussion 
of the Hiippleinentaiy demand for the current year amounting to over Ks. 
3 crores presented by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore wCre discussed 
by the Executive Committee of the 'I'agore Society. 

A report received from I’alghnt said that Mr. P. Achntha Mcnon, i. c. B. 
Collector of Guutur, was appointed Agent-general for India in Washington, 
in succession to Sir G, B. Bajpai. 

27lh. Bir dereray Raisman, Finance Member, introducing the India Budget for 
1913-44, in the Central Legislative Assembly disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 
94,C6 crores for the current year and a prospective deficit of 60.28 crores 
next year on the basis of existing taxation. — The Finance Member urged the 
need for economy in personal expenditure. He said that during the war there 
was an obvious alternative to private spending whicli most iiowt rfully assisted 
the war effort— investment in loans of the Government of India on the 
largest posible scale. 

'i'he Government of Bombay served an order on the keeper of the 
Janmabhoomi Mudranalaya declaring the Press to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

28lh. The Bombay Government issued a press communique on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
condition. “Mr Gandhi’s general condition showB improvement. He is 

alert and in good spirits .” 

1’be Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board observed : “If 
India wants her children to be taught ]>ropeiIy, she must be prepared to pay 
her teachers f>roperly or face the alternative which is permanent inferiority in 
the society of civilized nations”. 

A large iinml)er of visitors saw Mahatma Gandhi and most of them were 
bis personal friends or bis own relatives. 

March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 3rd. March at 9-34. I.S.T. 
All the six doctors v7ho had been attending on him during his 21 
days fast were present. 

Sir Bijay Prosad Singh Eoy, former Revenue Minister, was 
elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Some Associations and Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
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under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act : The All-India 
Spinners’ Association in College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta, Burdwan District Congress Committee, Katwa Sub-divisional 
Congress Committee and Katwa Town Congress Committee (suspended). 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget — 
Sir K. V. Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hard- 
ships caused by the rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared ; ‘*No restrictions 
have been placed by the Afglian Government spociffcally against 
Indian traders and nationals in Afghanistan.” 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim 
League. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader 
of the House, indicated the prospect of two more sessions instead of the 
usual Autumn session in September. 

The All-India non-Congress loaders who met in Boinlmy, expressed 
the opinion that hotli thp govern. nent and the Congress should recon- 
sider their policy and their talks with Mahatma Gandhi led them to 
believe that a move for reconciliation would bear fruit. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Birmingham emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India, 
in the war. 

His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to approve the 
continuance in office of the Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, K C.S.I. C.I.E. 
Home Member, Government of India. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of 
salaries for teachers in schools of all grades. 

Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th. All-India 
Akali Conference observed inter alia : “I deprecate any differences 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought”. 

Mr. J. Van Manen, formerly general secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, died in Calcutta. 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court, 
for conspiring to wage war against the King. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill. 

The All-India Indian Christian Conference put forward the demand 
that a round t^le conference should be convened immediately in India 
to solve the political problems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was released from detention on grounds of health. 

The Pakistan Day was observed on the 23rd. March— Mr. Jinnah 
sent a message to the Muslims of India, stating that the ‘Pakistan 
Scheme’ was the final national goal of Muslim India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly,^ a Bill to validate marriages 
between Hindus belonging to the same “gotra” or “pravar” and between 
Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste was discussed. 

Sardar Gurubux Naurang, presiding over the 3rd. Prachar Conference 
of the Sikhs of northern India, observed : The Sikhs as a nation are 
prepared to forego all their claims to communal representations at the 
altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others also give up their 
claims and the communal award ceases to exist.” 
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Mr. S. Satyamurfci died in Madras. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal brought into force Sec. 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and took upon himself the 
administration of the Province. 

In tho Council of State, General Sir Alan Hartley said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training 
Corps to four of the universities besides Aligarh. 

Igt. In the communique issued by the Bombay Government on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s cond\tio!\, it was stated that he was in BpiiilB.~lt waB the 2l8t. 

day of Mahatma (^andlii’s fast. 

Dr. Y. 11. Ku, leader of the CMiinese Educational MiBsion, addressinp; Press 
correspotKlents in Delhi, said: ‘Our mission is simple. ’I'he Generalissimo 
has sent us here, in response to the kind invitation of H. E. the Viceroy, 
representing the Government and people of India, to make a first-hand study 
of various edncatioual and euUural institutions throughout India.” 

'I'he fofwi ])OHition in Homhay was reviewed at a meeting of the Food Advisory 
Council, Bombay. Mr. 11. F. Knight, Adviser to the Governor, presided. 

8ir Maurice Hallelf, Governor of the U. 1\ in an appeal in connexion with 
Red Cross week, said that the U. P. should aim at collecting Rs. dO lakhs 
during the year 1945. 

In the 8md Legislative AB‘^cmhly, the general discussion of the budget 
concluded.— The Premier and Finance Minister, 8ir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullalj, replying to the debate, rebutted the charge that the revenue 
returns had been iiiiderestimatcd. 

Mr. 8yed I^ausher Ali, ex-Minister, was elected speaker of the Bengal 
Lt^gislative Assembly. 

In the Orissa l^egislative Assembly, Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance 
Minister, in presenting the Budget, disclosed a deficit of Rs 3,81 lakhs in the 
Budget estimate for 1943-41. 

2iid. The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to 8ir Edward Benthall’s 
resolution recomno nding certain interim changes ( as wartime arrangement ) 
in the convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance, 

In tho Council of State, an adjournment motion by Mr. A Imam seekiitg to 
discuss “the unHatisfaftcry arrangement between 11. M. Government atid the Govern- 
ment of India regarding defence expenditure ’ was disallowed by tiie President, 
Bir David Devadoss, on the ground that the subject could be discussed during 
the general debate on the new Budget. 

8ir Bijoy ITasad Bingh Roy, former Revenue Minister, was elected President 
of the Bengal Legislulive Council. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 9. 34. I.B.T. All the six doctors who had 
been attending on him during his 21 days’ fast were present. Besides the 
doctors, only ininates of the detention camp were present. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Bantosh Kumar Basu Minister 
for Public Health and Local Self-Government introduced BengaP Vagrancy 
Bill, whereby Governinent proposed to take powers to collect all genuine 
vagrants and place them in homes established by the Government. 

’Ihe Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Mohd. Abdul Gani’s Bill to 
provide for the better administration of Muslim wakfs in Delhi Piovince as 
reported and amended by the joint committee. Two amendments by the 
mover were also incorporated. 

The Bind Legislative Assembly passed by 24 votes to 3, a non official 
reBoliUion on Pakistan moved by Mr. G. M. Syed, a member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, when the Bill introduced by the Revenue 
Minister to amend the Non- Agricultural 'Tenancy ('Temporary ProvisionB) Act 
1940 came up for consideratiou, the President after consulting the opiniooB 
of the Minisler-in-charge and party leaders, postponed consideration of the Bill. 

following Associations and Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act The All-India Spinners’ 
Association in College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta, Burdwan 
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District Oongrcss Committee, Eatwa Subdivisional Congress Committee and 
Katwa Town Congress Committee (suspended) 

Haripala Congress office (Hooghly District) known as the “Haripal Kalyan 
Bangha” was declared as a place used “for the purpose of unlawful association 

4th. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, supplementary estimates of expenditure 
for the current year, aggregating Re. 2,38,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohar 
Lai, Finance Minister. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Govind Deshmukh’s Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persons domiciled in any British possession shall be 
entitled only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel, 
residence, acquisition, holding and disposal of property, educational facilities, 
franchise, the holding of public office or the carrying on of any occupation^ 
business, trade or profession in British India as are accorded by the law 
or administration of such possession to persons of Indian origin. 

5th. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Manohar lal, Finance Minister 
anticipated a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in the current years on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Rs. 50 lakhs in the coming year. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the Budget pro|)8al8 were discussed. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a non-official resolution urging the 
allotment of “sufficient funds” in next year’s Budget “for small irrigational 
projects” in E. and N. Bengal “for tho purpose of reclaiming cultivable waste 
lands.” 

Ill the Central fiSgislative Assembly, strong 8U{)port for the Budget proposals 
was expressed by Sir Henry Richardson, leader of tlie European group, opening 
the general debate on the Budget. 

6th. The Council of State lield a general discussion on the Budget. — Sir K, R. 
Meuou dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating tho hardships caused by the 
rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the Houso, declared : “No restrictions have been 
imposed by the Afghan Government specifically against Indian traders and 
nationals in Afganistan. 

7th. Mr. M, A, Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim League. 

At the session of the All-India Muslim League Council, tho Secretary of the 
League announced in New Delhi, that all Provincial Leagues had unanimously 
recoraraonded Mr. Jinnah’s name for the presidentship. The Council thereupon 
re-elected Mr. Jinnah as President. 

Dr. B. C. Roy, presiding at a meeting of the staff and students of the Calcutta 
University in observance of the ThankS'giving Day for the successful termination 
of Mahatraaji’s fast, revealed what Mahatma Gandhi had said after the fast was over : 

“I do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it is 
because he has some more mission for me to fulfil.” 

At the meeting of the Muslim League Council in New Delhi, the position of the 
Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly in relation to the League 
was explained by the Punjab Premier. Lt. Col. Malik Khizar Hayat Khan. 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division Bardar Sant 
Singh’s motion to discuss the repressive policy of the government.” 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, Finance 
Minister, disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 10,10,CXX) in introducing 
^^the Assam Budget for 1913-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation was discussed, when the 
Government policy in this regard was criticised. 

9th, In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement renewing the food situation in 
the province was made by the Nawah Bahadur of Dacca, Mitiister for Commerce 
and Labour, when the discussion on the resolution tabled by the Muslim League 
opposition relating to the problem of food supply was resumed. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the prospect of two more sessions instead 
of the usual Autumn session in September was indicated by Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Leader of the House. 

10th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by thirty nine votes to twenty four 
the cut motion moved by Mr. Yusuf Haroon, Muslim League member from Sind, 
to disouBB the administration of Martial Law in Bind. 

In the Council of State, replying to Mr. Hoosain Imam’s supplementary 

6 
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? [ueBUon, Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Posts and Air Services, gave the 
ollowing assurance : ‘*The question of protecting the best interests of the 
Muslim and other minority communities in my departments is under the active 
consideration of the Government. 

The Council of State resumed discussien of Mr. Dalai’s resolution relating to 
the utilization of sterling balances held in London. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, general discussion of the Budget was 
initiated by Mr. Baidyanath Mukherji. 

The authorities of the Calcutta University received a letter from the Educa- 
tional Commissioner, Government of India, asking them to recommend 5 or 6 
post-graduate students who would like to go to China under^the Government of 
India’s scheme for the exchange of research students between Universities in 
China and India. 

The All India Leaders, who met in Bombay at the residence of Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, issued the following statement : — ‘ We are of opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require a reconsideration of their policy both by 
the Government and the Congress. The recent talks which some of us have 
had with Gandhiji lead ns to believe that a move for reconciliation at the 
present juncture will bear fruit.” 

Mr. V. I). Bavarkar, in a statement to the Press said : “The resolution 
regarding Pakistan passed by the Muslim League majority in the Bind Assembly 
is an indication of a general policy which is likely to bo followed by those few 
legislatures ami those local or district representative institutions which the 
Muslim Leagues or MuslimB in gerjoral may happen to hold in their grip.” 

In the Bengal liOgislative Asseiubly, the House rejected by 92 to 78 votes, 
the Muslim League opposition’s amendment whicli sought to censure the 
Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, a statement on the rice position in Assam 
was made by Bir M. Baadulla, Premier, replying to a debate raised through a 
resolution moved by Mr. Batyendra Mohan Lahiry who urged stoppage of 
export of rice from the province. 

lllh. Mr. L. S. Amery, Bccretary of Btnte for India, w-as asked in the House of 
Commons about the Coiifercjices of non-CongresB leaders at ])clhi and Bombay. — 
Mr. Amery said : ‘T have no statement to make rt'garding this, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet l)ecn communicated to the Government of India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the desirability of the government making 
their decision on the recommendation of the Flood CommiBsioii and giving effect 
to it within the next liiiancial year was urged. 

The Bengal Government in a Press note declared categorically that there 
would be no statutory maximfim price for wholesale transactions in paddy or rice. 

The Central Legislative Assembly begun the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill. 

12th, Mr. L. 8. Amery, Becretary of State for India, in a speech at Birmingham 
emphasized the part played by f he J>ominionB and India in the war. 

'J'rihutes to Mahatma Gandhi were paid by the M. P.’s, Mr. Rhys Davies, Mr. 
Samuel Silverman and Mr. W. G. Cove and by the novelists, Vera Brittain 
and Ethel Mannin, at a Press ljuncheon Conference held by the Committee of 
Indian Congressmen in Britain, in London. 

The Bengal Legislative Council ado)>ted a non-olhcial resolution urging that 
90 p. c. of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province be met 
from Central revenues. 'Phe Governor was requested to make a representation to 
the Government of India. 

The Budget debate in the Assam Assembly concluded. 

Mr. J. Jones, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, addressing that body’s 
annual meeting in Calcutta, said : “Despite difficulties arising out of the war, 
tea gardens of N. E. India produced the greatest crop that has ever been made 
and also maintained the high standard of manufacture which was established 
when crops were smaller.” 

A Communique stated ; “His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
approve the continuance in office of the Hon. Bir Reginald Maxwell, K.o S.i.,o.l.E., 
Home Member in the Government of India for a further period.’’ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the resumption of the debate on the 
iBt. reading of the Finance Bill, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed commented on the 
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preference shown to the textile industry by the supply department at the 
expense of other industries particularly leather. 

13Ui. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
announced the decision of the Government of Bt'ngal to set up a permanent 
Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as was done in Bombay. 

Proposals for supplementary grants, to meet excess expenditure in a few 
departments in 1942-43, were approved at a meeting of the 8 landing Finance 
Committee held in New Delhi — 8ir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member to tlio 
Government of India, presiding. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
to consider the question of training, recruitment and condition of service of 
teachers, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of salaries for 
teachers in schools of all grades, both in the rural and urban areas, and for 
employing only qualified and well trained teachers in the schools. — The report 
was forwarded to Provincial Governments for action. 

The Select Committee appointed by the Grissa Legislative Assembly approved 
the Orissa University Bill with certain important changes. 

14th. Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th. All-India Akali 
Conference held at Bhowanigarh ( Patiala Slate ), observed : ‘T deprecate any 
difference between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought. Certain Hindus, 
with the backing of a powerful press, like to dominate Sikh politics and they 
cannot brook any inde])endent thinking on our part. The Azad Punjab scheme 
will free the Hindus and the Sikhs alike from the shackle of Muslim 
domination. I am ]>repared to give up the scheme only if the Hindus convince 
me of its negative value to them.” 

15th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, an authoritative statement on commu- 
nal representation in the services of the Su]>ply J)epartmcnt was made by 
Mr. F. A. Mackeowii, Joint Secretary, when the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill was resumed. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “It has been decided to create several 
posts of Regional Food Commissioners for (lie better co-ordination and control 
of food supplies all over India, including the Indian Htates, and to assist all 
governments in the ap]dica(ioii of the All-India places for dealing with food 
matters. This decision is the result of unanimous recommendation made to the 
Government at the 2iid. All-India Food Conference held here in February.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decisions of the Government of 
Bengal on the Land Revenue CommiHsioner’s recommendations were announced 
by Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Revenue Minister. — 4'lie Commission had recommended 
the abolition of Permanent vSottlement and acquisitions by the Stale of all 
rent-receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under 
the government. 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, 
replying to charges of government “extravagance” in the use of jiaper, pointed 
out that, while shortage of paper did exist, there was no acute suffering. He 
gave figures of publication in England and India and said that, wliile in 
England in 1940, 11,000 publications were issued, the figure for India was 15,000. 

17tb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, by 48 votes to 21, the Ist. reading of 
the Finance Bill was passed. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. 

When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, Dr. P. N. Banerjee, Leader, 
Nationalist Party complained that the Finance Member's reply in the 
question of sterling balance was unsatisfactory and asked that a committee of 
the House be appointed to place itself in touch with the currents of thought 
abroad and safeguard the interests of the sountry. 

Mr. T. 8. Pillay, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, following the 
recommendations of the International Tea Committee that the existing 
international tea agreement among tea producers be extended beyond March 
31, 1943, for the, period of boBtilities and two financial years thereafter, a Bill 
was introduced in the Central Assembly to make necessary amendment to 
the Tea Control Act, 1938. 

The death occurred at the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta of Mr* 
John Van Manen, iormely General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Benghl. 
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18 Ih. Mr. L. B. Arnery, Secretary of State for India was asked if he had 

considered the report of the Bombay Conference of Non-Congress Leaders 
and what response had been made to their plea — He replied : “The resolution 

f assed by the Bombay Conference contemplated an approach to the Viceroy. 

an not aware that any such approach has yet been made. Meantime, I 

am not prepared to make any further statement on the matter of the resolution”. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, addressing the Yeotmal District Association, at Yeotmal, 
said : “1 stand today for the same principles and the same line of action 

that I stood for when I accepted office, and I believe it is necessary to 
co-operate with the Government in the war eflorts to defeat the Axis Powers.” 

A Bind Government Communique stated: “The Pir Pagaro has been 
sentenced to death by a Martial l^aw Court on a charge of conspiring to 

wage war against the King.” ^ 

Mr. A. C. Ben, President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
over the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, discussed the position 
regarding suj^ply of foodstuffs, particulaly rice and atta. 

The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill without division, after 
agreeing to official amendments of minor character. 

Bir Purushottamdas, Chairman of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, 
addressed a letter to the Government of India regarding Ceylon’s request for 
Indian labour. 

19th. Sir Maharaj Bingh, delivering his presidential speech at the 25th. Session 
of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in New Delhi, said: I 
feel even at this late stage that a small Conference of Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian, Sikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the 
present political situation, for there cannot be pe«*e in India or full co-opera- 
tion in the war cflort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in 
detention and sabotage continues”. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. 

20th. The lit Hon, Bir John Colville, Governor-Designate of Bombay, arrived in 
Karachi. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill by 42 
votes to 23. The Muslim League and Nationalists voted againt the Bill. 

A number of questions were put in the Assoinbly, on the appointment of 
Mai. Gen. Wood as Administrator-General, Eastern Frontier Communications 
in Mar. 1942. 

The Council of State held a 2 min. sitting when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Indian Finance Bill, the Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product 
Excise Bill, as ])aBsed by the Assembly. 

The All-India Indian Cdiristian ‘Conference, in New Delhi, put forward 
the demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to solve the constitutional problems. 

Slat In response to request made to him by newspaper editors for a round- 
table conference to review the working of the A. I. N. E. C. resolution of October 
1942, the Minister for Horae Affairs, Bind, convened a Conference at 
Karachi at which all the editors of Karachi newspapers and the Provincial 
Press Adviser were present. 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, who was released from detention on grounds of health, 
arrived at Parnakuti. 

22Dd. The Government of Madras issued a Press Communique detailing 
their budget estimates for 1943-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of rice shortage was again raised. 
In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Premier, declared : “I stand by the commitments made by my predecessor, 
the late Bir Bikander Hyat Khan. 

28rd. Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, in a message to the Muslims of India on Pakistan 
Day says .* “Today ( Mar. 23) is a day of great significance to Muslim India. 
Gn this auspicious day, 3 years ago, was declared at Lahore, for the first time 
authoritatively from the platform of the All-India Muslim League the 
final National goal of Muslim India, which later on came to be known as 
(he 'Takistan scheme”. 
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Sir John Colville, Governor-deeij^nate of Bombay arrived in Bombay. 

The Central Legislative Assembly carried without a division the motion of 
the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall, for the election of a 
Committee of 9 to serve with the war Transport and Finance Members, 
and the Financial Commissioner, Kailways. to consider matters arising out 
of Clause iv of the Railway Convention resolution adopted by the House 
earlier in the season. 

The text of the Viceroy’s reply to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which was 
communicated by the latter to Mr. M. R. Jayakar, formed the subject 
matter of prolonged discussion at Mr. Jayakar’s place in Bombay, when 
Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai were present. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, presiding at a meeting of the Muslim community in 
observance of the Pakistan Day in Calcutta, expressed the hov)e that after 
his fast, Mahatma Gandhi would throw all his weight in favour of an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a four-day debate on the food situation 
in the Province concluded, when the House, by 16 to 15 votes, passed a 
Government party member’s amendment on the subject. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, what he described as a motion of censure 
of the Bengal Ministry, was moved on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition 
by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant under 
General Administration was taken up. 

24th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Ilussainbhai Lalji sought leave for 
an adjournment motion to discuss ‘‘the urgent necessity” to impress on H, M. G. 
the importance of kee{)ing in close contact with India in the same way as they 
were keeping in contact with the Dominions, Allies and friends in the matter 
of the future management of exchange and internutionul currency before agree- 
ments were arrived at. 

Sir John Colville was sworn in as Governor of Bombay. The Chief Justice of 
Bombay, Sir John Beaumont administered the oath. 

In the Council of State, the attention of the Government was drawn to the 
Viceroy’s remark in one of his letters to Mahatnja Gandhi, whicli stated : “You 
may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves 
before the world if you can”. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, giving impressions of his tour in an interview 
said : “American interest in the Indian problem is extremely keen and the 
Americans are deeply sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but their know- 
ledge of the factors of the Indian situation is neither deep nor accurate’*. 

25tb. In the Central Legislatiye Assembly, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachar moved his 
resolution recommending drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the 
treatment of political prisoners and detenus and asking that members of the 
Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons and interview political 
prisoners so that they could draw attention to the inconveniences and restrictions 
imposed on these prisoners with a view to eliminating them. 

In the direct election to the Bengal Council, 5 candidates belonging to the 
Muslim League were declared elected. 

In the Council of State, the Indian Finance Bill as passed by the Lower 
House, came up for consideration. 

26th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages between 
Hindus belonging to the same “Gotra” or “ITavar” and between Hindus 
belonging to different subdivisions of tl>e same caste was disensFed on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Govind Deshmukh, who asked for its reference to a select 
committee. 

Sardar Gurbux Singh Naurang, a Sikh leader of Lahore, presiding over the 
Third Prachar Conference of the Sikhs of Northern India at Paontu Sahib, 
observed : “The Sikhs as a nation are prepared to forego all their claims to 
communal representation at the altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others 
also give up their communal claims, and the communal award, which is the 
biggest block in the path of nationalism, ceases to exist”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Fazlul Huq, replying to a question, 
said that two women were killed as a result of practice shooting in the evacuated 
area in Sonarpur Thaua, 24-PargaDnaB District. 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill by 20 votes to 12« 
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a7th. The position of the Benp;al Ministry was discussed at a meeting of the 
working committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabba, held in Calcutta. 
Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee presiding. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, replying to the question standing in the 
name of Mr. Jagannath Misra (Congress), Mr. Pyari Bhankar Roy, Parliamentary 
Secretary, stated that Mr. Biswanath Das, leader of the Orissa Assembly 
Congress Party had sent a motion of no-confidence in the Ministry from 
Berhampore jail. 

The 16th annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry which met in New Delhi, with Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, in the 
Chair, passed three resolutions put from the chair on the political situation, 
India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian silver 
in England. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by a majority of 20 votes, a cut motion 
moved by Mr. K. A. Hamilton (Eurov)ean group) in connexion with the budget 
demand under the head "Extraordinary charges in India’’, censuring the 
Government for alleged failure to deal with black markets and speculation in 
hoarding of foodstufls was rejected. — The voting being 109 to 99, 

28th. Mr. S. Batyamurti died in Madras. 

A surplus of Rs. 01 lakhs was estimated in the Bihar Government Budget 
for 1943-44. 

i-Oth. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. His 
resignation was accepted by H. E. the Governor. 

In the Central J^egislative Assembly, Mr. J. A. Mackeown, Joint Secretary, 
Supply Department, told Mr. K. C. Neogy that the Government of India had 
instructed the Indian Bup])ly Mision in Washington to endeavour two power 
alcohol plants on Lend-Lease terms. The policy of the Govertiment of India 
was to encourage the production of power alcohol. 

In the Council of Bta e, reydying to a question by R, B. Lala Ram Saran Das, 
General Bir Alan Hartley, Deytuty Commander-in-chicf, India, said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training Corps 
to four other Universities besides Aligarh, in 1943, and it was expected that this 
would be done immediately. The Council adopted the Tobacco Excise Bill as 
passed by the I^egislative Assembly. 

The Central Assembly -resumed the debate on Sir Biiltan Ahmed’s motion 
for reference to joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Buccession Bill. 

8Uth. In the Hotiso of Commons, there was a large gathering of members for the 
debate on the general situation in India. —The debate tO(tk yduce on a series 

of formal (foverument niotions asking the House to a])piovo llie continuances 
in force, for a further }2 months, of the proclamations made under Bee. 93 
of the Government of India Act, by which emergency regimes were established 
in 6 Indian Provinces towards the end of 1939 following on the resignations 
of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak of the war. -’J’he Secretary of 
Btate, Mr. Amery said : "The resolutions befoje tlie House concern only 

6 out of 4 provinces of India. In the remaining 5 provinces, Indian 

Ministers responsible to the Indian liegislatures control a vast majority 
of the subjects affecting the daily life of their fellow citizens. 
It is only in provinces controlled by the Congress Party organization that 
Self-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of 
the Congress Party in Oct. 1939. 'J'he consequent emergency provisions properly 
come before this House for a periodic review and are under constant review by 
the Viceroy and the Governor concerned”. 

The deadlock created by the resignation of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, Bengal, remained unsolved, Mr. Huq had an interview with the 

Governor after which the seven Ministers met the Governor when the whole 
situation was reviewed from all aspects. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddiu, Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, 
•aw the Governor and bad a long discussion with him. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed without a division to refer the Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill to a joint select committee of both Houses consisting of 
18 members. 

The Council of Btate adopted the official Bill to amend further the Indian 
Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly. 
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Slit. A communique from the Government House, Calcutta, announced : “The 
Governor of Bengal has brought into force the provisions of Sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and has taken upon himself the administration 
of the province.” 


April 1943 

His Excellency the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. 0. 
Rajagopalachari and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, in pursuance of a Proclamation 
issued by him under sec. 93 of the Government of India Act, 
authorised the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting 
the Military Prisons Bill, tho Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim 
Personal Law ( Shariat ) Application Act Amending Bill as passed by 
the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari issued a statement, on the Viceroy's reply to 
the memorandum of the delegation of the Leaders' Conference, which 
said : “Tho Conference hoped that this would lead to a solution of 
the Indian problem." 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amory, in the course of a reply 
in the House of Commons, said : “There would be groat objections to 
consultations with tho Congress leaders witlumt a definite assurance 
and guarantee of a different line of conduct of their part." 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin accepted His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal’s invitation to form a Ministry. 

The Standing Comraifctoo of tho Chamber of Princes met in New 
Delhi, under the Chairmanship of the Jam Sahib, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The Federal Court held that the Defence of India Rule 26 was invalid. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amory, told a questioner in 
the House of Commons, that he had no statement to make concerning 
the Indian Legislation in South Africa. 

The Bill to restrict the purchase of lands by Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal, with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
as Chief Minister. The Ministers of whom seven were Muslims and 
six Hindus, took their oaths of office. 

General Smuts declared emphatically that the Union Government 
was determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and place it on statute. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

The All-India Muslim League adopted a resolution empowering the 
President, Mr. Jinnab, to take till tho next session of the League 
every step he might consider necessary to further the object of the 
Muslim League. 

The Women's Branch of the Muslim League reaffirmed their faith in 
Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinnah of their full support. 

In a Communique issued by the Government of India it was stated : 
“The Legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government 
to extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal for a period of 
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three years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed 
all its stages. The Government of India cannot but regard this news 
with profound regret and scorn. * 

An Ordinance Validating the action already taken under the Defence 
of India Rule 26 and amending the D. I. Act was published in 
New Delhi. 

In a resolution passed by the All-India Momin Conference in New Delhi, 
the claim that it represented the crores of Momins and that no 
other party or organization had any right to represent them was put 
forward, 

1«l. His Exoellenoy the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. Rajagopalachari 
and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi because there was ‘*no reason to 
believe that Mr. Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at an earlier stage 
to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders are at present 
under detention'^ 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary stated : “The Governor of Bengal has in 
pursuance of the pioclamnlion issued by him under Hec. 93, of the Government 
of India Act. Hutliorizcd the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44”. 

Mr. A. K. Fnzliil II uq, in a statement to the Press explained the Progressive 
Coalition Party’s conception of the principles on which an all Parties Govern- 
ment in the ])roviiico shcjuld he based. 

2nd. Tlie Central liCgislativc Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

Mr. R. li. Noi)any, presiding at the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the economic situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K. FmzIuI Huq, in a statement, said : ‘1 am surprised by the 
Gazette notification published regarding our resignation that my resignation has 
been accepted with effect from the 29th March. This is contrary to facts”. 

3rd. The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting the Military 
Prisons Bill, the Trade Clarks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Aiqdieation Act Amendment Bill, as iiassed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Sakarlal Ralabhai, addressing the annual general meeting of the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association, at Ahmedabad, stated that the textile industry during 
the year had enjoyed a spell of prosperity. 

4tfa. A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The Grow More Food” campaign which 
was launched last year resulted in an increase of the area cultivated with food 
grains by over 8.00, 0f)0 acres'’. 

Sir Azizul Haqiie, High Commissioner for India in London, arrived in 
Calcutta from Hazaribagli. 

A Press Note from New Delhi announced : “The New Indian Standard 
Time is to continue for the duration of the war.” 

6th. A donation of Rs. 4,12,902 subscribed by the people of Britain, in aid of 
Cyclone relief, was presented to H. E. the Governor of Bengal by Sir Aziz-ul 
Haque, High Commissioner for India in London at a meeting of the Central 
Cyclone Relief Committee held at Government House, Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari issued a statement on the Viceroy’s reply to the memo- 
randum of the delegation of the Leaders’ Conference. He stated inter alia, — 
“'riie Viceroy’s reply to our memorandum in rejecting our request for 
permission to see Gandhiji must cause profound disappointraentrthroughout the 
country. Since we were denied the opportunity of a personal discussion with 
H. E. and it was not possible to anticipate the points urged in H. E.’s reply, 

It becomes necessary to issue this statement The Conference hoped that 

this would lead to a solution of the Indian problem.” 

The All-India Kisan Qj^nference passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy’s 
action in refusing permi^ion to leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi and urging 
the release of the Mahatma and other Congress leaders for a Congress-League 
settlement for establishing a national government. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, in a 
statement to the Press, observed ; “There is no question of Mr. Amery taking 
shelter behind the extreme views expressed by the Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
Indian nationalism.” 
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6th. The Indian situation was debated in the House of Lords on a series of 
government motions to approve the 12 months’ extension of the proclamations 
under the Government of India Act in reference to six Indian provinces. Similar 
motions were approved by the House of Commons. 

Prof. Laski writing in "'Reynolds Neius^\ under the caption “Indian Danger”t 
said ; “1 don’t think it is either legitimate or wise for the British Government 
to place the whole responsibility for the present deadlock on Mr. Gandhi.” 

7th. The report of Mr. Justice F. N. Broome on Indian infiltration in Durban 
was tabled in the South African Assembly, and a special meeting of the Union 
Cabinet was held to consider questions arising from the report. 

8th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
learnt with regret that the Government of South Africa have announced their 
intention to extend the interim Act in the Transvaal and to apply similar 
provisions in Durban and possibly elsewhere in Natal. The Government of 
India had addressed a representation to the Union Government in respect of 
the Tranavaal Act and had asked for an opportunity to comment on any 
proposals which the Union Government might be considering for the purpose 
of minimising transfers of property between Europeans and Indians in Natal. 
They observe wiih concern that the Union Government have found themselves 
unable to comply with either of tlieir requests. They have addressed a further 
urgent communication to tlie Union Government and anxiously await the 
Government’s reply.” 

9th. Begnm Azad, wife < f Maulana Abnl Kalnm Azad, tlied in Calcutta. 

Mr. Amcry, b'ccrctary of iStute for India, rei)lying to a question in the House 
of Commons, said it should not be necesHary for him to repeat his previous 
assurance thaj efforts of Iiolian ]>oliti<*al leaders to find a measure of agreement 
coritinne to he welcomed by His IMajnHiy’s Gove-rnmciit and the Viceroy. He 
made it clear the other day tliat there would l)e great objcclion to consultations 
with the Congress leaders without a definite asHiiiRnce and guarantee of a 
differen t line of coinliict on their part, and the headers had been meeting frequently 
tliough he regretted without agriMnnent. 

A Press Note tioui New Hellii said : “ I'he Indian Government have been 
invited ttirough tlndr Agent-general in WaHhington to send a small number 
teehni<*al and expert representatives to a cojifcTcnce to he convened in America by 
the U. y. Government by the end of April for an exploratory examination of 
post-war problems regarding foodstuffs and other essential agiicidtural products 
including problems of nutrition.” 

10th. Raja Maheswar Dayal 8eth, in his presidential address at the Jwalpur 
( Hard war ) Hindu Sabha Conference, critirized the }>olicy and programme of 
the Hindu Mahasahha. The Ruja in the course of his address observed : “It is 
clear that the British Government does not want to transfer power, and the 
recent refusal of the Viceroy to allow any personal contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi has brought into hold relief their pre-determined decision to rule out, as 
long as possible, any a|)proach to reconciliation.” 

The Minister of Interior, Mr. Lawrence, introduced a bill in the House of 
Assembly which proposed to impose restrictions on the acquisition and occupation 
of land by Asiatics in Natal and to reim])OHe for a further period the restric- 
tions on trading by Asiatics in Transvaal. — J'he Bill f)asHed the first reading, 

Mr. K. M. Mnnshi, in a Press statement, said : Mr. Araery’s reply to Mr. 
Graham White in the House of Commons bears the usual characteristics of Mr. 
Amery’s statements.” 

Itth. 20 economists of India including Mr. V. G. Kale, Mr. K. T. Shah, Mr. 
C. N. Vakeel, and Mr. D. R. Gadgil, issued a statement from Bombay, which 
said: “Inflation is the most inequitable way of distributing the war burden 
and usually involves large transfers of wealth from the poorer and the middle 
classes to the richer clasBes. It is also undesirable because it increases the cost 
of war and impairs the war effort by hindering production.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkar, declaring open the second session of the All 
Bengal Economic Conference, urged that in any plan for future world reconstruc- 
tion, it was essential that India should be given full political and economic 
freedom to evolve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industri- 
alisAtion. 

17 
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Mrs. Violet Alva, Organizing Secretary of the All India Christian Conference, 
was arrested at Chaupathi under the Defence of India Rules. 

12th. The Natal Indian Congress submitted a statement to the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Lawrence, urging the Government not to introduce “segregation 
measures.’' The introduction of “pegging” legislation would be totally in- 
consistent with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, with the democratic 
system of Government and with Government’s obligations under the 
Cape-town Agreement. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, presiding over the All-India National 
Educational Conference at Hardwar, said that national education should 
minister to the moral and material needs of the nation in consorjance with its 
indigenous ideals and traditions. National education must be rooted in the 
heritage of the past. 

18th. An announcement from Government House, Calcutta, said : “The Governor 
of Bengal today received Khwaja Sir Nazirauddin and informed him that, 
with a view to his being able to revoke the Proclamation under sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, he would welcome his assistance in forming a 
Ministry. Sir Nazimuddin has accepted the Governor’s invitation”. 

Sir Nazimuddin invited the Hindus to help him to form a representative 
and strong Ministry. 

rhe Hindu Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislature, at a meeting under 
the presidentship of Dr. Shyarna Prasad Mukherjce, passed a resolution, which 

stated inter alia : “Ihe parfy regrets to find that the Muslim League party 

declines to work with Muslim groups who do not helojig to the Muslim League 
although such groups are williiig to join an all-party Ministry on the basis of an 
agreed programme. This [)aity consider sin;h an attitude to be inconsistent with 
the welfare of the province at this critical juncture and with the declared policy 
of H. E. the Governor,” 

The Bengal Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, agreed that 
the Central Advisory Committee should be asked to consider the establishment 
of institutions on an all India basis for the education of deaf and dumb, 
blind and mentally defective Anglo-Indian European children. 

14th. In exercise of the powers assumed by him under Bee. 93, of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, H. E. the Goverrjor of Bengal prepared the Bengal Finance 
Bill, 1943, and gave bis assent to it. 

15th. The Secretary of Btnte for India said in the House of Commons : “Sabotage 
on railways in India is still in progress, 01 siieh cases were reported during 
the last three mouths-- 28 in January, 10 in February and 17 in March. All 
except four were mijior attempts at interference with the track or railway 
prov)erty.” 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New Delhi under 
the chairmansliip of the Jam Baheb, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes. Other 
members present at the meeting included the Rulers of Faridkot, Khairagarb. 
Maihar, Is abba. 

Madam Chiang Kai-Shek, replying to a press auestion in New York, asserted 
that Pundit Nehru should be freeil to throw I naia’s released political weight into 
the United Nation’s cause, because he was a man with a world vision, 

16th. The Union Assembly ( 8. Africa ), by 3 votes to 31, rejected Dr. Malan’s 
( i^eader of the Opposition ) amendment to refer the Indian Restriction Bill to 
a select committee. The motion for the second reading of the Bill was carried, 
the opposition voting with the Government. 

Swami Bhawani Dayal Baugadi and Mr. Mohamed Ahmad Jadwat, represen- 
tatives of the Natal Indian Congress, issued a statement to the press, on the 
debate on the 2Dd. reading of the Pegging Bill in the South African Parliament 
taking strong exception to some of the statements made therein by Field 
Marshal Smuts, Mr. Lawrence, and other Union Cabinet Ministers. 

I7th. A combined deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and 
the Indian Language NeWB|)aper8 Society met representatives of the Commerce 
Department and discussed with them the question of newsprint control and the 
methods by which newspapers can secure the delivery of the newsprint 
against ration cards. 

Mr. R. W. Mellor, Chairman, in his speech at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association in Calcutta, after reviewing the problems that 
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confronted paper mills during the past year, welcomed the Government decision 
to release 30 p. c. of the total production of paper for civil consumption. 

The Transvaal and Is’atal Indian Congresses in a joint letter to the Minister 
of Interioi; Mr. H. G. Lawrence, described as entirely groundless the allegation 
made in the Indian Bill l)ebate that advantage had been taken of the situation 
by a few wealthy Indians of Natal and Transvaal to make themselves snug. 

iSth. A meeting of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society was held in New 
Delhi with Mr* Devadas Gandhi, president, in the chair. 

19Ui. The Natal Indian Association apv>ealed to all Churches in South Africa 
to stand by the Indians in opi> 08 ition to the Asiatic Bill. — “The duty 
of the Churches,” the appeal stated, “is clear — that of condemning the 
Bill and asking the Union Government to postpone it and seeking a solution 
on mutual understanding and on consultative lines.” 

The (Capetown) Assembly went into committee on the Indian Bill when 
Mr. C. R. Bwart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging” provisions be 
applied to the whole of Natal. 

20th. The Indian Restriction Bill passed the committee stage in the Union 
Assembly (Natal) with only minor textual alterations. 

Khan Bahadur G. A. Dosaui, discussing the food situation in his presidential 
address at the aimiial meeting of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, 
regretted that despite the warning given on behalf of the public and responsible 
commercial bodies, the India Government had not realized in time the 
seriousness of the problem. 

2l8t. When the debate on the Indian Restriction Bill was resumed during the 
committee stage of the Union AHSonibly, (Capetown), further amendments tabled 
by Mr. Bwart and Mr. Moltcno were rejected. A clause prolonging the restric- 
tions of Asiatics’ trading rights in '1 ransvaal imposed in I9.i9 was approved. 

22Dd. The Federal Court held “that the l>efence of India Rule 2G, in its present 
form, went beyond the y)Oweis which the Legislaiure had thought fit to confer 
on the Central (L)vcrnmcnt and was for that reason invalid.” 

Mr. A. K, Fazlnl Iliup licadcr of the ProgrcHsive Assemljly Party and Mr. 
Sbamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak iToja ParliariHuitary ]*arty (Bengal) 
em[)haHiKed in a telegram addressed to 11. E. the Viceroy, tiiat 
any cabinet formed on tlie l>aHi.s of the ‘ (‘xclusion of particular groups for the 
pur}> 08 e of penalising them for their polilieal opinions will b'ad to unprecedented 
trouble in Bengal and will eonside!ai)ly hamper war efforts.” 

The Becretary of Blate for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons ibat be bad no statement to make concerning the Indian legis- 
lation in B. Afina. 

I'he Bill to restrict })nrchafie of land by Indians in Natal and the Transvaal 
passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

28 rd. The Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association, Mr. Borabjee Rustomji 
stated that delegates of his Association met Field-Marshal Smuts and ayipealed 
to him as leader of the Government not to proceed with the Pegging Bill, 
but to solve the question on a non-statutory basis which would be acceptable 
to Indians. 

24tb. The Rt. Uon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri addressing a meeting at Mylapore, 
uttered a note of warning that the colour prejudice in South Africa was a 
portent which, if unheeded, would spell disaster to future world peace. Sir 
Alladi Krishna Bwami Aiyar presided, 

Mr. Bhamsuddin, ex-Minister ( Bengal ), as President of the seventh annual 
session of the All-Bengal Krishak Proja Conference at Faridpur, expressed the 
hope that in the near future the workers and peasants of Bengal, under the 
guidance of an able leader, would capture the provincial legislature. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin as 
Chief Minister. The Ministers, of whom seven were Muslims and Six Hindus, 
took their oaths of office. 

24tb. General Smuts declared emphatically that “the Union Government was 
determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and “place it on Statute”, stated 
Mr. Borabjee Rustomji, Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association. 

“The Governor of Bengal revoked with the concurrence of the Governor- 
General, the proclamation bringing into force in Bengal the provisions of sec. 
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93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, which was issued on March Slat., 
1943.” — It was announced in a proclamation by H. E, the Governor. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. in the course of his address to the annual session of the 
Muslim League in New Delhi, said that nobody would welcome it more than 
himself if Mr. Gandhi was really willing to come to a settlement with the 
Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both for Hindus and 
Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the Government under 
Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

25Ui. The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New Delhi. — 

The House after (xpressing sorrow at the death of Hir Ahdoola Haroon and 
Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, nnanimonsly adopted Mr. Z. L. Lari’s resolution on 
the Anti-Asiatic Bill, which stated inter alia: Jhe League strongly condemns the 
Bill and makes it clear that if the Bill is assented to by the Crown it will lead 
to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future ot the Comrrion wealth of Nations. The League 
urges the Government of Imiia to intervene in the matter immediately and 
calls upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill." 

At a meeting of the Delhi I'rovincial Council of Women in New Delhi, resolu- 
tions were passed welcoming the Bills recommended by the Kan Committee 
as a beginning in the right dircc-tion and accepting its broad primhples. 

The annual meeting of tlie Ramkrishna Mission was held at IVlur. The report 
of the activities of the Mission in 11142 stated that there were 06 Math Centres 
and 66 Mission Centres in India and Abroad working in close eollaboratioii 
with the Mission. 1 liese Centres continued permaneut aidivities of various types. 
The total income during the year was Ks. 18,19,7.’)7— 11—3 and exi)enditure Rs. 
16.82 475—7-2. 

Dr. R. A. Ameeon, in bis ])rcflidential address at the All-India Medical Con- 
ference at Battia. criticized the i.M.S., which he described as an anachronism, 
and j»ieaded for its HlH)lition. 

26th. The All-India Muslim League at its last day’s sitting in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution em|>owering the i’resident. Mr. Jij)nah, to take till the next 
session of the League every step he niigiit cotisider noceBsary to further the 
objects of the Muslim J^eague. 

'J'he fourth aiuiual session of the All-India Btales Muslim League was held 
in New Delhi, under the prcHideutsliip of Nawah Bahadur Yar Juug. 

Muslim women roaflirmed tlieir faith in Pakihtjin and asBured Mr. Jinnah of 
their full support at a meeting of the Women’s Jhancli of the All-India Muslim 
league (New Delhi). Lady" Haroon, the Pres. dent, was in the chair. 

Dr. Bhyama I’rasail Mukheij^e, Woiking ITesidcnt, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a I’ress slatement, said : lie (ioveinor of Bengal lias ceaPt d to enjoy the 

confidence of the people. He is not tlie tyi'C of udminisirutor in whose hands the 
destinies of the people can rest at a time when the emmy is knocking at the 
gate. It is the constitutional right of the people of Bengal to demand that he 
should vacate his oliice and retire to his own country,” 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President of the eighth session of the All-India Momin Con- 
ference, which commenced in New Delhi, observed : "Jhe solution of the Indian 
problem should be the first care of the United Nations. Prestige may dilate, 
out statesmanship demands that the old notions must be discarded and a fresh 
attempt made to gratify the national aspirations of India.” 

27th. The following press communique was issued from New Delhi : 
"The Legislation introduced iu bouth Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages. 
The Government of India cannot but regard this news with profound regret 
and concern.” 

In connection with the proposal for the exchange of research students between 
India and China, the Calcutta University, in response to an invitation by Mr. John 
Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, forwarded to 
him five names for post-graduate research scholarships in China. 

28th. An Ordinance validating the action already taken under the D.I. Rule 26 
and amending the DJ. Act was published iu New Delhi. 

In a resolution passed by the All-India Momin Colerence in New Delhit the 
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claim that it represented the 4i crores of Momins and no other parly or 
organization had any right to represent them was advanced. 

Mr. Jinn ah’s speech and the proceedings of the Lengne session were criticized 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League. Mr. Jamnadaa 
Melita presided. 

On the conclusion of their two months’ tour of India the Chinese Educational 
and Cultural Mission, led by Dr. Yu-hsiu-Kn. met representatives of the Calcutta 
Press at a conference at the Great Eastern Hotel (Calcutta), when in a farewell 
message, Dr. Ku thanked the Government and the people of India for their 
welcome and hospitality. 

Dr. IShyaraa Prasad Mukheviee, addressing a public meeting in Lahore, declared : 
"The Muslim League wanted to co operate with tlie Hindus on the basis of 
Pakistan, but the Hindus were not willing to vivisect their Motherland." — Bhai 
Paramanand presided. 

80th. Mr. 8yed Budrudduja, an independent Muslim, vsas elected Mayor of Calcutta 
defeating Mr. M.A.A. Ispahani, the Muslim League party nominee by 42 
votes to 37. 


May 1943 

His Majesty the King approved the appointments of Sir Mohammad 
Azizul Haque, C.I.E., Dr. N. B. Khare, M.L.A. and Sir Asoka Kumar 

Roy, Advocate-General, Bengal to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : “Steps have already 

been taken in India to remedy the situation created by the judgment 

of the Federal Court. An Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Governor-General on April 28.” 

The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by 
a number of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. 

.Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, 
suggested the formation of a labour party in India whose object 

should be the formation of a labour Government in India. 

Mr. Allah Bux, ex-Premier and President of the All-India Azad 
Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for the establishment of responsible Government in 
Kashmir was made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made an appeal to Dr, Shyacna Prasad 
Mukherjee and particularly the ,^Hindu public to co-operate with him 
in the work of the Bengal Ministry. 

It was announced that the Government of India decided to remove 
all restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and their products 
in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal declared May 21 to be a public 
holiday to celebrate the victory of the Allied Forces in N. Africa. 

Sir Nil Ratan Sircar died at Giridih. 

Mr. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
said : “The total number of people imprisoned for offences in 
connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March 13 is 
34,896, while 11,623 have been subject to detainment.’* 

H. E. the Governor-General extended the life of the Council of 
State and the Central Legislative Assembly for a further i>6riod of 
one year from Oot. 1, 1943» 
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The Government of India refused to forward a letter written by 
Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit was arrested in Allahabad, under sec. 
129 of the D. I. Rules. 

Mr. Araery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India had no intention of staging the trial of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders. 

The first conference of the Communist Party of India was held 
in Bombay. It stated in a resolution ; “India’s fate and freedom is 
indissolubly linked with the fight for world freedom.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed Rai Bahadur 
Justice Ganganatli as President of the State Assembly in addition to 
his duties as Chief Justice of the State High Court. 

let. Dr. Bliyama Prasad Mukherjee, in his presidential address at the Benjral Pro- 
vincial Hindu Conference, said : “A division of India is no solution of Ir^dia’s 
communal problem. Financially it is unworkable, economically it is disastrous, 
and politically it is ruinous for India as a whole. I'here can be no compro- 
mise on the issue.” 

A Ibinjab (iovernment Press Note said: “It is not tlie intention of the 
Government of India to attempt to control the pric^es of food^rains in primary 
markets as attempted last year in the (^aso of wheat.” 

14 demands by the workers were enumerated by Dr. Cbaru Chandra Banerjee 
presiding over the 26lh. eession of the All-India 'J’rade Union Conj^ress 
at Nagpur. 

2nd. A Communique stated : “His Majesty the King approved the appointments 
of Hir Mobanimad A/izul Jlaque. o. i. E., Dr. N. B. Kl>aie, m.l.a. and Bir 
Afloka Kumar itoy, Advocate General, Bengal, to the Executive Council of the 
Governor General of India.” 

A press Communique said that the Governor-General ay poinled Mr. Justice 
T. Ameer AH of the Calcutta High Court to perform the duties of the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court during the absence on leave of Sir Harold 
l)erl)y shire from May B to JB. 

qhe Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference concluded at Lyallpur. ^J’he main 
re*Roluti()i», moved l)y Tlai Bahadur Melir Cband Kbanna and adopted by the 
conference, op])OS(d any scheme for the ])!utition of India and expressed the 
detei’ininalion of Punjab lliudus to o])pose any such move. 

8rd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, cornuunting on IVess reactions to the I.eague session, 
said : ‘‘'Ihc ])OHition of the Muslim League is one oi realism and I am sur- 
prised that news])apers in Britain should have indulged in hackneyed phrases 
such as “i>arty tactics” and to the gallery.’ 

The All-India ’I’rade Union Coneress, which concluded its session at Nagpur, 
rejected two resolutions on the poliiical situation, one sj'onsored by Communists 
and the other by Nationalists. Both resol#lion8 protested against the continued 
detention of Mahatma Gandlii and the leaders, and condemned the Government’s 
decision not to allow interviews with Mahatma Gandhi. 

4lh. The Secretary of Slate for India, Mr, Amery, was asked in the House of 
of Commons for a statements on the action following the Indian Federal 
Court’s judgment regarding internees under Rule 26 of D. I. Rules. — 

Mr. Amery in a writ tern reply said : ‘'Steps have already been taken in India 
to remedy the situation created by the judgment of the Federal Court. An 
Ordinaace was promulgated by the Governor-General on April 28, taking the 
necessary powers to cover D. I. Rule 26 and validating all orders previously 

made under the Rule,” 

5th. Mr. W. G. Cove, the Welsh Labour M. P., wrote in the ''Daily Herald'll 

”1 have read extensively the statements of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian Congress 
and I have found no evidence in them which brackets Mr. Gandhi and 
Congress leaders with the self-avowed and virile imperialism of Mr. Amery, 

Uhe Congress is more ready to come into a world organization in which sover- 
eigoty U subservient to iuternationai control than is Mr Amery,” 
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6th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, bein^ asked in the House of 
Commons if, in view of the events in India, he would take an opportunity of 
endeavouring to bring all parties there into negotiations with H. M's. Govern- 
ment, said : “I regret there have not been any recent t'evelopmenis that would 
hold out prospects of siich negotiations leading to any fruitful results.” — 
Asked, if in view of the gravity of the issues involved, the time had not been 
reached when the Government of India might take a more constructive line, 
he replied : ‘ I am considering these prol)lema all the time.” 

Replying to a question as to whether Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru had been 
transferred from India or had been completely isolated from other Congress 
leaders, Mr. Amery said that the Pandit was under detentu>n in India and was in 
the company of other members of the Congress Working Committee, lie was 
permitted to corres])oad with members of his family on domestic matters. 

7th. Dr. N. B. Khare assumed charge of his otlice as Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of Indians Overseas. 

8th The Working Committee of the Agra Provincial Hindu Sabha, at a meeting 
held at Cawnpore, stated in a resolution that the attitude of the Mahasahha 
partienlarly in regard to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi and in asking Sir J. P. 

Srivastava not to resign had caused disaTq>ointment and diseoutimt amo!ug the 

Hindus. The resolution demandetl immediate revision of the Maliasabha’s 
])olicy and programme and Buggestcd that it should deal with the situation 
wifli firmness and all practical means to achieve independence. 

Mr. Hakim Abdul dalil Nadir, the Frontier Muslim loader, in a statement 

to the Press in I’cshwar, nrgrd Sir George Cuttuiugham not: to follow the 

examples of the Governors of Sind and Bengal in the matter of forming a 
Ministry for the Frontier Province. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information ami Broadcasting, decided to 
set n|> a Publicity Advisory Board consisting of oflicials and nou-ollieials to 
meet at regular intervals. 

9th. The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was cclebrate<l by a number 
of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and suhnrhs. F-'Iehratioiis 
generally took tlie form of meetings at which speakers r.‘c;ill(?il Tagore’s 
services to literature and hnmatiity. It, was emphasi/.ed that Tauoreds philosophy 
had a universal appeal and that his works would continue to inspire his 
countrymen. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, addroflsirjg a 
public meeting convened by the Scheduled Class Fed(‘ration in Bombay, 
asserted that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress High Command had dis- 
played “utter political bankruptcy.” 

10th. At the half-yearly meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference, in 
Calcutta, the Hindu W^omen’s Intestate Succession Bill and the food problem 
were discussed. Mrs. Indira Devi presided. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, speaking at a 
party in Bombay, suggested the formation of an Indian labour party whose 
object should be the establishment of a labour Government in India. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabh!!, in a resolution 
that Mr. Jinnah’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress to write to him 
was suggestive of expectation of a favourable response “from quarters ready to 
agree to a cent ])er cent transfer of power to the League.” 

11th. The resignation of Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. B. P. Pain (Members of the 
Bengal Cabinet) and four others from the Bengal nou-official Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party was accei>ted by the Party at its meeting at the house of Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Basu, its Deputy Leader. 

I2th. The Government of Bengal promulgated a Statutory Order called ths Bengal 
Residential and Catering Establishments Food and Fuel Enquiries Order, 1943, 
to ascertain the food and fuel requirements of residential and catering establis- 
ments. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India, in the course 
of an interview in Bombay, suggested a solution of the political deadlock. He 
said : /The Pakistan issue must now be regarded as a preliminary issue. No 
steps can be taken for the framing of a constitution for India unless the preli- 
minary issue is settled one way or the other/* 
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18th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, waa questioned in the House 
of OommooB rega^di^^^; Mr. Jinnah’a speech “appealing for joint Hindu Muslim 
action in antagonism to the Hrititih novernraent'** and whether Mr. Jinnah’s 
internment was contemplated. — Mr. Amery said: “We are agreed that a 
lasting Hointion of the Hindn-Muslim question is indispensable to India’s 
constitutional advance. Reports of Mr. Jinnah’s speech do not, however, 
indicate that in stressing the need for unity he outlined any specific 
solution likely to be a- coptable to Hindu opinion. In any case, he did not 

associate himself with the kind of subversive activity for which it became 

necessary to intern Congress Party leaders. On the contrary, in the same 
speech he is reported to have said in reference to them : “If it had 

been our Government, I would have put these people in goal in order to prevent 
a powerful organisation from letting lose in an anti-war campaign.’ The last 
part of the question, liiercfore, does not arise.” 

I4th. It was ofririally learnt in Karachi that Mr. Allah Rux, ex-Premier and 
President of the All-India Azad Muslim Conferejice, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for eBtal)lishmpnt of responsible government in Kashmir was 
made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference headed by Mir Waiz Yonsaf 
Hhah, whi^h waited on Sir Maharaj Singh, Prime Minister, Kashmir. The 

deputationisiH planed botore him the grievantcs of Muslims laying special 
stress on the i(])eid of the Arms Act and the Cow ^^laughter Act and 
inadequate representaiion in the Services. 

15th. At a meeting of tlie Working Committee of the Lyall[)ur Hindu Sahha, 
the situ ition cn*fv((*(l by the refusal of tlie Punjal) Hindu Sabha to delegate 
])owj rs to t!\e Committee of five, aopointed by Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
President, Punjal) I’rovineial Hindu Cunf(Trn<*e, was diseussed. 

lOlh. Khwtija Sir Nazim uddin made a restatement of the policy and programme 
of the New Bengal Ministry and an appeal to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
leader of the Hindu (community, and particularly the Hindu public, to work 
with the Mifiisiry. 

Malik Barkat Ali, RI.L.A., (I’unjab) a former member of the \Vorkir>g 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League hailed Dr. Ambedkar’s proposed 
solution of ln<lian political situation as the “first thoughtful and constructive 
contribution” to.vards a solution of the problem created by the demand for 
Pakistan. 

17th. Sir M. Azizul Haqne. Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
at a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced that the Government of India 
decided to remove all rcHtri<‘tions on the free trading of all foodgrains and 
their proilucts in Ast^am, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern fcitates. except 
in respect of two areas corjceniiiig the first and last named. 

A ‘Gazette” Extraordinary notification said : “H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal has declared May 21 to he a public holiday to celebrate the victory of 
the Allied forces in N. Africa.” 

In a statement to the press in Bombay, Nawabzada Mumtaz Alikluin said : “I 
hope my Hindu brethren are giving their attention to the conciliatory trend in 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s speech wiiich it deserves. It should not be denounced or 
ignored on the plea that he wants a settlement on his own terms. I'here is 
always give and take in any settlement, and I think Mr. Jinnah may not 
refuse to come to terms with the Congress considering the trend of his speech 
at Delhi. 

The Governor of Sind issued an Ordinance granting moratorium to small 
landholders in the Province who had been affected by the floods and the Bur 
trouble. The moratorium gave the sufferers immunity from the execution of 
civil court decrees and co-operative Io?m dues. 

ISth. The death occurred at Giridih of Dr. Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, at the age of 82. 

Mr. Iiidulal Jagnik, President of the All-Gujerat Kisan Conference, in his 
presidential address at the session of the Conference at Tuwa (Godhra) made an 
appeal to the government to release Mahatma Gandhi and Congress leaders to 
enable them to solve the Indian deadlock. 

18th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, replying to Master 
Tara Singh, said : “Wherever a Muslim League is inevitable, Hindus and Sikhs 
should join it and transform it into a Coalition Ministry, if by so doing Hindu 
and Sikh interests would be served*” 
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30th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India gave the following figures in 
the House of Conimona : “The total number of people imprisoned for offences 
in connection with the Congress campai^^u in India up to March 15, is 34,895 
while 11,6‘23 have been subject to detainment. The number in the prison on 
March 1, was 23,071 and the number indefinitely detained slightly in excess 
of 8,000.” He Htlded that the figures did not cover the N. W. F. Province. 

2t8t 8ir Mohammad Saadulla, Premier of Vssam, in an interview, said : “d'he 
recent Government of linlia otd«‘r creatiiif^, an Fasterii Zone consisting of Bihar, 
Orissa, Bengal and the Surma Valley of Assam with complete freedom of trade 
in foodgrains Jms been a bolt from the blue to the Government of Assam.” 

Capt. Godfrey Nicholson moved the following resoltttion at the Conaervativo 
Party Conference in London : “This Conference pledges its full support to 
H. M.’s Government in the efrc(*tive recognition of their twofold rest>on8ibility 
towards India, namely, the fulfil ment of their declared policy that India should 
attain as soon as ])OHsible free and equal partnership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations under an agreed constitution of Indian devising and secomlly, 
tlie maintenance of that ordered liberty, upon wliich alike depend Indians con- 
tribution to the common struggle and the permanent welfare and happiness of 
her peoples.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hiudii Mahasabha met in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mnkherjee, and adopted 
a resolntio/i declaring that “Ilindnsof Bengal have no confidence in the new 
Ministry formt'd by Kbvvaja Siz Nazimuddin.” 

2ind. It was announcctl that Mr. Lall, Deputy High CommisHioner for 

•India in London, would oftiiciate as High CommiHsioncr with effect from May 
3, till Btich time as the High Commissioner-designate fSir S. JUnganathan 
assumed charge. 

Sir 'fej l^ahadur, Dr. M. R. .Tayakar, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Sir Chiini- 
lal B, Meiita, Raja Malu'swar Dyal Seth and Sir Jagadish Prasad issued a 
statement from New Delhi, urging the ai)p()iittmeiit of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the charges nnulc against (vongross loaders in detention, or in the 
alternative, the release of those Icad us so as to ena[)lo (hem to review the 
situation and attempt a solution of the poliuiuil deadlock. 

'I’he Natal Indiau Congress announced that it had accepted the resignation 
of its Secretavy, Mr. Hans Maglirah. 

23rd. 'fhe first Congress of the, Communist Party of India was formally inaugu- 
rated in Bombay, beforej a large number of workers and nearly 30(J delegates 
from all parts of India. Mr. Ibinkim IVlukherjce, President of the All-India 
Kisan Sabha. hoisted the Communist Flag. 

24lh. Dr. P. N. Banerjee, Leader and Mr. Hamratan Gupta, Joint Secretary of the 
Nationalist Party in the Central Assmbly in a Press statement at Simla, said : 
“We wholeheartedly endorse the demand made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
other Non-Party leaders urging the setting up of ari impartial tribunal to investi- 
gate the allegations against Malialma Gandlii and other Congress leaders. It is 
our intention to raise the issue during the next session of the Central Assembly.” 

i5th. A communique from New Delhi, said : “H. E. the Governor-General has 

decided to extend the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from Oct. 1, 1943, when the exten- 
sions effected in his orders dated June 15, 1942 will expire.” 

The Commander-in-chief in India issued an appeal to individuals and institu- 
tions such as clubs for more books and papers for the use of troops serving in 
E-India or elsewhere. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw authorised the publication of the following statement on his 
behalf ; “You may quote me as declaring that the imprisonment of Gandhi is the 
stupidest blunder the Government has let itself be landed in by its right wing 
incurable die-hards. It and the unpardonable flogging business associated with 
it have wiped out our moral case against Hitler. The King should release 
Gandhi unconditionally as an act of grace unconnected with policy and apologise 
to him for the mental defectiveness of bis Cabinet. That would do what is 
possible to save the Indian situation.” 

26th. A communique from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
received a request from Mr. Gandhi to forward a short letter from himself to 
Jinnah expressing a wish to meet him.” ”Iu abcordance with their known 

8 
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policy in to oorrcftpondence or interviews with Mr. Gandhi, the Government 

of Iinlia have decided that this letter cannot be forwarded and have so 
informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jiiuiah, They are not prepared to give facilities 
for politiiuil correHpondence or contact to a person detained for promoting an 
illegal mass movement which he has not disavowed and thus gravely 

embaraasing India’s (dfort at a critical time ‘ It rests with Mr. Gandhi to 

satisfy the Government of India that lie can safely be allowed once more to 
participate in tlie public affairs of the country, and until he does so the 
disabilities from which lu; suffers are of his own choice.” 

At the session of Uie i\)mmuniHt. Party of India C'onference, in Bombay, Mr. 
P. 0. Joshi, general secretary of the Party, speaking on the paasing of the August 
resolutiou by the Corigres:? and the Hubscqucnt happenings in the country, said 
that by the August, ^solution the Congress for flic first time, declared in clear 
and unambiguous lenns that the woild stood divided into two camps and that 
India’s ])lnee was with the United Nations. 

Mrs. Vijay Laksluni Pandit was arrested under Sec. 129 of the D.I. Rules, at 
Allahabad. 

27th. Mr. L. H. Amciy stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India has no iniimtion of staging the trial of Mr. Gandid and Other detained 
Congress lead (US. 

'i'hc Times, in an editorial wrote : “The refusal of the Government of India 
to allow' Mr Gandhi to write to Mr. Jinnah unless Mr. Gandhi withdraws his 
BininnOMH to di-'ohedience iilnsfrates painfully the imtiiro of the deadlock 

in which the Cun^jf il ittitmal issue is at present grippi'd.” 

IMr. Ih C. .loslii, Geniral Secretary of (he Communist Party of India, in his 
address to tlie (b nmnnist Party Congress in Bomhay, expressed the hope that 
Mr. M. A. Jinnali, PrcHident of the Muslim l>eague, would come forward and 
ask for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Communist Party of India Convention adoptinl a number of resolutions 
sending fraternal greetings to the armies of the United I^ations. 

Mr. V. J>. Savarkai’, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
a public function in celebration of his hii tliday at Poona, said: “There may be 
many institutions, in this coiiniry, but as long as tliey are starving the cause of 
Pau-lIiiiduiHm, it makes no ditr.Tence wdiether its name is this, or its flag is 
that. I assure you tliat the lliudn nation’s progress Pn-s in the only way that you 
are following”. 

28lh. Mj‘. M. a. .Tinnah, President of the A. I. Muslim League issued a statement 
oil the Governmnit of 1 udia Com muniipn' regarding Maliatma Gandhi’s letter to 
him. He said : “Tiii* loiter ol Mr. Gandlii’s can only be considered as a move to 
embroil the Muslim League wi'h tlie British Government solely for the purpose 
of helinng his (Mr. Gandhi’s) release so that he might do whatever he pleased 
thereafter”. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari, in a statement from Madras, said inter alia: “The 
British peti]>le shoidd realise that it is not a question of prison regulations but a 
crime against the people of India to refuse a meeting at tiiis present junction 
between Gaiidhiji and Mr, Jinnah. It is not statesmaiibhip”. 

29th. Sir Nazimiuidin, Bengal Premier, stated in a Press interview in Calcutta that 
one of the principal object of his visit to Delhi was to discuss with competent 
authorities the iiroblem of Bengal’s food supply. He had had meetings, among 
others, with Sir Azizul Haque and Major General Wood, both of whom were very 
sympathetic and promised to help Bengal as far as possible in solving the 
problems. He also discussed other important questions aflecting the Province 
with the Viceroy and Members of the Executive Council. 

noth. Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, in a statement, observed : “The prestige of the 
Muslim League would have been raised and its goal brought nearer if instead of 
trying to reply to a letter, which he never got, Mr. Jinnah had joined in calling 
a conference of all available Indian leaders to consider what should be done to 
overcome the muddle which Government have set up in the road to a 
national pact”. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir accepted the resignation tendered by 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Kishan Lai Kitchlu, President of the State Assembly with 
effect from August 1. His Highness appointed Rai Bahadur Justice Gauge Nath 
as President of the State Assembly in audition to his duties as Chief Justice of 
the State High Court, 
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Blit. A PreBB Communique from New Delhi, said : “The aitiiation in the Hur 
country having improved, martial law has been withdrawn with effect from 
mid-night of May 31 — June 1. On this date reBponsilnlity for law and order in 
the districts where martial law was enforced reverts to the Sirul Government. 

A resolution adopted at t ie Congress of the Communist I’arty in Tlombay, said: 
“Indians fate and freedom is indissolubly linked witJi the tight for world 
freedom”. 


JUNE 1943 

The Government of India and the represonfcatives of tho cotton 
textile industry agreed to adopt control rnoasures to bring down tho 
price of cloth and yarn as also to increase production- 

Mr. L. S. Amery said in the House of Conunous, ro ludco position 
in India : “The rice situation still causes anxiety and must continue 
to do so as long as the T3urma crop is lost to us. Tho chief coucirn, at 
present, is for Bengal, and especially Calcutta”. 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Member, Executive Council, Govornmont of India, 
speaking in Now Delhi, advised tho people to support tlie war effort 
whole-heartedly. 

The Federal Court dismissed tho appeal of tlio Bengal Government 
against the Calcutta High Court’s judgmont declaring cjoi tain provisions 
of the Special Court’s Ordinance ultra vires. 

Allama Mashriqi, leader of tho Khaksars, sent a tch'gram to Mr. 
Jinnah, requesting him to see klahatma Gandhi in jail- 

Mr, V- D. Savarkar was presontod vvifcli a purse of lis 51,000 in 
Bombay, on his GOth birthday. 

Sir Patrick Spans, tho Cliief Justice of India assumed charge of 
his office. 

Mrs. Vi jay Luxmi Pandit was released unconditionally. 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Kupresentative Assembly tho 
Dewan-in-chai'go dealt witli the question of political prisonors, iJo 
also referred to tlie food shortage and tho ronuMlies tluTecf. 

His Majesty the iving ai)provod tlio award of tho Y. C. to 
Subadar Lai Bahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Biiles. 

The United Nations’ Day was observed on tho 14th June in 
Calcutta, Madras and other places. 

The death anniversary of tlio lato Deshaliandbu G R. Das was 
observed on the 16th Juno in Calcutta and many other places. 

Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Comrnandor-in-chiof of India. 

Mr. B. G. Chatterjee, nationalist leader, died in Calcutta. 

2 members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath 
Mukherjee and Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who wore being detained as 
security prisoners under the D. 1. Rules, wore released from jail, in 
Calcutta. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, opening the 16th session of the South African Indian Congress 
at Johannesburg, said : “Indians do not desire domination or supremacy 
in Natal All they insist on is equality of opportunity and aboli- 

tion of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
human rights’'. 
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Itt. Run war Sir Jagadiah Prasad, in. a statement in New Delhi, said : “Mr. 
Jinnah’s statement on the Government of India’s refusal to allow Mahatma 
Gandhi to write to him deserves more comment than the refusal itself. 
Habitual bombast often lands Mr. Jinnah in awkward predicaments. In his 
recent oration at Delhi he tried to produce the impression that he had now 
attained to such a degree of power that the British Govern nirnt could not risk 
his displeasure. He invited Mahatma Gandhi to write to him direct and 
announced somewhat majestically that the Government of India dare not 
stop the letter, ^i'he letter was written and was stop]>ed. Mr. Jinnah, with 
practised agility, tries to get out of the diHicnlty by the cheap device of 
attacking the writer. lie knows that he can do so with irnp\inity as Gandhiji 
will not be allowed an opportunity to reply.” 

Addressing the Budget Hession of the Mysore Ke}>re8rntalive Assemhly, the 
President surveyed the financial position of the State and iiulicated the main 
lines of develoi)ment calculated to improve the economic advancement of the 
State and tlie people. 

2nd. Dr. N. B. Kharc, speaking at a party in Now Delhi, advised the people to 
support the war effort whole-heartedly as it w’us on the victory of the United 
Nations that the future of India was linked. 

Mr. Jainnadas Mehta, in a Htutemciit criticized Mr. Jiniiah’s attitude with 
regard to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter and went on to refer to the ‘‘wholly 
unconstitutional” manner in which, he said. Provincial Ministries were being 
revived. 

8rd. The Government of India and representatives of the cotton textile industry 
agreed to adopt control mcasnics to bring down the ]>rice of cloth and yarn as 
also to increase production. 

The IJ. vS. Ofiice of War rnformation published a re))ort on India’s contribu- 
tion to the Allied Nortli African victories which was cited as an “outstanding 
example of the way in which members of the United Nations are carrying out 
their pledges.” 

Mr. Amery. answering a coni])laint in the JIousc of Commons, re : rice 
position, said : ‘‘J’lio latest reports from Jmiia are that the wheat just reaped 
is a bumi>er crop and that other spring cr()j>s are good. I'lie crop is moving 
slowly to tlie market and jiriies are still hi^h. The rice situation still causes 
anxiety and must continue to do so as long ns the Ihirinn crops is lost to us. 
The chief concern at present is for Jh.‘ngal and especially Calcutta, where the 
price of rice is over eight times pre-war, tliougli this is not true of India 
generally.” 

Malik Khizr llyat Khan, the Premier of the 1‘unjHb, declared that the 
Jinuah-Bikander Pact was in full force. 

4lh. His Excellency tlie Governor of Bengal under the Defence of India Rules 
issued a l^engnl Foodgrains Inquiries ami Control Cider, 1013. The Order 
applied to the whole of Bengal and comes into clftct inum diately. — Under the 
(irder, all adults on demaiul h\ an authorised (dhecr or comirittep, W'cro to 
furnish full and line informaiiou of the slocks of all foodgrains in their 
poBsession and otlier relevant infoimatioii asked for. 

'J'he Federal Court by a mnjoiit} of two Judges ( Sir S. Vniadachariar, acting 
Chief Justice and Sir M. Zafuilla Khan ) dismissed tlie Bengal Government’s 
appeal against the ('alcutla High Court’s .ludgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Courts Ordinance ultra vires. Mr. Justice Rowland dissented. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said at Karacdii : “Ever since the Congress resolution of 
8th. August last, he had rejieatedly said that the Congress decision was not a 
rebellion against the British Government only, hut an internecine war, 
a declaration of war against the Muslim League and Muslim India, and that 
unless the Congress dropped its pistol, there was no chance of a settlement.” 

5th. Seventy women were signatories to an Ri>peal that was sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for India. They included Miss Jenine 
L. Adamson, M. P., Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mrs. L. Pcthick Lawrence and 
their appeal slated : “We, the undersigned, believe that we arc expressing the 
desire of many people in this country, in India and other parts of the world 
in wanting to see the deadlock between Britain and India ended now.” 

Sir William Patrick Spens, Chief-Justice Designate of the Federal Court of 
Judia, and lady Spens arrived in Karachi* 
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Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, presiding over a largely -at tended public meeting 
in Calcutta, to consider the food situation , said that in tackling the problem 
the Government should seek the fullest measure of co-operolion from the public, 
and instead of merely asking for it, should be active in creating the atmosphere 
in which co-operation would be possible. 

Allama Mashrique, leader of the Khaksars sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Jinnah, from Lahore : — “Gandhi’s letter to you. Meet him. It is indeed 
a prelude to achievement of Pakistan as well as India's indei.>endence. Your 
attitude towards the matter extremly disturbing. Request reconsider significance 
of his invitation.” 

A purse of Re. 51,000 was presented to Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, at a public meeting in Bombay to celebrate the 60th. 
birthday of the leader. 

7th. All the Special Courts in Benares aiitoraaticnlly ceased to exist as the 
result of the Ordinance proclaimed by the Governor-General. 

8th. Sir Patrick vSpens, the new Chief Justic of India, assumed charge of his office. 

9th. Mr. V. 1>. Savarkar, welcoming the efforts that were being made to form 
Ministries in various provinces, said in a statement in Bombay, that in the 
Hindu minority provinces, whenever a Muslim Ministry seemed inevitable, 
the Hindu Mahasabha should try to capture as many seats as possible in the 
Ministry to safeguard the interests of the Hindu minority. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, the abnormal rise in the prices of 
of cloth, and the hardship it caused to the poor, figured prominently during 
the question hour. Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, Dewan-in-charge presided. 

lOlh. The £?ecretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Aniery, opening an Exhibition 
of Indian Galleries in London, said : ‘ We hope tliat the problems of war 
administration will be history before very long. Uhe much vexed problems 
of Indian politics of to-day have after all arisen during the past generation, 
and will, without doubt, be modified beyond all recognition, before the next 
generation is out”. 

11th. Mr. M. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League ap|)ointed the Nawab 
of Marnclot in place of Sir Nazimuddin as a member of the A. I. Muslim 
League Defence Committee. 

The Congress decided to contest the bye-elections to the Frontier Assembly 
and the I’eshawar municipal elections. 

12th. Mrs. Vijnya Lukrni Pandit was released uncondilsonally from the Naiui 
Central Jail (Allahabad) 

The Dewan-iu-charge, in the course of hie concluding remarks to the Budget 
session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, dealt with the question of 
political prisoners and detenus in the estate. He also referred to the food 
shortage and the nuusuies that the Government had undertaken to deal with 
difficulties arising out of it. 

Mr. K. C. Ansorge, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, addressing a Press 
Conference at Patna, said : “'Jhe Central Government have abrogated the 
powers which they themselves gave to the ITovincial Governments under the 
D. 1. Rules, There is now no question of whether the Provincial Governments 
sho^uld or should not exercise certain powers to control the export of foodgrajns. 
They no longer })OBBeBs any powers enabling them to do so”. 

I3tb. 'J'he Bind Provincial Muslim League met at Karachi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Bir Gbulam Hussain Hida) atullab, tlie Premier and all the Muslim League 
Ministers were present. Resolutions were passed reiterating complete confidence 
in the leadership of Mr. Jinnah and re-emphasising the determinfttion of Bind 
Muslims to achieve Pakistan, irrespective of any sacrifices. 

14th. A Press Note from New Delhi stated : ‘His Majesty the King approved the 
award of the V. C, to Bubadar Lai Bahadur Tbapa, 2nd Gurkha Rifles for 
outstanding gallantry in Tunisia.’ 

In observance of the United Nations’ Day. Flags of the various United 
Nations were flown over Government buijdings, the offices of the mercantile 
and trade firms and other public institutions in Calcutta. 

A meeting of the members of the Congress Party in the Bihar Legislature 
was held to consider the situation arising from the move to form a Ministry 
in Bihar. 
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“United Nations* Day*’ was celebrated in the Madras city under the auspices 
of the National War Front, H. E. Sir Arthur Hope presiding;. RepresentativeB 
of Fighting France, Greece, China, Norway, Denmark and Belgium participated 
in the celebrations. 

The Government of Madras issued an order under the Defence Rules, 
prohibiting the possession by any person of rice and millets which would 
be more than his monthly requirement except under license. 

16th. At a meeting of the Council of the Bervants of India Society at Poona the 
release of Congress leaders was urged. In a resolution it was stated : 
“The Council of the Servants of India Society views with grave concern 
the situation created by Govern men t/s refusal to permit i)r. Shyaraa 

Prasad Mukherjee and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and the deputation of the 
Delhi Leaders* Conference to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison with a 
view to securing a solution of the present political stalemate. 

16th. The significance of the life and work of Mr. 0. R. Das in the light of the 
situation in the country was explained at a mccMng held in the different j)art8 of 
Calcutta on the occasion of the 18th. annivcisary of liis death. 

'i'he Government of India issued an onler setting torib measures to control 
the prices, productions and sale of cotton cloth and yarn and to prevent 
hoarding by manufacturers and consumers. 'J'he order gave effect to the 
agreement concluded earlier in the month in Bombay between the Government 
of India atul the cotton textile industry. 

Bir Azizul Hsque, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India 
received a deimtation of represontotives of 'I'ata Iron and Bteel Co., and Indian 
Cable Co. and discussed with them the food situation concerning industrial 
labour at Jamshedpur and neighbouring areas. 

17th. At a meeting held in Madias, under the auspices of the Mylapore Social 
League, Mr. A. M. Allapichai spoke on the political deadlock. 

18th. Field Marshal Bir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander in-chief of India. 

Tlie following is the text of the announcement issued from 10, Downing 
Street : “I'he King has been i)lca8ed to approve the appointment of Fiidd Marshal 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, a. c. n., c. m. o., m. c., a. d, c., to llie Viceroy 
and Governor (Jeneral of India in Buccession to liic Most Honourable the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, i’. o., k.t., (^. m. 8.I., g. o. m., i. e., o. b. e , i). l., 
T o., who will retire in OcUiber next. II is Majesty has likewise a})])roved 
the appointment of Field MniBhal Sir Arebi))ald Wavell to succeed J^ord 
Liuliihgow as His Majesty’s re|)rcsentative for the exeicuse of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States.— “d'he King lias 
further been pleased to approve the aj>))ointment of (Rmeral Sir Claude 
John Kyre Auchinleck a. (’. i E., g. n., o. b. i., d. s. o., o. b. e.. a. d. c., to 
be the (X)mmandcr-iu-ehief, India and a meinlnu' of the Governor General*tt 
Executive Council iu succession to Field ^Marshal Wavell*'. 

At the Jiabour I'arty Conference (boinlon) after a speech by Mr. Reginald 
Sorenson. M. urging Government to make another ofler to India or at least 
reopen negotiations, Mr. Artluir Greenwood persuaded the sponsors of the two 
resolutions to withdraw them on a ]>ledge that the J'arty Executive would 
immediately ot)en new diBcussions on the Indian policy. 

19lh. A Gazette Extraordinary issued in New Delhi, stated : ^General Sir Claude 
Aiichiuleck, who has been flt)pointed Commander -in -chief of His Majesty’s forces 
in India, assumed charge of his office with effect from this afternoon. From 
that moment he becomes a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in the 
place vacated by Bir Archibald Wavell*’. 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government proposed to levy an Excess ITofits Tax. 

20th, The death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, nationalist leader 
He was 64. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to an address presented to him by the Karachi 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, said : “Unless a nation is economically well 
organised and powerful, it cannot progress in any sphere, The economic side 
IB the very foundation of a nation”. 
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2l8t. A resolution conveying warm j^reetinfrs to the heroic Rod Army and the 
Soviet people was passed at a meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of 
the Soviet union in celebiation of the second anniversary of the Soviet- 
German War. 

Nearly 40(3 buses in Calcutta and suburbs stopped plyini>; just before noon as 
a result of a strike declared by the drivers and uonduclors protegtinir 8;;ainflt 
“the treatment meted out to them by the Tradic Police”. 

22nd. Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell, the Viceroy-designate making his first 
public statement since his ai)pointmcnt to a ^roup of British ami Empire 
journals at the India OlHce said that there was certainly, no iuteutiou to set up 
anythinj 2 ; in the shape of a military rule or to withdraw or weaken in any way 
the pledges and offers already made to India by H. M’s Government. 

In the Budget b^essioii of the Mystu-e Li’^islative Council an adjouimneiit 
motion given notice of by Mr. L. Rajn, Deputy Leader of the Congress 1‘arty 
in the Council to “criticise tlie policy of the Govornment in not abolishing 
Special Criminal Courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Act, 
certain provisions of which have been declared ultra vires and nneonstitntional 
by the Federal Court” failed to secure the necessary minimum niunbor of votes 
for admission. 

23rd. At a meeting of the Madras Provincial Khaksars’ organisation held at 
d’riplieane, a resolution was adopted deploring the grave political and economic 
situation in the eoimtry. and requi'sting Mr. Jinnah to see Gandhiji in jail, ami 
seek ways and means to end the deadlock, 

24th. The Secrelaiy of State for Imlia, Mr. Amery, dealt in the House of Commons 
with an assertion by Mr. Sorenson (Lab) Mint a letter from Mr. Gandhi to tire 
Viceroy on Sept. Jil, 10 Id, condemning violeneo was omitted from tiie published 
correspondence. — Mr. Amery said : “Mr. S()renHOn is under a misapprehension. 
The only letter received from Mr. (4;uulhi during September was addressed not 
to the Viceroy but to the Se^Tctary, Home Doi)artment, Government of India”. 

Two meml)ers of tlio Bengal Assembly, Mr. I )hirondranath Mukherjoe and 
Mr. Nisbit Nath Kundii, who were being detained as seenrity prisoners under 
the I). L Rules were roh asod from the Ibcsidoney Jail, CahuUta. 

J'ho Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, annonnecd in the House of 
Commons : “Field Marshal Sir Arebilndd WavelTs appointment as Viceroy of 
India docs not imply any elianiic in His :Majcs(y’s Government’s pleilge policy 
regarding the development of Indian Self-Government”. 

25th. Dr. P. Varadarajnln Naidn bad a diHcnssiori with Mr. Mohamed Padsha 
Sahib, President and some other members of the Madras Provincial League to 
explore the [lossibilities of a coalition Ministry in Madias. 

26th. The Government of India announced tlieir new loan programme, Two noti- 
fications were issued, one closing the Tlnrd l^efence Loan (3% 1951-54) with 

effect from July 1, 1913 and tlie opening of new loans from July 3 , The latter 
included (1) a rc-issue of the 3% loan 1903-65 and (2) the Fourth Defence Loan 
in the form of the 3®/y loan, 1953-55, subscriptions to either being acceptable in 
cash or 4 % Bonds, 1943. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, under the D. I. Rules, issued the House Rent 
Control Order, 1943. 

Mr. Nalini Kanjan Sarker, presiding over the AII-Bengal Food Conference 
made a stong plea for “a comprehensive i»!an of action to meet a rapidly deteri- 
orating food situation and its immediate translation into practice.” 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, a cut motion moved by Mr. 8. Narayan 
Rao to discuss the unsatisfactory way in which lands were being granted for 
growing more food, and to consider why this policy of growing more food had 
failed, occupied a good deal of time. 

27th. The All-Bengal Food Conference concluded its deliberations in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. L. Khemka, presiding over the annual meeting of the Marwari Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held in Calcutta, expressed the view that an all-parties Cabinet 
could only tackle the food problem successfully. He criticized the Central and 
Provincial Governments for the way they had handled the situation. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, High Oommissioner for India in South Africa, 
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opening the 16th. eesaion of the South African Indian Congrese at Johanneaburg 
ODserved : “Indians do not desire domination or supremacy in Natal. They act 
on the policy of live and let live. All they insist on is equality of opportunity 
and abolition of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
human rights.” 

28th. The following farewell Order of the Day to the armed forces in the India 

Command was issued byField-Marshal Sir Archibald VVavell. formerly C-in-G. : 

“H. M. the King-Emperor has been pleased to call upon me to become Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in succession to H. E. Lord Linlithgow iu Oct. 
next. I leave, therefore, the office of C-in-G in India, but I look forward to the 
opportunity which has thus been given me of rendering further service to India 
and shall endeavour, to the utmost of my ability, to discharge faithfully ray new 
responsibilities to the King-Emperor and to the Indian people.’’ 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met in Cuttack to consider the food situation in 
the province. The Maharaja of Parlakiraedi, the Premier, said that steps taken or 
intended to be taken for safe-guarding the interest of the people were immediate 
introduction of the Provincial Government’s rice purchasing scheme, the removal 
of the obligation of the Province to export rice to Madras, Travancore and 
Ceylon. 

29th. The South African Indian Congress concluded its deliberations at 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan presiding at the first Quarterly General Meeting of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, 8i>oke of the food su[)i)ly position in 
Bengal and the measures taken by the Government to tackle it. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion atul persoective, still remains to bo written, 'rhe materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in band. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch wliieh 
gives the promise of being some day devolope«l into what is called *‘scicMtiric history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past — a mist -which (thanks to the labours of the investigatoiH) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Bndhism and Jainism in India 
in the kSixih Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebniao” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts, 
These ‘•nebnlic” have probably a depth and density to bo measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote ilark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Aricietit Indian liistory is, apparently, “full” of sinJi gaits and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (JJG B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. 'I’hero are too 
many unexplored blank spa es and unformed, chaotic nebuhe beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximatt ly w ith that ])eriod we arc furnished, somelimos in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Groek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, ns time rolls on, with insciiptional and other kinds 
of'^deciphcrable and depeiidal)lc domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less Iluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitlicrto busy wdth his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative eviderne tliat may be fortlicoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documcnitury evidence and trtnlition has, generally, lain neglected })y 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on 
scientific lities”, tlie missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative inythologist, tihilologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of an^'ient liistory, whether of India or of any other country, sliould do 
well to remember that the dry i)oncs of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not li'i true, living history unless they (;an be made instinct with the 
touch of life which lihratnre, art, tradition, 'myths', folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we cun build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which wo 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. t is not history as an organic ])rocoss of evolution. So 
we have to dislinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
‘‘physiological” history. ^ , 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her ‘‘materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us muclv beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavira in the Sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, aiiparentlv, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current omcial 
beliefs is of Summerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the I ndo- Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history. The ’rantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora- 
neous with or eurlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 

9 
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other parts of the sub-eon tinent. So the present trend of speculation is to rej^ard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedp:e driven into Western India— the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Burner. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidiaus and Indo-Aryau people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo- Aryans came into India, Tlie fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration he admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Bucb theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexidored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rioveda 

The PJgveda — the earliest and the most informing and instructive 'documentary” 
evidence that we posHcss — appears to set the stage lonidst sceiu's whicli show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors flighting for Buprcniacy first in the 
land of “Five Kivers” atul in the (Tanges Valley, and then gradually, beyond tlie 
Vindhya Range wliieh with its iin]H*net ruble forest, mantle, stood as a barrier bet- 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Decean. (Iradnally we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the bills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still coiitinnc to live. Jn considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Arvan society and (uilture And in being absoibed they did not fail 
to inpmrt some little •|>art of their own <'haracter of the Aryan complex. There w'as 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion ns of cultural assimilation. I'he 
process of Aryanisation in language, euUure, etc , has Ix'cn a process admitting, 
naturally, of difrer('iit shapes ainl degrees, leaving at t)\e one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become f)art atul |)areel of (he Aryan system. 'The Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian |)eoplpB, especially in religion, culture niie civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected iirocoss. Ihit on the otlun* hand the Dravidian im])resR on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the bitter. 'Ibis power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cidtnrtis without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and wdthout at the same lime making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose wliatever is essential in them — has been a special clmracteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and enlture-complox. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
divm'sily of a more fundanumtal and aliiding nature than can, perliaps, be claimed 
for the iiolitical or national unity wdth which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India Vo them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religious, castes, seets and cultures which have 
never known iiiiiiy before the days of the nuitary jiolitieal rule of the UritiHh. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times. of-(he Bemitic religions — Muharamedanism 
and Christianity — disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of thfe 
Aryo-Dravidiau culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of inflnence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure v'rocess of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going aiiace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism — but yet as a revolt from within — 
and which dominated the sitiiation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

I'his power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raids Into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance Ijbs always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Jndian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan I’ower— and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu tSultan in tljo South 
but mainly the Maharaita and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammauau Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, tlio Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Em|)irc in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote jiast of which the Vedas, Epics ami Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like (hat of Asnka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, Imiia lias posHessed deeji-laid cnltnnd and institutional 
unity beneath all her divorHities. India has longht, and foiigh bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, }h*i sucred religion and tradition, and for tlieir sacred 
visible ^Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “b'tato’' as 
such or an Em|)ire as such. The spirit of licr culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is eommonly uiHlerstood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised t^talo eontrol. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was l)barma(tbe Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any Htate agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dbauma and only tcmjiorary allegiance to any kingshi|) that might function 
for the time being, the village communes continued to live though kindoms 

after kingdoms rose and fell. 'Jhey were but little uirected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the sidrit of Dbanna (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “picdatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are dear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; ami the Hliarmashastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold ami consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhisro and Jainism and other “refoiming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as nou-violence and fellowshiy) witii all men and all living being. 'I'hese 
forces oi>orating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes ami masHes 
a common di 8 i)OHition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for pui]»08e8 of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History wliich is represented by the Vedas 
{^^amhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishdus), the various l^iitras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Bainayana and Mahavarata), I’nranas ami 'J'antras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puianas recently put forth in their behalf that th(!y do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, praciiees and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but tliis ? Bcholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, cirteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a dififerent kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only,^the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which has through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. ^J’he ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage’’ magic, meaningless ritualism, 
•‘theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion oy^ Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to l)e little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Tun jab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an ‘.‘easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandbagupta and Asoka 

After bis death shortly afterwards, the vast Maci donian Empire practically 
went to pieces. CbHndragui)ta, who became the king of Magadlia, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred liUndof the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was eoncluded beiweeri him and the Greek 
which made him the supretne, undiBi>nted lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megnstlienos, who was sent by Heleucns as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortiinab ly fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the liigh order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this higdi civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Bal)y Ionian, Greek, I’ersian and Chinese. 
Chandragn])ta’8 son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and si)iritual good of mankind. Numeroiis edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in Ins later stages, left the 
bloody ])alh of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholieitoy and tolerance, not seeking to 
im^tose it upini others by his great im]^eiial authority and ^ ower, he exercised that 
authoriiy and power for the ]tiir]io8e of iranforming Bmlhism, which had been 
more, or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Anoka's reign is therefore rigfnly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, bis ideals and his 
methods. But all this bad not allowed or favonnd the cement of the great Maurya 
Emi)iie setting into the requisite hardness. Jnde]>endent kingdouis like Bacteria 
and I’arthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. i). a considerable portion of the North- 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose — the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastnesB of Indian waters! 
In the l>eginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by ,the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Emmres were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India — the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
Bet (during whose regime, it should be noted, there bad been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture ns evidenced 
especially by the literature of the FuraiiB ; but this revivinjr process was, very 
larj^ely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before tlieie rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could eiuiilaie with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time — Asoka. Kmperor Uarsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern Iiidia in tlie beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intollectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious oiitUu^k. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Hiion Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes t'ossible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of t>olitical confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant intenieciue strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding figures li^e Vikramaditya would occasionally ai)pear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the bouth of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kashmeie in the North, Kanaiij in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scones and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But wo shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and comtdexity of the general 
Ii»dian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the oUl caste Kshntrias (tiic warrior ami ruling cnsu‘) 
fell and which was the chief oi)pos\tion that the waves of Mahammu'nui invasicn 
coining one after another ever since the sc(*ond quarter of the 7th century, liad to 
encounter and ultimately bear down Guzrat, Malwn, Aj?ner, Kauaiij ami Dellii 
were the principal scenes of the new' drama of Rajput asccmlancy — a draum so fjill 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, nohlc heroism ami sacri/ic'’ for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever sime lived in human memory as models 
which future geiieratioris of patriots in any country migld well try to emulate. 
Though Kajput opposition was home down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput braveiy and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of i)(‘Ihi ami Ajmcre over whicli 1‘riUivi Raj, th(‘ hero, the 
last of the Hindu em{.erors, though not the last of the lUmlu rul( !H had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Raji'Ut love of inde])cndcnce were still factois to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls — Akl)Hr, Jahangir, bhahjahnn and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mabammedans, it should he noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the i^assing away of the Prophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of llie Ji’th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and di8ci]>Iiue in diplomacy, planning and prer)arntion, 

J’he centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no meaiis unimportant and barren. 

It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy {involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the banatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest iriterest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Sliankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrinm and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
arily an age of cultural depicssion and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, api)arently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahainmedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feaMire, wliich is not always clearly recognised and towhich we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there nourished many great Hindu 
administrators, niinintcrs, governors, generals and fitjanciers. In short, during the 
Maharamedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The mahammedan rule 

Q'hc Mahammedan cimquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of tlie kingdom of Delhi from J'rithviraj after a first unRU(*ceB8ful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners hut they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adopMon. Itaids like thone by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not reprrsiut tlu; jiormul courHe of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, liom tins effei ts of ihe eonquei ing ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan l ulers. But the great Moghuls were ns much “children of 
the soil” as tlie humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindns and MuBHalriiaiis of a <*ommon “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousneBs of community of inttrests in both ns India’s offspring. 
There was steady asHimilalion of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a gi’ 0 \\ing understanding and ar>preciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions toiu lud and even blended with eadi other at their highest ]'OintB— e. g., in 
fcrufism and Vedantic mysticism. 'J hey also met arid evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, praeticis and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a cuiiimun diakcL (Urdu or liinduBlhani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by tlie IMohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very line residt. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as iSher h^liah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in tlie main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to th(' Hutononiy of the village miils— (o adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs — like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West — never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing, b^o it was always possible fur a man of ambition and 
ability, like bhivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh I*oweiB and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramounty found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “tuesidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserviop: and oonsolidatini:: its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it ostahlished military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political IMwcr in India. French 
intrigue failed and Frencli rivalry ]»ract;ically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plasscy in 'Fho buttle was won with 

the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or I'assive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the utj fortunate young NawaV) of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, hikI often, its influence nrtd 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other tilings, with tlie consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during tlie critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hnndied years after the battle of IMassi'y. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modih(‘d by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1798 ;ui<l 1813). By these a ( rovcinor-Gcneral- 
in Council was made the snf)reme administrative antliority in India subjct^t to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the C’onijiany <-easc(l to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and mlministrative bo<ly only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth ll»e Governor-(ienci al was also iiie Viceroy 
of India. 3he functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its lesponsihilities are to the Crown and the Pailiament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. 'I'here have been legislative liodics, but its motions, 
resolntions and votes have not, except as regards <‘ertain matters of secondary 
im]^ortance under the Act. of 1919, a hitulin • clFcct. on t!:.> ( lovcinincnt, 

India’s contrilmtions and sacrifices m the (JrcHt War were great, but “rcwaid” 
that came in the shape of th(‘ Parliumouiarv hee.laranou proniisinu' iicr a ‘'priigressivo 
realisation of responsible government’’, liie stauem and times of wliicli were; to he 
determined by the Parliament alone was not eomfortiio; lo her nationalist as|)iratioiis. 
And the Government of hidia Act of 1919, whieli is h(i!I in nctiml function though 
it has been, apparently, hioadencd and amplified in some dii’cci ions l>y a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wisl.es or ex|M><-iat.ions of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsihiliiy was estabbsheii in t.h(» provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects wena- “( r;insfrrre(i” to iMiniso*rs (not. r»Hi)ensjhle how- 
ever to th(^ legislataire), wliiist the mon* iinporthut subjects w* re “ies<rved.” Jn 
practice the transference of certain suhjeeis lo Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were respoiiHihle to lire (Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which he(*amc, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. Flic Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. 3'he. legislative bodies, hotJi provincial and central, were 
expanded with non official majoiitu.s, l)ut this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the ]*opular ]*artie8. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. II. l>as and I’andit Matilal Nobrn, a Hwaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little cmbariassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official H])f)reciation. We need not in parti(;u!ar refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming holder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete I ndeperulence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round 'lable idea was broached rather too late : but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi- 1 twin Pact, joined 
the Conference Subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
classes used during the Bound Table Conference discussions India’s internal 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
“Communal Award” of the British Premier' Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
“vote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the An^;lo-Tndian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been orj^anizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight 80 soon after the Gandhi-1 r win Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931 — 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursufi in ud vising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-oi>eration between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened sclf-inlerest of British Imperialism, '(’he second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was tiie natural result which continuing for about two years — 1932-’34 — 
prepared by reitrcssion the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of P.lilf). The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this ma(;hinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step IrHlinn Hclf-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the enggeslions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself, 'riio arrival of “provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest,” whose ‘‘sanction” was the v’hysica! might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped thiat they had 
been ftl)le to so jirovidc things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with tlicir enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 ciores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “things that matter” — the problems of 
health, education an<l economic well-being with which are intimately bound iij) the 
life of the majority of the people. These ]trol)lems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. 'I'he increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment vvitli tlie prctCMJsions of “external authority”, felt by 
incroasing num))ers of Ifidians, created a eontlict in the mind of Lidia that was 
reflected in the disciisriion of pnliiic affairs — a contradiction between the sjioken 
word and the pvactien tiuit sough f. to give it shape and form. 4’he organization 
of the election cam])aigu <m ledodf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. 'I'he purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to ‘h*omi>iU” and to “end” the A(d- of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of tlie ‘ Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of“Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1930) in the Congress Election Manifesto f22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these l^fegislutures of the many ills — political and economic and social 
— from which the peoi)le suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, coininunal and class, that under various disguises 
and with railical programmes on their lij)8 tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the ctmntry. In Uie election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa ; it was tlie single largest party in four — 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the ^'orth-We8t Frontier Province; in the Punjab 
and t^ind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When tht‘ir leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of tlie Ministries would not be “set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the i^arliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
“interim ministries” were appointed to “conceal” this ‘breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and SSind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
Oongresa Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its raembera to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it whs possible in Bonsai and Assam, enabled Muslim 
comrannalist Ministries to be set up iti these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the dcrenidcs of civilised life, to inllame the bitterness of com- 
munal feeliiiji; and waft its poison all over the country. 'Ihe lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when onthnrsts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country-side within the district oceiirred durin**; It) 11. The device of the “Com- 
munal Award” has been working towards its lo;;ical end. 

The India Act of lOIo had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast sircas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionatch big rei)re8entation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature, 'i'he Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called Htates’ representatives 
were so many “pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
rei'i’esented by the Govcrnor-Ceneral. 'i'hese and the industrial and commercial 
and political “safeguards ’ with which the Federal J^cbeme bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. Tlie majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their fommunaliat politics will keep them in a t)erpetnal minority 
and where they were not pre]>ared to play their part in ])olitic8 frf‘e from narrow 
appeals to eredal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian Htates 
were reported to l)e trying to press hard bargains in tbdr negotiations over the 
‘“Instruments of Accession” both in their relatit)n with the “Paramount I’ower” and 
in their apprehimsions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kei)t busy smoothing all this opposition with 
his utmost diplonia(*y when in So{)tomber, 1939, the World War II of the 20th century 
burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence (af consultation with the Central TiOgislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation tliat subsisted between India with her 40 crores of [)eof)lc and Britain 
with lier 5 ; it cxj'osc d tlie hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the j'resont war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic rncasuia' ; the ground had been prcj>arod for it six months earlier by a 
new Se(;tion — ►Section J2GA — in the Act of 1933 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control” over^ the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an eimogtiiey due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. 3'he emergency ]>ower granted by this latter Hi'ction 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fruuchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresiK)nsil)le Executive with power to “'give 
direction to a Ibovince as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised.” ’Lhe majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
“invasion by the Centre on the sjdiere of authority CA)nfcried hy the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the Biitish Government might have been right. But in rela- 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correctitude does not play a helpful hmd. 

The actual oulbrenk of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and Ibitish Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939, 
it called upon the British Govcrriment to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and lni])(tiialiHra and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to a))ply to India and to he given eflect to in the 
present.” 8uch a declaration, said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Dailfi Chronicle, will be al)le to “make tlie peo|de of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” ’J'lie Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof tliat these “war aims” needed 
clear statement. Other organisatiuiis of vocal Indian opinion— the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-CHhid—iYxQ organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance— were in their statements as insist- 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their apiilication to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1912), tlie British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India, to set ip) a Central Government at Delhi-Simla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of this 

10 
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war of continentfi and oceans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministries of the country— Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Beiar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived— Orissa and Assam — 
carrying on a pale imitation of “Provincial autonomy”— under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” has p’aced in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
“Pakistan” claim of the MuHliin League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted in sovereign “Independent States.” 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a thread to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious hel])le88neB8. Priding itself on Its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the 8th 

August (1910) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of this Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Luropenns inclusive of ITis Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to arjy respouKiblc party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Pbillippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 

Britain, the IJ. S. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-fliing Japanese 

aggression have hrouglit down their prestige in the market-])lace of world affairs. 
Anti the peoples of these areas along with those of India have reasons to bo 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 

Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and (lisrupled tlieir hal>itfl of life; practically no arrangements liave been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; the iru*om|)eteuce of oirKdaldom in face of these anti-social activities- all 
those, the latter two specially, liavo spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This raoiitality has betm affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the “Mutiny’’ days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the macbincry of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India— men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This lias also added to the confusion of the 
times, 'riiese betokened changes for which the mfiids of the people bad not been prepared. 
This un preparedness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India — all these 
signs and [lorlonts confront us. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imiierialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

As we send this volume to the Press, we have been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have di^ 
of hunger, of diseases that accompany and follow malnutrition. The year 1943 
will be remembered for long years for this catastrophe. 



India in Home Polity 

For the last four years, since the outlu’eak of the present war in 

the plains of Poland, we have been prefacing our study of India’s 

“home polity” with a discussion of events and 
developments in other countries which have be(^n 
affecting and arc being affected ])y events 

in our own country. Previous to this disaster 

to international relations wo in India have been in tl)o habit of 
looking at the doings of the competing nations of Europe with a 

certain amount of philosophic detachment. We did not like the 

betrayal of democratic ideals and principles and practices by the 
leading nations of Europe and America ; more often that not wo 

expressed our disapproval of those successive betrayals in accfuits of 
cynicism, in the language of a mirthl<;ss joy at the discomfiture of 
the great Powers of the modern world ; among those happened to be 
Britain whose imperial tenure in our own country has embittered 

our minds which found a i)articular pleasure in her “loss of face”. 
At the same time we could not ho happy with these developments, 

and expressed our unhappiness in the following w^ords in Volume II. 

of 1939. 

“For eight years India has been watcliing the inexplicable weaknesses of 
British foreign policy ; for eight years she, nn original mem her of the t.eagno of 
Nations, has been witnessing lending nations of tlie world Itrenking all the 
conventions of this sutier-nationa! organization, the last ho}>e of peace in the 

modern world, the last shield of the oetter life that 8<*i(>ncc und its trinm})h8 

promised to the men and women of the world. Britain and France were leaders 

of the League of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that snslairicd ljuman life under all the slrainH and stresses 
of modern life. And, witnesBing these weaknesHes and betrayals, the people in 
India were bewildered in their thoughts and activities with reference to international 
developments ; they also shared the universal bitteiness of disappointment with 
things as these happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extingifiBhed the light of 
democracy and national self-respect in these couutiicB.” 

In the background of these disappointments and the cynicism bred 
thereby, for more than two years we in India looked at the l)atfclos far 
away in Europe and Africa witli, as we liave said, a 
Entry of Japan certain amount of philosophic detachment. No dou])fc 
changed all this ^0 Borrowed with and for Poland in 1939 ; we 
expressed the opinion that tlio Pact of Soviet Bussia 
with Germany in the last week of August, 1939, was one of the imme- 
diate causes or influences that precipitated the present war and hastened 
PoFand’s collapse ; in 1940 we sorrowed with and for Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and Franco ; and in spite of our quarrel with Britain 
we along with the rest of the world looked with painful suspense on the issue 
of the “battle of Britain” when in August, 1940, Germany launched the 
might of her air force, the Luftu ajje, on the island people standing 
alone face to face with the victor over half of Europe. But the entry 
of Japan into this war on the side of the Axis Powers changed all this, 
disturbed our philosophic calm as Japan drove over Malaya and Burma 
on to our eastern frontiers and rode over the waves of the Bay of 
Bengal entrenching herself in the Andamans and the Nicobar islands 


India's detach- 
ment from world 
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at the centre of the Bay. In course of ninety days, with the fall of 
Bangoon, we were brought face to face with modern war, with total war 
and all that it has meant to the crores of men, women and children in 
China and the countries of Europe. The l)attles in Russia where 
millions of armed men have been bleeding, and owing to wliich millions 
of men, women and children have been turned out of their hearths and 
homos, did not change the spirit of our dreams, though increasing 
numbers of people in India have been lining tliemselves up in thought 
with the Soviet people. These battles were also far off. But Japanese 
victories in Malaya and Burma brought those nearer to our doors, at 
our very doors. Her threat of invasion of India in the spring of 1942 
did not come off ; and (■ven as wo write ( in January, 1944 ) her land 
forces do not ayipear to have been able to pencti’ato inside tlie interior 
of India proper. But the measures taken by tlie (lovernment in India 
with a view to forestall lier forward march into Indian territories have 
brought disruption into tlio homes of eastern India. Uundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children have had to leave the liomes of their 
fathers without any arrangement being made l)y the htate for their 
shelter ; lakhs of l)oats have boon ordered to bo I’cmoved from the rivers, 
streams and creeks of Bengal, Assam and the otlier Bay of Bengal 
coastal areas, depriving lakhs of people of tlioir moans of livelihood, of 
an ingredient of tlieir food. Lakhs of maunds of paddy and rice were 
taken out of the hands of people in pursuit of a policy of “denial” of food 
to the prospective Japanese invaders. 

These accompaniments of modeii war, of total war, and the consequent 
sufferings imposed on millions of men, women and clhldrcn in Bengal 


Coiulitions of 
famine in parts 
of India 


and other provinces, revealed their true nature in 
1943 when conditions of famine developed in these 
areas and carried away to death more tlum fifteen lakhs of 
people in course of a little over six months. Controversy 


has waxed loud during these montlis with regard to the personal and imper- 
sonal factors that have had a hand in h(li>ing create conditions that 
are responsible for this huge reduction in the population of one 
single province of India. One may feel that this controversy is useless 
today ; has b(',en useless always when we rcmemlicr that the Secretary 
of State for India has felt impelled to trace this disaster to an “act of 


God”; when we reineinbor that the Chief Ministc^rs of Bengal and 

Assam, both devout Muslims, have felt impelled to declare that these 
more than ten lakhs of people have died because it was written in the 
Book of Fate tliat they would die suffering the pangs of hunger thro- 
ugh weary days, nights and months ; that they would die in the pavements, 
in the high streets of the City of Palaces. It may appear futile today 

to join in this controversy ^Yhen all the arguments and all the statistics 
cannot recall to life a single one of the lakhs of lives lost, wdiether 
owing to an act of God or to the greed and inhumanity of men or to the 
policy follow^ed by the State manned in the higher rungs by men who 
are not responsible to the men, women and children who have died 
in a society of nations called civilized. But men and w^omen have 

often to act in spite of cynicism and scei)ticism, to say things and to 
do deeds so that the shame and disgrace we have •been partners in 
and witnesses to may not recur again. It may also be true that 

when a world w^ar has been raging and human life appears to have 
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lost; all value, fche death of a few lakhs of people in a corner of a 
subject country need not excite so much attention and cause so great 
a controversy. For, ^compared to the stakes involved in the present war 
the death of a few lakhs is not of such importance, and the winning of 
the war by the “United Nations” is the one thing needful for the 
return of peace and abundance of life. These are valid 

arguments that must ex^dain, at least partly, wliy the British Govern- 
ment in London and its subordinate branch at New Delhi-Simla, have 
not been able to exert themselves as the debates in tlie Press and on 
the platform, in the Assemblies and Councils in India or in the Houses 
of Parliament in London, would lead one to surmise. Acknowdedging 
the validity of this line of aj^proach to a discussion of the matter in a 
calm and passionless manner, the xuiblicist in India has to record liis 
chronicle of and put his interi^rctation on the doings of men whose mis- 
fortune has got them entangled in this affair of famine in Bengal, in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the far more wide8X)read scarcity all 
over India. 

In discussing this problem we have to got out of the way the 
suspicion that any individual or group of individuals worked towards 
or for this disru^dion in the life of millions of 

GolernraenT’s peoplo with a clear view of the consequences of 
short-sightedness their actions. When the Government of Lord 
Linlithgow at the advice or under pressure from 

the Military started their “denial’’ policy and evacuation orders in 

eastern Bengal and in other provinces they could not have realized that the 
social life of the areas would be disrupted in the way and to tiio extent 
that it has done since those days in Axnul-May, 1942, when these 
Governmental activities were ordered. This lack of foresight "would 

be counted against them when the history of this time in India 

comes to be written. The full story of the xiersonal and impersonal 

influences that are responsible for this famine is not known even 
at the time when we write those lines, though two discussions have 
taken place in the Central Legislature at Delhi, one in August and 
the other in November, 1943. The head of the Indian Administration, 
Lord Linlithgow, has been almost silent with regard to the 

long-drawn agony of the Indian people of whom he was one of 
the trustees, if we are to accept at its face value the theory of 

British imperialists of the brand of Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary 
of State for India. In the August session of the Central Legislature, 
in inaugurating it, Lord Linlithgow made reference to the conditions that 
had flourished under his regime and worked towards the death of millions 
of men, women and children ; while Calcutta was holding the 
the mirror to the state of things prevailing over the country. His Excellency 
could not find his way to pay a visit to the afflicted city and province 
and by his persoi^l initiative and sympathy appeal to the hopeless 
people, as his successor did within a few days of his assumption 
of office. Why Lord Linlithgow could not do so, failed to appear 
as a humane man in the midst of suffering people, we will 

perhaps never know. We are tempted to put it to the exhaustion 
of body and mind that seven years of Indian administration had 
caused in him, benumbing his finer sensibilities. This failure of the 
head of the Indo-British administration to fight the conditions of 
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famine has nofc been explained either by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker, or Sir Azizul Huq or Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, the 
three members of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council who have 

had as Food Member to appear before the Central Legislature to 
justify the ways of the central bureaucracy to the conscience of the 
civilized world. 

Writing in January of 1944 of the beginning of famine conditions 
in the early months of 1943, and almost reconciled to the death of 
more than fifteen lakhs of Bengalee men, women and 

Memory of children, we have often felt inclined to avoid this 
1789-70 famine sordid atory of incompetence in the higher bureauc- 
racy, of the spirit of profiteering that seized Govern- 
ment departments in the provinces, and even in the Central Govern- 

ment, of the greed and inhumanity of the manufacturers and traders 
of the country. All those coml)ined have helped produce the result, 
causing the disruption of the social life of the people of the coastal provinces 
of India. Famines are not a new phenomena in India. We are 

old enough to remember what happened in the areas stretching from 

Guzerat to the United Provinces and Central India when the death 
roll rose as high as two crores of people, recorded in William Digby s 
Fr'osperou^ British India. It was caused by failure of the necessary rains. 
But the expcirienco through which the people of Bengal and certain 
other provinces have had to pass , during the year 1943 were the 

result of human activity, of the short-sightedness of the Government 

and their incompetence, of the spirit of “got-rich-quick” released over 
the country by the Government’s handling of their war orders and 
the purchase of their other requirements. For an identical experience 
Bengal has had to recall what happened to her people in the year 

1769 — ‘70, twelve years after the Battle of Plassey, almost at the 

threshold of Britisli rule. Bankim Chandra’s immortal novel entitled 
Ananda Mutt draws up the memory of those horrors. He w^as for 
a short while Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
the Revenue Department, and his oflicial duties brought him face to face 
with records of the famine of that year. Failure of rains during the 
“two preceding years prepared the ground for this disastc r that carried 
to deatli one crore of people, one-third of the population of the then province 
of Bengal comprising a part of Behar. But men co-operated with Nature 
in this affair. Sir William Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal and 
reports of famines in India at various times during the I British period 
expose the human part in this famine drama. After the Orissa 
famine of 3868 the Government appointed a Famine Commission with 
Sir George Campbell as Chairman who edited certain of the records 
of the 1769-70 famine. In an appendix to this report appear how 
the interference of the Government with the normal functions of 
economic life led to the disaster of that year. 

“In 17C9-'lt0 Government by injudicious interference forced the whole stock into 
the nmiket at the commencement ot the calamity. It was declared a crime to lay 
up stores of the precious commodity against the coming year ; every one who laid 
in stock became a public malefactor;... his person (was) ii» constant danger of 
arrest. Grain-dealing became a dangerous occupation and at the very crisis, when 
the country could only be saved by a more than usually vigorous traffic, respectable 
men were deterred from entering or driven from the occu(>ation. As no one was 
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Allowed to hoard,... the eahitary prespiire which immediately enhanced rates would 
have put upon the people wbr not allowed to exert its full influence.” 

The present Food Member of the Government of India, Sir J. P. 
Srivastava, has been constrained to admit Government responsibility 
in the matter of the “difiScultios of Bengal’*, unlike 

“Denial” policy his predecessor, Sir Azizul Huq who made no mention 

& Bengal famine of it in his statement made in August, 1943 to the 

Central Assembly. Sir J. P. Srivastava had to admit: 

it is true that there were certain measures dictated by military necessity in 

1912, when there was real danger of invasion, and this contributed to the present 
difticnlticB of Bonsai. I admit thnt.” 

The purchases for the growing army and this “denial” 

policy disturbed tho delicate balance in the food situation in Bengal, 

in Orissa, Travancore, Cochin and certain other 
Bengal's food coastal areas of India. Statistics have boon falling 

position on us in profusion to prove or disprove the surplus 

or deficit position in food of the various tracts of 
the country. One can fill voluinos with quoting these. We will quote 
one only to illustrate the position of Bengal ; this can be accepted 
as a sample of tho sudden awakening that has come upon the coun- 
try with regard to the causes of the catastrophe that has overtaken 

our people. 

“Bengal is a deficit Province in rice. Since 1901 the deficit became apparent. 
During the last 40 years with the rise in population there has been no rise in the 

production of rice The yield of rice in 1901 was 24 crore 56 lakh maiinds. 

During the last 40 years the average yield in Bengal has been 20 crore IK) lakh 
maunds. The annual requirement for direct consuraption fo-day is about 29 crore 

maunds If seed reserve and indirect consuraption as ckura, muri etc are taken 

into consideration, the total deficit in rice requirement for Bengal amounts to 
approximately 6^ crore maunds per annum in a normal average year,” 


This quotation is taken from the statement of a non-tochnical 
person, Sri Jnananjan Neogy, Officer-in-charge of the Commercial 

, „ Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta 

"defidt” published in the pages of the Calcutta 

controversy Municipal Cazefte. For 40 years the bureaucracy 
in Bengal has been content to let this perilous 

state of things continue ; the i/ufellujent sia who voice public feeling 
and public needs has been simply watching the dangerous possibilities 

of the food situation of their province, because their education and 

upbringing have divorced them from this matter of tho provision 
of food, and they have not known, to quote a homely Bengalee- 

languago idiom, how many grains of paddy go to the making of a raaund 
of rice. The needs of total war have bumped them into a cruel 

realization that paddy and rice are also things that required the 
attention of the products of our universities and can well be 

subjects of study and enquiry in our colleges and institutes of 

science. The problem of food deficit in Bengal has been denied by 

Sir Azizul Huq, a native of Bengal, who as Food Member of the 

Government of India said on May 13, 1943, “Bengal was 

not yet deficit in rice There would he substantial reduction 

in the price of rice within a week.” This statement he could 

perpetrate because he had to appear as a defender of the Nazimuddin 
Ministry in their mishandling of the food situation in the province. 
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For, ifc is difficult to believe that Sir Azizul Huq, the author of “The 
Man behind the Plough”, wherein he had talked of the production 
of his province equalling its consunaption, did not know the true 
brief in the matter. But on the present occasion exigencies of 

political partisanship deflected his angle of vision. Sir Azizul had 
written his book basing himself on the facts gathered during his mem- 
bership of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

Much later the report of the Bengal Paddy and Rice Enquiry 

Committee testified to the fact that Bengal was a deficit area. 

Evidence led before this Committee which appeared 
E^^^ulT^Com- summary in the report testifies to this fact. Dacca 

mittee’s report produced barely 30 per cent of its paddy, importing the 
rest from Barisal and Sylhet. Representatives of growers 
of paddy in Soraiganj said that the average cultivator had “hardly 

sufficient produce to last him for more than six months ’’ ; for the 

remaining period of the year he “had to buy paddy or take paddy 
loans”. At Kisliorcganj in the district of Mymensingh it was said 

that 70 per cent of the cultivators were in debt ; that “only about 
5 per cent of the population had a surplus to sell over the year ; 
another 20 per cent had just supply of food to last them throughout 
tlie year ; and the rest had either to purchase or borrow paddy.’* 
At Krishnagar in the district of Nadia it was said that 25 per 

cent of tlio population “had no land” ; “oO per cent of the population 
did not have sufficient supply of food to last them for more than 
six months in the year.” At Bankura it was said that “60 per 
cent cannot carry on for more than six months. They have to live 
on paddy loans.’’ The district magistrate of Burdwan and the 

chairman of the Disirict Board “were of opinion that the district was 
about self-sufficient ’ and a “surplus” district ; the Secretary of the 
Union Board Asso.nation was of the contrary opinion, although “it 
exported at the time of liar vest.” Maldah, according to the District 
Magistrate, was a “surplus” district. The sample of opinion quoted 
here go to show tliat the rulers and the ruled in Bengal have for 
years been content to depend on others for the essential food 

requirements of their i)rovinco. To-day destiny has caught them on 
their carelessness and lack of foresight. 


And this unbalance is nob confined to Bengal alone, but is an 
all-India i)henomenon, Students of social life and its dynamics have 
drawn attention to this danger-spot in the map of 
India. One of the most persistent of them is Prof, 
unbalanced Rad ha Karnal Mukherjoe, Head of the Department of 
Economics & Sociology in the University of Lucknow. 
In his pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press of India 
and in his booklet — Food Planning for 400 Millions — he has put his 
fingers on the spot. From a statistical examination of the question of 
population growth and the corresponding increase of food supply he 
showed how the latter just kept pace with the former. Bub he 
strikes a pessimistic note. 

** although the rale of growth of the total cropped area has just gone ahead 

of the rate of population iiurcase, the area under food crops in particular has 
definitely lagged behind. It is true that on the whole the increase of total agricul- 
tural production has outstripped population growth, but the margin is less in the 
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case of aggregate food production This difference between the indices for 

population and food Bupply is gradually becoming narrower and this indicates a 
deterioration of the food position,” 

These are basic facts of India’s economic life known to all, to the 
Government and to the people. The former has failed to tackle the 

problem. Statistics are not necessary to prove this 
Play with BtatlBcal failure. The year 1943 has written it large in 
figures history. The Commerce Member of the Government 

of India during the early months of this year, Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, who combined the portfolio of Food for a 
little while, tried to reassure public opinion by saying that there 
might be a food shortage of about 4 per cent only ; and this need 
not create the famine conditions that have burst over the country. 
But it would take a lot of more explaining to trace the course of the 

tragedy that has overtaken Bengal. Mr. Barkar has said that somehow 
and somewhen the people lost their “confidence'’ in the Government 
of Lord Linlithgow, and in their fear began to hoard and do all 
manner of tricks such as profiteering. Tiiis is the story that has 

been broadcasted over the world to explain the break-down of the 

food-front in India. In the issue of the London Statist, dated 
January 30, 1942, we find the following ; 

“Producers, dealers and consumers have all been hoarding grain. The process 
was encouraged ratlier than otherwise by the (Government) fixing of maximum 
prices, for other grains were left unregulated and wheat farmers felt resentment 
that their prices wore controlled while others were allowed to soar. This no 
doubt explains why the efforts of a Government food-purchasing agency in the 

Punjab, were such a decided failure For a time it seems that Delhi might 

seek a solution by extending price control to other grains, but public confidence has 
been no severely shaken that tliis might merely have encouraged the extension 
of black market activities and hoarding 

The story of hoarding by the agriculturists in Bengal has been disproved 
by the extracts that we have made from the report of the Bengal Paddy 
and Rico Plnquiry Committee. Not more than 10 

Government 1^®^ agriculturists are in a position to 

control hold on to the produce of their fields. The report 

of the Banking Enquiry Committee tells the same 
story of the economic weakness of the vast majority of our farming 
population. Then, how did it become possible for the prices of food 
grains to soar as high as 500 to 600 percent of the peace time 
rate ? How and why was the middleman allowed to march away 
with the increased prices ? The attempt to control prices failed, 

and failed miserably. Why ? We have seen it suggested in course of 
debates in the Central Legislature that the traders had beaten Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government in this game of regulation of the economic life 
of the people. And a helpless by distrustful public has been watching with 
a certain amount of amusement this tug of war, as the following from 
the Calcutta Statesman go to show : 

“Only heads of a very special quality can remember all the varieties of policy 
about rice that Bengal has seen. The Province has tried controlled prices that 
never controlled any one, It has seen these abolished in hope that market competi- 
tion would bring stocks out of their lairs and establish a reasonable price. Now, 

once again control. is to be tried A perplexed and angry public is likely, and 

would be wise, to wait until the plan is in working before it begins to count its 
blessings.” 
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‘prorlDCial 

autonomy’' 


The ineffectiveness of the steps taken by the Central and 

Provincial Governments in face of shortage of food in the country 
needs no demonstration today. Why they have failed 
The plea of perhaps, never know. We know that owing 

to the needs of war the whole administration was 
dictated to by the Governor-General, advised or guided 
by the Defence Services. What little of “provincial autonomy ’ there 
was in the Government of India Act of 1935 was sacrificed to 
the god of war. The head of tlie British bureaucracy has been trying 
to propagandize tlie fact all the world over that the department of 
food lay witliin the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments, and 
that the Central Government in India, headed hy Lord Linlithgow, 
could not interfere with this jurisdiction without breaking the com- 
mandments of the Government of India Act. Nobody, liowever, has 
been or could be misled by this plea. The addition (d a now Section to 
Section 12b of tlie Act ( Section 12GA. ) gives full powers to the 
Governor-General in the provincial field. Ho lias on more occasion 
than one done violence to “provincial autonomy’*, disregarding the 
advice and protest of the provincial Council of Ministers. But when 
famine confronted the country, Lord Linlithgow lias failed to use this 
power witli a view to bond the provincial administrations .to accept 
the “directives ’’ of the Central Executive. By this weakness it has not 
earned the respect of the country, even of the jirovincial administrations. 
This was demonstrated in the second week of May, 1943, when the 
Government of India announced the “free tiade” policy in the eastern 
regions of India to facilitate the flow of food grains from the surplus 
to deficit provinces. But what was the result ? Let us allow Sir Azizul 
Hu(], the Pood Member at this time, to describe tliis experience. 


“Rut as Boon as free trade was declared in the Ktistern Zone, obfltrnctione 
of every kind were jdaced in its way. 1 have before me a liwi of over GO cases 
reported from time to time and we have not yet been able to complete the 
inveatigation of these caflcs. Hut the nature of the allegationa are as follows : viz., 
stocks purchased were requisitioned, the stocks purchased were seized, a ])ercentage 
of all purchaHOB were ordered to be surrendered, and in some cases at a much 
lower [irice than purchase ]>rico, stockists were ordered to close down godowns 
traders were warned not to sell, station 'masters wore asked to refuse wagons’ 
carters and carriers were stopped from assisting movements, exports were banned 

by peremptory orders .Among those who complained were Chmeral Managers 

of Railways, the Chiof Mining Engineer of the Railway Boird, the Price 
Administrator of the Indian Mining Association, the OfTiccr-in-charge of rice supplies 
to aerodrome construction, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Indian Chamber of Commerce, National Chamber of Commerce, and 
industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and purchasing agents. It is ’ said 
that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and that goods in transit were 
seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the case of one of the provinces, 
we had an authoritative statement that the province had at least 30 lakhs of 
maunds of surplus grains. This province did not take any step from January to 
April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when the price was 
admittedly low. Yet, as soon as the free trade was introduced, it tried to build 
up a reserve stock for its own needs. We were just at the time considering the 
feasibility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other 
means of ensuring steady suviply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of the various parts of India. 
But, for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial 
supplies of the deficit areas " 

This rather long quotation does not give the whole story of 
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non-co-operation by the provincial administrations, their unwillingness to 
help the Central Government in its food policy. And 

which wore the Administrations that put difiBcuIties in the 
** proWnces ^ way? Which of thorn <jan be convicted of 
"obstinacy and selffishnoss", to quote the words 

of Mr. Griffiths, a retired I. C. S. who has found in 
business and politics a more satisfying outlet to his energies. He 
quoted the "example of a great province which had during the past 
twelve months one million tons of rice more than its normal yield, 

bub which novertholess either refused or failed to send even 2,00,000 

tons of the excess to help Calcutta in its time of distress.” The 
plea of "provincial autonomy” falls to the ground when we find that 
the "greatest obstinacy has been shown in some of those provinces 
-which are at present governed under Section 93’’, those under the 
Governors, administered by them with the lielp of “advisers." And 
the Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerated this obstinacy. 


“Profiteering” 

by 

Governments 


Even in August, 1913, Sir Aziziil Iluq would not name the recalci- 
trant provinces that liad intensiiiod the famine conditions in Bengal, while 
memlxu’S of the Council of Ministers in the Punjab 
were going about preaching to tlie agriculturists to 
withhold their stocks of food grains, and charging the 
Government of India with profiteering in the matter 
of wheat bought in the Punjali for the relief of Bengal. The Govern- 
ment of Sind lias made a profit of about 2 croro of rupees by their 
food-grains transactions. Even the Government of Bengal has, accord- 
to Sir Colin Garhett, Bcgional Commissioner of Food Supply in the 
Punjab, made sucli a profit to the tune of about 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Sir Chhotu l^am, Bevenue Minister of the Punjab, has tried to give 
the public details of this transaction. "The Punjab wheat lands at 
Calcutta approximately at Bs. 12-8 per maund. The Bengal Govern- 
ment sells it to mills at Bs. 15 peix maund ; allows them Bs. 4 per 
maund as milling charges ; purchases atfa from those very mills at 
Bs. 19 per maund, and st 11s it at Bs. 20 per maund.” In explanation 
of this curious conduct it was said that the Bengal Government had 

to "send wheat and (itta to distant stations and is building up a Stabilization 

Fund.*' The Bengal Ministry has, however, produced figures to prove 
that it would run a loss of Bs. 7 lakhs by these transactions. 

The complications created in the situation by these goings-on 
by the various Governments, and imitated by the traders and agriculturists, 
have seen the light of day during the latter half of 1943. They go 

to show that in hoarding and profiteering the people but followed the 
example set them by the higher bureaucracy in India. And it is no 
wonder that speculators and profiteers should have beat the examplers 
in their own game. 


The public do not yet know all the moves of this game that have 
been responsible for the death of about 15 lakhs of people. This spirit 
. „ of profiteering has been the breeding ground of corrup- 

tion and dishonesty in all strata of society. In course 
moral degradation ^f a debate in the Bengal Assembly a European member 
charged "persons in high places" with taking a hand 
in the game of profiteering. And the poison has spread so far 
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that today it is difficult to avoid suspecting all men who are concerned 
with business and war contracts as profiteers who by their activities 
have not only helped in the killing of men, women and children, but 
have spread a contagion of poison throughout social conduct that 
makes the observer of social tendencies fearful of the moral health of 
the people both now and in the future. There is a certain school of 
thought which regards these signs of moral degradation as inevitable 
during disturbances of human life, occasioned by wars, and by the opportu- 
nities of profiteering created by wars and scarcities. The famine of 
Bengal has recalled to memory how this moral degradation ran ram- 
pant in the province when the corruption of the officers of the East 
India Company and their native minions played drakes and ducks with 
the life of the people. 


People in Bengal, in Orissa, in Malabar have had recent experience of the 
torture of these awf^il scones ; they have seen before their eyes men, women 
and children shrivelling in body and getting deranged 
Khan*^&^ProvrocIal as hunger gnawed at their entrails. Neither 

Autonomy” tlie bureaucracy that had failed to read aright the 
signs of the coming storm, nor the speculators and 
profiteers who had cornered the food of the people could be prepared 
for these consequences of their actions or inactions. But we know 
by recalling the contributory causes of the 1769 — ’70 famine that the 
present crisis followed almost tlie same course. Sri Hemondra Prasad 
Ghosh, editor of the Bengalee-language daily — Basuniati — by his booklet 


— The Famine of 1770 — has enaldod us to understand the forces 
that are responsilde for the famine of 1943. We have seen that the 
responsibility for the present catastrophe is being thrown by the 
British bureaucracy on the Provincial Administrations. So in 1769 — ’70, 
Muhammad Reza Khan who was in charge of the finances of Bengal 
was made the scapegoat. Vincent Smith in trying to exculpate the 
East Indian Company’s English servants has said : “they did not 
then administer the country, of which the revenue affairs were solely 

in charge of Muhammad Reza Khan “Beveridge, father of the 

great administrator who has drawn up the ‘ security plan” for Britain, 
was in the Bengal service during the last years of the 19th century ; 
be could not, however, wholly hide the truth. In his history he wrote : 


“It would be absurd to blame Government for these natural calamities, and 
yet it is impossible entirely to exculpate them. The failure of the rice crop, in 
consequence of excessive draught, must have been foreseen ; and it was, therefore, 
the duty of Government, while aware that famine to some extent was inevitable, 
to have taken the means in their power to mitigate it by storing granaries. They 
appear, on the contrary, to liave overlooked their duty as a Government, and to 
have speculated as individual merchants on the enormous profits which the foreseen 
calamity would enable them to realize. Before the famine reached its height, almost 
all the rice in the country was bought up by the servants of the Company, and 
when the pressure came, they found no difficulty in selling it at ten times the 
original cost.” 


Macaulay in his character-sketch of Clive could not slur over this 

charge. He felt difficulty in accepting its truth ; but he could not help saying 
that the servants of the Company had probably 

Macaulay’s ventured to deal in rice and if they dealt in rice 

verdict they must certainly have gained by the scarcity.” 

He elaborated tjhis theme thus : 
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'Tt was rumoured that the Company’s servants had created the famine by 
engrossing all the rice in the country ; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, 
twelve times the price at which they had bought it ; that one English functionary 
who, the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, ‘during the season 
of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to London,” 


Sir William Hunter wrote 

“The whole administration was accused of dealing in grain for their private 
advantage. It was in vain that the Court of Directors wrote one indigna«it letter 
SI wiiii another, demanding the names of the culprits. No satis- 

° ™ factory explanation was ever made ; and the native agents of the 

uanter a governing body remain to this day under the charge of carrying 

opinion husbandmen's scanty stock at arbitrary prices, 

stopping and emptying boats that were importing rice from other provinces, and 
compelling the poor ryots to sell even the seed requisite for the next harvest. 
Not without reason does the Court express its suspicion that the guilty parties 
could be no other than persons of some rank in its own service.” 


Warren Hastings* Warren Hastings who was an eye-witness of these 
Opinion happenings wrote : 

“Yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a defective, 
if not corrupt and oppressive, administration. I am sorry to add that from Buxar 
to the opposite boundary I have seen nothing but traces of complete devastation 
in every village.” 


William Bolls* William Bolts has written the most comprehensive 

Judgment judgment on the state of things prevailing in those days : 

‘‘The loaves and fishes are the pand, almost the sole object. The questions 
—-how many lacs shall 1 put in my pocket ? or how many sons, nephews, or 
dependents shall I provide for, at the expense of the miserable inhabitants of the 
subjected dominions ? — are those which of late have been the foremost 
pronounced by the Chiefs of the Company on both sides of the ocean. Hence the 
Dominions in Asia like the distant Roman provinces, during the decline of that 
empire, have been abandoned as lawful prey, to every species of peculators ; in so 

much that Inany of the servants of the Company have returned to England 

loaded with wealth ; where, entrenching themselves in borough or Enst-lndia stock 
influence, they have set justice at defiance, either in the cause of their country 
or of oppressed innocence.*’ 


The value of these extracts from the history of the past consists 
in this that these enable us to rightly interpret the things that we 
see happening in our midst and before our very 
Cyclic renewals eyes. The war has opened out avenues of peculation 

of famine In India that many amongst us have embraced with hungry 

hands. The result might have been death stalking 
over million homes. Another result will be seen in the rise of 

the “new rich” reared on the ruins of the many million homes of human 
beings. Perhaps, it has ever been thus in human history ; in the 
manure supplied by human bones grow new crops of human beings 
with a new flowering of human values. And the moving hand having 
writ moves on to write new chapters in our history. But contem- 
porary recorders and interpreters cannot cultivate this philosophic 
view of human affairs. They are moved by feelings of pity and 

anger that watch the contagion of callous exploitation of human 
weakness and distress. In the history of famines in India at the 
threshold of the British period ( 1769 — '70 ) we have seen the 
eruption of human greed and callousness ; about one hundred and 

seventy years later the same phenomenon has appeared. During the 
intervening period there have been many famines in this country 
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killiDg off a greater number of people. But on these occasions we 

have not read or heard of the orgy of incompetence and greed that 

has been characteristic of the 1943 episode. A historian of ‘‘Indian 

Famines” has told us that in our country “farbines tend to recur in 

cycles of five years, and the greater ones in cycles of fifty years.” 

“Roughly Bpeaking, it is towards the middle and the end of each century 
tliat the most disaHtrous calamities have fallen upon India. The famines 

of 1343- *45, 1540, 1630, 1747,^and 1837 were all intense in certain districts but 
comparatively limited in area, and short in duration. That of 1390, which is said to 
have lasted twelve years, and those of 1596, 1060— *61, 180:i — ’04, 1890 — 1900 are the 
most fatal and the most extensive of which history make mention.*' 

Detailed reports of these famines are not generally available. Histori- 
ans have told us that during the pro-British period people used to migrate 
into neighbouring areas — “this being their first 

The practice of impulse ;” the stores of grain which wise emperors 

olden times of the past had ms^intained, and above all, the prin- 

ciple of mutual assistance and family support of the 
aged weak, wore the real bulwarks in the past against the perils of 
destitution and the ravages of starvation. This historian — A. Loveday — 
has quoted from the Dasaratha Jataka to indicate the practice of the 
olden times. 

“I, however, will give and enjoy, 

And 1 will maintain my relations, 

The rest I will protect ; 

Such is a wise man’s vocation,** 

Famine wliich has been defined in the Orissa Famine Commission 
Report as ^‘suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of the popula- 
tion” is a symptom and proof of the break-down of 
■pecIahzeB^iii I?aw healthy relationship. Th& old cohesiveness of 

& Order Indian society has been disrupted by the 

onslaught of the industrial civilization and the spirit 
of individualism bred in and by it. The feeling that v/e are our 

brothers' keepers has grown weaker as we have progressed under 
modern civilization. This weakening of individual responsibility has 

not been recompensed by the State undertaking the duties discharged 
by the individual under the older social philosophy. The State in 
India, as we have it to-day, knows how to keep law and order ; 
“it seldom fails in the policeman's job.” But 

“When it comes to the welfare, of the people, it has a stern aud unbending 
faith in laissez faire which is in the realm of theory the perfect expression of the 
indifference of the rich to fhe welfare of the poor.*’ 

In the present instance the State in India, both at the centre 
and in the provinces, has failed in its duty not because it was 
smitten by the philosophy of laissez fnire, but because 
The war & its it was burdened with partnership in a world war in 

necessities which the heart of the people was not. It had to 

find its recruits for the army, its workers for the 
innumerable war industries and countless war services. It could tap 

the huge body of unemployed in the country whose number ran into 
crores. Its propagandists on behalf of recruitment went about the 
country saying, that war services alone could assure food 
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and raiment to th& people. In Britain and the United States 
the millions of unemployed which “new deals” even could not 
fully employ were absorbed in the various war services. In India 
also the same thing happened ; the war services drew into them the 
hungry and the needy. For the first time in their life th jse 
found the Sark-r Bahadur interested in them, in meeting their d^y 
necessities, in looking after their cleanly habits, in caring for their 
health. Those people and their dependants have reason to thank a 
world war for these amenities, for this sudden concern felt by the 
Surker Bahadur in them. The creation of a purchasing power counted in 
millions for the millions of war workers has given a fictitious 
appearance of prosperity to the country which the famine conditions 
spread over the country has exposed to the view of the world. 

Increasing numbers of men may be going about in khaki, but the 
number of men and women who are hiding their shame in rags will 

exceed those in number. War earnings spread over millions of families, 
however, have not been able to stay the hand of the god of death. India 
is not the only country tliat finds herself dragged into war. But we 
have to know of a country among the belligerent countries, the “United 
Nations’’ or Axis, where millions of non-comhatant men, women and 
children have been suffering from hunger in such numbers or wliere 

more than one and half millions of them have succiimbod to death. 

, We have heard and read something of the sacrifices that the British 
have been called upon to make in the various items of their food. 

Throe eggs during a month was a ration, wo have 

BHUhi amUn the ’ cheese and butter are not generally avail- 

U. s. A. taste of choose has almost been forgotten, 

people wished that they could forget it. Black markets 
Hourishod, where thousands of operators have made huge fortunes by 
trading in scarce and rationed goods. A description of this institution 
will give us an idea of how the British people have been faring. 
Oosmotic dealers, bound by no Food or Drug Acts, were selling boot 
polish as mascara, powdered paint as rogue ; thefts of cloth recently 

rationed jumped 5100 per cent since black market agents warmed their 
way into department stores ; clothing merchants were busily snipping 
off Government labels from “utility” suits, to sell these at prices 
much over the controlled prices ; when London dock authorities opened 
50 boxes marked “razor blades they found nothing but black soil ; 

the blades had been dumped on the black market ; because Govern- 
ment does not restrict the sale of “salad onions” (onions with leaves), 
dealers paddled enormous onions, festooned with leaves, at quadruple 
the ordinary price. In India those conditions, favourable to the growth 
of black market, have flourished unchecked. In Britain the authorities 
have seen to it that the basic food requirements of the people were 
not interfered with by human greed and human incompetence. In the 
United States also there have been scarcities. Extracts from U. S. 
papers make interesting reading in this connection. In the first week 
of January, 1943, the Food Administrator announced the rationing of 
“canned, dried and- frozen fruits and vegetables”; there was no real 
shortage of these items, but the fighting forces and Lend-Lease will 
gobble up half of the year’s production leaving to the ordinary U. S> 
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citizen, numbering about 11 crores of people, 83 lbs. per head as against 
the pre-war consumption of 46 lbs. The likely level for butter for the 
year was 17.5 lbs. per person, compared to the 20.5 lbs. that the average 
citizen would like to got. Even according to British standards the U.S. 
c#Bn would appear to be swimming in a sea of food plenty. Six 
months later, we are told that the U.S. citizen had “begun to talk 
of little else but food" ; because of bad weather conditions, of floods 
and unseasonable rains, a 1,500 mile “swath”, one quarter of all U.S. 
crop acreage, was “drenched" ; some 40,00,000 acres had been flooded 
and knocked out of production for weeks ; the “crop prospects were 
the poorest in three years" ; wheat production was estimated **down 
a whopping 26% under last year" ; oats, barley, rye, were all “down". 
In a rejport published in the first week of July, we. read of adminis- 
trative “muddle and mismanagement" being held responsible for “un- 
necessary shortages" — this “in the midst of geographical plenty". Envy 
was being expressed at the way the British have made a success of 
their subsidy to agriculture ; their control over the distribution of food. 
Before the war Britain was importing more than 66 per cent of her 
food from outside her frontiers ; today she has been able to halve these 
import figures. By her control of food-grains “applied from docks to tha 
stores", Britain has been able to control the rationing of her more 
than four crores of people. The United States has to tackle 60,00,000 
farmers. In India also the seven crores of individual farmer families 
have found a place in the controversy that has been raging over the 
food muddle in the country. But Mr. Araery and his subordinates 
have not been able to explain why the United States, burdened by 
her “60,00,000" farmers, have not had to face a famine. 


This picture in contrast between Britain, the United States and 

India, all of them suffering for one reason or other from food shortage, 

tells a story the moral of which has yet to be ex- 

MlnutrUlon plained. We have heard that in Britain arrange- 

in India ments for food control and rationing was started three 

years before the outbreak of this war ; in the United 
States they began to talk of rationing after fifteen months of their 

joining the war. India has been as long entangled in the war as 

Britain herself. But her food situation was allowed to so deteriorate 

that about more than one and half million men, women and children died 
owing to lack of food during the last six months of 1943. It may well be that 
for years a large percentage of the people have been living on short ration, 
knowing not a full meal. Fifty years ago a Finance Member of the Governor- 
General's Executive Council made the remark that one-third of the 
people of India did not know from year’s end to year’s end the 

satisfaction of a full meal. Nearly fifty years later a member of the 
Indian Medical Service continues this doleful story." Nutrition is 

“the most pressing of all present-day problems in India, as normal nutrition 
and health cannot be maintained on many of the diets now used by millions of 
the Indian people.” 

“Sir John Megaw estimates that 89 per cent of the population is well nourished, 
41 per cent poorly nourished, and 20 per cent very badly nourished. Or, in other 
words, 60 per cent of the population is suffering from malnutrition.” 

The above quotation is from a book — Food — written for children 

in the Foreword of which Colonel MoOarrison put these words. 
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India’s chart of health is not anything at which one can look 
on with complacence It has been found that 

fbe daily average number of sick persons per 1,000 

India inhabitants ia 84. while in New Zealand and England 

it is 19 and 31 respectively. Malaria is almost 

universally prevalent in this country ; one out of 3.5 deaths is due to this 
cause alone. About one-fourth of the population is victim to this disease, as 
estimated by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
causing an economic loss of Es. 33 crores every year. These are 

unquestioned and unquestionable facts of India’s life. These may 

explain why scarcity of food should have affected the normally ill- 
nourished people in India, and they should have in their millions 
fallen victims to it in its earliest stage. In Britain for about 20 
years, from 1918 to 1939, the number of unemployed was on an 
average about 15 lakhs of people, creating distress and malnutrition 
to about a croro of people. In the United States for about 12 years, 
since 1930, the number of unemployed was in the neighbourhood of 
1 crore of people. Those unemployed people, maintained by “doles” 
from the State or charitable people, could not have been physically 
fit, could not have been well-nourished. We have not heard that 
rising prices and disturbances to normal life caused by war have led 
anywhere near to the scenes of desolation that wide areas in India 
have had to witness. From a consideration of all the factors con- 
nected with food in the three countries discussed above, one is driven 
to the conclusion that while in Britain and in the United States 
the ruling classes have been careful and successful in fighting the 
many complications inseparable from war, in controlling and keeping 
down the anti-social activities of the boarder and the profiteer, in 
India their opposite numbers have been unsucessful in doing so, have 
been careless with the fate and fortunes of the millions of people 
of whom tiiey boastfully claimed to be trustees. To what cause are 
to be traced this carelessness and failure ? Stories of bureaucratic 
ineptitude are as plentiful in Britain and in the United States as in 
India One difference there is in the system of administration as it 
obtained in the two countries of the West as contrasted with India. 
In them the Government is racy of the soil ; here in India it 
is alien to the soil, alien in habits of thought and conduct. The 
individuals forming the bureaucracy in this country are many of them 
moved by the highest impulses of social service. But they are limbs 
of an organism that is rootless in the life and traditions of the country. 
And even with the best will in the world the most sympathetic of 
these administrators have not been able to do good to the people in 
consonance with the various schemes that litter the dovecots of the 
many Secretariats, either Central or Provincial. The judgment of a 
British weekly — The New Statesman & Nation — is conclusive in this 
matter : 


“There have been and are today among the email body of British Civil 
Servants in India individuals who toil devotedly. It is also true that railways 
and roads, and in a few places, water-power have prevented the frequent famines 
of the past. But this is no great aciiievement for the bureaucracy that has lived 
through a century and half among this half-starved, short-lived, impoverished and 
illiterate population. Bomelimes it would have been better if it bad done nothing.'’ 

12 
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We have referred incidentally to the attempt made by the British 
Blireaucracy both here and in Britain to throw off their own shoulders 
the responsibility for creating and failing to control 
to India’s present* conditions of famine that have devastated the 
^ famine country. Lord Linlithgow has not been as* vociferous 

in this game as his chief in London, Mr. Leopold 
Amery, Secretary of State for India. The British Government with 
Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister has preferred to keep studiedly silent over 
the matter. The British public, engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
has also failed to bear its influence on their Government for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people in India. On the occasion of 
previous famines the City of London headed by its Lord Mayor 
used to initiate the Mansion House Fund for relief. On the present 
occasion these were absent. These symptoms of indifference will require 
some explaining. 


An attempt has been made to make a special case of the famine 
so far as it related to Bengal- Sir-Azizul Huq, in his apologia 

made to the Central Assembly in the special session 
Fazlul Huq minis- held in August, 1943, tried to foist the responsibility 

try’s record on the Bengal Ministry that had Mr. Fazlul Huq 

for its Chief Minister in the early months of the 

year. This ministry had been formed in December, 1941, with the 

help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, elder brother of Sulphas Chandra 
Basu. It required great courage and self-sacritice on the part of Mr. 
Basu to agree to take a hand in evolving a ministry in Bengal free from the 
communalism that has been characteristic of the ministries since tlio 1935 
constitution began to work in this province. The Dacca riots have thrown 
light on the devious ways in which members of the Ministry belonging 
to the Dacca group had been accentuating communal bitterness in the 
province. Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister, was of divided mind in the 
matter of the spirit of separatism that inspired the Muslim members 
of his Ministry ; he was almost a prisoner in the hands of this 
group. The Dacca riots must have opened his eyes to the danger 

of the policy that certain of his Ministry had been following. This 

awakening must have been one of the contributory causes that had 
forced the resignation of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and other inveterate 
members of the Muslim League. We will never know the other 
forces that had hastened this change. Mr. Fazlul Huq has never 

been happy with this separation ; we know that he was anxious to 
make up his quarrel with the Muslim League, to wind up the Pro- 
gressive Coalition Party that formed the Ministerial Party, which, to 
quote the words used by him in his letter of repentence to Mr. Jinnah, 
“existed only on paper.*' This letter exposed Mr. Huq’s position as 

nothing else could have done as successfully. It showed that his 
majority in the Legislature was unreliable or growing unreliable. It 
also explained why the permanent officialdom at Writers’ Building in 
Calcutta dared work against his Ministry, supported as it was by the 
Governor of the province. It also explained why he felt helpless in 

handling the food problem complicated as it was by the machinations 
of the bureaucracy referred to above. It is true that the war has 

killed all possibilities of good embedded in the 1935 Act ; it reduced 
the Ministries into a useless and wasteful paraphernalia of administration. 
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Mr. Fazlul Huq felt more helpless when the Finance Minister 
in this Ministry, Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee, resigned, forced into 
this step by the way in which Lord Linlithgow had 
MukherieeTresf^ handling the general political situation in the 

nation country. In his letters addressed to the Governor- 

General on various occasions, specially during the latter 
part of 1942, he as a Minister of the Crown made efforts to reconcile 
the self-respect of India with the enlightened self-interest of Britain. 
In his letters to the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, he pursued 
the same theme. In his letter of resignation sometime in the middle 
of November, 1942, addressed to the G^venor, he did in addition 
expostulates with him for his invasion on the Ministerial field, for his 
disregard of Ministerial advice, for his activities that worked against 

the policy and practice of the Ministry, for his reliance on permanent 

officials who formed a cabal that was immune from the influence of 

public opinion in the country, and that preferred the interests of Britain 
to those of the country that fed them. In this letter Dr. Mukherjee 

is reported to have drawm pointed attention to what the police and the 
military bad done in Midnapur in comi^lote disregard of civilized 
methods of administration, of liuman considerations. Under other 
conditions this charge sheet w^ould have discredited before the bar of 
world opinion the men and the system of Government that tolerated 
such “methods of barbarism”. Both l.ord Linlithgow and Sir John 
Herbert appeared to have ignored this protest and condemnation. Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mukherjc.e's letters have been banned from seeing the 
light of day ; and replies that they might have made to' these letters 
have shared the same fate. Sir John Herbert has left the field of his 
mundane activities ; the public in I’engal have not had an ox)portunity 
to judge between him and the Ministers. Lord Linlithgow has left 
India, unsung and unwept ; he and his government have failed to meet 
the charge-sheet that Dr. Mukherjee and others have framed against them. 

We must return now to the reasons which enabled official and 
non-official influences to discredit the Fazlul Huq Ministry in Bengal 
Forces that by exploiting the food crisis in the province. Muslim 
brought down the League politicians were set deadly against him ; 
FazluJ Huq pjg attempt to creep into the Muslim League 
Ministry organization must have repelled his non-Muslim 

supporters. Permanent officialdom was repelled by his agreeing to 
hold an enquiry into the stories of atrocities and frightfulness 
brought against the police and the military in the Bengal Legislature. 
The European group which held the balance of power in the Bengal 
Assembly naturally followed the line thrown up by the Secretariat. 
Sir John Herbert was consistently antagonistic to the Ministry ; why 
he was so has not been explained. One reason may be that as the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry drew its strength from the nationalist, non- 
communal impulses and principles of the province which is synonymous 
with those represented by and in the Indian National Congress, the 
British bureaucracy, angered by the “Quit India’' movement, could 
hardly tolerate its existence in the scheme of a State that was non- 
national, non-Indian. Ringed round by these antagonistic forces the 
wonder is that the Ministry could function for more than sixteen 
months. It failed to tackle the food crisis, because the complica- 
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tions created by the Central bureaucracy was as unhelpful as the 
provincial. In course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly held in 
the second week of March, 1943, raised by an Opposition motion on 
the supply and distribution of food stuffs, coal, kerosine and cloth, 
all pertaining to the daily necessaries of the humblest of homes, the 
Minister (the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca) made complaint that all 
“our difificulties arose mainly from the uncertainties of Central 
Government policy.’* The Chief Minister ( Mr. Fazlul Huq) who 
wound up this discussion struck a pessimistic note all along his speech ; 
he spoke of circumstances “over which we had no control” more 
than once in course of this speech ; he seemed to suggest that things 
had been allowed to drift to such a dangerous distance that it was 
beyond human agency to control and sot these right. Mr. Huq was 
not very communicative with regard to the circumstances that had 
brought conditions of famine to Bengal ; he had “got to see” that 
he did not “use any words which may lead to any apprehension 
in the mind of the people or cause panic”. But he seemed to 
unburden his mind in the following words : 

“I confesfl that, I have been extremely unhappy about all that has happened 
concerning the Civil Supplies Department ever since the promulgation of denial 
policy in April, 1942. 

The problems were very complicated, and various factors came into play 
which rendered it necessary for officials to take quick action. But there were 
various reasons why actions that were taken did not produce the best results. 
As regards the officials concerned, 1 gladly admit that most of them were extremely 
brilliant members of the Indian Civil Service, and as regards the non-officials they 
were men who had attained positions of eminence and dignity in the public life 
of this country. ' But it so happened that many of them not only did not actually 
know what they were doing and could not appreciate what the results would be of 
the policy they were following in consequence of their meagre knowledge of the 

habits and customs of the people In many of these oases directions came 

from the Centre, and so far as I can remember, many things have happened to 

which the Provincial Government not only give no consent but have entered firm 
but respectful protest.” 

Here are hints and suggestions of Central incompetence the 
details of which the public do not know. Lack of Central knowledge 
was never better illustrated than in the speech made 

What the Central in the Legislative Assembly in the middle of February, 

Oovernmet did 1943, by Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker as Food Member 
in the Linlithgow^ Executive Council. In his attempt 
to assure the people that there w^as really no deficit in the food 
supply of the country, he said : 

'*The nett gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943, after taking 
into account the increase, our requirement would not exceed two million tons, 
represeDting a deficit of no more than 4 per cent in our total annual production 
of the principal food grains. In some of the years immediately preceding the war 
we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain. Ihe 
carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood us in good stead, but 
even after allowing for this the House would agree that the estimated deficit as 
such was certainly not of an order that would warrant any alarm.” 

The Food Member of Lord Linlithgow was speaking in this 
strain from a brief prepared by the Central Food Department, and 
that at a time when during the harvest time of 
Its attempt at the principal food crop in Bengal, rice was selling 

mlaleading in province at the rate of Bs. 13 to 

Bs. 15 ^^er mauiid in the country-side and much 
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higher in Oaloutta. Ifc is to utterances like these at which reference 
must have been hinted by Mr. Fazlul Huq in the speech quoted 
above. Mr. Barker’s successor, another Bengalee, Sir Azizul Huq, was 
not only as unilluminative. but he was partisan in presenting the 
brief on behalf of the Linlithgow Government. In order to save the 
face of this Government he told the story of what the representatives of 
the Bengal Government and of the Ministry had said at the Food 
Conference held in December, 1942. Mr. Fazlul Huq had attended 
this conference. Sir Aziz quoted him as saying : “We know rice is not 
enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do not 
want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide.” As 
regards rice the statement on behalf of Bengal was as follows : “We do 
not require for the next few months any rice even though we are 
in deficit.” Hearing these words one could echo the ejaculation uttered 
in the Assembly — “Happy-go-lucky” I 


Mr. Fazlul Huq, however, has challenged the accuracy of this 
presentation of the rice position in Bengal ; he has charged Sir Aziz 
with tearing words from their context and omitting 
Mr. Fazlul Hnq*§ important reservations, and thus misrepresenting the 
position taken up at, this conference by the officials 
from the province, and by him as representing the 
Ministry ; he has asked Sir Aziz to get published the full speech 
or speeches made by him. In course of a reply Sir Aziz has made 
a fairly long quotation from a speech of Mr. Huq’s, but this does 
not contain the words that would justify the position taken up by 
Bengal at the Food Conference. Mr. Huq, therefore, had to requisition 
the help of a member of the Central Assembly to explain his position. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi came to his rescue, and in course of a speech 
made during the food debate held in the middle of November, 1943, 
when famine had already carried off a million people of Bengal, ho 
quoted the words that put a new complexion on the whole controversy. 

“We do not require for the next few months any rice even though we are in 
deficit, provided you do not export any rice from Bengal and provided you give uh 
sufficient wheat for our consumption. And it is then and then alone that 1 shall 
be able to pull though for the next few months.** 


These conditional words justify the position taken by Bengal at 
this Food Conference. The suggestion of Sir Azizul Huq, if it has any 
meaning, seems to be that the Bengal Ministry always 
Hu "^'Mluislry^lpoke D^i^^^ised the crisis in the food situation in Bengal, 
M a surplus Government of India was not kept informed 

of the growing worsening of conditions in the econo- 
mic life of the province. It is difficult to accept at face value this 
plea. Bengal forms part of the war front ; the Government justified 
their removal of- food grains policy on this plea ; they must have 
known and understood the consequences of this policy and the dislo- 
cation that it would cause to the life of lakhs of people ; their acti- 
vities all over the eastern provinces must have for their success the 
support and acquiescence of the people of these areas. It would do 
discredit to their intelligence if they failed to take count of these 
factors of the situation. Over and above these, the angry discussions 
in the Bengal Legislature gave voice to the premonitory rumbles of the 
storm that was to burst over the province's life. In April, 1942, 
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there was full-throated condemnation of the ‘‘denial policy” and the dire 
consequences that flowed from it. The procurement policy through Agencies 
adopted by the Central Government, and the disturbance it caused to 
the confidence of the people in the normal flow of trade and commerce, 
the helplessness of the Ministry in this matter — all these facts were 
ventilated. In the September (1942) session of the Bengal Assembly a 
non-ofl5cial resolution on ‘Trice control and supply of food-stuffs and 
other essential commodities” was the occasion for full discussion of this 
problem. The Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, gave an “account of the 
various activities” of the Bengal Government during the previous six 
months. lu the former Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee spoke on behalf 

of the so-called Food Minister, the Nawab of Dacca. In course of their 
speeches both the Chief Minister and the Finance Minister made state- 
ments -.that have a bearing on the value of the statistics of food- 
grains production in the province. Wo quote both those. 

“In this Province the problem (the supply and price of the necessaries of 
life) is complicated by the fact that Bengal is not self-sufficient as regards any of 

its food supplies except rice . Even in the case of rice we have seen the 

difficulties of securing adequate supplies to the public at controlled pric^es ; the 

difficulties of price control are greater still when we have no control over the 

source of supply.” — Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

“As has been pointed out in the statement made by the Hon’ble the Chief 

Minister, that barring rice, in respect of other essential commodities, we have 

to depend on other parts of India ” 

“With regard to rice, Sir, the figures which were supplied by the Agriculture 

Department for the year that is about to close go to show that Bengal would have 

surplus rice to the extent of 5 to 4 lakh tons which come to more than a crore 
maunds of rice. I know, Sir, that it will be asserted that those figures are not 
dependable. Obviously, 1 am not here saying that the figures are absolutely 
dependable ; but there are certain methods of calculation which have been pursued 
in the past, year in and year out, and more or less these figures have not proved 
violently incorrect. But this year, although the year is not yet out, we are faced 
with a problem which certainly gives an impression everywhere that there has 
been a shortage of rice in the Province. Now, people say that rice has not come 
from Burma ; that is true ; and also that there was a heavy export of rice from 
Bengal during the first few months of the year 1942 ; that is also true ; but 
taking all those into calculation we cannot help feeling that unless something 
has gone wrong somewhere in a manner which is not imaginable there must be 
surplus rice available in the Province ” Dr. Syama Frosad Mukherjee. 

From these quotations we are led to conclude that in September, 

1942, the Ministry of Mr. Fazlul Huq could be persuaded to announce 
that there was surplus of rice in Bengal though the 

Central upward trend in its price had already begun : it 

direction being sold at Rs. 10 per maund, at the price that 

was double of the normal. Why the two Ministers 
did so, we can well imagine. They must not make statements that 
would add to the panic of the public, even' if it required a little mani- 
pulation of the truth. We have heard it suggested that it was under 
Central direction that the Government of Bengal felt it to be its duty 

to minimise the growing intensity of the food situation in the province. 
The surplus position of Bengal in the matter of rice was required to 
be statistically proved and maintained. As a result of this policy 
the public has been fed with statistics while the men, women and 
children in wide areas in Bengal, Orissa, Travancore-Cochin, Bijapur 
and a few other districts in Bombay, in the districts of Cuddapah and 
Enrnool in Madras were dying in the midst of this plenty. The two 
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statements of the Bengal Ministers to which we have drawn attention 
have thus to be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 

We have seen how statistics have misled the country. These have 
not been able to satisfy hunger. And having passed through the tragic 
experiences of 1943, the man in the street, the man 

btam ICS whose taxes maintain the huge administrative machi- 

hnuger nery, may feel that less of statistics and a little more 

of sympathy and imagination would have been more 
helpful during these months. We have seen members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, even those who were charged with the 
duty of finding the food for the people, trying to defend their position with 
the help of these statistics of crores of maunds of food grains being 
moved from surplus to deficit provinces and areas. Failure of surplus 

provinces to contribute to the relief of the deficit have also been 

sought to be statistically proved. Herein the transport arrangement of 
the country have come in for its share of criticism. These charges 

and counter-charges, a study of these, have become a torture to the 
mind. For these lead us nowhere. The hungry people starve and die, 
whether or not these be scientifically correct. 


But out of these slinging of statistics one thing has come out prominen- 
tly that the provinces and States of India have not co-operated in fighting the 
famine. Free trade in food grains was announced 

did^iioUielp C^en-* third week of May, 1943. The Provinces and 

tral Government States that fell within this free trade zone began to 

behave in a strange manner, the ruling authorities 
began to put all sorts of obstacles in the way of the free movement 
of food grains on which the life of millions in Bengal depended. 

The story of this shame has not found a place in the Press of 
the country ; the public has been kept in ignorance of this. It was 
only when people began to die in the streets of Calcutta, and the 
correspondents of the world’s Press had an occular demonstration of 

the civilized administration of Britain in India, it was only then 
that the Government of India raised a part of the veil. Sir Azizul 
Huq was chosen to do this unpleasant work. He traced the source 

of the evil to many months previous to those we have been dis- 
cussing. The third Price Control Conference was held in the third 
week of October, 1941. The representatives who attended it, some 
of them, showed their mind by starting to oppose the proposals 
for the control of agricultural prices, as that would be ‘‘only in the 
interests of export." 

“Suiue of the representatives were not only against the control of prices but 
were in favour of a furtlier rise in the prices of rice and opposed to any import of 
rice from Burma. Punjab was emphaticully against any control of wheat prices 
and was not in favour, in any circumstances, of any control during harvest.’* 


The full story of narrow parochialism revealed itself later and 
showed all its ugly features when free trade was introduced by the Central 
Why the Linlith- Government in the Eastern Zone — in Behar, in Assam, 
gow Government in Orissa and the States comprised therein, in May, 

tolerated this 1943. There was a sudden rise in the price of food- 

noQ co-operation ? in these areas causing distress and suffering to 

the people concerned. The ruling authorities made their protests to the 
Central Government ; they went beyond words in bringing home to the 
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latter the unwisdom of ignoring local interests. We have already quoted 
from Sir Azizul Huq's speech the nature of the obstructions that they 
put in the way *of the flow of food grains to the deficit areas. The 
wonder has been, why did the Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerate 
these practices even when it found that these threatened distress and 
death to millions of people ? We are not impressed by the plea that 
‘‘provincial autonomy” could not be touched. For we know that when 
the British Government or its subordinate branch in India which is 
the Governmmt of India as by law established, decided to do a thing, 
the provincial administrations and feudatory States have had to fall into 
line with this ‘'general policy”; the latter have to act according to the 
“directives” issued from London and carried to them through the “post 
office” at Delhi- Simla. The latest example of such concerted action was 
shown in the campaign against the ‘Quit India” movement. We know 
there were Ministries that did not like the way in which this campaign 
was directed. Why did the Government of Lord Linlithgow regard the 
food crisis as not deserving of “directives” in such tones that the subor- 
dinate administrations would recognise the master’s voice in them, and 
hasten to act up to these ? In all the laboured replies of Mr. Leopold 
Amery to the charge of neglect we could not detect one reason for 
this supineness. It would remain one of the enigmas of Anglo-Indian 
history. 


The failure of the Linlithgow Government to tackle the food prob- 
lem of the country is writ large in the famine that during the last 
six months of 1943 carried death to more than 10 lakhs 
^MlDistnT^ of men, women and children in the single province 

& the Governor 0^ Bengal. We have seen why the Fazlul Huq Ministry 

that held sway in the province till the 29th, of March, 
1943, failed to rise equal to the situation. The then Governor, the 

late Sir John Herbert, was antagonistic to it from the beginning of its 
career, from the second week of December, 1941, within a week of 

the attack by Japan on Anglo-American territories in the Pacific region. 
We have tried to explain above why he felt and behaved like this. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq and his political supporters have charged this Gover- 
nor with consistently working against it. But the later did never care 
to meet it or rebut it ; his superiors, Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery, 
appear never to have asked him to publicly explain his conduct, ques- 
tioned publicly as it has been by a Minister of the crown. So we 
are left with one side of the version. Sir John Herbert has left this 
world to settle account with his Maker, but his earthly superiors have 
up till now taken no step to vindicate the character of his adminis- 
tration of Bengal when a great volume of opinion in the province 

challenges it. On the 28th. of March, 1943, he surprised Mr. Fazlul 
Huq with a demand for resignation without giving him an opportunity 
to consult his colleagues in the Ministry or the Ministerial Party 
which the day before had defeated the Opposition by a handsome 
majority. Why Mr. Fazlul Huq did not refuse to resign and thus 
force the Governor to dismiss him, we have not been told. The 
Governor is said to have asked for this resignation in order to make 
it possible for him to form an all-Parties Ministry. In course of the 
discussion on the 27th. March, Mr. Fazlul Huq had announced his 
willingness to sacrifice his position for such a development. The 
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moufch-piece of the Muslim League party in the Bengal Assembly 
on that particular occasion had made a dead set against the Chief 
Minister by saying that ‘*as long as Mr. Fazlul Huq stays there, 

as long as the Hindu parties think that they can use him as a 
puppet, as long as they can bolster him up and support 

him, there is very little chance of compromise and understanding 
between us... We cannot come to an agreement as long as one 

particular person is being propped up by one party should this 

impediment disapoar on our part there will be no stone unturned 

to arrive at an agreement between the Hindus and Muslims.” The 
spirit of personal vendetta displayed in these words did not make 
any appeal to the vast majority ,of the members appealed to, though 
their confidence in Mr. Huq did not avert the result — the end of 
this Ministry, the nearest approach to a non-communal Ministry that it was 
possible to have in Bengal under the dispensation of the Macdonald 
“Communal Award’’. 


The Ministry that was pushed into power under the leader- 
ship of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with a food situation 
that was perilously near famine. For about a month 
use'of province was ruled by the Governor under Sec. 

political patronage *» these days were utilized by the aspirants to 
the Ministry in securing new recruits with promises 
of the good things of the earth. The Governor was more than 
helpful ; while he had refused the request of Mr. Fazlul Huq to expand 
his Ministry of eight by the addition of two “scheduled class” 
members, on the present occasion he allowed Sir Nazimuddin to 
have a Ministry of thirteen with not less than that bunch of Parlia- 


mentary Secretaries. Mr. Fazlul Huq had been content with a single 
Parliamentary Secretary. There is nothing legally corrupt in this 
arrangement ; hut the opening of flood-gates of political patronage 
by Sir John Herbert recalls to memory how in Britain’s 
island history this trick enabled Walpole and Pitt to work 


parliamentary institutions. As our legislators are trying to learn the 
trade, they must also be prepared to imitate those examples, to 
adopt the trade mark of British parliamentarism. This was, however, 
an episode soon forgotten ; but the evil may live long with us. 


Of more immediate importance, however, was the way in which the 
new Ministry would be meeting the problem of food for the people 
Their helpless Bengal. They must have known the many pit- 

imitation ol the falls that their predecessors had failed to negotiate 
Central bureau- or been unable. They must have known that 

the problem had been made almost hopelessly 

difficult by the policies and practices of the Writers’ Building 
wiseacres. They must have known that in meeting the needs of 

their people they would have to depend on the good offices of a 
Central Government that had been proved ineffective, to depend on the 
“surplus” provinces for the flow of food to their people. Knowing 

these difficulties the Ministry could only justify its existence by the 

success which it could make of the food job. When Sir Nazimuddin 
accepted the commission from the Governor to form the Ministry, 
and after distributing basketfuls of patronage succeeded in drawing 
13 
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away a certain number of the supporters of Mr. Fazlul Huq from 
their political allegiance to him, he must have hnown that Bengal 

was “deficit" in food, and that without the help of the Central 

Government it would not be possible for him to get food grains 
from the “surplus” areas. But be could not declare, as his prede- 
cessor had not been able to do, that deficit position ; his Civil 

Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, and his Finance Minister, Mr. 
Tulsi C. Goswarni, both of them were found to be echoing the Government 
of India thesis that Bengal was not “deficit”. When these bold 

assertions proved false, the former had the hardihood to say that 
he knew the true position but he uttered the contrary and felt 
clear in his conscience in this matter because he did not want 
the people to get panicky with regard to the food situation. And 
when the Ministry found that it had gone beyond their control, of 

the control of Lord Linlithgow’s Government, it could only imitate 
the ineffectiveness of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy* They got defeated 
at the hands of hoarders and profiteers of rice as the latter had been 
in the matter of wheat. Their confession of defeat was quite handsome : 

“Wlicn on lull. March last the Bengal Government aholiwhed Btatutory maxi- 
niiim priecB for rice and paddy they hoped that tliis step would mobilize 

hoarded etocke, bring them more freely into the market and so reduce the 
level of prices. 

These hopes have been belied. At the present time prices are at a level out 
of reach of a large section of the population ” 


The Opposition could not fail to point out that under the new 
Ministry things had got worse ; that the stories of corruption that 
Why did the been bandied about during the Fazlul Huq regime 

Muslim League were more plentiful during the Nazimuddin regime. 


accept the 
Ministry ? 


This hot controversy led people in the other parts 
of India to think that famine in Bengal had become 


the sport of politics, that Bengalee politicians found more time in 


fighting amongst themselves than in fighting the famine. Mr. 


Mahoinmed Ali Jinnah was constrained to declare that his followers 


accepted the Bengal Ministry knowing full well that they could act 
only as members of the “fire brigade,’’ the food situation in Bengal 
having reached the stage of a conflagration The criticism of his 
party, as voiced forth by the Secretary of the Muslim League, a 
member of the Central Assembly, at this state of things was 
directed personally against Lord Linlithgow, who was Food Member 
if there was such a thing in his Government even at the beginning of 
1943. The question has yet to be answered — why did the Muslim 
League politicians accept the Bengal Ministry with such eagerness, 
why did they go into so much trouble and manoeuvring, knowing 
the consequences of this eagerness for power which did not 
take long to coma as during the latter half of 1943 
famine conditions revealed themselves in their full ghastliness ? 
Perhaps, considerations of political strategy moved the Muslim 
League leadership in taking this fateful step. They forgot the lesson 
of the life of the Muslim Finance Minister who in the year 1769 — 
'70 had tried to please the masters of the East India Company and 
was made by them into a scape-goat of their fleecing the country. 
So will Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and his Ministry find mention in 
Bengal's history as the “autonomy Ministry” that failed to meet the 
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food situation of the province, and by failing was responsible 
for the death of millions of tbeir fellow-countrymen and women. 
Their title to a place in history was that they agreed to serve as a 
smoke-screen to the incompetence of the Linlithgow Government 

We have discussed thus far the administrative chaos that has 
been responsible for this famine. We have to find the positive acts that 
precipitated it. We have heard of the “denial policy’' 
Workings of in the carrying out of which the then Governor 
'Menial policy” of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert, had played 
such an enthusiastic part. We have been told that 
this “denial policy'* handled only about 40,000 tons of paddy and rice, about 
10 lakh maunds of these. To outer seeming the amount is nothing compared 
to the 30 crore maunds of rice that is Bengal’s annual requirement. But 
there is no doubt that this step started a disturbance in the normal 
economic life of the people, sapping their “confidence” in the established 
order of things. We have also been told that the major portion 
of this “denial” of food-grains was used to feed the p ople of Bengal ; 
less than a quarter went out of the province. Being some sort of a 
military tactics, this “d(>nial policy’’ is shrouded in secrecy ; even 
people like Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, who liad “something to do” 
with this matter, cannot make it comprehensible to the public; owing 
to this secrecy people have put all sorts of interpretations on the 
matter. In the August (1910) session of the Central Assembly Sir 
Abdul Halim could only point out by dark hints and suggestions to the 
devious ways in which this policy was carried out. And those speaking 
on behalf of the Government could not remove the impression created by 
these hints and suggestions. They were less than frank in the matter. 

W^hile on this subject of “denial policy”, one is tempted to test its 
usefulness under modern conditions in the crucible of experience gained 
during the present war, as well during China’s six 
Effectiveness of years’ fight against Japanese imperialism. This policy 
‘Menial policy” had an uglier ring in the phrase — 'scorched earth 
policy.” The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have tried to 
make it acceptable by this change of name. Historians have told us that 
Napoleon’s invasion of Kussia was frustrated by the burning of every- 
thing before his army— houses, buildings, granaries, standing crops — 
anything that could be of use to the enemy. China is also in a 
position to claim that she has been able to hold up for these years 

by following this tactics ; Russians are said to have drawn upon Chinese 

experience during their present fight with the German hordes ; they 
are reported to have sent men from their fighting forces for a course 
of training in the Chinese school. So much has been written on this 
subject that it requires hard-boiled scepticism to question its validity, 
the thoroughness of the destruction that the "scorched earth policy” 
calls before the mind. The first thing to consider is that this policy 
has not been able to halt the initial sweep of the invading armies either 
in China or in Russia ; that the destruction in no case has been as 
complete as the policy required for its success. In Burma also the 
retreating British army was said to have burned its way back to 

India. That did not prevent Japanese forces from over-running the 
country. We do not know the details of destruction that Chinese 
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armies wrought in their own country ; the same is the case with 
Russia. In the adoption of the “denial policy” by the Linlithgow 
Government under military advice, we feel that it was done as routine 
business, success or failure in which did not matter much. For, it 
is difficult to believe that the Delhi-Simla military bureaucracy could 

think that invading Japanese army with their possession of the granary 
oi Burma would be much inconvenienced by the “ denial” of food 

grains in the eastern provinces of India whore flowing rivers and 
creeks would enable shampans to accompany them with food. If 

Japan could invade these areas they would have established control 
over the head of the Bay of Bengal ; the possession of the Andamans 
should have made it easy for them. They failed to exploit this 

advantage in 1942 : the first six months of 1943 have also passed 

without the Japanese being able to come over. It is not possible 

for us to pass judgment on the success or failure of the so-called 
“denial policy” that has caused so much suffering, upsetting the whole 
economic life of the coastal areas on the Bay of Bengal, spreading 
from Bengal to Ceylon. In the absence of fuller knowledge which 
would be forth-coming after the war when the various phases of war 
tactics would be scientifically studied, we need not be dogmatic. The 
following from the Rtview of WorLi Affairs of November, 1942, 
should help us to stay judgment. The article dealt with the “denial 
policy” followed by the Soviet in its attempt to halt the German invasion. 

■‘Between the June and October 20ih (1942) — 120 days — the enemy 

advanced along three main routes which, when measured as the crow flies, was in 

the north a distance of approximately 400 miles, in the central sector 600 miles, 
in the south nearly 700 miles. This was a gigantic operation, and we would be 
foolish to under-estimate it 

“But the achievement is very dangerously under-estimated. People have not 
realized that the industries atid resources lost by the Rtjssians have been in a large 
measure gained by the enemy. As reported last month the earth is not as scorched 
as some think. Damage there has been, but if we take the most important — namely, 
the Dneipprovostov Dam — we must report that it is not beyond repair. At this 
very moment 1,50,000 Russians are working at the job. Throughout the conquered 
territory the Germans have set to work with demoniacal energy to organize and 
restore. The system is ruthless, the method brutal, but the job is being done, 
and the enemy is making the utmost use of his gains.” 

The amount of food grains involved in these “denial policy” 
operations, as told us in Government statements, may not be large. 

Purchase of food- these released certain abnormal forces over the 

grains by country-side that disrupted the economic structure of 

Government & our habitual, placid life. In addition to meeting the 
others needs of the “denial policy,’’ the Government 

had to have food grains for the use of its fighting forces, for 
the vaster number of workers in the war industries, for the few 

lakhs of its officers of all grades ; the railway administrations entered 
the market for providing food for its people ; the industrialists followed 
this example. All these combined to initiate the policy of purchase 

that has come to be known as “procurement.” This vast operation 
of purchase became connected with the “denial policy” in the month 
of April — May, 1942. Previous to this period, “procurement” had been 
a normal process for the fighting forces only. The exigencies of war 
made it into a flood where competing purchasers descended on the 
market and upset its balance. This was how the “denial policy” 

and the “procurement” policy got entangled with each other. 
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For carryiog out the policy of removing “surplus food stuffs from the 
coastal districts” of Bengal, the Government appointed certain agents whose 
duty it was to remove these “to safer and deficit areas 
How Government as far as possible/’ Muslim League politicians have 
Bgenta worked told us that the Government went down on its knees 
to Clive Street, to help them carry out this project. 
But Clive Street, the “Big Business” of Calcutta dominated 
by Scotchmen, would not respond. So Sir John Herbert without 
consulting his Ministers placed this work in the hands of Ispahani & Co. But 
the Ministry did not like a political rival handling such a big contract. With 
a view to placate them the Governor seems to have permitted the appointment 
of certain other agents suggested by the Ministers. This was how 
Mirza Ali Akbar, Ispahani Co.’s nominee, had to agree to the dis- 
tribution of the work among four other agents — H. Datta, A. Bhatta- 
charya, B. K. Poddar and Ahmed Khan. The first-named purchased 
about 3 lakhs maunds of rice and paddy ; the second about 4 lakhs 
maunds, the third about 90 thousand maunds ; the fourth about a lakh 

maunds ; and the fifth about one lakh ten thousand maunds. The 

limit of the price fixed by the Government within which these agents 
were to make their purchases was about Rs. 6 per maund. There 
were other agents — bigger agents — l»alli Bros., Steel Bros., Louis 
Dephres, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, to name only 
a few — who did the same job for the Government in this 

and in other provinces of India It is a moot question whether or 

not the purchasing agents of the Government kept inside the limit 
of the price ceiling fixed by the Government. Their method of business 
has been looked upon with increasing suspicion by the general public. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi who has his affiliations with the Govern- 
ment and is a businessman who ha^ his finger in many a pie in 
the line has by his indiscreet speeches in the Central 
The case ol wheat Assembly exposed the activities of the Government 
& rice purchase agents. Speaking in February, 1943, when wheat 

prices appear to have been giving trouble, he said: 

“Here there was a cellinj*: price and wheat In the market could not be sold 
at more than that price. Government themselvee began to buy freely, through 
their agents, in Bombay and Karachi, at higher prices than the controlled rates — 

thus tliemselves violating the price which they had fixed for others this was 

the cause of the failure of the fixation of ceiling price for wheat The result 

was that all wheat in the market went underground This benefitted neither the 

farmer nor the man in the street.” 

The same thing happened to rice in Bengal. Let us describe the 
working of this process in Sir Abdul Halim’s words : 

“The Hon’ble Somerset Butler who has the experience of the working of the 
rice control scheme in Burma was the officer who was entrusted with the work 
of carrying on the denial policy and who had instructed the buying agents to 
buy at Rb. 6-8 per maund in the muffasil while the Secretary to the Commerce 
Dept, of the Government, had fixed the maximum price of lice at Calcutta at 

Rs. 6-8 The Government of India’s agents were buying rice in the muffasil at 

Rs. 6-8 plus 10 per cent at discretion. How then could the merchants sell that 
rice at Rs, 6-8 at Calcutta ? So they stopped importing rice to Calcutta and that 
resulted in the artificial shortage of rice in Calcutta.” 

At the August session of the Assembly he returned to the charge : 

‘'When the Government of India fixed the ceiling price of wheat at Rs. 6 at 
its source plus the transit charges to lits destination where it will be sold, the 
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United Kingdom 
Commercial 
Corporation 


United Eingdoni Commercial Corporation were freely buying 
at Bombay and Karachi at a much higher price than was fixed 
by the Government of India. That being the case, how could 
anyboby believe that the level of price could be kept down ? 
Perhaps, the Uidted Kingdom Commercial Corporation can be said to be the first 
to create a black market in this country.” 

Some more light was sought to be thrown on this matter 
at the discussion in the Bengal Legislature in the middle of 1942, 
when members representing constituencies of the 
agents ^depreTsi^ countryside brought the charge that the prices fixed by 
the market the*Government were more often than not beaten down 
by the agents, dressed in the authority of the ruling 
authorities The police and even A. R. P. volunteers were seen act- 
ing as guides to these purchasers ; their presence in the village markets 
in the company of the agents’ people created an impression that helped 
to depress the market, to keep other purchasers off, to create condi- 
tions that favoured what is known as "cornering.” It is in an 
atmosphere of unsettlement created by fear of Japanese invasion, 
created by Governmental measures adopted to foil this invasion, that 
the agents of the Government, purchasing food-grains on behalf of the 
Government, found an opportunity to buy cheap and sell high. This 


was the beginning ot the mischief. 

Big businessmen doing war work, 
jobs essential for war, entered the 
fusion started by the Government 
for their workers, in many cases 
Purchases by the Government, also in excess of 
pushed the confusion a little farther. 


Other mischiefs followed naturally, 
controlling thousands of men doing 
rice market, and helped the con- 
agents. They hoarded food-grains 
in excess of their requirements. 

their requirements. 


These accumulations deprived vast areas of the country of their 
normal stock of food-grains. These accumulations, these hoardings, 
should bear a p^t of the responsibility for the famine 
in*Govern^- conditions prevalent in the country. We have been 
"menVscare" hoardings for the fighting forces are re- 

newed every six months, the old stocks being thrown 
on the market every six months. We do not know in what condition 
these stocks are when these are thought to be unfit for the consump- 
tion of the fighting forces. From our experience of Government sup- 
plies to the civil population during 1943, from what we have seen of 
Government stocks of food-grains in railway stations and sidings, in the 
godowns spread over Bengal, both in the urban and rural areas, we 
cannot say that the* hoardings under Government are quite fit for human 
consumption. We know that even when these had begun rotting, the 
red-tapism inseparable from Government offices did not allow these to 
be released in time. This happened when men, women and children were 
not able to secure food for themselves. District authorities, their supply 
officers, were found helpless in ordering the movement of these food-grains at 
the time when under their jurisdiction people were starving, dying in 
hundreds and thousands. Statistics may be produced by Government 
apologists to prove that their arrangements were of the best or could 
not be improved upon. But these claims have been tested in the crucible 
of sufferings of millions. The dread experience of famine that Bengal 
has passed through has tested these arrangements, and written its verdict 
in the pages of history. 
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While writing in such detail of the personal and impersonal forces 
that precipitated scarcity and famine in the country we have been 
conscious of the fact that we are in the grip of forces 
^Tomeers^of^ non-moral or a-moral. Bosponsibility for this 

Indian birth break-down in decent human relations may or may not 

be brought home to individuals or group of individuals. 
The demand for the impeachment of Lord Linlithgow and his advisers 
for this debacle may have only a historical interest now. But what we 
are more concerned with is not the past but the future. We are con- 
vinced that what has happened could not have happened if men of Indian 
birth had not succumbed to the impulses of greed, of getting “rich quick’' 
driven thereto by the opportunities opened by the war. Many a “House’’ 
might build up its fortunes by exploiting the helplessness ol their neigh- 
bours. l^ut the harm done to the moral life of the community by the 
outburst of the greed will live amongst us and influence conduct for 
generations to come. It is to the workings of this poisonous inlection 
in the body of society in the present and in the immediate future that 
we look with apprehension. Men and women who could succumb to 
this temptation will not be very congenial people to live and converse 
with, decent people to commerce with in things of body and mind. 
We have very often felt that the late Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the 
Bengalee novelist, was right when he had said that in a subject cotintry 
the political quarrels and controversies that make so much of history 
and which appear to be mainly directed against the rule of the alien 

authority are really between sections of opinion and interests in the 

heart of the subject population. These quarrels and controversies are 

really caused by the divergent views entertained by various elements 

of the subject population with regard to the elements of good and evil 
implicit in alien rule. When they are agreed that the best of alien 

rule is evil, the quarrels and controversies cease or are not much heard 
of, and the days of alien rule are numbered. In the light of this 

remark of our great novelist, the quarrels and controversies that have 
been raging round the famine in India, it is up to the Indian publicist 
to trace the causes to the impulses of greed that broke loose among 
the men of Indian birth and created such a havoc amongst us. The 
external authority against which the unbribed intellect of the country 
has been fighting all these decades is external to our life because it 
has never cared to shed its external habits. Today when we claim 

that we have understood the wrongs done by this external authority, 
it would be more wise, more honourable, to direct our attention to 
the .sources of evil amongst us than in the external authority which 
happen to hold sway over our life. In this search we are confronted 

with the fact that men of Indian birth co-operated with the operations 
of the Government which knowingly or unknowingly have brought the 
disaster to the country, causing the death of millions. 


This fact should be burnt into our conscience, into the conscience 
of our society in the heart of which these Indian profiteers will live 
and work. In the food-grains trade these exploiters 
cMth'ma^reand sought to cover the traces of their evil doings 

dealer, ol India directing the attention of the public to the policy 

of the Government. It may be difficult for the 
general public to spot out the activities of the Indian exploiter and 
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profiteer hid as these are behind or under the activities of the 
Commerce, Supply and Transport Departments of the Government 
in India. But the section of them which are connected with the 

manufacture and trade of cloth cannot hide their shame behind the 
incompetence of the bureaucracy and its erratic policy. They have 
driven their people to go in rags or go naked by pushing the price of 
cloth four times that prevailing before the war. They have shown by 
their conduct that to keep them straight, to compel them to follow 
honest trade, Japanese and British and other foreign cloth interests 
should be allowed to compete with Indian mill-made textiles. The 
absence of these competitors, owing to the war, has enabled the 
Indian manufacturer and trader in cloth to grind the face of their 
Indian neighbours, men and women and children. We have been told 
that owing to Government monopoly of the products of the Indian 
cotton mills, the people have had to go in rags or go naked. Here also 

statistics are thrown at us to confuse the issue, to mislead the people. 

But we find cloth-mill owners or their managing agents making a 
present of a pair of aaree or dhooti within the price level of Bs. 3 

a pair, as certain Bengalee cloth mills are known to have done on 
the occasitm of the Durga Puja of 1943 in favour of their share-holders. 
These pairs of cloth could not have been made a gift of at less than 
cost price. It has not yet been explained how this trick could be 
done. A member of the managing agency of a particular mill was 
asked by a share-holder, who had been bonefitted by the gift of cloth, 
how this could be done ; he was put off with the remark that there 
are many intricacies in the matter which it would require a long time to 
explain. 

It has been proved that the much-advertised “standard cloth” could not 
reach the users owing to delay caused by the haggling of the mill interests 
lor their pound of flesh. In the month of Juno, 1943, 
‘‘Standard cloth” the Government announced their measures for the 
scandal “control on the prices of cotton cloth and yarn.” If we 

are to put trust in reports from Bombay there 
appears to have been a tug of war between the Secretary of the 
Government of India in the Industry and Supply Departments and 

the representatives of the mill-owners. The latter are said to have 
opposed the scheme by a frontal attack on Government failure to 
distribute the 50 million yards of ‘standard cloth” that were to have 
been in use by the second week of April 1943, on their allowing 
the export of 1,000 million yards of textiles instead of the pre-war 
100 million yards. The constitution of the Control Board on which 
the success of the cloth-control scheme depended showed that they had been 
able to impose their terms on the Government. Out of the 25 seats 
in the Board not less than 15 were given to the mill-owners of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, North and South India ; 2 seats went to the cotton trading 
interests held by the very interests that dominated the textile industry ; 
5 seats were given to traders and distributors affiliated to the same 
interests ; Labour got only 1 representative. Thus the various interests 
got 96 per cent representation in the Control Board ; the 39 crores of 
consumers got almost none. The cloth famine of 1942 — ’43 proved that 
the Government which was supposed to represent the people was as careless 
and incapable of protecting their interests as it has shown itself to be in 
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the matter of food. A lot of play was made with the fact that during the 
last six months of 1943 the price of cloth had come down 40 per cent, 
that is, while in the beginning of the year it had been Rs. 10 to 13 a 
pair, during the latter half it was Rs. 7 and 8. We do not think that this 
was any relief to the consumers when we remember that this pair of 
cloth could be got for less than Rs 3. The trick of the new order of things 
was that after having pushed the price o( cloth to four times the pre- 
war price and extorting it from them, the consumers were asked to be 
thankful to the cloth manufacturers and cloth dealers' for bringing it 
down 1 As in tood so in cloth, "cornering” was allowed to 
flourish under the very nose of the Government In Delhi, it has been 
reported, there was in godowns cloth worth five crores of rupees ; in 
'Amritsar were huge stocks to last for a year. The Government failed to 
control this profiteering It has been suggested that the lure of Excess 
Profits Tax stayed the hands of the authorities. And Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta was nob far wrong in his remark that the B uda has beaten 
the Briton in this game. 

It has often been discussed among tlie people that the hoarders 
and profiteers could not have evaded the law if there had been no 
connivance of their anti-social practices both by the 

People by thefr Governmont and the pul)lic. It is quite possible that 

profiteering ^ certain se^^tion of the public which was making 

money wore able to throw a smoku-scieen around 

their goings-on, hidped thereto by corruption in the high places of social 
and administrative life Otherwise it is difficult to explain the failure 
of the Government to suppress activities that defied their so-called 
Defence of India Rules. This failure showed that there were elements 

in Indian society whicli, if they felt inclined or found it profitable, 

could hold the forces of law at bay, could d deat Government in one 
of the major fields of its many duties. Why tlioso elemimts did not 

choose to fight the Government in the political field, and wrest 
power from it ? The student of affairs in India has to find a clue 

to this question. Again, why should the vast majority of the people, 

more than 90 per cent of them, consent to bo exploited by their 
neighbours, as it was done in 1943 ? The Food Minister in the 
Nazimuddin Ministry in Bengal when he returned discomfitted from 
his "food drive”, from hunting out the hoards of food in the homes 
of the people, is said to have declared that the hoarders evaded him 
and his hunters by removing their hoards to jungles and other out- 

-of-the-way places. This removal could not have been done without 

the help of conveyances, of porters. The lioards could not have 
been removed without the people in the neighbourhood knowing some- 
thing about it. Why did not these people whom the removal of 
food from their midst hit so hard, why did not these people raise up the 
hue and cry, and set the forces of law on the track of these 

vanishing food grains ? The failure of the people to put a stop to 

these activities that threatened the life of them all, of their near and 
dear ones — how are we to explain it ? The questions raised here 

deserved enquiry by those whp aspired to load public life, to 

organize their people for the assertion of their rights as human 
beings, as citizens of a modern State. Unless they can get at the 
root of this helplessness, of this lethargy on the part of the major- 
14 
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ifcy, they will fail in their attempt to wrest political power from 
the present holders thereof. The better life cannot be built on such 
littleness of mind, on listlessness that would not put up a fight for 
the bare necessaries of life. 


About forty years back Lord Ourzon, the then Governor-General 
of India, during one of his most expansive moods of imperialistic drum- 
beating, addressing the tea planters in the Surma 

^ Assam, had declared that administration 

inter*llnked exploitation were parts of the same duty in 

the government of India. This administration was 

carried on with the help of our people ; this exploitation both in 
its good sense and bad is being carried on with the co-operation of our 
people. It has been a silent process, sucking the blood of the 
victim unknowingly to him. NdV and then our people grow conscious 
of it, raise a howl, and make a row. 1943 was such an occasion. 

The Government in India and its Indian co-partners were caught in 
their game. The game was that concerned with financing the war 
activities. The “defence expenditure” has more than quadrupled under 
its various disguisf38. Lord Linlithgow’s l^^inance Member had to find 

money for this . willingly or unwillingly the pooplo of India have had 

to find it for him. One of his devices has been the levying of an 

excess profits tax. The mill-owners of Ahmedahad are said t-o have 
put Ks. 10 crores, and the cloth dealers Rs. 2 crores on this 

account alone. Those amounts they have taken out of tlie consumers, 

and paid them into Sir Jeremy Raisman’s hands. In this transaction 
they have acted as collectors on behalf of the Government. If 
these men of Indian birth had not indulged in the orgy of 
profiteering, the amount of excess profits tax would on paper 
have made a smaller show. But they chose to find it 
more profitable to play Sir Jeremy’s game, and thus helped in 

grinding the face of their own people. In this connection a great 
word-play is being enacted by the use of the words— inflation and 
deflation. Very few of us can be expectrd to understand the 
significance of these words ; though we may be made to feel in 
our bones their depredations. The editor of the London Economist 

has tried to make the subject conqn’ehensible to our understanding 
by saying that “inflation” is the “name given to the method of 
reducing the consumption of the public by increasing the prices of 

things they buy if the Government’s expenditure increases 

without the public’s expenditure being reduced, pound for pound, 
then, whatever the outward appearance of the financial devices 
adopted, they are in fact, inflationary.” Judged by this test, the hand 
of the Government in pushing the prices of commodities of every-day 

use is unmistakable. And our Indian manufacturers and traders have 

added strength to this hand. So will history judge. 


We have been led to devote so much space to a discussion of 
the break-down of social life in our country not because we expect- 
ed better things from the imperialism that holds 
sway over us, but because we expected better things 
of our manufacturers and traders, many of whom 
have for the last quarter of a century had opportuni- 


GandhlJPg 
struggle 
against these 
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fcy to imbibe the lessons of the life of Mahatma Gandhi with his 

message of non-exploitation. We know that our leader has no illu- 

sions with regard to the spirit that moves the ordinary man in his 
money-making activities. Ho has given us a glimpse of his mind in 

the Hind Sivai'aj wherein he drew pointed attention to the way in 
which the mill-owners of western India had exploited the Swadeshi 
movement initiated by Bengal in the opening years of the present 
century. This is an old history today. But we grieve that many of 

us who have had that bitter experience have lived to see and suffer 
from the outburst of the same selfish, shameless greed. And in such 
moments we are driven to cynicism as we watch the deterioration that 
set in the public morality of our country. It is of these weaknesses 
of this nature that Gandhiji has been trying all these years to rid 
our national life ; it is really against narrowness of vision found in 
our make-up that he has been staking his life on so many occasions 
trying to recall us to our glory as hiuYian beings and Indians. His 
latest fast of 21 days may appear to ho directed against the 
stogginess of Lord Linlithgow, against the aspersions that the British 
bureaucracy has thrown on his life’s mission. But really it was 
against our internal weaknesses that enabled Loni Linlithgow to act 
as he did. 


We do not propose here to go over the reasons adduced 
in the Tottenham pamphlet published by the Government of 


His latest fast 
& its reaction 
on opinion 


India on the 1 3th February, 1943. British propaganda 
has seen to it that the distur])ances that had 
followed the arrest of the Congress leaders 
after the passing of the Quit India ” resolution by 


the All-India Congress Committee should be interpreted to the 


‘‘ United Natiou.s ' public as a doli])eiate interference with the 


organisation of offensive operations against Japan with India as its 
main base and source of supply. The violence that had characterized 


this ebullition of public feeling was represented as desired by 
Mahatma Gandhi, as a smoke-screen for his i)ose of moral warfare, 
robbed of all bitterness, pointing out to a new technique of fighting 
injustice and regaining self-respect, individual and national. For about 
four months this mud-slinging continued to mislead the world, to 
discredit the principle to the service of which Gandhiji has devoted 


half a century of active life. And at the Aga Khan's palace 
Gandhiji had writhed at this mis-representation, till his patience 
appeared to have snapped. He wrote to Lord Linlithgow a personal 
letter protesting against this ofi&cial propaganda, asking to be convinc- 
ed by proofs of the complicity of the Congress with the violence 
that the arrest of Congress loaders had precipitated ; he assured 
Lord Linlithgow that he would make “ ample amends *’ if the official 
charge-sheet could be brought home to him. This expostulation did 
not move the stern symbol of British policy " — to whom ** British 
praise went for being the first Viceroy to withstand the pressure of 
a Gandhi fast to quote a U.S. weekly, the Time of New York. 
India might palpitate with anxiety at the news that at his seventy- 
fourth year gandhiji was preparing himself for a fast of 21 days 
with a view to cleanse himself and the atmosphere of the frustra- 
tion that hovered over his native land. But the leading countries 
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of Europe and America amongst the " United Nations *’ could have 
no appreciation of the Gandhian method of political warfare. The 
paper we have already quoted put their point of view when it 
said : 

“The blunt truth v^aathat the western world had always been leas interested in th# 
fate of India than in the turn of war between the British Haj aiid such articulate 
Indians as Mohandas Gatidhi. Now, once the excitement of the fast was over, the 
West was not i^really concerned about the life or death of a shrivelled little man in 
a loin cloth.” 

These words may sound very cruel in our ears But the people 
of India would be gaining an understanding of “ real politics ” which 
influence politicians most if these words are accepted 
^and*'ml8s*oi?*' friendly advice. The Archbishop of Canterbury 

jn jjfe might deplore that the political deadlock should have 

persisted, betokening a “ spiritual alienation ” not 

only between India and Britain but between India and the world 
for which the U.B. weekly speaks. Writings in connection with this 
matter, appearing in Britain and the United States, have followed the 
line thrown by the spokesman of the Government in India when it 
characterized Gandliiji’s fast as ‘‘ political blackmail ” ; as intending 
“ to restore failing leadership ”, to use the words of the New York 
Hcrald-Trihiine. Another U.S. wc^ekly, the meant kindly when 

it wrote ; " Mr. Gandhi s ^1-day fast appears to be politically a 

confession of weakness and personally a token of strength. ” We 
are prepared to leave it at that, knowing full well that the strength 
of inspiration in the leadership spreads amongst the commonalty of 
thei^ land, that the spark of divinity impregnates the common clay in 
and through a gifted man who feels the most the injustices and 

brutalities of existence and by his reaction to these shortens the 
lease of their life. Since Gandhiji came into the leadership of his 

people he has not only purified himself through successive 

crucifiction ” of the flesh but has helped to purify increasing 

numbers of men and women both inside and outside of India, 
strengthening their faith in the ultimate goodness of human nature 

which is growing increasingly more conscious of the futility of the 
ways of politicians in settling international dif'forcmces It is in this 
larger hope that Gandhiji has been living ; it has been sustaining 

him through the many “ experiments with truth ” that he has 

undertaken. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, has described for us how he felt as he was privileged 

to watch by the bed-side of Gandhiji as a medical attendant. “ It 

was like watching a yagna ; wuitching a devotee at his prayers ”, 
sharing in the penance of a great soul, his ‘tapasya Horace 

Alexander, chief of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit ( India ), who has 
established kinship with our country’s aspirations through his love of 
the ideal that Gandhiji has made his own, indicated the way in 

which a Christian should react to the spiritual ordeal that he had 
witnessed. 

“...to me, I think above all, it is a call to re-dedication. In part, to me, it 
is a solemn act of self- purifi^^ai ion and re-deJioation for the sins and sufferings 
of India and of the world. 1 think that is surely a part of his message that 
he sent to us, by calling us to fresh dedication of our lives In the service of 
Buffering humanity.” 
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Wesjern commentatora, the majority of them, appear to have no 
better appreciation of Gandhiji’s method than that of ‘‘his shrewd 
sense of politics and his ability to regain prestige 
Congress & Axis on fruit juice, water and an unqucmchablo spirit’*. 

Powers To Lord Linlithgow and his brood of British politi- 

cians this particular Indian is **a traitor at worst, 
a troublesome mystic at best’ ; and their handling of the situations 
created by him during the last three decades first in South Africa 
and then in India has been moved by this opinion of Gaudhiji’s personality. 
The rabid amongst British propagandists have blared about Gandhi ji’s 
aflSliation with the enemies of the present leadership of the “United 
Nations”; they have publicized their- belief that the Indian National Congress 
guided by him was prepared to make on behalf of India its peace 
with Japan. They were, however, not sure of this brief. Lord 
Linlithgow’s Home Member in course of his speech during the 
autumn session ( 1942) of the Central Assembly tried to say some- 
thing about the synchronization of the “Quit India” movement with 
the expected Japanese invasion — “at a time when there was little 
fear of the development of an enemy attack” ; this plea was not 

sustainable as no Japanese attack could be developed at the height 
of the monsoon, in August, when the Government itself had precipitated 
the disturbances by arresting the Congress leaders. During the 
winter session of the Central Legislature on the occasion of the 
adjournment motion .moved by Sri Lakshmi Kantra Moitra, secretary 
of the Nationalist Party in the Central Assembly, rising out of 
Gandhiji’s fast, the Home Member returned to the same plea — that 
the Congress had hoped that their movement would coincide in 
time with the apprehended Japanese invasion. The Government 
refused to budge from their position that no parley could bo held 
with “rebels”, even with those who non-violently worked towards 

disruption of the w^ar activities being organized in India. The 
controversy with regard to this matter has a historic interest today. 
The difference of opinion between the people of India and represen- 
tatives of the British Government in this as in other factors in the 
Indo-British relationship will remain unbridged as long as they cannot 
agree with regard to the fundamentals of India’s demand for freedom, 
for Swaraj which is another name for national self-respect. The 
“spiritual alienation” between the two peoples could not be better 
illustrated than the “logical” way in which Lord Linlithgow was 
allowed to handle the question raised by Gandhij’s fast. 

It is a misfortune that this should have been so. The bitterness 

between India and Britain has had wider ramifications both for the 
present and for the future. Politicians in Britain 
^ol*deadlock^^in°* plight be found to heave a sigh of relief that the 

Indin “rebellion” ; in India has V)een beaten down into 

sullen silence. But this sullen attitude has been exten- 
*ding to other members of the “United Nations” ; they feel that they are acting 
a% pawns in Britain’s imperialistic game ; respect for and sympathy 
with the cause they represent have lost their initial vigour ; 
all the high-sounding declarations about the “four freedoms” have 
been losing their appeal. And the people of India appear to be 
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resigning themselves to a listless acceptance of things as they are. 

Sensitive minds in India regard this symptom as very unhealthy 

both for their own people and for the society of nations which 

cannot function peacefully with a resentful people of 400 millions, 
nursing a grievance, ever open to appeals for the rectifications of 

wrongs made by other frustrated peoples. Indians have survived 
British “dragooning” for decades past, and they hope to be able to 
survive a longer regime of it. She holds a key position in Asia, 

and with her unreconciled there cannot be a ordered peace in this 

continent at least, not to speak of any world-wide “new order”. 
We do not think that the leaders of the “United Nations” do not 
realize the full implications of the “deadlock” in India. But they 

appear to be as helpless in the hands of fate as the people of this 
country are thought to be. 

We know that the majority of the leaders of the “United Nations” 
have recognized the validity of the British plea that as the various 
“elements’ in India’s myriad-minded people cannot 
themselves come to an agreed formula as to 
stumbling block what they want, as to the contents of the 
freedom that they demand, Britain has been 
left no choice but to hold on to the existing arrangements, 
specially at a time when these arrangements are essen- 

tial for the conduct of military operations against the Asiatic member 
of the Axis Nations. British politicians have been saying that 

their anxiety to throw the reins of political power over India has 
created fear among those elements of the Indian population who 
apprehend that the ruling classes who will be inheriting this 

power will do them less justice than they have been receiving at 
British band. This fear Britain, true to her trust, cannot ignore or 
brush aside. This unwillingness of Britain can only be removed if the 
various schools of political thought, the representatives of India’s various 
material interests, can work out a joint claim that Britain, true to 
her many declarations, will have to admit. The varieties of demands 
made by the different elements of the Indian population are hard to 
reconcile. The ruling authorities ha\e tried to do so, but have failed. 
Whether this confession of failure is a pretence or not will remain a 
matter of controversy. There is hardly a responsible public man in 
India wdio does not feel and has not given public expression to the 
feeling that this confession of failure has been a pose and a pretence. 
The history of British rule in this country is littered with decisions 
that the external authority has imposed upon the country against the 
inclinations and interests of its inhabitants. The present war, the 
way in which India was unceremoniously pushed into it, is the 
latest case in point. The British Government knows it, or to be 
honest, ought to know it. No wide-awake political party has liked 
this entanglement, not even the Muslim League which is being used 
by British imperialists as their trump card against the Indian demand 
for Swaraj. This organissition and the party it represents have not, 
as an organisation and as a party, consented to co-operate with the war 
activities as these are being conducted by the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy. 
The Indian National Congress had demanded that the British should “quit 
India" with goodwill and honourably. The Muslim League borrowed 
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the cry with a little variation. Its President could not think of a 
better slogan than — “Divide and Quit’’, thus stealing a thunder 
from the Congress. We do not know if Lord Linlithgow found 
any consolation in this new demand. He has not been able to 
respond to it. as he could not to the Congress demand. 

Why the Government whose agent he is in India has not given 
practical shape to this demand of the disriiptionists of tbo Muslim 
League is not ditlicult to understand. It knows that 
The tl\ere are other demands of an identical nature made 

In India behalf of sentiments, ambitions and conceits for 

separate enrlar(>s that would reduce the country tViat is 
known to the world as Hindusthan to a zig-saw puzzle. The “non- 
accession '* clause in the Cripps proposals had conceded the spirit of this 
demand, and thus stirred into consciousness many a sleeping ambition or. 
conceit. We are, therefore, presented with the spectacle of Dr’ 

Ambedkar’s group of the scheduled castes ” wanting a s^'parate “ sthan’ 
for themselves ; of the section of the Justice Party in Madras represented 
by Mr Ramaswami Naicker wanting their “ Dravidasthan of a section 
amongst the Sikhs wanting a separate “ Khalsa ” territory. These are 
the clamant voices that have made themselves articulate. We have no 
doubt that with the progress of time every hit of separate chaste, class or 
credal group will bo laying claim to separate bits of territory so tliab 
they could build therein their special character in culture. All such 
sentiments, ambitions and conceits have been floating in the air; not 
even the Muslim League has cared to chalk out the territories that 
would form the units of their Pakistan* We have been told that areas 
where the Muslims happen to be in a majority should he formed into 
separate States. Muslim League politicians have not cared to bo more 
concrete or ryjore logical. Because they happm to number loss in census 
reports than the Hindus, so far as the whole country is concerned, 
they feel tliat it would not be possible for them to build up their 

special culture-life in the neighbourhood of otlier culture-groups. What 
these special characteristics are amongst our Muslim neighbours which 
rfiquire glass houses for their development, that have been withering 
in the atmosphere where other groups are having their being, the 

world has not yet been told. When science has been creating 
opportunities and instruments for lire building up of a work] culture, 

when smaller economic and material interests are being ironed out 

to form the basis of a world community of richer and more 

abundant life, India presents the picture of tiny separatist conceits 

and ambitions raising their heads and breaking up tlio unity and 

integrity of a laud which geography and history have shaped as 

one. This irrationalism is, we hope, a passing phase lashed into 
•view by encouragement from a State system that has not been 
able to send its roots into the soil of the country. If our hope be a liar, and 
our country is sought to be divided into so many hundreds of ghettoes , — 
the special areaS in which the Jews were condemned to live in Europe, — 
we should prepare ourselves for a “ hundred years ” civil war in the 
country not less devastating than what the World War IT. of the 20bh 

century has been causing through continents. For, in this claim for 

the division of the country into as many States as there are castes and 
creeds, groups among castes and creeds, there are involved certain 
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principles of social organisation that have never been peacefully 
accepted or rejected. This is the verdict of history. Perhaps world 
developments may drive such narrowness from the region of practical- 
ity. But we have to be prepared for the worst, while hoping for the 
best. 


When Sir Stafford Cripps was sent by the British War Cabinet 


“Non-accession” 
danse In the 
Cripps declaration 


with the copy of a draft declaration it was prepared 
to make, the vast majority of those who had interviews 
with him felt impelled to take exception to it 
owing to the presence therein of Clause— C — 


which ran as follows : 


“bliH M»jf?flty’8 (Tovernment undertake to acrept and implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed Rubject only to (1) the ri/^ht of any province of British 
Jndia that is not prepared to accept t!.e new eoMstitutional position, provision 
beinj^ made for its suhsequent acceRsion if it ro decides. With Buch non-acceding 
provinces, should they ro desire, His MHjertty’s Government will be prepared to 
agree upon a new constitution giving them the same full statiis as the Indian 
Union.” 


In this Clause separationists and disrupfcionisfcs in India have 
found a new chapter of arguments for dividing the country. In the 


Example of 
Soviet Russia 
& Britain 


issue : “To 
secede from 


controversy that ensued and has continued since then 
the example of Soviet Russia has been quoted for 
the benefit and enlightenment of the Indian people. Art. 
XVII, of the Soviet constitution is relevant to the 
every Union Ropulilic is reserved the right freely to 
the U. S. S. R. “ The “ Dominions ’’ of the British 


Umpire enjoy . this right. And as none of the constitu mts of the 
Soviet Republic and the British Empire have cared to exercise 
tins right, it is urged for our assurance that the “ non-accession ” 


Clause in the Cripps deedaration cannot be such a bogey as the 
majority of Indian politicians appear to regard it. The recognition 
of such a right is a concession to sentiment which has to be taken 
account of by rulers of States. The real binding forces of States are 
in these modern days economic and political — the sense that 
economic interests and the needs of defence are best served by 
the arrangements that bind the territories. The “ Union 
Republics ’’ of the Soviet Union are held togutber because they find 
in the economic system on which it has been reared a guarantee 
of social well-being, securing to every man, woman and child the 
greatest opportunities for the full flowering of his or her personality. The 
colonies of Britain that have developed into “ dominions ” today have been 
held together not) so much by economic ties as by the enlightenbad 
self-interest that found in the British Navy the shield of their 
existence. Experience during the last World War as well as during 
the present, appears to be leading these “ dominions " to think of 
other affiliations for the defence of their territorial integrity, specially 
those oUered by the United States of America. In cerbain previous 
volumes of the Indian Annual Register, specially those of 1940 and 
1941, we have discussed the tendencies of such a development. The 
Soviet Union is a new experiment in economic and political 
organization. By her heroic fight against Germany and her allies 
almost single-handed, Russia has proved the inherent strength of the 
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organs of her State. None of her oonstituent States have taken advan- 
tage of her difficulties to break away from her society of peoples ; 
none of these have been found yielding to the temptations that 

Germany must have held to them, specially to those that lie in 
west Eussia, almost across the German border. We# have been told 
that the secret of cohesion lies in Art. XVII. of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, conceding to the constituent States the right to secede as and 
when they liked. We do not know. As we write, the announcement 
made by M. Molotov that the “ Union Eepublics ” would have the 
right to send their own diplomatic representatives to other States and 
maintain armies of their own may appear to have added strength to 
this argument. These two rights have been regarded as attributes 

of sovereignty, of sovereign independence. We do not propose to be 

hasty in analysing the many considerations that must have moved 
the Soviet rulers to concede these rights. We are prepared to leave 
the matber by quoting what observers have said with regard to the 
value of the “ non-acceding ” Clause. M. Stalin has been credited 
with finding this formula and binding thereby the heterogenous 

elements in the Soviet State — a League of Nations. John Gunther 
in Inside Europe, in the “ war edition " published in 1940, wrote ; 


“Hifl main work was then ( 1921 and years following when Stalin was appointed 
Secretary-General of the Party hy Lenin ) in the sphere of Nationalities. ( Ue had 
written in 1912 a book— Socialism & the National Question ). As a non-Russian he 
was peculiarly fitted for this task. Soviet Russia was a melange of at least one 
hundred quite separatvi races and nationalities, and the job was to combine them 
into stable finity while conceding some measure of provincial autonomy, at least 
in spirit. Stalin, under Lenin, invented the idea of the U. S. S. R. — the convenient 
device by which independent and “ autonomous republics became the Soviet 
“ Union surrendering central authority to Moscow, retaining local administrative 
privileges. ” 


We do not know how far tho recent Molotov declaration will be 
modifying the existing arrangements wherein the “directives" issued 
from the Kremlin guide the life ^ and thought of the 
So*^ef*tUought D^ore than eighteen crores of people living in areas 

and practice 0*3 far apart as central Europe and the Maritime 

Province of Siberia. Apologists of the Muslim League 
ideology have been trying to rub it in that just as in the Soviet 
larnd peace and strength have been found by conceding to peoples of 
many races and traditions their right to live their own lives, so 
should Hindusthan secure these by conceding the Muslim League 
demand. As the Muslims of India are a “ separate ” nation, because 
they differ in certain habits of thought and every-day conduct from 
their neighbours, their right to “ separate " bits of territory 
interspersed throughout the country is legitimate both in the law and 
the pratice of nations. We have not been told how the Muslims of 
Samar khand, for instance, have been able to accommodate themselves 
to the Soviet ideology, how the special characteristics of their 13- 
hundred years old traditions have managed to live and flourish 
under and side by side with those that have sprouted only 26 years 
back. The Bussian example will lose its appeal unless we are made 
acquainted with facts that have a bearing on the matter under 
discussion. The beliefs and practices of the Soviet Eepublic have no 
relation to any of the other-worldly intuitions on whioh the major 
15 
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religions of the world claim to build all their traditions. The ties 
that hold the millions of the Soviet land are made up of the warp 
and weft of economic activities. Art. XII. of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion said : “In the U.S.S.R , work is the obligation and honourable 
duty of every aMe-bodied citizen, in accordance with the principle — 
'He who does not work, neither will he eat.” This simple formula is 
as old as creation, and Soviet philosophy does not recognize any 
other cement of social life. This simplicity has an appeal to a world 
burdened with a thousand inhibitions. Not so the idealisms that 
move the Muslim League propaganda. They are seeking to make the 
particularities of their life into so many barriers between neighbours 
amongst whom they have been living for centuries. In one breath 
they deny that the counting of heads has any validity in the State-life 
they would like to have in India; in the next they say that where 
they happen to be in a majority, men of other creeds must agree to 
yield to their claims as a majority. The principle of majority rule 
cannot thus be played with in a serious discussion that concerns 
the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of millions of human beings. 
If differences create the right to divide and separate, the minority may 
torpedo the Muslim League ideology as successfully as the Muslim 
League politicians have been holding up the advance of democratic 
freedom in this country. Before they expect people to seriously con- 
sider their proposals, they must show their hands — how do they 
propose to protect interests under whatever name these may pass — 
whether as Hindus or Muslims; whether as capitalists or proletariats; 
whether as workers in factories or in fields. They must show how 
they propose to solve this problem as it affected other minorities. 


The logic of their propaganda should have told them that only a 
vast exchange of population in the immediate future can lay the 


Excbange of 
population & 
“living space” 


foundation of the Pakisthan of their imagination. The 
Muslims from Bihar, for instance, must leave the 
homes of their fathers and be provided with newer 
homes in Bengal; the Hindus from east and north 


Bengal must seek shelter somewhere else; the Muslims from the 
Nizam’s State must seek asylum in Sind or in the Punjab; the Hindus 
from these two provinces and from the State of Kashmir must 


strike up tent and go in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
We have read of an exchange of population between Turkey and 
Greece that concerned only about 20 lakhs of people. If Pakisthan is 
to take shape in this country, the human beings that will be called 
upon to change places will be running into 4 or 5 orores. Muslim 
League politicians have not chosen to be explicit with regard to 
this logical consequence of their demands, they dare not present such 
a programme to their own co-religionists; they dare not terrify them 
with the prospect held forth by such a demand. Every province, 
every district, every sub-division and tqluqa^ every cluster of villages 
will have to be presented with such a choice, for such a change of 
habitation. No other step except this can solve the minority problem 
in the shape the Muslim League politicians have chosen to raise it. 
But this is not the end of the story. The Pakisthan so formed 
must make provision for a Xebensraum^ for “living space”, made 
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familiar to the world by the writings of the Nazi party men. As popula- 
tion increases Muslims or Hindus, as the case may be, may find 
their territories over-crowded. Where are they to go ? No Hindusthan 
can allow Muslims to come from outside, disturbing the position of the 
majority population; so also no Pakisthan can allow Hindus from an over* 
crowded Hindusthan. This deadlock will be the parent of wars of 
conquest as Nazi Germany has preached and sought to practise. She 
has been doing it in the name of race; Muslims and Hindus of India 
will be required to do it in the name of religion. The present 
generation of Muslims may feel that this dark prospect is not for 
them; the future may be left to take care of itself. But we are sure 
that the vast majority of them do not realize that as other 

communities understand the implications of the demands made by the 
Muslim League they are getting careful of the immediate present. The 
furore raised by Mr. Fazlul Huq during the last census showed the 
direction of the storm. 

Events happening in our neighbourhood also illustrate this aspect 
of the matter. In course of discussion in the Central Legislature on 
the famine conditions in Bengal wherein suggestions 
their^ wa case long-range plans for making this province and the 

of Assam other areas near about self-sufiicient in the matter of 

food grains were made, complaints were uttered by 

certain members that there were about 510 lakhs of virgin acres in 
the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam that, when cultivated, will provide 
food for millions. But owing to the opposition of the local people to the 
influx of cultivators, men from Bengal, whether Hindu or Muslim — this vast 
area has been lying unused. The opposition of the local people is due to 
the fact that the emigrants were not Assamese-speaking and differed 
from them by certain habits of social life The vast majority of the 
local people are Hindus; and we have reason to believe that their 

opposition is being strengthened by the feeling that the emigrants, 
the majority of whom have been Muslims from Bengal, should not 

be allowed to convert their fair Valley into a Pakisthan. This will 

happen if they are allowed to come in unchecked. Muslim League 
propagandists have made no secret of their ambition to be able to swamp 
the local people. But their loud-voiced desires have warned the local 
people of the danger to their material and non-material interests 

held by these. And they have been watchfully observing the activities 
of the Assam Ministry which happens to have a leader of the 

Muslim League as its chief minister. And the secret machinations 

on behalf of “Pakisthan” in this area in which members of this 

Ministry appear to have had a hand are traceable in many of its 
measures. But owing to the complications created by the war most 
of these activities escape scrutiny today. These areas form part of 
the eastern front where Japanese concentrations have been testing 
the strength of the defence arrangements made by the Anglo- 
American military authorities. And behind the screen raised by these 
war activities Sir Muhammad Saadulla and his followers have been 

playing their game. Famine conditions in Bengal have been driving 

thousands of Bengalee Muslims to these virgin areas ; and the Assam 
Ministry has been conniving at their intrusion and the breaking down 
of the **Line System” set up as a protective measure for the local 
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people. This stiory reyeals the many forces of dispute and disruption 
that the Muslim League ideology has let loose over the country. 
Assam supplies an example and a warning of coming events. As a 
chronicler and interpreter of events and developments, we just 
indicate their tendency. Perhaps there are other forces, personal 
and impersonal, that have had their hand in pushing the people of this 
country into strifes and struggles that will test their strength and 
capacity — the real foundation stones of stable and virile 
national life. 

The solution of the problem of India’s independence, as proposed 
by the Muslim League, has been characterized as “terrible” by more 


Other strands of 
political thought 
amongst Muslims 


than one observer of things Indian- Edward Thomp- 
son who was Principal of the Bankura college had occasion 
to met the president of the League and found him prepared 
to face the dread situation that will be created. 


In his speech as president of the annual session of the League 
held at Delhi during the last week of April (1943), he was cheered 
to the echo when he declared If we cannot secure power as a 
united India, then let us take it as a divided India." How this trick 


was to be done — this does not appear to have troubled him in this 
particular speech at least. From latter declarations he appears to 
think that the British Government would do the kindly thing by him 
and his community, and “divide and quit” India. It is not possible to 
argue with such a belief. There are, however, other schools of thought 
amongst our Muslim neighbours who feel that they could have “no 
interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the assist- 
ance of the British," to quote from a resolution passed by the 
Council of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar almost about the same time. 
Another organization, the All-India Momin Conference, in its 8th 
annual session held at Delhi during those days of April (1943), came 
out strong for “the political unity and integrity of India.” The 
president. Sheik Muhammad Zahiruddin, announced that their 


organization had decided to sever all connection with the Congress 
and the Muslim League. One reason for this step was that they were anxious 
“to give no semblance of justification for the charge that the Momins 
were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community.” 
He claimed that their organization represented 45 millions of Muslims 
“who are in the same position in the Muslim community as the 
depressed classes are among Hindus.” The amelioration of these 
millions was only “possible under Swaraj*' ; their anxiety to have it 
quick was the inspiring motive of their “hurry to have Sworaj" ; he 
appears to have reached the same conclusion that the majority of 
politically- minded people in India have done, that Hindu-Muslim 
unity can wait but Swaraj cannot ; he expressed this thought thus : 

about a political agreement between Hindus and Muslims we are not 
in such a hurry.” 


We have tried here to summarise the political thoughts that 
have been stirring in the Muslim community of India. Prof. Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, President of the 5th annual session of 
Mr. Jinnah’i the Indian Poetical Science Conference, appears to think 

stagey ways that the question raised by the Muslim League has 

“passed beyond the realm of thought into the 
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irrational zone of highly surcharged emotion.” If this opinion can 
be trusted as a guide to political conduct, one can wait and 

let this frenzy pass. We know that the leadership of the 
League will not willingly allow their followers to think ; they dare 
not call upon their members to make a realistic study of the problem 
of inter-communal relations in India. Mr. Jinnah who in his youth 
had made a name as an “actor” of Shakespeare’s dramas has been 
using his gifts in the political stage. He prefaces and ends his 

speeches with abuse of Hindu public men and publicists. His Delhi 
speech contained the following sample : 

“Wlien we passed the Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at 
all,” Mr. Jinnah said. ‘Who gave us this world ? (fcfhouts of “Hindus”). Let me 
tell YOU this is their folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was 
Pakistan. They foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-Islamiam. We 
ourselves went on for a long time using the phrase “the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan. But how long are we to have this long phrase? I say to 
Hindu and British friends : We thank you for giving us one word”. 

This story is nob true to the facts of recent developments in the 


political thoughts and activities of this country. The president 
of the Muslim League appears not to know the history 
Rah^mat A1?8 “Pakisthan” cry represents. 

‘Taklsthan’’ is difficult to believe that he does not know that 

the late poet Iqbal used this word in course of his 
speech as President of an annual session of the Muslim League 


held at Allahabad ; and how can he forget the pioneering work done 


in this line by Rahmat Ali whose activities find mention in Madame 


Helide Edib’s book Inside India ? She has quoted in her book the 


ideas and ideals that, according to Rahmat Ali, guide the Muslims : 
"Our religion, culture, history, tradition, literature, economic system, 
laws of inheritance, succession and marriage are fundamentally 
different from those of Hindus. They extend to the minute details of 
life.” Rahamat Ali when he started his movement in 19ii3 laid the 


eastern boundary of his "Pakisthan” at the Jamuna ; the 


territories that would form his State — the Punjab, Afghan Province, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan — are "not a part of India”. History 
tells us that "although twelve hundred years ago there were Hindus 


and a Hindu Empire, since 712, for over a thousand years, they 

(the Hindus) have been a minority community there”. The 
Muslim League leadership only varies the language in their 

assertion of the needs of "separate” States for Muslims, but the 
basic ideas are those that Rahmat Ali gave expression to a decade 
back. Since then Rahamat Ali appears to have extended his 
definition of "Pakisthan” in response to changed circumstances. He 
has, for instance, sketched the frame of "Osmanisthan” from out of 
the territories that form part of the Nizam State today, simply 

because the ruling family of the State happens to belong to the Muslim 
community, and the overwhelming majority of the population although 
Hindu appears to have had no place or say in the matter. Here 

the principle of majority rule on which the Lahore resolution was 
based has been given the goby. Evidently neither the earliest 
protagonists of the "Pakisthan” idea nor the present enthusiasts for 
it are prepared to go by a principle, but must have the best of 
both the worlds. Human existence, however, does not provide for such 
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convenience for a long time. The history of their own community's 
life ought to have taught our Muslim neighbours this much wisdom 
in the present century at least, when for lesser principles States 
are being overturned. But experience is a dear school and the 
majority of us do learn in no other. 

Muslim League leadership has been exciting for its own purposes 
many of the minority elements in the country. Those of us who 
have had experience of the mutations of political 
and _ activities in India cannot but watch with 
ambitions ^ certain amount of amusement the companionate 

relation that appears to have grown up between, 
for instance, the Muslim League and the group of south Indian 
politicians and publicists whose guide and philosopher is Mr. Rama- 
swami Naicker. These gentlemen have come forward with the claim 
that they must have their “Dravida-sthan” where pre-Arayan culture 
and civilisation, now withering under adverse Aryan domination, must 
have room for a fresh flowering. The leader of this group has 
declared that if he cannot have his “Dravida-sthan" he will embrace 
Islam and on the strength of this new affiliation carve out a new 

“sthan" — not certainly “Dravida-sthan” — if the culture for which the 
Muslim League stands has any meaning and significance. We do not 
know how Mr. Rajagopalachari and his followers have been reacting 
to this demand of Mr, Ramaswami Naicker and his followers. The 
“separateness" of Dravida culture from the Aryan is a proposition 
that is as valid as that for which the Muslim League threatens to 
divide the country. History, now-forgotten history at least, can be 
brought out to find reasons in support and defence of this particular 

thesis. Dr. Ambedkar's group of “scheduled castes", spread over the 
whole of India, has put in claims for their “separate" States. To 
give shape to these, vast exchange of population will have to be 

undertaken to bring the dispersed “depressed" classes into sizeable 

States. The Sikhs will have their chunk of Punjab territory which 
contains all the sacred places of their religion, and is the homeland 
of their short hut glorious history. It is possible that other groups 
have been dreaming their dreams and seeing their visions which 
require but a little encouragement from the British authorities to 
come into the light of day. The credal States of which we have 
given samples here do not, however, complete the tale of India’s 
experiment with State-making. There are linguistic nationalisms such 
as Assamese, Maithil, Tamil, Telegu, Canarese, to take a few instances 
only, which have already put in their claims for the apportionment 
of a “local habitation and a name." These also cannot be denied. 
Some of these claims would be cutting across one another : at least these 
cannot be accommodated in the schemes of credal States that has been 
the reply of the Muslim League to the needs of modern life. 

It has been urged that the innumerable number of States in India 
that will evolve if the separatist conceits and ambitions of all are 
to be satisfied need not stand as a barrier to the 
Against historic freedom of each one of them. But this can only be a 

development half-way house. For, in this world of national 

greed and competition where the defence of terri- 
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torial integrity has become a difficult task even for such an empire 
as Britain’s, when regional groupings demanding the sacrifice of 
ideas of sovereign independence are thought to be the pattern of 
coming State-organizations, at a time like this to seek to divide 
into tiny bits the geographical entity and unity that India has been 
throughout the centuries may be going against the forces of historical 
developments. This can be denied only at the peril of more valuable interests. 

These are long-range views. Meanwhile the Indian scene is being 
disfigured by controversies that has been holding up the progress of the 
country not only politically but economically and socially 
For capture of in its widest sense embracing every department of 

political power the people’s life. Even in the matter of famine in 

Bengal candid friends from other parts of India have 
been found to give expression to the opinion that it came to be so 
incompetently handled because the Muslim League party which was 
the official Opposition in the Bengal Legislature during the opening 
phases of this famine made it into a “sport of politics” ; the Euro- 
pean party which held the balance in the party grouping lent a hand 
to this game for reasons of their own wholly unconnected with this 
threat to the lives of millions. This callousness has become possible 
because we have learnt to regard the little of political power that has been 
yielded by the British as a stepping-stone to the advance of personal and 
group interests. The representatives of the Indian National Congress have 
been regarded by many in this country as queerly unrealistic or ideal- 
istic when they gave up the Ministries in eight out of the eleven 
provinces of India where the 1935 Act had been functioning. Leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha who regard the threat held by the Muslim 
League to the unity of the country as of more immediate concern than 
settling accounts , with the British bureaucracy have roundly condemned 
the Congress for resigning the power that it had gained by beating 
in the elections all the political parties combined against it, and thus 

selling the pass to the enemies of the country, foreign and native. 

The resignation by the Congress Ministries have enabled the bureau- 

cracy to tempt politicians and careerists with seats of power. And 
the majority of them have fallen into the trap. Muslim League 
politicians have taken full advantage of this opportunity not because 
they love the British chains, but because they feel that this power 
will enable them to consolidate their power and work towards the 
establishment of the “Pakisthan’’ of their dreams. During the Delhi 
annual session of the Muslim League held during the last week of 
April, 1943, Muslim League politicians were found crowing with the 
anticipated glory of their party and the victory of their programme. 
Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman of Lucknow who has developed in him a 
Sudetan German mind made no secret of the ways in which his party 
would be disintegrating the activities of the Central Government, 
weakening its hold over the provincial administrations, and in the 

resultant confusion lay the foundations of ‘Pakisthan” in the areas 
where the Muslim League party dominated the Ministries. And, if fortune 
favoured their efforts in this behalf they will regain the political power 
over the whole of India that had slipped from the hands of the 
descendants of Bahar. It is useless to argue with sentiments and 
hopes like these. There are other dreamers and visionaries who have 
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fcheir own parfiioularisfcio schemes for the capture of political power in 
India. All of them do not belong to what has come to be known as 
British India. 

These developments lie in the womb of the future. In the imme- 
diate present British policy has seen to it that the people do war 
work driven thereto by hunger, that they do not 
interfere with war activities in which their higher im- 
pulses cannot be enlisted owing to reasons well under- 
stood all over the world. The manner in which Lord 
Linlithgow was allowed to handle the policy raised by Gandhiji’s fast 
of 31-days showed that the ruling authorities did not feel the necessity 
of full-hearted Indian support in their fight for existence Other 
leaders of the “United Nations’’, except the Chinese, have accepted 
this British interpretation of the situation in this country. Of course, 
they must have fretted when the sabotage and incendiarism of the 
latter half of 1942 threatened to disrupt the organisations for offense 
against Japan that the British and United States Governments were 
building up in this country. But the suppression of these subversive 
activities has removed their fears — fears that often quicken human conscience. 
Another argument for the continuance of the British arrangements was 
supplied by the quiet way in which the people have been paying the 
mounting expenses imposed on them by the Finance Member of Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government. This quietness may have led to paths to 
the grave. But that has not deflected State policy in India. In 
direct and indirect ways, more through the latter, Sir Jeremy Raisman 
has been squeezing out of the people the crores required to carry on 
Britain’s war of survival as an imperialist Power. The railway 

budget will illustrate this method of exploitation. Since 1936 railway 
rates and fares have been increased four times. They have a depre- 
ciation fund in the railways which requires Rs. crores a year, but 

they put in it Rs, 12 crores every year. They have also a reserve 
fund in which they have been able to put in Rs. 84 crores. All 
these monies come from rates and fares ; they are much in excess 
of what is required for the proper running of the railways. In the 
coming year it has been estimated that they will have a surplus of 
Rs. 36 crores, out of which Rs. 27 crores will go to the general revenues 
according to the convention of 1924, Rs. 9 crores going into the 

reserve fund. It has not been thought desirable that out of this huge 
profit something can or should be set apart for the relief of rates 
and fares. The member in charge of the railways has not in reply 

to these criticisms cared to justify this technique of exploitation. He 

tried to make much of the theory that the railways were a public 
utility concern, concerned not with profit but with service to the 
public. But in practice it has been the other way about. 

This exploitation has been pressing hard on the people, a proof 
of which has been afforded by the famine conditions that have become 
India's ^ feature of India’s participation in a war that was 

dXnce secure “freedom from want” and “freedom from 

axpenditare f'O f^he commonalty of the world. Controversy 

with regard to the responsibility for this state of 
affairs has become, perhaps, by the time we write these lines irrelevant. 


Flaaneial exploit- 
ation of poor 
people 
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During the winter session (1943) of the Central Legislature 
other items of controversy erupted into attention as the Finance 
Member presented his demands and the various financial commitments 
undertaken on behalf of the Indian people by the British adminis- 
tration. For as long a time as the beginning of British connection with 
this country the non- Indian bias of the Government has left no 
choice to the subject population but to look with suspicion on the 
financial arrangements made by the British bureaucracy that in theory 
carries on the administration on behalf and for the benefit of the British 
people. Specially is this so when Indian men and Indian money are 
being used for fighting Britain’s war. The feeling has been that India has 
always been a loser by these transactions ; by some finan(Ual jugglery 
that is hard to trace Britain walks away leaving Indian pockets lighter. 
During the last World War such a thing was suspected to have happen- 
ed ; and people mockingly ask today whether or not a repetition of the same 
experience was being staged by the India X)ffic 0 under Mr. Leopold 
Amery and the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy under Lord Linlithgow as 
part of recompense for the use of India's resources in the present World 
War. Sir Jeremy Eaisman presented a picture of Britain’s generosity in 
bearing a largo part of the war expenses in and about India as re- 
flected in the settlement of November, 1943. Under it India has to 
pay : (a) her pre-war normal budget for elfoctivo charges of about Bs. 36.77 
crores ; (b) a sum in adjustment of the normal budget for rise in prices ; 
(c) the cost of ‘Indian war measures’, that is, such war measures as can 
be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken by India in her own interests; (d) a contribution towards 
the additional costs of her external defence. India has paid a lump sum 
of Ks. 1 crore on this account. “His Majesty’s Government is to pay 
for the remainder of all general defence and supply expenditure incurred 
by India, subject to separate post-war negotiations concerning the liabili- 
ty for surplus war stores in India acquired in the common interest. 
Non-effective charges were to be dealt with separately.” It cannot be 
expected that a lay man would understand the technicalities of this 
arrangement. And the Finance Member sought to illustrate the impli- 
cations of these in the following words : 

“Expenditure on Supply in its widest sense — the production of guns, ammuni- 
tion, armoured cars, clothing and war-like stores of every description (some 6(1003 
item’s) was so closely related to direct defence expenditure that it also was covered 
by the Financial Settlement. The arrangement was broadly speaking the same : 
India pays for whatever she takes from Indian production for Indian war measures, 
and for her share of joint war measures, including storage charges, and His 
Majesty’s Government pays for, and owns, all the remaining stores produced, 
together with practically all the capital assets created for the purpose of expending 
production and storage.” 


In the absence of detailed explanations in this behalf it is difficult 
to estimate the charges that will ultimately fall on the Indian exchequer, 

India a creditor though Sir Jeremy emphasised “the importance of 

country —use ol avoiding the meticulous calculations, arguments and 

her “sterling adjustments which gave rise to such endless trouble 

balances” confusion in the last war". Even the lay man 

sees that there are loop-holes in the Financial Settlement and its 


wording that will be creating troubles when the accounts come to be 
squared. This is a subject in which India does not expect to receive 


16 
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fair dealiag, owing to the unnatural relation that subsists between her 
and Britain. Speeches of loyalists even during the last winter session 
of the Central Legislature voiced such a fear.. Connected with this is 
the huge amount of purchases being made on behalf of Britain in 
this country on account. A great part of the value of these trans- 

actions has been paid for by the liquidation of a part of the public 
debt of India held in sterling, by the sale of railway annuities held 
in Britain. The remaining totalled about Rs. 460 crores in the second 
week of 1943. An estimate says that India’s sterling credit have 
been increasing at the rate of Rs. QO crores every month. Concern 
is being naturally felt in this country for the proper utilization of 

these “sterling balances*'. The Finance Member disclosed the ways in 

which they proposed to get paid. One was the funding of yearly 
payments in sterling of aV)Out 5 to 6 millions a year on account of 
pensions, family pensions and provident funds. Another is a Recon- 

struction Fund made out of the “sterling balances”, to be kept in London, 
“to provide for the financing of a programme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, including the rehabilitation and re-equipment of industries.” Both 
these proposals are being regarded with “suspicion and disap- 
proval”, to quote the words of the Finance Secretary. The first proposal — 
“the advance provision of remittance for sterling pensionary liabilities” — is 
regarded as a pointer to the lack of confidence on the part of the 
British authorities in the willingness or ability of the “self-governing 
India” to meet these liabilities. Bitterness is being felt that the 
British authorities somehow getting control over certain Indian resour- 
ces should refuse to allow India to use these as she desired, to 
withhold payment of those on one excuse or other. The Reconstruct- 
ion Fund proposal is also not looked upon with favour because it is 
believed that it will bind India to buy her requirements of “capital 
goods” — machineries and other equipments for modern industrialism — from 
Britain, from the “sterling area”. Sir Jeremy Raisrnan indicated the 
nature of these requirements : “in the post-war period India will have 
heavy demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greatly 
extended industrial system, to re-equip her railways and to enable Provin- 
cial and State Governments to carry out schemes of electrification, 
irrigation and the like, which have had to remain in abeyance during 
the war”. He also indicated the source from which India could get 
these things — “apart from their being available as a reserve wherewith 
to pay for the capital goods which the United Kingdom will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the replace- 
ment of machinery...”, this fund will “enable India to trade as one 
of the principal commercial countries of the world and play a help- 
ful part in building a system of international trade such as would 
ensure a fair market for goods of export’’. In theory the proposal 
made here may have points to recommend it for acceptance. But from 
her experience of British handling of her resources during two centur- 
ies of their relationship, any move, however well-intentioned, on the part 
of Britain for the benefit of India is watched with suspicion and 
distrust. This must be a permanent factor so long as Britain does 
not end ^^this unnatural state of things, this unfortunate 
feeling, this “spiritual alienation”, will remain as a festering sore to 
embitter the whole system of Indo-British interests, and even that 
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Mr. Jinnah’s 
invitation to 
Gandhi]! 

United States 


envisaged in the “United Nations”. That poison has already begun 
to work as those who have got inside knowledge and psychological 
understanding of the mind of India as it has been reacting to the 
many developments that have been laying the foundation of the new 
world as it will be emerging out of the fires and ruins of the present 
war. 

This brings us to the handling of the political situation in India 
in which both the rulers and the ruled have reached a blind alley. 

Apathy and resentment characterise the conduct of 
the ruled, while Churchillian arrogance struts in the 
world’s stage as the quality needed to win the war 
and win the peace that was to follow this war. A 
observer has reported that the head of the British 
bureaucracy in India confessed that his country was never more 
unpopular in this country than it was at that time. Delhi-Simla 
observers have reported that other members of this bureaucracy share 
the same feeling but they know not how to change this state of 
affairs and are reconciled to carrying on in the accustomed way, 

however distasteful the duty may be, and ultimately unsuccessful it 
may prove to be. The mind of the British Government stood 

revealed in all its nakedness during those anxious days — 21 days — of 
February, 1943, when Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken his “capacicy 
fast”. Men of good will all the world over were stirred into 

appealing to the “civilised conscience” of Britain for doing the decent 
and generous thing to an “enemy” that fought them without malice 
and anger, that has ever been trying to raise politics to a plane 
where guns and airplanes had no place. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had appealed to his Government to rise equal to the 

occasion, to help remove the tension that has been standing in the 

way of constructive work in India and enlist India’s full-hearted 

help in solving the many problems that face a war-scarred world. 
Gandhiji survived the test, but there was no lifting of the clouds 

from over the Indo-British scene. The world might heave a sigh of 
relief but felt all the same that the British Government has failed 
the test of humanity, to put the matter in its most rudimentary impli- 
cation. Another opportunity came to them to rectify when Gandhiji 
sent a letter addressed to Mr. Jinnah, to be re-directed to him. 
This letter was in response to the invitation that Mr. Jinnah had 
extended to Gandhiji in course of his speech as President of the 
annual session of the Muslim League held in the last week of April, 
1943. The Government of Lord Linlithgow, however, refused to 
transmit this letter. The world does not know the contents of this 
letter, and can only surmise that Gandhiji wanted to meet Mr. 
Jinnah to discuss matters political with him, to find a way out of 
the deadlock. The words that Mr. Jinnah had used in his impromptu 
invitation as it appeared in the Press on May 26 when it gained 
importance by an act of Lord Linlithgow’s, 

“Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr. Gandhi is even now 
really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan. I^t me tell you that it will be the greatest day both for the Hindus and 
Mussalroans. If he has made up his mind what is their to prevent Mr. Gandhi 
from writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the Viceroy. Why does be 
not write to me direct ? Who is there that can prevent him from doing so 7 What is 
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the use of going to the Viceroy and leading deputations and carrying on correa- 
pondetice ? Who is to prevent Mr. Gandhi to-day ? I cannot believe for a single 
moment— strong as this Government may be in this country you may say anything 
you like against this Government— I cannot believe that they will have the daring 
to stop such a letter if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing indeed if 
such a thing is done by the Government But I do not see evidence of any kind 
of change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu 

leadership”. 

For a little while Lord Linlithgow’s “daring” to do what Mr. Jinnah 
expected him not to do appeared to have created a “serious thing”, 
putting to test the attitudinizing of the President 
Mr. Jinnah of the Muslim League. Important members of the 

backs out Muslim League talked of this as a “challenge” to 

their importance and prestige as the second largest 
political party in India. But the “situation” subsided as Mr. 
Jinnah refused to make good the challenging words that he had 

uttered in April, a month back only. The excuses that he 
came forward with were two : that he had been mis-reported, 
that he did not use the words exactly as these appeared 

in the Press ; that the purpose of Gandhiji’s letter was not 
what it seemed, seeking reconciliation with the Mulim League by, 

accepting its “Pakisthan” demand ; the real purpose was to “embroil' 
him and his organization in a quarrel with the British authorities. 
One can speculate cruelly on the lesson of this episode. But we 
do not propose to do so. We would rather interpret it as another 
proof that public life in India was not strong enough to assert its will 
and brush aside the opposition of an irresposible bureaucracy. It 
proves the hollowness of the plea that British Government was 
anxious to receive a united demand on the part of the various 
elements of the country. This was another proof that it refused to 

facilitate the quickening of conditions favourable to the evolution of 

a united demand and agreed formula for the solution of the Indian 
problem. World developments have favoured the pursuit of this policy 
of negation, of the denial to the Indian people the satisfaction of the deepest 
of human desires — the desire for national freedom which is national 
self-respect. 

In these favourable developments Soviet Russia played the most 
heroic and significant part by throwing back the German hordes 

from the heart of Caucasia almost. The miracle 
“Die, but do not that was worked at Stalingrad did not prepare the 
retreat world for all that has happened since February, 

1943. A Japanese announcer had said on February 
8 : “The German Sixth Army has suffered dire defeat at Stalingrad, 

a defeat unprecedented in German history German troops 

surrendered on Feruary 6.’’ In the halo of glory that victories gained 
since then has surrounded the Rodina (Motherland) of the Russians 
we are apt to lose sight of the sacrifices, sufferings and organisations 
that have snatched these from the hands of the most competent 
military machine that the world has seen during modern times. 
Mr. Wendell Willkie has reported what he saw during his trip 

to Russia at the end of 1942 : “Clothing nearly gone Children 

work in many of the shops the full 66-hour week worked by adults 

JChe only food that could be bought in the markets was black 
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bread and potatoes at exborbitant prices.” This report gives but a 
faint idea of the “food front” as it is being maintained in the 
Soviet land. But these give an idea of the endurance that have enabled 
the Soviet people to respond to Marshal Stalin's slogan — Umeraite 
No Ne Otstu paite ( Die, But Do Not Retreat ). The procession 
of victories that has passed throught the whole year of 1943 without 
any serious interruption has demonstrated the ''magnificent will to 
resist of the Russian people — who had as much claim to glory as 
the British people had when they withstood the blitz of 1940.” 
For as long as human history will last these achievements will shine 
as examples to all liberty-loving people. 

But to understand the magnificence of this record we have to 
place it against the background of what their chiefest enemy — Germany — 
achieved during the first twenty months of the Russo- 
What the German German war. An appreciation of the situation by 
forces achieved Lord Beaverbrook, a member of the Churchill 
Ministry, made on February 3, 1943, can be relied 
on to give not too favourable an estimate of the German position. 

“There is a great deal to be said from the German point of view. In the 
first place, the German line is ynacticallv the same ns it was a year ago — 
practically the same as it was on January 1, 1942 — for the bridge-heads held by the 
Geimaus at that time are still in their possesHion with the » xi f ptioii of the two in 
the north, and these losses are countered to some extent by one additional bridge- 
head held in the south. We have heard about the relief of Leningrad, but that 
relief has jiot succeeded in re-establishing the railway from Leningrad to Moscow 

You cannot regard Leningrad as relieved until that direct line to Moscow has 

been recovered by the Russians. Then again the Germans niny bo “shortening 

their line 

A year hence since those words were uttered Nazi Germany’s adventure 
in Russia has suffered unbelievable defeats. As we write (January, 
1944 ), almost three-fourths of the territories that 
passed under the invaders and remained so for 

Russians more than twenty months have boon recovered. This 

goes beyond the strategy of ‘ shorter lines” to which 
Lord Beaverbrook referred. The loss of the areas round about the 

Grozny oil field in the heart of the Caucasian Republic, the utmost 
limit of the German lines in the south, has not halted the German 
retreat. In quick succession Rostov, Orel, Gomel, Kharkov, Kursk 
and Kiev have been lost in this front. The loss of Smolensk, 

greatest base in Russia of the Nazi invaders in the central sector, 
maintains the Russian pressure. In the north the same uniform story 
of victories brings a message of hope to the vanquished peoples of 

Europe under Nazi heels. But these do not support the facile generalisation 
that the “German defensive in Russia and Italy has lacked back- 
ground”. The more than six months of retreats and defeats forced 
on the German army in Russia have a plan to tell on the side of 
the retreating and defeated forces. To understand all the mazes of 
this strategy we have to depend on military commentators belonging 
to the principal warring nations. General Dietmar, official spokesman 
of the German High Command, in course of a nation-wide broadcast 
in the first week of June, 1943, sought to bring out the ideas that 
ruled the the-then tactics of the military leaders of the Nazi Reich. 

“Our enemieB declare that the time for offeoeive v arfaie la over bo far aa we are 
concerned, and that the initiative hae definitely passed to them. The question of 
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who is able to attack is less important at the present time than the question of who 
is forced to attack. Hhose who muet attack are our opponents, not ourselves. 

Previously we had to conduct blitzkriegs (lightning warfare) in order to win the 
space which now serves us so well. 

Clausewitz says that the defensive is the stronger weapon of the two. His 
words about the advantage in war which springs from possession fully applies 
to our present position. 


A United States commentator made the following point in the second 
week of January, 1943 : 

“For the Russian front is now, in many respects, similar to the Pacific front : 

the Germans were pocketed in a scries of ‘islands’ where 
the beleagured armies could survive only as long 


German forces 
“islanded” 


in Russia 


as they were supplied from centres many miles away. 


“The vast reserves of men and weapons available for the Red Army’s winter 
offensive showed that the retreats of last summer and fall had been triumphs of 
military thrift. Stalin atid the Red Army Command had sacrificed Russian cities, 
resources and territory rather than risk the Soviet reserves,” 


In the second week of March, 1943, a report in the New York 
weekly — Time — said : — 

“Strategically, the Russian victories last week were as big as any that have 
PI f i» 1 # f 1 Q 4 Q entire winter offensive... But eoraparatively 

** troops were killed or captured. This suggested that 

snows uerman Germans had previously witlidrawn the bulk of their forces, 

* “ ^ and that they were still shortening the line, sacrificing precious 

geography to save their armies.’' 

“The net strategic effect has been to leave the Germans on something very 
like the same line from which tliey started a year ago, except that they now hold 
all Crimea and the Novorosiks bridge-head. ‘J'he Rzhev salient was reduced and 
the Leningrad seige lifted, but the hoped-for offensive eating into the 
Baltic States had not been realised.” (Time, April 10, 1943.) 

“It appeared that the Germans had sacrificed land in favour of men, and that 
the Russian winter cam{)aign had done more to destroy Hitler’s prestige than to 
destory Hitler’s force.”— ( Time, April 10. 1948. ) 


The food front 
in the Soviet 
land 


Since then, within eight months, Russian forces have been eating into 
the Baltic States, iiil.o Poland, and has been al>le to maintain a full 
offensive witliout haste and without rest, either to 
themselves or to the enemy. The picture that 
emerged out at the end of June, 1943, the events 

and developments during which form the subject 

matter of the present study, can be summarized from the Press. 

Each army had the same problem : to hold a 2,000-mile front with 

sufficient forces, with handy reserves to deploy into chosen 

limited offensives. The Germans had 190 divisions in their eastern 

front, their allies contributing another 28 divisions. They were out- 

numbered by the Russians. This superiority forced on the Germans a 
defensive strategy or a “limited offensive”. The German High Com- 

mand began to prepare the minds of their people for this change in 
their conceptions of war when they allowed their commentator to 
say : ^‘We started this* war with different conceptions from those we 

hold now. Many illusions were shattered We realize that such an 

adversary cannot be knocked out with one blow.” We have seen 
suggestions that regarded German confessions like these to be a 
feint and a snare. “The Germans would like nothing better than to 
make the world believe that their defensive strategy in Russia 
automatically means the defeat ^of the WeJirniacht in Russia.” But 
the realists at the Kremlin have not been taken in by German 
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confessions of a sort; of defeat. They know that in feheir two winters 
of war they were not able to crush the German forces : that the Bed Army 
alone cannot do it. Thus the position is being reduced to a race 
between two processes of attrition.*’ The Kussians cannot like this 
position, as they are being worried “probably over food.” 

‘ For all itH brave bragging:; to the world the U. 8. 6. H. baa never recovered 
completely from the loss of the Ukraine’s grain fields. Polated rains 
111 Central Russia last week ( last week of .Tunc ) improved the uncertain 
crop prospects, but at the best a severe food shortage will continue. Vast but 
often badly-tilled new acreages plus Lend-Lease shipments have not filled the shortage 
or ended the drain on the U. S. 8- R. ’s dwindling grain reserves. The result is 
that only the Red Army, a few foreigners and higher officials are tolerably well-fed 
in Russia. The rest exist and labour at a level of bare subsisteiu'e.’^ 


Germany 
shortening 
her lines 


This report appeared on the 5fch of July, 1943 in the New York 
weekly we have already quoted from. It explained why the rulers of 
Russia have been pressing so urgently and insistently 
on their western allies for the opening out of a 
“second front”. Their idea of a “second front” had 

been that 60 Axis divisions would he witlidrawn 

from Russia to meet the Allied offensive on western or southern 

Europe. It is true that in Novend)or, 1912, when the Anglo-American 
offensive started in north-west Africa, Marshal Stalin had declared 
that for “the first time in this war a blow at the enemy from the 
east by the Rod Army merged wdth a blow from thf^ west delivered 
by the armies of our allies in a single united blow”. But the 
rigid Russian definition of a ‘‘second front ” does not appear to 

have beeu satisfied even by the subsequent events in nortli Africa 

where only 15 Axis divisions could be put out of action, in Sicily 
and in the mainland of Italy This becomes evident from what 
appeared in the Prm)d(i (Truth) when it contradicted a London report 

that 50 German divisions had been transferred from the Russian front. 

In doing so the Soviet paper said that 211 German divisions are now on 
the Gorman-Soviet front and no withdrawals from that front are 
taking place” ; it also referred to the disposal of the German forces in 
other parts of Europe — 91 divisions, including not more than 20 in 
Germany and Austria, 35 in France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

At the time we write these lines, many more German divisions must 

have been withdrawn from the eastern front that had been pushed 

inside Russian territory by Germany during the first 20 months of her war 

in eastern Europe. 

Germany has been “shortening her front” — these words have been 
appearing in the Press of the world since the Stalingrad disaster 

overtook her- Within a year she has been able to shorten her lines 
to about 700 to 1000 miles. This tactics has enabled her to withdraw about 
100 divisions from her eastern front. An estimate 

we have seen, embodying a detailed study of the 
problem, helps us to understand the motives, certain 
of the motives, that have been guiding German 
strategy in this matter. It has been found that the German High 
Command had employed a division of about 12,000 thousand strong 
in every 10 miles of the Russo-German front, that is, a soldier in every 
2 yards of it ; this estimate has been based on the employment of about 
225 divisions in a front of 2,300 miles. The front that the German 


And using per 
“released” divisions 
in “Fortress 
Europe” 
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military leaders have been able to shorten in course of the year 
1943 is understood to be not more than 800 miles. This policy has 
been forced on her partly, if not mainly, by the strength and violence of the 
Russian attack, and partly by apprehension of the Allied invasion of her 
“Fortress Europe”. This short line can be held by 90 divisions, thus 
making a saving of a little over 100 divisions. The forces thus 
released and relieved from the Russian front are likely to be employed 
in the manner indicated bdow : 50 divisions in Italy instead of the 
present strength of 22 divisions ; 50 divisions in the Balkans instead 
of the 22 stationed there at present ; 70 divisions in France, 

Belgium and Holland in place of the 40 dispersed throughout this 
vast area. This estimate also secures to the German High 
Command about 30 divisions for use in emergencies to be rushed 
to threatened points. The movement of this “mobile strategic 
reserve” is easier for the Axis Powers owing to the possession of 
what have been called “interior lines” — the railways and motorized 
roads which Todt, Speer, and other German engineers have brought to 
such perfection. Munich, Vienna, Dresden and Prague form centres 
and key-points of this co-ordination of the movements 
of vast arinies. In the eastern front Germany will consolidate 
her position in the hills of the Carpathian range, while holding the 
northern section of it in “defence in depth” through the lavish 
use of concrete structures — the whole front in a straight line north 
and south from Piga to Odessa. This “type- writer strategy” has this value, 
that it enables the general reader to understand the meaning of 
the world -shaking events happening in Europe. 

But to fully understand these German moves and counter-moves, 
we have to turn to the activities of the Allied powers, chiefly the 
United States, Britain and “Free France.” The year 

of 

June 1943^ ultimate victory ; those have remained undimmod and 
have brightened as the war drama has been evolving 
before our very eyes. The north African campaign was limping 
forward to success, owing to weather difficulties, the rainy season 
lasting through February, sometimes into April. The forces that the 
United States had ferried over were “green”, and they suffered one 
or two major set-backs that irritated feeling in that country. The 
British 8th Army had to come as “relief” to them. U. S. A. 
correspondents sent home dark hints that “the going would be tough 
and probably long, before we have cleaned up Africa and are ready 
to move to bigger fronts.” But at the end of six months the Anglo- 
American armies did move into the bigger front of Sicily, finishing 
the Tunisian job by the end of May 1943, exactly to the day when 
six months ago they had started their campaign in north-west Africa 
The mystery of the break-up of the Axis morale in this front has 
yet to be explained. It appears that in the last phases of this war 
the Italian forces gave a better account of themselves than their 
German comrades. It has - yet to be explained why Pantalleria and 
Sicily did not show a better record than Malta which for two years had 
stood the assaults of German bombers and of the Italian Navy. 
For about three years Malta had lain open to attacks by sea and 
air ; its importance could not be unknown to the Axis High Command : 
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its overthrow would have enabled German and Italian forces 
to move freely through the Mediterranean, to drive the Allies 
from Africa. Sicily occupied the same position so far as the defence 
of the Italian mainland was concerned, and was part of the defensive 
armour of the “Fortress Europe” that Germany had been able to 
build up. 

The fall of Sicily has brought nearer the day when this Fortress 
could be assaulted either through the south of France and Itlay or 
through the Aegean Sea and the Balkan areas. The 
Allied talk about successful issue of the Tunisian campaign, and the 
invaitlon of Europe opening of the Italian campaign are seen to be 

linked together The Allied Powers could then loudly 
think of an invasion of the continent. A London DaUi/ Mail cor- 
respondent had called the victory in Tunisia as “fantastic” ; but that 
did not detract anything from its importance, as it enabled Allied 
strategists to indicate the lines on which they could move towards 
the heart of the “Fortress Europe” from the south. They could 
talk of the “key-point in mid-European strategy” lying on “the Middle 
Danube” which could be reached “from Northern Italy” ; they could 
talk of Vienna, standing at one of the cross-roads of Europe, being 
linked with Trieste on the Adriatic by “main railway” ; hostile armies 
striking at the heart of the continent “along the valleys of the 
Danube and the Elbe” ; they could talk of going up into Poland 

“through the Moravian gap” ; they could talk of Budapest in the 
south-east that commanded the ‘groat Hungarian Plain”. 

But all these have remained in the region of speculations. Except 
Eussia none of the European and American Allies have been able to 
make any sizeable inroad into this “Fortress” ; the 
Speculations & fall of Bignior Mussolini and the setting up of a 

facts pro-Ally Government in Italy have not removed the 

obstacles in the path of lliis strategy. We do not 

know the strength of the help that Marshal Badoglio has been able 
to bring to the Anglo-American invasion armies ; we do not know 

the strength of the regime that Signior Mussolini has been able to 
set up under the name of ‘ democratic Fascism”. But we are face to 
face with the fact that for more than six months the German forces, 
helped by a remnant of the Italian armies, have been able to hold 
back the Allied invasion attempts, and confine these to the south of 
Borne. The loud-voiced claims that the Mediterranean has been made 
free, that the Adriatic has become some sort of an Allied lake had 

not been made good. In the eastern Mediterranean Allied attacks on 
the Dodecanese Islands have been beaten back ; these, and Bhodes, 

Scarpanto and Crete guard the Balkans Peninsula, denying to the 

Allies opportunity to attack at any point either in Greece or in 

Jugoslavia where guerrilla bauds and under-ground organisations have 
been active trying to disrupt the grip of the Axis Powers. These 
are factors on the debit side of the Allied Powers which have to be 
kept in mind in judging the situation in southern Europe. The 

minimising of difficulties is no help either to morale or to practical 

measures. It is not possible for us to get to know all the facts 

that have been halting Allied ofifensive in Italy and further north, 

east or west. An explanatory note to a map of the north Mediter- 

16(a) 
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ranean area connected with these operations says that German 
Labour Commissioner Fritz Sauckel, has demanded the conscription of 
1,50,000 Frenchmen “to work on the MUtelmeerwall ( Mediterranean 
Wall ), the defensive fortifications that are supposed to extend from 
Spain to Alexandroupolis near the border of Turkey.” 

This picture is relieved by what British and the United States 

air forces have been able to do in wrecking German war industries. 

But the plan appears to be bigger than these bomb- 

Germany^s central indicate. And this plan is made plain to us 

***^advanlage*'^^ what the leader of the “Free French”, General 

de Gaulle, is reported to have said in November, 
1942. “The land of France has become the strategical centre of the 
western war.*' Oliver Stewart, editor of the Acronotics (London) in 
elaborating this dictum has said : “the problem of the United Nations 
consists in bringing to bear upon certain poin1»^ in the large circum- 
ference that has Franco for its centre an air force which is capable 
of breaking through, or at any rate of preparing the way for a 
break-through.” This comment weakens tlie idea that air attacks 
alone can win wars ; “strategical bond)ing might be partially wasted 
if it were direct* d against an objective which could not bo subse- 
quently assailed by land or sea forces.” This is, however, a side 
issue. The main point suggested by General do Gaulle — “there is no 

body with a keener strategical sense than this Frenchman” — is further 
analysed by the writer : 

“ ^J'here are two concenfric circlefl wliich have their cPiUreB in France — the 
defensive air circle of the Axis and, just outside it, the offensive air circle of the 
United Nations. The very fa t that the United Naiions were exercising their air power 
centrii>etally im])lii'R that ihcir problems of supply were greater than those of the 
Axis, But their output was also greater, so that in consequence they were able in 

some measure to overcome their positional handicaps by mass they were able to 

overcome these diflicultics by tin; iugei'ii<'us use of tlie long-range capabilities of 
some of their mftchinos.” 


Here we get a fuller picture of the war situation as it affected 
the Allied Powers in their war against Germany This study 


Air bombings 
on Germany- an 
‘experiment*’ 


explains the many difliculcios that stand in the way 
of an all-ont invasion of Germany’s ‘Fortress Europe” 
— FvHtaiKj Ev/rnpn, Ife explains why the weight of bomb 
tons thrown on it by British and United States 


bombers have not been able in course of twelve months (1943) to 


disrupt her war activities. The report of the damages caused in 

Germany makes quite impressively horrifying reading. In January 
6,000 tons were rained on key positions and places in Germany ; in 
February 10,000 tons : in March 6,000 tons : in April 11,000 tons ; in 

May 12,500 tons . in June 19,000 tons (1 ton is equal to about 27 

maunds). The list of places bombed during the period — 11th June to 
28th June — in Germany, France and Italy by the British bombers 
gives us an idea of the vastness of the operations — Dusseldorf — 
Muenster ; Bochum ; Oberhausen ; Cologne ; Le Cruesot (France), 

Friedrichshafen ; Krefeld ; Muelheim ; Spezia (Italy) ; Wuppertal ; Bochum — 
Gelsenkirchen ; North-West Germany : Cologne. During almost the 
same period the U. S. A. air force stationed in Britain bombed the 
following places : Wilhelmshaven ; Cuxhaven ; Bremen ; Kiel ; Huels 
(Belgium) ; Antwerp ; North-West Germany ; French air fields ; St. 
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Nazaire (France) ; Beaumonfc-le- Roger ; Le Mans (France). The damage 
caused to the war potential of Germany is not possible to estimate 

with accuracy. It has been reported that damage to the Rhenish- 

Westphalia area centering around the Rurh has suffered a 35 per 
cent drop in production, accounting for a 10 per cent drop through- 

out the whole of the Reich. What the Rurh stands for in the 
industrial life of the country is indicated by the following figures : 

Germany gets 67 per cent of her hard coal from this region : 80 per 

cent of her coke ; 60 per cent of her pig iron ; and 60 per cent of her 
special steels. Under threat of bombs she might disperse her 
industrial plants all over the Reich, beyond the range of Anglo- 
American bombers ; but cpaF and iron mines, and certain parts of 
the industrial plants cannot be removed. There is no doubt that 

great hopes were built on these bombings as wrecking German moral 
and German industidal plants that supply the armies in the fields 

with instruments and implements of war. The Prime Minister of 
Britain in his speech made to the United States Congress on May 
19, 1943 recommended this air war as an experiment worth trying as long 
as other measures were not excluded”. He acknowbjdgod that “opinion was 
divided as to whether air power alone could lead to collapse in Germany 
and Italy.’’ 

The experience since then, during al)out seven or eight months, 

with lOOO-bomber attacks, has not uphold these hopes. The question 
has also been raised whether these bombings are as 
How ettectWe in effective in destruction as those hav^o been represented 

(leBtruction to be. Prof. Sidney Fay of Harvard University 

( U. S. A. ) has raised the question thus : “To read the 
British official accounts of the first mass raid on Cologne in May, 
1942, one would conclude that this first-class industrial city and rail 
centre had suffered an irreparable blow. But one wonders. If the 
damage was as great as implied, why should it bo necessary to attack 
it again and again in 1943 with repeated mass raids : 1,000 tons 

dropped on June 16, 1,500 on June 28, 1,000 on July 3, and again 
more than 1,000 on July 8 ? This last raid was actually the 119th 
air attack on Cologne since the war began.” Prof. Fay is a supporter 
of the plan to bomb the Axis Powers into submission. And in his 
article he has accumulated almost all the evidence of the destruction 
caused. He made special mention of the blasting of the ‘ largest 
reservoir dams in the Reich” — the Moehne Dam being 2, 407 ft. 
long and 122 ft. high, and Eder Dam 1,312 ft. long and 134 ft. high— on 
May 16, 194S. Photographs showed that the currents suddenly released 
drowned 4,000 people and rendered 1,50,000 men, women and children 
homeless, submerging roads, silting electrical plants, destroying bridges, 
railway plants and road beds. Since then the tempo of air attacks 
on Germany has been raised higher. But signs of a collapse have 
not made their appearance. 

Thus we have been left in the region of speculations as far as 
invasion of the continent of Europe by the Allies was concerned. In 
the beginning of 1943, the President of the United 
Priority of attack States took the unprecedented step of leaving the 

on Germany country and meeting the British Prime Minister at 

Casablanca . in north-west Africa across 2,000 miles 
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of Atlantic waters ; here they have been represented as having devised 
an offensive that would result in the “unconditional surrender*’ of the 
Axis Powers. Radios have sought to drive home into the minds of 
peoples of Europe that deliverance was near at hand, that the leaders 
of the “United Nations” had determined that their enemies should 
“unconditionally surrender,” and that this declaration should be a spur 
to them to rise against the invaders. In the middle of May they 
again met, this time at Washington, to discuss and evaluate the 
progress of events. Into this conference came Sir Archibald Wavell, 
oommander-in-chief and two other commanders from India. It 
appears from Mr. Churchill’s speech to the U. S. A. Congress that 
the difficulties of carrying on the war against Japan from India with 
a view to bring “aid to hard-pressed and long-tormented China” 
were threshed out in “friendly candour”. The British Prime Minister 
gave assurance on behalf of his Government that as soon as they were 
relieved of the war in Europe by the “unconditional surrender” of 
the European Axis Powers and their allies, the whole offensive 
strength of the British people would bo directed to the Far East. This 
follows the time-table that the President and the Prime 
Minister and their “high expert advisers*' had decided in January, 
1943, that Germany would have priority of attack and defeat — that 
“while the defeat of Japan would not mean the defeat of Germany, 
the defeat of Germany would infallibly mean the ruin ofJax^an’’. 


Mr. Churchill 
ho knew that a 

Mr. Churchill 
tries to justity 
this strategy 


felt constrained to give this explanation because 
“substantial segment of American opinion” felt that 
the U. S. A. should turn its “chief present energies 
against the Jap’*. We summarise from the New York 
I'tme the many influences that were giving point to 
tliis argument. Geography, old hates and fears, and 


honest military opinion unite the diverse groups which believe the 


defeat of Japan more urgent and more important than the defeat of 


Germany. The West Coast faced the Orient. Isolationists still nourished 
their conviction that the U. S. had no business in “Europe’s messes’’; 
still argued “privately” that Japan was the only one that had 
attacked them. And “a considerable number of sense-making military 
officers and civilian observers believe and can show that Japan is 
more dangerous than many Americans realise.” A. U. S. Senator 


appears to have given voice to these “collective sentiments’* at a 
meeting of the Senate which forced Mr. Churchill to enter into the 
argument. Senator Chandler had argued his poiuts thus ; (l) Japan 
may become unbeatable if given time bo consolidate its vast territorial 
conquests : (2) China may soon be forced to drop out of the war unless 
given substantial help : (3) Britain and Russia are both likely to drop 

out of the war as soon as Germany is finished, leaving the U. S. 
to fight Japan alone : (4) in that case, the US will be helpless 
to intervene as its former Allies divide up the world at the peace 
conference : (5) the failure of Britain’s 20,00,000-man army in India to 
oust 60,000 Japs from Burma already indicates Britain’s lack of deter- 
mination. It is reported that none in the Senate could or cared to 
refute the arguments of Senator Chandler. And Mr. Churchill had to 
take up the task, and give the assurance on behalf of his Government 
that “we will wage that war side by side with you in accordance with 
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the best strategic employment of our forces, while there is breath in our 
bodies and while blood flows through our veins.*’ 

Mr. Churchill was here speaking of the future. At the time ho was 
pledging the word of his nation to a war with Japan till victory was 
gained, the reports of the front where his forces were 
“Jungle ^ar” & specially engaged in trying to break through the 
other difficulties Japanese defences in Burma were none too cheerful. 

The five-months-old enterprise to-retaka the west coast 
of Burma was ending in failure. The main British objective had been 
to take Akyab, the small seaport in Burma nearest India. Its success 
depended on “speedy movement and sea landings” ; and “neither was 
forthcoming.” By land the almost impassable mountains an^ hills 
running north and south between India and Burma barred the way to 
“all but diversionary forces” ; the major effort to ro-conquor Burma 
must be made by sea, with landings in the western coast ; between 
these stood “a Japanese fleet in being.’’ All the reports, British or non- 
British, spoke of the diflSculties of the terrain, of the new technique 
developed by the Japanese in this war of and through jungles. This 
plea ought by this time to have been discarded, as it is difficult to 
believe that the army that was sent from India did not contain a 
sufficient number of soldiers recruited from tlio hill tribes of the 
north-west, of the Himalayan ranges — Pathans, Gurkhas, Bhutiyas, 
Assamese, Garos, Kukis and others numerous to mention. If these 
hill tribes could not supply jungle fighters born to the game, there 
must be something wrong somewhere that has yet to be found by 
the organisers who aspire to beat the Japanese. They have to meet 
impatience and criticism from their own people. This is how the 
New York weekly — Time — frames these : 

‘^he troof>8 uRcd had been trained for the desert, had only a few weeks 
jungle experience. They never polved Javanese tacti ’S, Tiever exploited the jungle. 
CasualtieH thiough disease and action np[)roached l(>i pei‘ cent in the oi Iginal 
units ; re-plBceiueiits had even less training, hence the troops became rawer and 
rawer. Commanders were no more prepared for the jungle than the soldiers ; they 
showed a singular lack of knowledge and imagination in their conduct of the 
campaign.’* 

In Britain also this campaign was expected to be “a sizeable” under- 
taking that would help to retrieve the prestige of the British army and 
traditions built by it in the Middle and Far East. 
Supply difficulties Tlie failure of tho expedition created a feeling that it 
& others ^vvas not easy for the Chuichiil Ministry to easily 

mollify. By the third week of May, 1943, news of 
this discomfiture was at regular intervals being broken to the British 
public. Graham Stanford, London Daily Mail “special correspondent 
with the British forces in Burma”, in summing up the situation made 
reference to “infiltration by small Japanese parties”; in the Arakan 
campaign this has become a “bogy since the beginning.” Why, it has not 
been explained. The Wingate expedition had during this period scoured 
for about three months a part of North Burma between the Chindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. A map in a Daily Mail issue traced tho progress 
of this expedition which took the raiders to Myitkyina and passed 
through the State of Manipur on its return journey. The story told 
showed that infiltration and jungle warfare — the difficulties made so 
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much of in despatches from Arakan in 1943, and during 1942 in Burma 
and Malaya — need not be trotted out on all occasions as an excuse for 
failure of campaigns against Japan. These have lost novelty even to 
the man in the street. Incidentally the story told revealed that the 
organization for “jungle warfare” need not be a long or difficult task. 
The British contingent in the Wingate expedition were made up of 
“medium-sized, rather sallow operatives from Lanchashire mills and 
factories”; within six months Brigadier Wingate, leader of the expedition, 
had ‘‘turned these men into expert jungle hghters who could stalk 
either Jap or wild animals in the forests and mountains with Indian 
stealth”. The British organisers in India had at their command this 
“Indian stealth” for more years than one can remember ; why they 
could not use this “Indian’' skill in fighting the Japanese during these 
more than eighteen months in the wilds and jungles of Arakan and 
other areas further north, the world does not yet know. If Lanca- 
shire mill operatives and factory workers could be trained into expert 
jungle fighters in course of six months, the children of hills and jungles 
of India should not have taken this much time. The Delhi-Simla 
military bureaucracy have somehow failed to utilize their services, And 
it would be wise for their propagandists to refrain from mentioning 
these difficulties of jungle warfare in their propaganda sheets Silence 
is golden hero. The failure of supply also was mentioned — jungle war- 
fare was handicapped by “a complicated supply system ”. In the second 
week of May, a New Delhi message elaborately explained the various 
causes of this set-hack. The event was thus described : “The diffi- 
culty is that the Japs as a people are accustomed to a strenuous life on 
the diet which is easily carried, while British troops depend still on 
tinned foods, tea and condensed milk to keep up strength. Even 
Indian troops require more food than the Japanese.” There also appears 
to have been faulty co-ordination of activities by the land, sea and air 
forces. The British came to within 25 miles of Akyah, main Japanese 
supply base in the area, the only port in north-west Burma, capture 
of which would have opened the way to Mandalay to them, as well 
as enabled them to dominate this part of the Bay of Bengal. Similar 
misfortune happened in another front to the Japanese. They failed to proceed 
nearer than 30 miles to Port Moresby in the New Guinea island the 
capture of which would have brought them to Australia, These are 
instances of the fickleness of war’s fortunes. The re-opem’ng of the 
Arakan campaign six months later ( November, 1943) has not improved 
niatters for any of the combatant armies, as we write these lines 
( January, 1944 ). The day-light bombing of the Calcutta Port area 
in December { 1943 ) was spectacular. That it could not be followed 
was a proof that air cover over eastern India had reached a pitch 
which Japanese tacticians had to take careful note of. It may, perhaps, 
also be that following German strategy Japan was organising her defensive 
arrangements and building some sort of a “Fortress” in south-east Asia. 

At the end of the period we have been dealing with (January — June, 
1943), the Japanese have not been dislodged from any of the far- 
flung strong-holds which they have captured from the 
In the north & Allies or established in the mainland of Asia and in 
south Pacilic front the thousands of islands and atolls in the area 
stretching from Timor in the Dutch East Indies to 
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the Solomon Islands — forming an arc of about 2,000 miles. A U. S. A, 
estimate has it, published in the last week of June, 1943, that the 

Japanese air force “scattered along the South Pacific front probably 

totals 1 500 to 2,000 — a good many more than the AlliovS have 
mastered in the same theatre”. The air bases built by the 

Japanese in this area had brought them within “bomber range” 

of the “northern territory” of Australia : Rabaul, the great Japanese 

base in New Britain, about 1,000 miles north-east from Townsville 

in Queensland ; Koepang, 500 miles north-west from Darwin which is the 
only worth-while port and base on the northern cost of Australia, and 
Wewak in New Guinea is only 700 miles off. Their names recur 

ever again during this period as points of attack by U S. and 

Australian air and naval forces, as places from which the Japanese 

sent their raiders on Allied concentrations. During the latter half 

of 1943 American and Australian bombers appeared to have rendered 
inoffensive certain of these bases, specially those in New Guinea, 

New Georgia, Rendova, Bougainville — Munda and Viru in the second 
and Kahili in the last. Bombing expeditions over the Gilbert and 

the Marshall Islands further north approaching the “Fortress” built 
by Japan in th ' mandated islands, have been rcportiul. Tn the 

farthest north the island of Attu was cleared of Japanese forces. 
Chicago! Harbour was the last to surrender. The success of this 
side-show was not unimportant, as the following considerations will 

show. 

The loss of the Aleutians has removed from under her feet the 

stepping-stone from which Japan could have tried to jump on Alaska 
and Canada’s west coastal areas. She had built a 

Possibilities « bomber runway” at Attu ; its loss has rendered the 
baser “fighter runway” built at Kiska inoffensive. It has 

also laid open to U. S A. attack the Kurile Islands, 
600 miles off — not a great distance for modern bombers. 

And we have been told that though Tokyo is 2,000 miles 

from there by air, it “is not a large gap to cover.” This is propaganda 
we know ; for during the present war half of that gap has not been easy to 
cover. Instances of such adventure have been rarest. Of course, air-craft 
carriers from which Tokyo was once in a while in April, 1942, bombed, was 
a different proposition But there are even in their case difficulties in 
the way. Otherwise, bombers over Japan would have been more 
frequent. And the leaders of the Allied Powers kn >w that the time 
for such improvisations is not yet They have recognised the fact that 
for the success of any such venture, some attacks on the island homo 
of the Japanese people, they would have to depend on Soviet Russia. 
Mr. Churchill thought loudly of such an eventuality when in the last 
week of May, 1943, he — “seated side by side with President Roosevelt 
in the President’s study at White Bouse” — to quote from the London 
Dailv Mail correspondent at Washington, bespoke such help : 

“...it was no secret that the Alii* 8 would like to mj«ke use of .Siberian bases 
at an appropriate time for bombing upeiMtions against Japan”. 

This kite-flying coincided in time with the visit of Mr. Joseph Davis, 
some-time U. S. A. ambassador at Moscow, to Marshal Stalin with a 
“sealed” letter to him from his President. The world’s Press was 
busy speculating on the contents of this letter. We have seen a 
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version fco say that the letter contained among many other topics 
a request for permission to use by the Allied Powers of the Siberian 
bases to which Mr. Churchill had made such wistful reference. 
Marshal Stalin has not yet been able to accede to the request of 
his western allies. The “appropriate time ' has not come, appropriate 
to Soviet interests and necessities, though there has been a meeting 
at the capital of Iran of the three leaders of the principal “United Nations”. 
Japan was having a needed respite. 

Allied military commentators have begun to say that Japan was being 
forced, as Germany has been, on the defensive ; that her strategy was 
“to hold every inch of this outer rim (in the Pacific) 
War weariness — as long as possible, to make every Allied move as 

a war weapon expensive as possible”. It is being contended that the 

Allies could well afford to stand this expense which 
Japan could not. They were better able to stand a long war. Up to 
the end of 1942 the Allied Powers built their hopes of ultimate victory 
on a long-drawn war ; their industrial p :)tentiality, specially of the 
United States, would, it was claimed, enable them to outstay the power 
of endurance of the Axis Powers ; they hoped by prolonging the war 
to create war weariness amongst the peoples of the Axis countries and 
break their morale. But such a strategy cut both ways. The leaders 
of the Allied Powers were conscious of this development. Mr. Churchill 
gave expression to fears and hopes hearing on this subject, sometime 
in May, 1943. 

“There is one grave danger which will go along with us until tlie end. That 
danger is the undue prolongation of the war.. It is in the dragging out of war 
at enormous expense till the democracies are tired or bored or split that the main 
hopes of Germany and Japan must now reside. We must destroy this hope as we 
have destroyed so many others”. 

But this was speaking of the future. In the immediate present, the 
present that we have been speaking of— the first six months of 1943 — 

, Japan was on the top grade. Her Premier, General 

86111 ?- ^ideki Tojo, speaking at the 82nd Extraordinary Session 
ment and interests ^^0 Imperial Diet, held in the second week of June, 
reiterated the permanent element of his country’s foreign 
policy — “It is Japan’s immutable policy to free Greater Asia from age- 
long Anglo-Saxon domination”. Returning from a tour in the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity region a few weeks later, he could report that 
the peoples of these areas understood “Nippon’s true intentions” and 
were “concentrating full efforts to destroy the Anglo-American Powers.” 
As preliminary steps towards securing this “collaboration” Japan had 
taken certain st^ps thab would appeal to the interests and senti- 
ments of the peoples concerned. First came the Nanking administra- 
tion It has been given a certain amount of more power in the 
administrative field ; its fighting forces under Japanese officers were 
being given a little more military training with modern arms and 
ammunitions ; these were being used for garrison duty thus relieving 
regular Japanese units. In the session of the Imperial Diet referred 
to above the Japanese Premier promised “to accord the honour of 
independence to the Philippines in the course of the current year”- 
he intended “to realise this state of affairs as early as possible in 
Java* -and Burma.” India also was not forgotten by him. “Japan 
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is resolved to enable India to obtain full independence in the true 

sense of the term”, declared he ; and Subhas Chandra Basu’s ‘*army 
of liberation” was being nursed and licked into shape by the Japanese 
war lords, if we understand aright the words' of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Home Secretary uttered in reply to a question in the 
Council of State. Thailand received slices of territory — about 38,770 
square miles — transferred to her from the Malaya States “as an earnest 
of better things to come.” These items of news pointed out to the 
process by which Japan was trying to lay the foundation stones of her 
‘Greater Asia Co-prosperity Sphere”, and strengthening their setting. 


The case of 
Philippines & 
Burma 


As against this political strategy, Britain and the United States 

have not been able so far to put a better show, to erect a better 

sounding-board. In the “protectorate” of Burma, Japan 
has been able to place at the head of the adminis- 
tration, Dr. Ba Maw, a former Premier of Burma 
whom the British had to imprison for a little while 
during the last days of their regime in the country. In the 
Philippines, men like Mayor Jorge Vargas of Manila, once a close 

friend of President Quezon and General MacArthur, have been 

“collaborating” with the new ruling authorities. A U. S. A. publicist, 
Clark Lee, Associated Press Pacific correspondent, has said that “it 
would not be realistic to write off” such men as “Quislings”. 

This writer has also described how Japan has been organising the 
natural and human resources of these territories for fighting her wars with 
Britain and the United States. 25 per cent of the staffs of the Tokyo 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, of Railways, of Welfare, of 
Agriculture and Education, together with other “specialists”, are being 
sent there. The Japanese language is being taught, as well as customs 
and beliefs. Thousands of Japanese families are going there as pioneers 
of “better life” represented by Japan ; they will make their homes 
in these territories. Young men and women from China, Java, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma are being brought to 
Japan to be trained to appreciate the virtues 
Sphere’*, and work and labour for its firmer 
back the assaults of Anglo-American 

Mr. Lee appears to think that the Japanese 
success of this job, being allowed the time to do so. Already they 

have had two years to achieve the “military, economic 
Japan is having political consolidation” of East Asia. Prom the 

Philippines they have been getting chrome and 

copper ; from Malaya tin and rubber ; coal has been 
coming from the Selangor mines ; petroleum suitable for aviation 
gasoline comes from the Sumatra oil fields, from Borneo come coal, 

high-grade petroleum, gold, copper, mercury and cinnabar ; Indo-Ohina 

supplies rice and coal ; Java rubber, quinine and petroleum ; and in 
North China “there is all the iron and coal that Jsipan can use*’. 
These resources have been enabling her to strengthen and extend her 
heavy industries. And for their protection from Allied hombers 
she has been dispersing these to different points in her 
far-fiung empire. Certain elements of these have already been set up 
in North China, Korea, Shanghai, Manila, Singapore, and Manchuria, 
yeUeving pressure from the cities of Tokyo, Yokahama, Nagoya, Kobe, 

im 


of the “Co-prosperity 
foundation, for beating 
capitalist-imperialism, 
have been making a 


time to organize 
her conquests 
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Osaka, Shimoneseki, and Moji — all conoontrafeed in four areas along 
a 440 mile strip of ooast south and west of Tokyo. Japan has also 
began trying to connect Shanghai with Singapore by railway. This would 
give her a net-work of interior communications — securing to her a position 
almost as strong as Germany’s in Europe. These defensive arrangements 
follow the pattern set up in every country that has been caught up by 
“total war”. 

We have brought out the story of Japan’s fight with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Powers. But the key-stone of the offensive operations directed 
^ ' ft 4 against her lies in China — she who has borne the heat 

to^^reak*Chl™a’8 burden, the sorrows and sufferings, the insults 

“rice bowl” and indignities at the hands of her rapacious neighbour 

** for six long years — for four y3ar8 unaided by anybody, 
and for the last two years with inadequate help from these two leaders 
of the “United Nations”. The New York weekly — Time — in its issue of 
July 12, 1943, gives a “balance sheet” of the sixth year of her war 
with Japan ; ‘two terrible famines that swept Honan and Kwantung ; 
a price level now 87 times the pre-war level ; the throttling grip of 
blockade ; the hunger of vast armies for medicines and munitions ; 
the creeping paralysis of transport.” As against this is to be put the 
only major Japanese military drive — the campaign in western Hupeh — 
(that) has been smashed”; the Chinese air force has “taken the air for the 
first time in several years, shot down enemy planes, and co-operated 
with the U. S. 14th Air Force”. This report does but give a very 
inadequate picture of the China front as it was being sought to be 
battered down by Japan. During the whole of March, 1943, the Japanese 
threw an eight-pronged drive southward toward huge dyke-bound Tung- 
ting Lake”. The campaign had an economic objective — it “seriously 
interfered with the spring plantings of rice and cotton in one of China’s 
too few fertile basins.” The blasting of the dykes of the Lake flooded 
a huge area west of it which not only fed lakhs of soldiers but people 
in far distant provinces.” Eight weeks later the Japanese tried to exploit 
this position by driving toward the key mountain passes — Yuyankwan 
and Changyang. But they mot with stiff resistance here. The Chinese 
threw cra^ck*' units into the fight and broke the Japanese formations 
stationed at the Yuyankwan Pass, and pursued them east. By the 
first week of June reports of “the victory on the Yangtze” could be 
given to the world, “Elements of five Japanese divisions” followed by 
soldiers of the “puppet’’ regime at Nanking, were hurrying back to the 
north of the river. Ten miles up the river from Ichang stands a 
mammoth slab of rock called Shihpai. Here was “one key to the 
fortifications of Central China” ; against it the Japanese threw full 
three divisions. But the defence held. And the attackers had to beat 
a quick retreat. The Chinese had defeated the largest single striking 
force the Japanese had put together since Burma in 1942” in the China 
front. This gave a new confidence to the Chinese themselves, put heart 
into their carefully-nursed air force, and demonstrated the value of the 
help that the 14th U. S. Air Force could render to China. This 
mrce was stationed in bases in South China, it hurried to Central 
China in time to strengthen the small Air/ Force of China when news 
of ibis Japanese offensive reached it. 
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But this victory did not assure the Chinese people that deliverance 
was near. She could not forget that Japan had caught her unprepared 

to wage a modern war ; that victory in this war 

.span's poUUeal could come out of effective help from the Western 

atrategy world that had not felt able till the sixth year of 

the war to accept her as an equal in the comity of 
modern nations. Bitter experience has been teaching her how 

dependent she was for survival as an independent nation on this 
world lying across ten thousand miles of ocean waters, the waters 
of three of the greatest oceans. This dependence was brought home 
to her by three facta even during 1943. Madame Chiang Kai-shek 

had to undertake a journey to the United States to plead with the 

leaders of the “United Nations” for greater help to her war-ecarred 
people. Lieutenant-General Arnold, chief of U S. Air Force, was 

sent to Chungking by President Boosevelt, with instructions to “find 
out how best to build up an air strength in China”. The gist of 
his report is not of a hopeful nature ; a sizeable air force could not 
be maintained in China “if it must be supplied by air alone” ; 

real and effective help to China could only come when “a land 

supply route” has been cleared. The easiest was “probably through 
Burma”, as a commentator has surmised. That has yet to come. 

The other fact that has been disturbing the mind of China is the political 
strategy that Japan has been directing to secure the help of Asiatic 

peoples to uphold her “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’'. We 
have tried to indicate above certain of the lines followed by her. Mayor 
Vargas’ speech on the anniversary of the first Pearl Harbour day 
linking the fortunes of the Philippines with those of Japan, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s declaration that the blood of Burmese would flow for making 
the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’’ dream into a reality — 
these may have no intrinsic value of their own. But public men 
and publicists in China who have felt in their bones the cruel effectiveness 
of Japanese methods of war and who know their Japan if anybody in this 
world can be said to know her as well — they have never been been able to 
reconcile themselves to the Churchill strategy that ruled the “United 
Nations” — Germany comes first, then Japan. Their impatience with this 
policy has been well-known. It found a new expression in the March of 1943 
when Japanese hordes were driving to the “rice bowl” of China 
lying north-west of Tungting Lake. The Communist newspaper of 
Chungking — Ta Kang Pao — asked : 


“How strong will Japan become in nine months, in one and half years, or in 
two afid half years during which the United Nations are concentrating against 
Hitler ?’» 


The months that have followed since then have not shown the 
“United Nations” to military advantage in the front that Japan has 
created in east Asia for liquidating Anglo-American 
domination from the life of half the world’s population 
huddled in this region. The world has come to 
know since December 7, 1941, how strong Japan te. 
It has often wondered at the way that China has been able to 
fight back the suocesBive waves of Japanese armies as these have 
sought to engulf her. We have often called it a “miraeia”, and have 


‘Miracle” in 
China — an 
explanation 
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tried to understand and explain it. In Yol. I of 1942 of the Indian 
Annual Register we made a special attempt to do so. As months 
have been added to months and lengthened into years our wonder 
and admiration have grown at this spectacle. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have represented to us the heroic 
spirit of this ancient people — a co-equal with ours in time and in 
the ageless philosophy of decent human conduct. Their deeds have written 
their names in imperishable letters in the world’s history. Their 
speeches and messages have carried to the world’s farthest corners 
the call to heroic endurance in the cause of national self-respect. 
The majority of these, addressed as these were to the Chinese 
people, could not be understood by non-Chinese-speaking peoples. It was 
only recently, on the sixth anniversary of Japan’s unprovoked and 
undeclared war on China, that 60 of the Generalissimo’s speeches 
and messages have been compiled and made available to English- 
speaking peoples, in a volume entitled — Resistance and Reconstruction. 
Extracts from these have brought us near to an explanation of the 
“miracle” in China. These give us an idea of the “strategy of 
vast space” by the adoption of which China’s military leadership has 
been able to hold back Japan for six long years. On October 25, 1938, 
the Generalissimo indicated it thus : 

“Our plan has been to establish the bases of our resistance, not along the 

coast or rivers or at centres of communication but in the vast interior (The) 

war is beyond considerations of time and space.” 

But it is not military acumen only that has enabled the Chinese 
people to withstand Japanese attacks. The “will” of the people has 
been transformed into a “powerful weapon”, into a 
China’s hope of “dynamic force”. When Japan launched on her 

the future “China Incident”, her militarists failed to take into 

account this impalpable force. The Generalissimo 
who had his military training in Japan and came to know of the 
limitations of this group, put his fingers on these on April 10, 1940 : 

“Nothing will ever make (the Japanese) understand the measure of the spiritual 
strength of our people ; their ignorance of the age is incurable, and of China still 
deeper.” 

These quotations prepare our minds for the future of China in 
the comity of modern nations. It was sketched out in words that are 
true to the traditions of a country that had put the soldier at the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy. On November 17, 1942, the Generalissimo 
said : 

«*We repudiate the leadership of Asia idea because the Fuehrer principle has 
been synonymous with domination and exploitation precisely as the [Japanese] 
East Asia Co prosperity Sphere has stood for a race of mythical supermen lording 
over grovelling subject races. China has no desire to replace Western imperialism 
in Asia with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism”. 

This repudiation by China’s supreme leader of “Chinese imperialism” 
of which certain Euro- American publicists have already begun to 
talk is a sign-post that should be taken note of. 
Allied strategy It gives expression to a hope that perhaps may not 

In Paeifie area be fulfilled if^human nature, — Euro- American human 

nature rather than Asiatic — does not undergo more 
radical change in its mental . make-up. But in the living present 
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the men and women of China have been writing in blood and tears 

their repudiation of the cannibal principle in State-craft. Their Western 
allies can but send them trickles of help on which to sustain their 
offensive and defensive arrangements. The situation, as it is, is not 
satisfactory if we are to judge by the articles that have ben appear- 
in the Press of the United States. We have already referred to one 
such article which had a sensational heading Japan has already 
won her war. We have culled from it the items that indicated 
how Japan has been stabilizing her position owing to the failure of 
the two leaders of the “United Nations’* — Britain and the United 
States— to disturb her from the juicy portions of the newly-got 
possessions. Another article, written after an actual tour of the 

fighting fronts in the Pacific area, by Hans Baldwin, military editor 

of the JSIew York Times, is more disturbing. It tries to throw the 
spot-light on the Pacific strategy of the Allied Powers, on the 
deficiencies that mark the China front. He discussed the possibilities 
of the various routes from which the heart of the Nipponese 
empire could bo attacked. Mr. Baldwin thinks that 
as “the real, almost insuperable problem is supply", that as 
China is virtually cut off from the world, the strategists of the Allied 
command have to find a route of supply. The British thesis appears 
to bo that the winning of the “Burma Koad" would open out such 
a route ; the U. S. thesis appears to be that on the Indo-Burma 

frontier the Allies should keep the Japanese engaged and try to 

send supplies to China through India, while the main attack on Japan 
should come from the sea and air, starting from Hawaii. Mr Baldwin 

subjects by implication the British thesis to criticism by making 

light of the possibilities of the “Burma Boad". As one ground division 
in active combat consumes about 18,900 maunds of ammunition per day, — 
the “Burma Boad*’ which used to bring about one third of this weight 
every day, cannot be much of a help by itself alone in modern warfare. 
The east coast ports of China are all in Japanese possession. Canton, 
for instance, used to admit about eight times the supplies that could 
be carried on the “Burma Boad". The capture of these ports from 
the land side would require the conquest of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
and French Indo-China. And “in those jungles and steamy vastnesses 
the enemy might be able to hold out for years". Without Bussia’s 
help or connivance war cannot be brought to bear against “Japan’s 
continental power". She is a great sea power also, and it has become 
the special United States job to tighten the ring that encircles 
Japanese strongholds— from Australia and the Solomons, from the 
Aleutians, from India and China. But 

“The main effort may well be westward from Hawaii aud Midway— a direct 
thrust against the heart of Japan.” 

The division of work sketched by Mr. Baldwin appears to relegate 
the Burma front, and the base in India, to a subordinate position. 

The announcement in the last week of June, 1943, 
that Sir Archibald Wavell, commander-in- chief of 
as wa^ chief India, would succeed Lord Linlithgow as its 

Governor-General, suggested other changes in keeping 
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TOth this speculation. Sir Archibald had been supreme commander 
of the A. B. C. D. forces in their fight against Japan during the 
disastrous months of 1942 Did his record in this campaign count 
in this change-over as Sir Claude Auchinlek’s Lybia record had sent him 
into temporary eclipse ? It is useless for us to speculate on the 
various considerations that must have influenced the British War 
Cabinet to relieve Sir Archibald of his life’s vocation and to send 
him to the gilded chambers of Delhi-Simla. I3ritish military policy 
has seen to it that the people of India do not develop their military 
instincts and judgment. We, therefore, cannot judge Sir Archibald 
as a leader of men in modern warfare. We can only share with 
our readers what a U. S. commentator said of him during the 
Lybian campaign : 

••Up to the early Biimmer of 1941 he had not learned to handle a largo force as 
ably as he has repeatedly shown that he can handle a small force. When the 
Italians entered the war in June, 1940, General Wavell had a compact little army 
in the Western Desert. He moved it easily and beautifully, holding off the Italian 
force ten times the size of his own. Gradually, as the Middle Eastern forces 
expanded under his feet, he floated out of depth. The bigger the forces, equipment 
and units he had to handle became, the harder General Wavell found it to keep 
control.” 


His “Far East 
Asia” record 


To a layman this criticism pointed out to a lack of the 
power of co-ordination from which Lord Linlithgow’s administration of 
India has suffered the most during the war years 
(1939 — ’43). The Governor- General-to-be when he was 
called upon in the opening months of 1942 to guide 
the Allied forces in east Asia had an almost impossible situation to 
handle owing to the supineness of London and the crass incompe- 
tence of the local administrations. The conceit of an imperial race 
had twisted all natural human relation in the ’‘dependent” part of 
the empire, and the sullen but silent discontent of the subject 
population found expression in non-co-operation with war activities, 
and when the Japanese actually attacked, in armed revolt against the 
ruling authorities. The self-complacence of the Imperial General Staff 
had neglected to organise the forces and resources of the “dependent” 
empire with a view to fight a modern war which we have been told 
is “total war” requiring the co-operation of the heart, mind and 
body of the people concerned. The empire statesmen of Britain had 
under-estimated all the material and non-material dissatisfactions that 
Japan would exploit and inflame against the racial arrogance of the 
Euro- American peoples. It is these inadequacies of Britain’s imperial 
policy that Sir Archibald Wavell had at short notice been required to 
patch up in 1942. And if he failed to meet the demand, the fault 
was not his alone, but of the system. He was part .of a machine, 
and that machine went wrong. His individual responsibility for the break- 
down in the military campaign will be assessed by the future historian. 


Now that he has been callf.d upon to play a new role the 
publicist in India will naturally hunt out his political ideas and 
aflBliations. He is said to have helped to ease the 
Sir Archibald as situation in Egypt when Sa'ad Zaglul Pasha was 

a politician leading that people. We have not heard that when 

Sir Stafford Cripps came out on bis mission to India, 
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and Sir Archibald was commander-in-chief of India, the latter was any 
way helpful in trying to enlist nationalist Indian feeling on the side of the 
Allied cause. We know that he had interviews with the Congress 
President, Moulaua Abul Kalam Azad, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
for the purpose of evolving a self-respecting formula for the defence 
arrangements of the country the failure to find which was one of the 
causes of the rejection of the Gripps proposals. It may be that the 
individual in Sir Archibald could not rise above the British class 
interests and conceits that really guided and ruled the Delhi-Simla 
bureaucracy. That was in 1912. Fifteen months later the soldier has 
been made into a politician. His supreme duty now was to bridge the 
“spiritual alienation” that separated India and Britain. The months ahead 
will show how he rises to the call of the situation. 


It is natural, however, on such occasions to speculate on the 
course of activities as it is hoped or apprehended to be pursued by 

the new ruler or rulers. In the present instance, 

Preas^n^^Sir since the announcement of Sir Archibald Wavells’ 
Archibald appointment, the speculation has been mostly done by 

the British publicists, their opposite numbers of India 
having found the thing useless. The soldier has been made into a 
politician not because unsuspected qualities of statesmanship have been 
discovered in him, but because ho will be best able “to steer India’s 

course through the storms of war and the upheaval of an industrial 

and social re-making to quote from the editorial in the London 

Observer (weekly). The more clever among the interpreters of British 
opinion have sought to build up a thesis on the material improvement 
in the life of our people to be worked under the new Governor- 
General by fixing on an item out of his “mental bag.'’ The ruling 

classes in modern nations ^ere found prepared to spend thou ands of 

crores of rupees in carrying on the destructive activities of war ; 

these same classes were found to be violently opposed to the spending 
of a few crores of rupees for the arts of peace that would enrich the 
life of the commonalty of their lands- Sir Archibald had commented on 
this contrast, and British commentators hastened to drive its lessons 
home into us that under the Wavell regime we would have our dal and 
hhat, and plenty of them. These mentors took pains to educate us anew 
into the belief that the problem in India was not political alone, 
concerned with her inferior status in the comity of nations ; it was more 
economic concerned with the poverty in the material life of India. They 
played round this topic, forgetful that British policy during the centuries 
has made matters worse, the latest manifestation of which was the 
famine in Bengal that killed off more than twenty lakhs of people. They 
talked, as the London Times did, of pressing on with “social and 
economic programmes, too long subordinated to politics and neglected in 
India” ; they hoped at the end of this process — “at one later stage to 
seek in practical objectives and measures the release of the will and 
power to co-operate, without which the constitutional outlook is dark 
indeed.” 


There is nothing new in this line of argument. When alien rulers 
are confronted by a political blind alley, they and their apologists 
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begin to talk of the object of all government being “roast mutton, 
potatoes" — the equivalent of the Indian dal bhat or 
Bnlldlog a new roti. The London Times was not the only organ 
character for him of British opinion that harped on this theme. The 
Observer talked of the “Industrial Revolution" that has 
been remaking our life — “a period comparable in some respects with 
the first decade of Soviet Russia." One can only smile at this 

allusion when he remembered that in the land of the Soviets there 
were no alien rulers to dictate the thoughts and activities of the 

people, no foreign finance-capital that preferred its own interests to 
those of the natives of the soil. The Economist chimed in with this 
thesis when it wrote ; “There can be no better foundation for the 
common cause between Britain and India than the formulation of steps 
towards social and economic rehabilitation that are needed" ; it talked 
of the “bread and butter requirements" of India that alone can be 
“sure foundation for the bid of this soldier turned statesman to be 
the last British-chosen Viceroy of India." 

The similarity of the language used by these three papers cannot 
be accidental. We have yet to find out why they were led to build 
up a new character for Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
An old, familiar Wavell as a miracle-man in financial and economic 

technique affairs. We propose to wait and see. During the 

interval we are prepared to leave the subject where it 
was left by Sydney Smith speaking of another victim of imperialism. 
That was about a hundred years back when Daniel O’Connell was 
making a new history for Ireland, and a potato famine was on the 
way to halve the population of that island. Those who profitted from 
British exploitation of Ireland had cogent reasons to feel disgusted 
with things as men and nature were making these for the discomfiture 
of the ruling classes. And Sydney Smith prescribed for the ease of 
their souls a nostrum as ineffective in the 19th century as it will 
prove in the 20th. 

“The object of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable 
and honest justice, a clear high way and a free chapel, What trash to be bawling 
in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold anthem go 
bragh. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins 
that will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them.*’ 

— (Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb,) 
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P r o c e e ci i n g s of the Council 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 15th. February to 5rd. April 1943 

Railway Budget for 1943--44 

The Council of State began its Budget session at New Delhi on the 16th. 
February 1948, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy presiding. Sir Leonard WilsoJi, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways in presenting the Railway Budget for 1943-44 said: 

‘^During this year, the railways over the main traflic routes have been working 
available engines and wagons to full capacity when these were not interrupted by 
floods and cyclones and by sabotage, yet the number of wagons loaded up to date 
this year is less by about 15 per cent on the gauge and about 17 per cent on the 
metre gauge than in last year. This is due to the hold up of wagons in ports and 
military depots and to dislocation of goods traffic by the movement of a larger 
number of military special trains.** 

Sir Leonard paid a tribute to the Central and Regional Priority Authorities 
which have so ably helped transportation and consequently the war effort, by the 
prevention of unnecessary movements of traffic, by distributing traflic between 
available means of transport and by giving priority to the movement of commo- 
dities most necessary for the life of the country and for war purposes. 

He added, “The shortage of visible supplies of food is one of the major 
difficulties with which the country is faced today. Up to date it can be said that 
an adequate supply of wagons has been made available for this purpose but food 
grains have not been offered for transport to the extent required to meet the 
demands in the deficieuL areas. 'Jlie importation from overseaB of large quantities 
of wheat, which has been arranged, will helj) to solve the food problem and 
railways will assist in the distribution of this vital commodity though this will 
further tax the already heavily loaded system. 

“The disturbances to railway working due to unforeseen occuiTerums have been 
more than usual this year. Hurs caused some dislocation to the traffic in Bind in 
the early part of the year, there were serious breaches of the lines in Sind, Bihar 
and Assam due to floods during the monsoon and in November a cyclone was the cause 
of a breach of the line in OrisRu. In August a campaign of destruction of the rail- 
ways was started by misguided people and their attempts to iutormpt communi- 
cations adversely affected traflic especially in August and Beptember. Tim list of dis- 
turbances would be incomplete without reference to enemy bombing though this has 
not been severe. Our expenditure has been increased by the employment of many 
additional men for the prevention of accidents due to sabotage ami whilst in most 
cases their efforts have proved successful there have been regrettable accidents to 
running trains some with loss of life. 

In view of the ever-increasing demand for rail transport we may assume that 
during 1943-44 the railways will as in this year be w'orkod to full capacity. The 
dislocation to traffic caused by sabotage and by foods and cyclones has to iome 
extent adversely affected this year*8 earnings and though it would be unwise to 
assume that there will be no dislocation next year, we do assume that any which 
may result from unforeseen occurrences will have less effect than those of this year. 
We, therefore, expect that the gross traffic receipts in 1943-44 will exceed the 
estimate for the current year by | of a crore and will reach the record figure of 150 
crores. In addition we expect a net revenue of 2.17 crores from miscellaneous 
transactions.” 

In conclusion he said : ‘T would commend to the House the railwaymen who 
have done so well during a year in which the pressure on them has been greater 
than ever before. The greatest trial with which they have had to contend was that 
imposed by those who set out to destroy the track and other railway property, and 
in this trial they displayed the courage necessary to restore the damage and to keep 
the traffic moving. On each of the many occasions of sabotage to the track, a 
derailment with loss of life might have occurred, had it not been for the 
vigilance of the staff. Despite the vigilance there have been derailments 
and loss of life. Yet the train staff continued to work their trains 
in the face of this danger. There have been several panic evacuations 
due to bombing or the fear of it, yet those who left the danger area expected 
railwaymen to continue at work and this they did with few exceptions, tliougb there 
is nothing more infectious than panic. I said in this House last year that the 
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country expects railwaymen to carry on despite the fear or consequences of enemy 
attack. I said then that I believed they would do so and I still hold that belief.” 

Changes in E. P. T. Act Urged 

16th. FEBRUARY : — The Council today rejected by 31 votes to 2, Mr Hossain 
Imamus resolution recommending changes in the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 
increasing . the percentage to 80%, lowering the taxable limit from Rs. 30,000 to 
Rs. 10 000 and requiring that no standard profit should be less than 4% on the 
invested capital, and that standard profit should not be higher than that shown 
in the return submitted by the assessees. Mr. Imam said that he believed in the 
theory that the war should not be made an occasion for profiteering, and his 
resolution would not only be helpful to the Government but a large number of 
people. He wanted a large number of those persons who were making huge 
profits from war supplies to come under the purview of the Act. Opposing the 
resolution, Mr. P. N. Sapru said that to work a capitalist system of economy 
the incentive effort should be kept alive. He wondered why the so-called 
capitalists had been marked out for a special attack. Mr. F. V. Kalikar was of 
the opinion that if the mover’s new point was accepted, it would help to kill 
Indian industry. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. ( 7 . F, Jotiqs^ 
Finance Secretary, said it was impossible to discuss the present resolution at a 
time when the whole budgetary position was not before the House. An isolated 
aspect of the budget could not be discussed in advance. The resolution aflfected 
the incidence as well as the working, of the eft Act, and it was regarded by 
the Government as entirely unnecessary. As there was considerable opposition 
to his resolution, Mr. Imam wanted to withdraw it but the House insisted that 
it should be put to the vote. 

I)ECO*N TROLLING OF PRICES 

Pt. H, N, Kunru moved a resolution urging a co-ordinated policy throughout 
the country in respect of wheat and other foodstuffs, following the recent decon- 
trolling of prices. He criticized the Government of first adhering to price-control 
and trying to make it effective by exports and also by the increased requirements 
of the country resulting from the greater purchasing power of the people. A 
situation like the present, Pt. Kunzru said, called for effective remedy, and the 
whole country should be treated as one economic unit. He also urged for substantial 
shipments from abroad to relieve the food situation. Sir Jogendi'a Singh said 
that one striking result of the removal of control was that there was no black 
market now in the Punjab and that prices were now steadily going down. He 
said that an incentive had also to be provided to the producer so that more 
food could come into the market, which would result in an automatic fall in 
prices. Mr. B, C. Holdsworth^ explaining the Government’s attitude, said that 
he was prepared to accept the resolution. He said the Government did not 
remove the maximum v>rice of wheat to please the Punjab Government as was 
suggested in some quarters, but in order to try to restore normal conditions of 
trade with a view to restoring confidence in the country, for want of which, and 
consequent hoarding, the country had to face the present condition. He thought 
that a return of confidence would bring out supplies and ease prices. Mr. 
Holdsworth added that the Government of India were getting a good deal of 
co-operation from the Provincial Governments who were putting their surpluses 
at the disposal of other deficit provinces. Discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the 22nd. 

General Discussion of Railway Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council held a general discussion on the Railway 
Budget today. The War Transport Member, feir Edward Bznthall referred to the 
manufacture of locomotives in India, and said that the Government had already 
decided to manufacture them in this country. The question was how soon 
construction could be taken in hand. He referred to the recommendations of the 
Humphrey-Srinivasan Committee, which were about to be implemented, when the 
war broke out. The scheme had to be held in abeyance in order to take up 
munitions production, more vitally important at that time. He claimed that the 
Government were perfectly justified in converting railway work-shops in India 
into munition -production factories. Consequent on Japan’s entry into the war 
pressure on India’s transport considerably increased, and in order to cope with 
the situation, there were heavier demands on locomotives and rolling stock 
available in the country. Bir Edward stated that all wagons ordered by the 
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Railway Board were being constructed in this country, very largely from Indian 
material but orders had to be placed abroad for locomotives. After explaining 
that a sudden turn -over to locomotive production in India was not possible as it 
involved the setting up of large new munitions factories in place of the railway 
workshops and also raised the question of availability of locomotive construction, 
the War I'ransport Member declared that the Government were disenssing for 
the past several months, with experts the question of the best design for India. 
After it was decided upon, he said, they would consider whether at the juncture 
it would be profital)le to have their own locomotive factories or to continue for 
the war period to obtain them from America. Referring to dismantlement of 
certain branch lines, the War Transport Member stated there was no likelihood 
of any further dismantlement, judging from present conditions. The post-war 
rail-road problem would be given serious attention at the proper time, but at 
the moment, there were other more serious problems facing us. and it was not 

E ossible to study a problem of such vast dimensions now. It had pleased him, 
e said, to find that the House had liked the Government’s endeavours to syste- 
matize railway finances with regard to the Reserve Fund Depreciation Fund and 
transfer to General Revenue of portions of the surplus. 

Sir A, P, Patro urging a revision of the allocation policy, said there should 
be a steady development of the Reserve Fund to enable the railways to stand on 
their own resources during the coming years. He further regretted that nothing 
had been done to j)rovide facilities to passengers in Bj)ite of huge profits. He urged 
the speedy restoration of dismantled lines, as their removal had caused distress 
to the people. 

Mr. Hossain Imam, referring to the walk-out by the Progressive Party 
earlier in the day. said : “We are in sympathy with our fellow countrymen, 
but we have a duty to those who have sent ns here and therefore we are taking 
part in the discussion. Stating that the operating expenditure of the railways 
had increased enormously, he said a watch should be kept that increased income 
was not being squandered away in increased expenditure. He urged that more 
attention should be paid to the transport of people’s food and asked the Defence 
Department to limit themselves to the bare necessity in the matter of wagons, etc. 

Mr. M\ N, Dalai referring to locomotive construction in India, said that if 
200 locomotives had to be ordered from abroad, alternative arrangements should 
be made to replenish our stocks by starting locomotive factories in this country. He 
said that even experts had recommended that the use of railway workshops for 
other purposes was not proper. 

Sir Shantidaa Ankuran also stressed the need for manufacturing locomotives 
in this country, apart from other reasons, in the interests of India’s future 
industrial development. He said ; “We have large sterling assets accumulating 
to our credit. There is the danger of utilizing these assets merely to patronize 
British industry even after the war. I want to guard against all such dangers”. 

Mr. R. H. Parker asked the Government to give proper consideration now 
to the difficult rail-road problem that would face them soon after the war, and 
give the matter proper weight while considering different aspects of the problems 
of railways. 

Ordinances During War 

24th. FEBRUARY The necessity for giving the executive authority a free hand 
in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed by Hir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, in the Council today. He emphasized this point during a 
debate on Mr. P, N. Sapru^s resolution urging the appointment of a committee to 
review the scope of ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General since the 
commencement of the war and their efftet on the powers of the High Courts as 
criminal courts of appeal. 

Bir Sultan said ; “The power to issue ordinances is vesUd in the Governor- 
General under Section 72, Schedule 9 of the Government of India Act, 19::i5. He 
is the sole authority in cases of emergency to make and promulgate such ordinances 
and no authority can question his power to do so and ordinances so made have 
the like force of law as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature. That being the 
position if the Governor-General has promulgated an ordinance, the scope or any 
provision of which does not appeal to anyone else, neither the Governor-General-in- 
Council nor the Legislature have any jurisdiction to question his authority.” 

The Law Member, therefore, considered the resolution futile. He said it had, 
however, given him an opportunity to deal with the question of ordinances 
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generally about wliich mificonception eeemed to exist in the country. He said that 
when a country was at war the safety of the people depended on the efficient 
conduefc of the war, for which the executive authority, as opposed to the Legisla^ 
ture, was primarily responsible. In conducting the war, 1116 "“ executive authority 
must not be hampered by the law but must be allowed to invoke it to its aid 
quickly. One way of enabling it to do so was to have an Act empowering it to 
make the rules. The other way was to use the ordinance making power. Analyzing 
the directions in which these powers had been used he said that at the time when 
India was not involved closely in the active operation of the war and when the 
chief task was to organize production and control activities which might help the 
enemy directly or indirectly, the most important ordinances of the period related to 
man-power. After the entry of Japan into the war when the menace to the safety 
of India became obvious a large number of ordinatices had to be promulgated. 
The main principle of these was, in accordance with the first duty of the 
Government, to protect the law-abiding population from any onthrenks and to 
enable Government to act effectively. Healing with the question of the effect of the 
ordinances on the powers of the High Courts, the J..aw Member said that the 
right of appeal as such was affected only in the case of 2 or 3 ordinances from 
among the 116 or so which liad been promulgated. He gave the assurance that 
the Government of India would consult the IToviucial Governments whether any 
feasible ]>rocedure could be adopted regarding the revisioual ]>ower8 of the High 
Courts. Government would also consider the removal of certain other technical 
difliculties in respect of the Hpecial Courts Ordinance and the Enemy Agents 
Ordinance, In conclusion he pointed out that law-making in peace time and law- 
making during war were different. In peace-time, there was time for a leisurely 
examination of problems and law to a great extent w^as designed to regulate 
conditions which had already arisen. In war, sjieed was essential, and Government 
bad to legislate largely for conditions which might arise but had not arisen. He 
declared thot no one would be more pleased than the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General-in-Council if some of the situations envisaged in Government 
legislation never materialized, but wisdom demanded that Government had all its 
preparations made. 

Moving the resolution, which he later withdrew on assurances given by the 
l^aw Member, Mr. P, N. Sapru said that the ordinances were extremely drastic and 
had tended to substitute a reign of the executive for a reign of law. Assuming that an 
emergency existed and there was need for expedition in passing them, at least 
they could be referred to the Legislature for ratification. He claimed that the need 
for judicial safeguards in the country was greater to-day than ever before and no 
attempt should be made to override the powers of High Courts. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Amendment of India Act 1935 

Pandit Knnzrids resolution, demanding an amendment of the Government of 
India Act. 1935 in order to make the Section 93 provinces subject to the control of 
the Governor-General-ii) -Council instead of the Governor-General, was rejected by 
7 votes to 6, Government remaining neutral. Moving the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru said that nearly 181,000,000 Indians living in the 6 provinces now under 
the direct rule of Governors had no means of ventilating their grievances. Six 
Governors were exercising dictatorial powers. The main purpose of his resolution, 
he said, was to enable the Central Legislature to discuss the provincial administration. 

Sir Mohammed Usman, on behalf of the Government, announced that the 
Government would remain neutral on the resolution . Keferring to Section 93 
provinces he said that the fault lay with the Congress who had gone out of office 
and refused to serve the country in time of its dire needs. Sir Mohammed 
claimed that under the Act the provinces were free in their own field of activities. 
Section 93 provided for the breakdown of the constitutional machinery and there- 
fore it was of a temporary nature. The proposal on the other hand would acquire 
for the Centre powers of interference in the provincial field of administration, 
which was opposed to the spirit of the 1935 Act. Furthermore in cases of difference 
between the Centre and the Provinces, the latter would be placed at a considerable 
disadvantage. Giving the Government of India’s view-point with regard to 
“diBcriminatory legislation” in Ceylon, Mr. G. S. Bozman, Secretary, Overseas 
Department, during question hour, said that there were measures on the Statute 
Book in Ceylon to which the Government of India had taken and still took 
objection. Certain administrative instructions also appeared to the Government of 
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India to deprive Indians in Ceylon of that equality of opportunity to which the 
Government of India conflidered them to be entitled. The Government of India 
had made suitable representations on all cases where they seemed to be required 
and were continually watchinj^ the interests of Indians in that Island. 

The Council adjourned till 5-30 p. m. on Feb. 27 when the Finance Secretary, 
Mr. (7. J57. Jone5, prcHcn ted the Budjjjet for the year 1943*44. 

Control & Distribution of Foodstuffs 

2nd. MARCH : — Tlie House took up consideration of non-official resolutions to-day. 
Mr. Hossain Imam moved a resolution urti;in{>: the appointment of a committee of 
economists and representatives of parties in the Central Let^islatiire to o;o into the 
question of distribution and control of prices of the necessaries of life, especially 
foodstuffs, and to suggest remedial measures, which should be implemented by the 
Government. Messrs Dalai, Bad^hah Sapru, Sir Shantidns Asku.ran, Snrdar 
Bahadur Sobha Singh and Mr. Kalikar supported it. Sir S. N, Boy, War 
Transport Secretary, explained the position with regard • to the alleged lack of 
transj^ort. He did not think that the alleged wagon shortage had in any manner 
appreciably affected the transj)ort of foodstuffs. Since August last the Government had 
been giving the highest priority to food but 3 months later a situation arose in 
which nothing was offered to be transported although the wagons were there. Tl>ere 
was a tendency to put the blame on transport. It was not right or just. The 
Government, he said, never for a moment overlooked the urgency and the impor- 
tance of transporting the people’s goods. Regarding coal, he said, that everything 
possible was being done to improve the wagons’ position and to approach the stan- 
dard of quota already laid down. 'I'he Commerce Secretary, Mr. N. B. Pillai 
explained the Government’s position with regard to charcoal, firewood and kerosino 
and cloth. Ho declared that cloth purchases by the Supply Department this year 
would be on a lower scale than last year. He considered tliat the setting up of a 
committee of the kind suggested in the resolution would be of little value because 
the Government were determinedly set on comprehensive plans regarding the 
supply of the necessities of life in this country. The Council rejected the resolution 
without a division. 

Accumulation of Sterling Resources in U. K. 

A brief debate followed on Mr. Af. N. DalaVs resolution urging prompt and 
speedy measures in regard to the situation created by the huge accumulation of 
sterling resources in the UK and the huge expansion of the volume of currency. 
The discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned till March 6. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MARCH '.—The Council of State held a general discussion on the 
Budget today. Sir K, V, Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hard- 
ship caused by the recent rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. He had no doubt 

that the additional purchasing power of the public and the stationary or dimini- 
shing supply of goods available for purchase were the chief causes of the increase 
in prices. He welcomed the scheme for increasing food production and stressed 
the need of controlling prices and introducing rationing wherever necessary and 
feasible. He hoped the new loan would have a great auti-inflationary effect. For 
providing rupee finance for purchasing war supplies for the Allies in future, he 
thought that the experiment of floating special Government of India rupee loans 
was worth trying. He approved of the new taxation proposals, which in his opinion 
were very light. 

Mr. M. N, Dalai said that the new taxation was high considering the poverty 
of the people of India. He remarked that an Increase in the Corporation tax would 
impede the growing habit of the people towards investing in industrial and other 

shares. In view of the rising cost of living, he said, middle-class people were 

really in need of relief and, therefore, the exemption limit for income-tax should 
have been raised from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,500. Regarding the tobacco tax, he wanted 
Government to exemi)t country ‘‘biris.” He also held the other taxes unjustifiable 
and said that the Government could have borrowed a little more. 

{Sir A, P. Patro, championing the cause of the ryots, said that the burdens 
imposed on them by the proposed new taxation would be very heavy. While he 
did not approve the tax on tobacco he hoped that Government while making rules 
would frame them so as to minimize their effect on the ryots. He said that the 
decision of HMG to contimie the present financial arrangement with India was 
highly gratifying. 
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Mr, P. N. Sapru dealt with the financial settlement and declared that the 
fact that it was possible for us to release portions of our troops for service abroad, 
showed that all the troops we had in the country were not needed for local defence 
and it struck him that the principle of regarding? them as constituting joint war 
measures required that the portion of the cost which was due to the expansion of 
the India Army for service abroad should be borne by HMG irrespective of 
whether these troops stayed in India or went out of India. He saw no reason why 
the entire cost of the British garrison should not be borne by HMG. 

Mr. N. K. Das complained against both the direct and indirect taxes 
announced in the new Budget and said their pinch would be felt by the middle 
and poor classes. The Posts and 'I'elegraphs Department was a public utility 
concern which was at present making profits. To further increase its profits by 
raising the postal rates, was entirely unjustified. 

Mr. R. H, Parker could not understand how borrowing alone could have 
balanced the Budget. The critics of the settlement regarding war expenditure and 
the Lease and Lend arrangements, he said, ignored altogether the hnge contributions 
made by Britain for India’s benefit and the huge sacrifices of other members of the 
United Nations for the safety of India. He favoured the keeping down of prices 
instead of increasing wages and dearness allowances in order to provide relief to 
those adversely afiected by tlie rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam complained that with the exception of the Posts and Air 
Departments, expenditure had mounted up as compared with last year’s figures of 
expenditure. He also protested against “the suppression of Mussalmans” in the 
Government of India services, in which he claimed all the higher posts were held 
by non -Muslims. Mr. Imam urged that HMG should take over the sterling 
liabilities of Burma and should give credit for them to India by reducing India’s 
liabilities. He also wanted the remaining “agency charges” of the India Office to 
be borne by England. India’s Supply Department was today doing agency work 
for Britain free of any charge. Why should not, he asked, the British Govern- 
ment free this country from the liability on account of India Ofiice charges. 

Ft* Hirdaynath Kunzru confined himself to military expenditure. He felt 
that to divide military expenditure into revenue and capital expenditure, when both 
the items were being financed from current revenues, was not justified. After 
referring to the Auditor-General’s Report on Appropriation Accounts, Ft. Kunzru 
said that it was true that the phrase “joint war measures” did occur in the report, 
but he could find no evidence for the Finance Member’s claim that the measures 
adopted and allocation of expenditure made followed from the basic principles laid 
down in the Indo-British defence expenditure allocation agreement. Similarly, he 
claimed that the increase in the expenditure on the Air Force, aerodromes and 
other items was not justified on the basis of that agreement. The allocation of 
expenditure between India and England was no longer a simplified process, nor 
was it according to India’s capacity, which were the 2 virtues of the agreement 
as claimed by the Finance Member 2 years ago. Pt. Kunzru claimed that, with 
this experience, they did not know with what new items of defence expenditure 
India would be saddled next. Referring to “White troops’’ in this country 
Pandit Kunzru felt that their replacement by Indian troops would increase the number 
of troops 3 times. He, however, asserted that the strength of the present Army in 
India was kept up to reconquer Burma and Malaya both of which were Imperial 
concerns. It was, therefore, HMG which should bear the cost of such additional 
army needed for reconquering Burma. 

Replying to the discussion, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, said that 
it appeared to him from the course of the debate that he was widely regarded as 
entertaining complacent feelings on the subject of inflation and the expansion of 
currency. His object had been to give the country a considered and balanced view 
of the currency position as a whole. He did not want to give the impression that 
the difficuliies did not call for the exercise of imagination or the finding out of 
some constructive remedy. He said that the difficulties mainly arose from the 
existing large amount of free purchasing power in the country, which could be 
dealt with by either borrowing or taxation. The Government of India had 
constantly in mind the subject of mopping up this surplus power. Another 
method was to use the methods of control and stabilizing prices. Experience had 
proved that the best method was not a simple price control ; it was only eflTective 
when there was entire control over supplies, and, for a country like India, that 
involved the setting up of vast machinery. Sir Jeremy indicated that in wartime 
the ideal handling of economy could be achieved by stabilizing wages, stabilizing 
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prices, restricting dividends, restricting and rationing consumption and immobili- 
zing additional purchasing power. To do all this, the powers and machinery at 
the disposal of a dictator were required. With the powers at his command, he 
Said, he was doing his best to approach a wholesome ideal and he was certainly 
not complacent. 

bir Jeremy pointed out that a good deal had been said about the financial 
settlement, ])anii*ularly about the use of British troops in India. The plea had been put 
forward that their cost sliould be borne by the British (lOvernment. He reminded 
the House that H.MG and the Government of India were sharing the cost of the 
expansion of the land forces in India. A very important element, which should 
be remembered, he said, was the cost of equipment of guns, aeroplanes and tanks, 
which were supplied free by HMG. Only the pay and rupee expenses of the 
British troops while on Indian soil were borne by India, whereas the entire cost of 
their training and equipment was borne by HMG. Explaining the reason why 
defence expenditure last year had increased beyond the estimated figure, he referred 
to the dcvclo))ment of the military situation. While the troops were engaged 
beyond tlie Indian border, their cost was not borne by India, but when they were 
actually in the country and defending the country’s soil, their liability had to be 
borne. It was extraordinary to find that the magnitude of the defence expendkure 
had shocked some of the members. Replying to the criticism relating to the 
capital expansion of the Siq)ply Ih'partment, Sir Jeremy Raisman said if we were 
able to pick and choose items which were going to be of real value to us after the 
war, why not hoar their whole cost. The 50-50 settlement was commendable for 
its simplicity and equity and it saved having to go into details of what we were 
going to have or not. An arrangement of that kind could not be criticized as 
unfair to India. Coming to the question of sterling balances, he said a remark 
bad been made that these balances should be left for the future Government of 
India to deal with. Fie did not see how any future Government was prevented 
from haudling these balances to the advantage of India. The Government of India 
were anxious, lie said, when thinking of a mutual aid agreement with America to 
see that India’s fiscal policy after the war was not unduly hampiered. In the 
post-war world there would be international economic arrangements which would 
tend to ])rcvent future wars, and also prevent a return of the anarchic conditions 
of trade prevailing between the last and the present war and, in this world 
arrangement, India would surely find her rightful place and have her special 
economic circumstances recognized. The Council at this stage adjourned. 


Accumulation of Sterlino Resources in U. K. 

loth. MARCH : — The Council to-day resumed discussion on Mr. M, N. Dalai's 
resolution relating to the utilization of sterling balances held in London. Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzru through an amendment, wanted a committee of the Central 
Legislature to be appointed immediately to examine the best way of utilizing 
sterling balances in the interest of India. He claimed that the issue of sterling 
balances was intimately linked with inllation which was not merely an ecoiio^niic 
question. The constitutional issue overshadowed economics in this country. The 
Government should take immediate steps to conciliate public opinion by the 
transfer of political power to Indians, That alone would attract larger amounts 
of money to defence loans and would in its turn check inflation, bterling balauces, 
notwithstanding large-scale repatriations, stood at Rs. 460 ciwes on reb. IJ. 
Ijarge sums of money on account of goods and services sold to HM s Government 
were still due to be paid and prolongation of the war, say by another d years, 
would further increase sterling balances in l^ondon. He suggested various proposals 
for utilizing sterliug balances, including buying up of the remaining 3 company- 
managed railways, acquiring of non-Indian investments in India and securing 
machinery and plant for setting up in this country of machinery and machine tool 
industries. The Government should not repeat “the reverse councils mcident 
which cost India Ra. 40 crores. As for inflation, he showed by figures that the 
rise in prices had been steeper since March 1942. This he attributed to the expan- 
sion of currency on account of payments made in India for goods and services 
purchased on behalf of HM’s Government. He maintained that taxation having 
reached a high watermark, inflation could only be checked by borrowmg. This in 
its turn depended very largely on the solution of the political issue. He urged that 
iu order to check effectively the growing menace of inflation, Government should 
fake early steps to end the constitutional deadlock. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Secretary, Finance Department, replying on behalf of the 
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Government, observed that from the debate it appeared that both the sterling 
balances and the expansion of the currency were regarded as a menace. The 
argument had been advanced that the rise in prices resulted from expansion of 
currency and expansion of the currency was due to accumulating sterling balances. 
On the other hand, the House had shown its anxiety to get full value of the sterling 
balances. Tins showetl that the utility of the sterling balnficcs was in fact recog- 
nized. He emphasized that all these naturally resulted from India’s huge war effort 
against the Axis I'owers. A cotintry at war had inevitably to face various difficult 
problems and one of them was expansion of cnrrem-y owing to large amounts 
required for the raising, eqiii|)i)iiig and training of tlie cniintry’s armed forces. The 
rate of expansion of cniron *y nuist follow the tem])o of the war effort of a 
particular country. He recalled the imminent danger of land invasion and ex- 
posure to aerial attjK'k with which India was threatened a year ago, to ]wepar0 
against which a huge expenditure on defence programmes had to be incurred. 

Similarly the rise in ])rice8 was alone one of the direct resnlts of the war. The 

greater the war effort the gieaier would bt^ the rise in prices. He, however, 
admitted that (^xl)anBion of the enrreney and Uie rise in pi ices did act and react 
over each other. Proceeding, Mr. .Tones said that the statement that the growth 

of extertial assests represc'iiteii saiuificf; of domestic consninDi ion by the people of 

India, was exaggoi ated. He (uansidered these sterling balances to he largely the 
result of I idia’s iminstrial development whiidi had titken |)lac(' owing to the war. 
Replying to criticism Icvelhid against the utilization of India’s sterling assets, Mr. 
Jones pointed out t!iat it was basidcss to regard the discluirging of pensionary 
and otlier liahiliti- s with suspicion. 'I'he whole nrrangemenr was nothing more than 
the extension of tin? re[>atriation policy. Moreover, it was not T)roper to remain 
indebted on the one side and aciuimnlate credits on the oMier. Witli regard to the 
constitution of a Reconstruction Fund, the Finance Secretary pointed out that the 
proposal was still in its early stages. Ho thought India woidd welcome this, 
because it would ensure a systematic and orderly flow of her capital needs in the 
post-war period, a period of acute scarcity the world over, in which, if the needs 
of the eountries were not met in a systenintized manner, tliero was a danger of 
the repetition of the conditions of trade prevailing after the last world war. He 
revealed that the ])ropoKal for a Peconstrnction Fund lu.d hem» referred to the 
Reconstruction Committee, on which arc represented the Central (Government, the 
Imperial OouikuI of Agricultural Itesearch, the i^ond of Hcieiitific and Industrial 
Research, the Provincial Clovernmimts, Indian States and jnorninent public and 
businessmen of the country. 

Mr. Dalai agreed to the alteridions, and the Conttcil passi’d the resolution 
which read : “This (’a)nncil recommends to tlie Covernor-Gencral-in-Council that 
such measures as are possible sliould he taken in regard to the situation created 
by the acimmulatious of sterling resources in the UFC and expansion in the 
volume of currency." 

Rationing of Paper 


Mr. Ilooffain Imam, by another resolution, recommended that paper be rationed 
to all consumers, including tlu^ Oentrul and Provincial Governments, and that a 
small committee of Govern raont officials and representatives of ])artie8 in the 
Central Legislature he formed to devise methods of economy, especially by eontroling 
advertisements, size and copies of news-papers, exports, Central and Provincial 
Government publications, rules of piocednre, tlm kind and quantity of paper 
manufactured by paper mills, and the Defence Department’s consumption. Mr. 
Imam said that he wanted immediately an all-embracing action so that the situation 
created by the black market might be eased. Referring to jiewspapers, he 
oomplained that as much as hO^/q of space was being taken np by advertisements, 
particularly of goods not available in the courjtry and of the National War Front. 
He also wanted total Btopi>age of export of paper from India. Ho urged standardi- 
zation of certain qualities of paper to intensify production. By quoting Budget 
figures, he deduced that the Government were acquiring paper in excess of their demand 
and were, therefore, hoarding paper. In this view, rationing was tlie only remedy 
to meet the situation. Mr. H. C, Prior, Labour Secretary. ex})lained the steps the 
Government had taken to economize paper consumption. He said that the original 
demand of the civil departments had been reduced by 13,000 tons in the period Get. 
1942 to March 1943 and publication of forms alone had given them a saving of 
126 tons. The Gov;rnraent had appointed a committee to examine the question 
of publication of reports and effect economies. Economies in consumption of the 
Defence Department were also being rigorously pursued. 
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Mr. Imam withdrew his resolution and the Council adjourned. 

Official & Non-Official Bills 

tlth. MARCH : — The Council of State passed today 8 Bills — 7 official and 1 
non -official. The official Bills were adopted as passed by the Assembly, while the 
non -official Bill, namely, the Delhi Muslim Wakfs Bill, was slightly amended* 
Its passage was greeted with applause by Muslim League members. 

The House generally welcomed the official Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, which renders railways liable to pay compensation in all train accidents 
whether due to negligence or not but limits the liability to a maximum of Rs. 
10,000 for any individual y)aB8enger. 

The other 7 Bills adopted were the Bills to amend the IPO, the Currency 
Ordinance, the Motor Vehicles Act, the Government Havings Bank Art, the Post 
Office Cash Certificates Act, the Aligarh Muslim University Act, the CPO and 
the Coffee Market Expansion Act. The Council then adjourned." 

Indian Finance Bii.l Introduced 

20th. march : — The Council of State held a 2-minute sitting this evening when 
the Secretary laid on the table the huHan Finance Bill^ the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
the Vegetable Product Excise Bill, as passed by the AHserably on Thursday and 
Saturday. The Council then adjourned till Mar. 24. 

Communal Ratio in Govt. Services 

24th MARCH : — The Council today rejected without a division Mr. Hossnin 
Imands resolution recommending to the (Jovernor-General in Council to direct all 
departments of the Government of India and their attached and subordinate offices 
to submit annual returns ehowing ihe eommnnnl proportion of persons appointed 
each year, both in those d.''parlmcnl8 to wiiich the Govern luen t’s eorniniinal ratio 
order applied and in ttiose to which it did not appiv, and to place the returns in 
the library of the LegislHlure. Mr. Imam said that tlie ( Joverninent’s resolution of 1934 
regarding communal re))resentaiion in the services was honouKal more in the breach 
than in observance. When questions had been nsk( (ion the Hn})ject the Government 
had given '‘evasive” and “stereotyped” unHW<'rH, as if they wanted to hide the wrongs 
committed. Mr. F. Conran- Smith, criticizing the resolution, as worded, said that the 
Government could not aece}>t it. Had it reterred only to those posts and appoint- 
ments to which the resolution for communal ruprcHentation applied, Government 
would have no objection in a(‘i*e}iting it. lie eemld not nnd('rHtatid what justification 
there was in devoting time, money, labour, ]>ai)er and ]>rinting on returns for posts 
and appointments to which the eommnnal ratio order di<i not at all apply. He 
repudiated the suggestion that by giving “hlereoty i)eii” answers the Government 
were concealing something. He said the . Government would gladly give all the 
information asked for if there had been no demands on time and labour owing to 
the war. Mr. Conran-Smith assured the House that Govern men t were seeing to it 
that their order on communal representation was duly observed. Ho also pointed 
to the Government’s instructions in the matter of promotions, which were issued in 
Hept last. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Laws for Relief to Agriculturists 

Sardar Nihal Singh moved his resolution recommending the introduction of 
legislation at an early date to effect unformity of laws in the various provinces of 
the country to prevent alienation of agricultural lands, relief of indebted agricul- 
turists by advance of loans without interest ; and enforcement of the law of Bandi- 
pat in respect of all debts advanced to agriculturists. Sir Jogendra Singh said that 
the matter was primarily the concern of the provinces. Uhe resolution was with- 
drawn* 

The Council also passed the Reciprocity Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Condition of Assam Tea-Garden Workers 

Mr. P. ZV. Sapru moved his resolution urging the appointment of a mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials, with adequate representation of labour 
therein, to investigate the conditions of work and living, rates of wages and methods 
of recruitment, of workers in the Assam tea gardens. The Leader of the House, 
Sir Mohd, Usman having agreed to allot another day for the further discussion of 
this resolution and Pt Knr.zru’s resolution recommending that members of the 
Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps where security prisoners 
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are detained, further discussion was thereupon postponed and the House 
adjourned. 

Indian Finance Bill Debate 

26th. MARCH : — The Indian Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, came 
up for consideration in the Council today. Support to the idea of forminj*; a united 
national opposition in and outside the Legislature, in order to force the hands of 
the Government to concede power to India was given by Pt. H. N. Kiinzru, who 
spoke for hours. Quoting pronouncements by Mr. Churchill and other spokes- 
men of the British Government, Pt Kunzru said : “The indications are that they 
hold out no promise of the establishment of a free government in this country 
either now or in any measurable time.” Stressing the need for conHtitutior)al 
advance and the solution of the political deadlock in the country, ho said that 
Britain had “accused us of taking advantage of her difficulties, but the boot was on 
the other leg.” In his opinion, India could more legitimately accuse Britain of 
hardening her attitude towards this country and strengthening her resolve not to 
part with power owing to an improvement in her military situation. He commented 
on the Viceroy’s reference to the Federal part of the Government of India Act of 
1935 in his Calcutta speech of December last and asked if the Viceroy had shown any 
keenness or desire to be constructive since then. Had a Federal Govei lament been 
established at the Centre, India’s position would have been much stronger.” Be 
criticized the publication of the “Congress Responsibility” pam])hlet, which, according 
to him, hardly contained any matter of which the public was not already aware. 
He asked what w'as the good of publishing it when it did not contain anything new 
and if all that was valuable was too confidential to be published. If the object had 
been to imiuess U.S. ])ublic opinion the Government had even failed in that, as 
borne out by Sir Molid. Zafriilla’s Press interview. Pt Kunzru maintained that 
Government had indulged in exaggeration and tried to pile up ebarges against Mr. 
Gandhi who was summed up as pro-Japanese. Pi Kunzru expressed dissatisfaction 
with the result of the Aiakan campaign. Glad at the expansion of the Indian Air 
Force, which was in the hands of Indians from top to bottom, Pt Kunzru said its 
size was still small. After referring to the paucity of Indian vStafif Officers at GHQ. 
and the large number of European officers attached to certain units, he replied to 
the Government’s assertion that “sufficient number of candidates with the requisite 
qualifications were not applying for emergency commissions/’ by saying that the 
political situation in the country was to some extent lespouBible for holding back 
qualified young men from training as military officers. 

Earlier in his speech, Pt Kunzru dealt with the expansion of currency, and the 
utilization of India’s sterling balances. He asked Government to take over the 3 
remaining railways under companies, and to acquire port trusts, improvement trusts 
and other European-owned public utility concerns with these steiling balances and 
also nationalize the oil and coal industries in India. 

26tb. MARCH : — Mr. Boosain Imam, who ojiposcd tlie bill to-day, claimed that the 
Government bad failed to popularize the Central Executive. Concluding his over- 
night speech, he detailed a 5-point charge sheet against the Government: First, 
he said, the Government bad not reached a decision on capitation charges, 
though the question had been pending since 1939 : 2nd. the appor- 
tionment of capital defence expenditure was one-sided without any sanction 
from HMG : 3rd., the Government had misconceived the idea of financial settlement 
under which Britain was trying to foist the maximum financial burden on India : 
4th., the manner in which India’s resources were being handed over to Britain did 
not do credit to the India Government ; and 5th., he objected to the way the Govern- 
ment were treating the Central Assembly in regard to adjournment motions. Mr. P. N, 
Sapru said that the winning of freedom was the paramount problem before them, 
and although he would deeply regret a partition of India, he held that questions like 
the geographical unity of India which in itself was a creation of a foreign power, 
were of secondary importance. Ho also claimed that the apportioning of responsibility 
for the August disturbances was of minor importance. The more important question 
was the transference of power to Indians. 

An appeal to the country to unite in the demand for Federation was made by 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands. He said that the presence 
of Indiana in the Viceroy’s Executive Council was a harbinger of coming events, 
when India’s Government would be completely in the hands of Indians. At present 
England and India were partners in the- great cause of world peace, and that part- 
nership guaranteed f peace and symbolized independence. The unity symbolized in 
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India’s Army, the War Effort and the National War Front provided the foundation 
of Federation, which must come to serve now and for the future peace. After 
referring to the perils that threatened India and the need for making a united effort 
to avert those vierils, he said : “Let an appeal go out from all India that Fede- 
ration should he brought into action and let us build from stage to stage that 
Federation till we get indei^endence, which is what India dtsires. Ho considered 
that that independence would crt'ate a sense of inter'de])endeuce and perlmps draw 
close India and England together, and it might bring other countrieK also to the 
great fold of world peace and world order, guarnntreing security and progress. 

Rai Bahadur S. K. Dan urged the Government to take energetic stej^s to im- 
prove the food situation in the country. He also asked for relief to labour in the 
interest of the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. M. Padshah said that India, while having no grouse about its present 
Defence expenditure, wanted to be spared from being over-burdened and he there- 
fore supported the demand that a ceiling be fixed for it. He protested against the 
position of Muslims in the Services and said that there had been hardly any improve- 
ment in their position, in spite of the Home Department resolution on com- 
munal represen tatioji and the periodical i)romi8e8 made by the Government in the 
Legislature. 

Mr. F. F. Kalikar maintained that Britain, whose agent the Goverii merit of 
India was, had failed in its duty to give attention to the establishment of major 
war industries in India. If the Government had taken proper care of that, he said, 
there would have been no need to place orders abroad for new types of aero])lancH. 

heavy machinery, etc. “rhere is no use finding fault with the Ihitish Government 

for not resolving the political deadlock. The solution is in the hands of tlie people,’’ 
declared ISir Mohd, Usman^ Leader of the House. “When there is no ngreenu'nt 
between all the important communities and interests, the transfer of power into the 
hands of a very anti-British and yiro-Japanese party will land the country in utter 
confusion and chaos.” Was this the time, he asked, to try this experiment when 
the whole country was engaged in a life and death struggle ? He said that six 
months after the rebellion of August last when Mr. Gandhi saw that there was 
no chance of Congress capturing the Government of this country, and did not like 
the Allied victories, he began his fast with the object of coercing the Government 
to come to terms with him. When the Government of India stood firm and refused 
to yield, Mr. Gandhi recovered from his fast. Sir Mohd, maintained 

that some political leaders who believed in the Gnudhian i)olicy of 
“quit India” and indirectly carried on his work, made statements and 
speeches which would not otdy go against the war effort of this country 

but would also directly help the enemy. The censorship was thoroughly justified, 
Home of the members opposite, went on Sir Mohd,^ had great faith in the demo- 
cratic form of Government. They found fault with the present Government of 
India for not being representative— as if India had enjoyed before the advent of 
the British in this country a democratic and representative form of Government. 
Recently we had witnessed the fate of democracy in this country, i’he moment 
the Congress Governments issigned in the provinces, it was an occasion of great 
festivity throughout the whole country, ending in the celebration of ‘'Deliverance 
Day.” Parliamentary democracy was not an indigenous institution. It had been 
imported from England to India and, in his opinion, had been a thorough failure in 
some of the provinces on account of the attitude of the Congress. I'lie Leader of 
the House continued: “It is to he regretted that the Opposition is now getting 
into the habit of constantly abusing and attacking the British Government. It 
does no good to anybody. Mr. Amery has rightly said that the British people 
need not be ashamed of the great services they have rendered to this country. 
To mention some of them, they have introduced into this country the British 
system of education, the British system of jiistit*e and British parliamentary insti- 
tutions and maintained law and order in this country. The majority of the people 
of this country realize and recognize the great work accomplished by Britain in 
India and are very grateful to tliem.” About the criticism that the Muslims and 
the minorities were not properly represenled in the Services, he gave the assurance 
that no a ministrative department could ignore their claims to a proper share in 
the administration of the country. 

During the Hrd reading of the Bill there were heated exchanges between 
Sir Mohammed Usman and members of the Opj>OBition led by Pt Kun7J'u, 
Mr. Sapru and Mr. Kalikar who entered vehement protests against Sir Mohammed’s 
observations oo the failure of democracy in India. Pt Kunzru said that Sir 
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Mohammpd had made it appear that the British Government were opposed to the 
establishment of democracy in India. He wanted to know whether that was the 
considered view of the India Government and whether they rej^arded all criticism 
as incitement to violence. He added that I ndianization of the Council was a 
“curse.” Mr. Kalikar asserted that if 8ir Mohammed was responsible to the 
House he would not have made those observations. The fault lay with the system. 
Mr. Sapru said tlnit the statement made by Sir Mohammed would have to be 
repudiated by Mr. Churclull and Mr. Amery. Mr. Hossain Imam said that 
Muslims did not believe in the western form of democracy and he therefore did 
not find fault with Sir Mohammed. He blamed the Sapru Coiifereuce for the 
Council expansion. Sir Mohavimcd reiterated that democracy had failed in India 
because Muslims would have nothing to do with it. It was not his fault if it 
were not palatable to some members. 

With regard to martial law in Sind, the Deputy-C-in-C, Gen Sir Alan 
Hartley^ said that it would be withdrawn as soon as the Hur menace was elimi- 
nated completely and the local police was strenj^^thened adequately for the purpose 
of maintaining order. He related the circumstniices in which martial law was 
declared at the request of the Sind Govcriiineut and the difliculties the troo{)8 and 
the ijolice had to contend against. He said : “Intcijsivc oi>cration8 by military and 
police over the tei» months have done a ^reat deal to break the Hur rebellion, 
arrest Hur lenders, destroy ganj^s of criminals and restore public confidence. On 
account of the difhculties of terrain and the large areas involved, it was found 
necessary to employ aircraft to assist the troops and police in the location of gangs, 
patrolling of curnmunications and ]>rotection of isolated localities against sabotage. 
Allegations that aircraft have used explosive bombs are quite untrue and had 
already been denied.” Gen Hartley said that Fir I’agaro had a fair trial in the 
military court. The Government had engaged at its own expense a well-known and 
leading ady_ocate of Hyderabad to defend the Fir. Every facility was given to him 
to cite witnesses for the defence and the trial was a hitgiby one, lasting 26 days. 
Gen Hartley countered Pt Kunzru’s remark that “the Army was the chief agency 
which fostered racial feeling,” by saying that it was the chief agency which fostered 
racial fellowship. There was hardly a race or caste or creed in the whole of this 
sub-continent which had not some re|)re8eiitaiive8 in the present day Indian Army. 
He said : “This best body of human beings, of different creeds, castes and races live 
together, work together and do their duties together in perfect amity. I should have 
thought, and I bdieve, that most membeis of this House will agree with me that 
the Indian Army is an example for the whole of India, as a symbol of Indian 
unity.” IlGj)lying to the allegation that racial discrimination was one of the 
reason why suitable Indian candidates were not coming forward for emergency 
commissions, Gen Hartley said that if the reference was to differences in pay, lie 
would only remark Miat the pay of the ICO in India was exactly the same as the 
pay of the British Service OHicer in England ; in fact, it was some what higlier in 
the earlier stages. He hoped tfiis would he regarded as a fair basis for fixing 
remuneration. “We always set our face,” he declared, “against what may he cons- 
truted as discrimination in general treatment.” In order to assist soldiers after 
the war to adjust themselves to civil life, he said, in addition to deferred pay, the 
Government credited amounts equivalent to deferred [>ay to a reconstruction fund, 
to he devoted for schemes for the permanent welfare of the soldiers. There were 
also other saving schemes which were nearing finality and about which announce- 
ment would be shortly made. Keferring to airfields, he said they had been 
sited with a view to the most ellicient prosecution of the war, both for the defence 
of India and also for operations against enemy-occupied territory. It would not be 
right . to allow considerations as to the peace-time utilization of such airfields to 
detract from operational efliciency : hut, subject to paramount operational needs, a 
considerable number of airfields had in fact been so sited as to make them extremely 
useful for communication in peace-time. 

The Commerce Secretary, Mr. N, E. Pillai announced that the Government 
bad decided to publish the report of the “fact finding committee” relating to the 
handloom industry. They had also under consideration a scheme for the proper 
control and distribution of yarn, lleferring to industrial development since the 
war, Mr. Pillai said that their policy had been to scrutinize every item of import 
and to see whether import could not be substituted by local production, with 
regard to availability of raw materials, economic production and possibilities of 
post-war survivaL Among non-ferrous metals a notable example of development 
was the production of aluminium. There had been substantial development in the 
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field of chemicals and many articles which were hitherto imported were now beinp; 
produced in India. Their cost of production showed that they would be able to 
face post-war competition. Mr. Pillai particularly mentionea satety razors, the 
production of which had been developed at a nunilier of centres and was sufficient 
to meet the vast requirements of the Defence Services and which would in peace- 
time g,o a lou^ way towards meeting civilian demand. Referring to powt-war plans 
he said that six Bub-committees of the Reeonstrnchon Committee had recently been 
set lip to deal with the different aspects of tlie problem. 

Referring to criticism relating to crants for Provincial Police. Mr. C. E, Jones, 
h'inance Secretary said that tlie princij.le was approved by the Standing Finance 
Coinmitteel as early as Septomiier q'he dangers from external aggression and 

internal commotion were so real and grave then that the India Government had 
advised the provinces to proceed with the scheme regardless of expense and that 
they would share iti the cost of the additional security measnres. As for Mr. 
Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Heserve Bank should not buy sterling at rates 
in excess of the otlicial rate, Mr. Jones said that in the opinion of the Government, 
operations of the Central Bank should not he carried on }u’imarily with a view to 
profit. As for depreciation allowance, In; said that the Government’s schednle had 
been, framed after a conference with tbc interests concerned. There had been no 
complaints until EPT was introduced, q'he Government would strenuously resist 
all attera})t8 to secure a higher depreciation allowance, because they were convinced 
that depreciation of plant and raachim ry had no relation to working of shifts. If, 
however, in individual cases it was proved to the satisfaction of the Government 
that the basic rate was inadequate, tlie Government would give t4ieir favourable 
consideration to these cases. Referring to the shortage of small coins, he gave 
figures to show how the output had increased in recent months. Mints were working 
24 hours at considerable risk to plant and machinery. A Jrd mint was expecti*d 
to commence work by June. Ue also exiH‘cted active public co-o}>cration to 
safeguard the poor man’s interest. Mr. Jones regretted that it was not in the 
interests of India to give details of Silver sales. J'he Silver market was an ex- 
tremely sensitive and siiecnlative market, which reacted on other markets and any 
disclosure of Silver transactions was hound to have serious reperenssions all round. 

Dealing with currency exjuinsion and inflation, tlie Finance Se<*rctary said 
that the operation of two factors, speculation and fear of invasion, was bound to 
result in a general rise in prices. Me claimed that the present expansion of currency 
did not justify the extent of the rise in prices. In recent months people in increas- 
ing numbers were writing and speaking on this ])roblcm and wore using iibrases 
such as “inflation” which created what might be called an “inflation ))sychology.” 
This was having a serious effect on the ignorant masses. The Government were 
fully aware of the potential dangers of such a situation, and would not hesitate to 
take effective steps to deal with it. They were determined to use all the resources 
at their command and he hoped that the Council would lend its full support to 
any anti-inflation measure the Government might bring in the future. War 
saving was the crux of the problem, declared Mr. Jones. The obvious way was to 
mobilize the resources of the country and return money to the Government in the 
form of loans. Those who generally cited the UK and the USA slionld know 
that war saving was the only method by which prices were being kept in check 
there. The existence of external assets would provide for rosumiition of the import 
trade and automatic contraction of currency. Increase in currency was therefore 
only a temporary phase. Mr. Jones asserted that sterling would not depreciate 
after the war as was feared by some persons. As for “joint war measures,’* he 
said that the term was used by the Finance Member two years ago. He, however, 
claimed that the result of the financial settlement was all to India’s good. India 
for instance would be able to show that she had paid off her foreign debt and had 
created a sufficient reserve to rehabilitate her industries after the war. The public 
debt of India had increased to a moderate extent. India would be able to show 
considerable progress in industrial expansion and would have trained personnel to 
man her industries. 

The Tobacco Excise Bill 

a9tli, MARCH The Council of Btate today adopted without a division the 
Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product Excise Bill as passed by the Legi- 
slative Assembly. The Opposition challenged a division on the motion for consi- 
deration of the Tobacco Bill but was defeated by 21 votes to 11. 

Opposition criticism against the Tobacco Bill was that it imposed not only an 
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additional burden on the poor consumer but excessive responsibilities on growers. 
They also expressed the apprehension that cultivation of tobacco might be given up 
altogether by a large number of growers, who would not like to sow a crop which 
would involve them in risks and troubles. The fear was also expressed by Paiidit 
H. N, Kunzru that a premium would be placed on the cultivation of tobacco by 
capitalists on small cultivators, lie also questioned the validity of the Bill as 
agriculture seemed to him a matter entirely under the control of the Provinces, 

Reiterating why his i^arty were opposed to the bill, Mr. Hossain Imam, 
Leader of the Muslim; League Party said that they were not going to support any 
taxation measure because the Government bad not given them a share in Uie 
government of the country. He referred to Mr. Fazlul Huq’s resignation and said 
pointers were coming up daily and proof multiplied to show the popularity of 
the League and the unanimity witli which it was representing the cause of Muslims. 

Mr. Skavax A. Lal^ l)cputy »Secretary, Legislative Department, referring to 
the constitutional validity of tlie Bill, quoted an authority on the Canadian Consti- 
tution which was similar to the Indian Constitution to prove that any measure 
which impinged on the Provincial sjihero was to the extent of ensuring the success 
of an essential Federal measure, “intra vires” of the Federal authority. He said 
the provisions of the Bill liad been brought to the notice of the Provincial 
Governments and none of them had questioned any of the provisions. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Harry Orecnfield, Director of Central Excises 
ex}>lained tlie w'hole system of licencing and returns and said the Government was 
anxious to get the growers on their side. He assured the House that the rules 
would bo worked lightly for the cultivators and that they should look forward to 
reaj)ing the benefit of the scheme for the improvement of tobacco cultivation as 
early as possible. Tlie House then adjourned. 

Indian Tea Control Amend. Bill 

30th. MARCH The Council of State this morning adopted the official Bill to 
amend further the Indian Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly, 

Assam Tea Labour 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. P. N, Sapru's resolution 
recommending the appointment of a commit tee to investigate the conditions of 
work and living, rates of wages, and methods of recruitment of workers in Assam 
tea gardens. The resolution was rejected without a division. Mr. H. C, Prior, 
Secretary, Labour Department, expressed sympathy with the resolution and declared 
that the Government of India considered that an enquiry of the kind suggested was 
necessary not only to investigate conditions of Labour on tea gardens in Assam, 
but also on other plantation areas in India but the inquiry could only be taktm up 
when the time was opportune. The reason why the Government were not able to 
accept the resolution at the present time was that the time was inopportune hu* 
conducting such an inquiry when the war and defence were uppermost in the minds 
of everybody in E. India. Moreover, in the interests of labour itself, an inquiry in 
the present abnormal times was not suitable to get a fair picture of tiie real 
conditions of the responsibility of holding an inquiry at the earliest opportune time. 
Visit to Security Prisoners 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General in Council to suggest to Provincial Governments that members of the 
Central Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps in their consti- 
tuencies where security prisoners were detained and allowed to perform tlie same 
functions for such prisoners as non-official visisors did for ordinary prisoners. The 
resolution was withdrawn after the Home Secretary, Mr. tJ, Conran Smith had 
explained the Government's viewpoint. The Home Secretary claimed that there was 
no difference of opinion between the Government and the Pandit as far as the 
question of non-official visitors visiting detenus including Congress security 
prisoners was concerned, The difference, however, lay in the personnel of non-official 
visitors. The Government maintained that the members of the Central Legislature 
had no special qualification for that type of work except if the object of the 
resolution was to discuss policies with Congress detenus. This, however, was not 
permitted under the rules governing iion-ofiicial visitors. Furthermore, in some 
Provinces members of Provincial Legislatures were already appointed ex-officio 
non-official visitors to jails, and the Government saw no reason to superimpose on 
them or supplement them by members of the Central Legislature. If, however, the 
object of appointing members of the Central Legislature as non -official visitors to 
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jaila was to amend or modify the jail rules, even then the Central Legislature was 
not the proper place to achieve that object, jail rules being entirely a Provincial 
subject. He disclosed that in the Chief Cominissioners’ Provinces non-official visitors 
were permitted to visit detenus including Conp^ress security prisoners and the 
Government were prepared to advise the Provincial Governments to do the same. 
The Government agreed that there should be non-official visitors for security 
prisoners. The Council at this stage adjourned till April 1. 

Hindu Succession Bu.l 


Ist. APRIL : — The Council of State to-day concurred in the resolution passed 
in the Ijegislative Assembly recommending that the Bill to amend and modify 
the Hindu law relating to intestate succession be committed to a joint committee 
of the Central Legislature. The Council elected the following to serve on the 
committee. Pandit H. N. Kunzru, Mr. P. N. Sapru, Rai Bahadur Sri Narayan 
Mahta, Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Ohaudhuri, Sir A. P. Patro, 
Sardar Bahadur Sirdar Sobha Singh, Mr. Hossain Imam and Mr. Shavax A. Lai. 

Recommending to the House his motion for reference of the Bill to a select 
committee Mr. Shavax A. Lai, Deputy Secretary, IjCgislative Department, said if 
complete unanimity in a community was to be a condition for bringing forward 
8 reformatory legislation it was tantamount to total prohibition of that legislation. 
Pandit H. N, Kunzru said that bare justice required that the status of a daughter 
should be raised and that she should have both in her father’s and father-in-law’s 
house greater independence than at present. He considered it his duty to support 
the principles underlying the Bill. He refuted the charge of haste brought against 
the Government and the Rao Committee and said the latter’s recommendation for 
the codification of Hindu law in successive stages was amply supported by Hindus. 
The Bill had therefore been drafted in deference to eminent Hindu ofiinion in the 
country. He appreciated “the statesmanlike attitude of the I^aw Member.” who 
had given several assurances to the opponents of the Bill, He did not think the 
Government could have taken ' a more reasonable view than that. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, replying remarked that much that he had to say had been 
said by Pandit Kunzru. He was not at all going to apologize for the legislation ; 
on the other hand, lie considered it a privilege that he brought forward a legisla- 
tion which was bound to improve the status of this country both internally and 
internationally. He related the circumstances since 1937 under which the Govern- 
ment undertook to bring forward this legislation, not of their own volition but 
faced with a barrage of private Bills on the subject of improving the position of a 
daughter. On the question of the removal of sex disqualification he would have 
no compromise. He challenged the critics to show him any “srut” proving that 
women could not hold property. If they could, he would instantly withdraw the 
Bill. He said by ymssing this legislation they would have met both the internal 
and external charges levelled against Indians with regard to the treatment of 
Hindu women and their rights. When the President put the motion to the vote, 
no one opposed it. The House adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Military Prisons Bill 


3rd. APRIL rhe Council of State adopted to-day the Military Prisons Bill, the 
Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Central Assembly. 

During consideration of the Military Prisons Bill, Pandit //. xV, Kunzru 
asked whether the military authorities were thinking of making rules for the 
appointment of non-official visitors to military prisons. In several provinces, 
even at the present time, non-officials had been appointed as visitors to civil 
jails. If military prisons were established and people who had formerly been 

confined in civil prisons were to be confined in these military prisons, R was 

desirable that there should be some means by which their grievances could be 

ascertained in the same way as those of the civil prisoners. . . . c u 

The Deputy C-iu-0. General Sir Alan Hartley, replying, said that as far as he 
was aware no such suggestion had ever been made. As regards British military 
prisons in this country, there were military visitors who were responsible fbr 
visiting these prisons and hearing complaints and seeing that the prisoners were 
properly treated ; and similarly Indian prisoners would have military and or air 

force oflficers as visitors. 

The Council at this stage concluded its Budget Session and adjourned sine die. 
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Esq., M.1..A., 

91. Beth Govind Das, m.l.a. 

92. Pandit Shambhui aval Mibra, 

M.L.A., 

93. Nawab Biddique Aij Khan, m.l.a. 

94. Beth Sheodass Daga. m.l.a., 

95. Waman Gopal Joshi Esq., m.l.a., 

^8) Assam — 4. 

96. Kuladhar Chaliha, Esq., m.l.a., 

97. Breejukta Ananga Mohan Dam, 

98. Abdur Kasheed Choudhury, Esq., 

99. P. J. Griffiths, Esq., c. i. e. m.l.a., 

(9) Delhi— I. 

100. M. Asaf All Esq., m.la., 

(10) Ajmer- Merwara — I. 

101. Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand 

SONI, O B.E., M.I..A. 

(11) North-West Frontier Province — I. 

102. Abdul Qaiyum, Esq., m.i^.a,. 

MOMINATED— (39). 

(a) Officials-(20). 

103. The Hon’bi.e Sir Reginald 

Maxwell, k.c.s.l, c.le., 

104. The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy 

RaISMAN, k.c.s.l, C.I.E., 

105. The Hon’ble Dew an Bahadur 
Sir Argot Ramaswami Mudaliar, 

K.C.S.L, 

106. The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

107. The Bon’ble Sir Jwala Prasad 

• BRIVASTAVA, K.B.E., 

108. The Hon’ble Sir Edward 

Charles Benthall 

109. The Hon’ble Dr. B. R, Ambedkar 


110. The Hon’ble Sir M. Azizul 

Huqub, c.le.. 

111. The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare 

112. 'I'HB Hon'ble Sir Asoka Roy 
IPL Zahid Hussain, Esq., c.le. m.la., 

114. Sir George Spence, k.c.i.b., c.s.l, 

m.l.a., 

115. Sir Gurunath Bewoou, c.le., 

m.l a., 

116. J. D. Tyson, Esq., c.b.e., m.l.a.. 

117. C. M. Trivedi, Esq., c.s.l, c.le , 

O.B.E.. M.L.A., 

118. L. J. D. Wakely, Esq., m.b.e., 

M.L.A., 

119. Dr, N. G. Abhyankar, Esq., 

M.L.A., 

120. Dr. T. G. P. Spear, m l. a., 

121. Y. N. Sukthankak, Esq., c.i.e., 

M.L A., 

122. H. Greenfield, Esq., c.i e., m.l.a., 

(b) Non-Officials— (19). 

123. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir 

Jawahar Singh, c.le., m.l.a., 

124. N. M. JoHjH, Esq., m l. a., 

125. Dr. Sir Rapanji Dinshaw Dalal, 

C.I.B., M.L.A,, 

12G. Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz 
Khan, c.i.e., o.b.e., m.l.a., 

127. Kao Bahadur N. Siva Raj. m.l.a., 

128. “Siiams-ul-’Ulema” Kamaluddin 

Ahmad, m.l.a., 

129. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib 

Bahadur, m.l.a., 

130. Seth Sunder Ball Daga, m.i^.a., 

131. KuNWARHA.TEE ISMAIEL AlIKHAN. 

132. Hony. Oapi’ain Sardar Bahadur 
Dalpat Singh, o.b.i., i o.m., m.l.a,, 

133. Saiyid Haidar Imam, Esq., m.la., 

131. Major Thakur Singh, m.c., o.b.i., 

m.l.a., 

135. Sir Henry Richardson, m.l.a., 

136. Khan Bahadur Shamsuddin 

Haider, o.b.e., m.l.a., 

137. Frank R. Anthony, Ksq , m.l.a., 

138. Mrs. Renuka Ray, m.l.a., 

139. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Habibur 

Rahman, m.l.a., 

140. Principal S. C. Chatterji, m.l.a., 

141. Piara Ball Kukeel Talib, Esq.. 

m.l.a., 



Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 10th. February to 2nd. April 1943 

Shortage Of Small Coins 

The Central Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at New Delhi 
on the 10th. February 1943. The news of Mr. Gandhi's fast became known just 
about the time the House was assembling and members received it with grave, and 
for the most part, silent concern. Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s 
representative was in the Distinguished Visitors* Gallery. 

The House discussed Mr. Baijnath Bajorid^s adjournment motion on the 
“failure of the Government of India to cope with the serious situation created by 
the shortage of small coins.” Members of the Muslim League and Nationalist 

g arties voted for the motion which was rejected by 32 votes to 26. Mr. Bajoria, in 
is speech, asked for a categorical answer to the question whether Government 
minted small coins for Australia. He asked for rigorous punishment for hoarding 
but not of people who kept small quantities of coins. 

In his reply to the debate, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman stated 
that the existing 2 mints, one in Bombay and another in Calcutta were working 24 
hours a day, turning out small coins at the rate of 125,000,000 pieces a month and 
it was hoped that when the 3rd mint was put up the output would be increased by 
30,000,000 pieces a mouth. Government had ample stock of metal and would go 
on turning small coins out as long as the demand was there. On the preventive 
side, he mentioned the recent Ordinances designed to facilitate detection of hoard- 
ing and punishment of hoarders. Referring to the complaint of minting coins for 
other countries, Sir Jeremy said that the minting of small coins was a lucrative 
operation and foreign orders for minting were accepted at a time when it was not 
expected that conditions would become so acute in India. In any case, foreign 
orders absorbed less than 1% of our capacity, and Government had slowed them 
down to the minimum. ^ 

Paper Control Order 

11th. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. 
Baijnath Bajoria^a adjournment motion to censure Government on their Paper 
Control Order. The Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted 
for the motion. Mr. Bajoria, initiating the debate, drew attention to the great 
hardship caused by the order requisitioning 90 per cent of paper manufactured in 
India. Mr. Bajoria explained that pre war Indian production of paper amounted to 
96,000 tons annually and the civil consumption then was 199,000 tons annually. 
This consumption had been reduced to 10 per cent, which would amount to about 
19,000 a year. 3 his worked out to about 4.8 per cent of pre-war consumption. 3 he 
Government consumption, on the other hand, had increased by 432 per cent since 
the war began. He admitted that the Government had cut down their demand by 
10 per cent, but there was still considerable room for economies. Sir Federick 
James characterised the Government of India a “Paper Government” and asserted 
it bad not yet begun to exercise any economies in paper consumption. He referred 
to the “wastage” in the P. W. I)., the Information Department, particularly in its 
publication, Indian Information and the Government generally in the publication 
of the Gazette of India and the Legislative Assembly Department, ^ir Frederick 
suggested that on the British model the Government of India should appoint a 
Paper Economy Committee of non -officials to assist the Government in the paper 
economy campaign and that the Paper Control Order should be rigidly enforced. 

The Labour Member, Dr. Ambedkar^ replying to the debate, explained that 
the Paper Control Order was merely a freezing and not a requisitioning order. 
3'he order was served on the mills and not on the stockists. The imt)licalion of these 
two factors was that the Paper Controller could allow the mills to sell more than 
10 per cent to the public and the public itself could buy its supplies from stockists 
ana hoarders of paper. Explaining the immediate causes for passing the order, 
Dr. Ambedkar said that in the first six months, April to September, Government 
demand for paper amounted to 34,000 tons. It was found that the mills had 
already delivered 16,000 tons. The Goveinment bad contracted for 25,400 tons of 
paper from the mills. The Government, therefore, were left with 9,000 tons to 
carry on for six months. They therefore revised their estimates and unified their 
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methodB of requisitioning paper. The position at the end of October was that 
the Government demand amounted to 41,5CX3 tons, while the mills could produce 
47,575 tons. In other words, the Government demand amounted to 87 per cent of 
the mills’ production for six months. This wus wliy the 90 per cent freezing order 
VFas issued by the Government. 4’he Labour INIember explained the measures the 
Government had adopted to increase j^roduction of pajicr. Firstly, they appointed 
Mr. Bhar^ava as Paper Production Commissioner. Secondly, they cut out non- 
essential luxuary varieties and restricted Government requirements to only a few 
easily manufactured standard qualities. Thfrdly the Government had settled the 
qualities that would keep each mill’s production at the maximum. By these methods 
the Government anticipated an increase of 12,000 tons in the pat)er production in 
India. The Government had also taken steps to economise paper by arbitrarily 
cutting down quotas for deimitments and had effected a saving of 11, bU) tons. He 
stated that by these methods the Government hoped to be able to make available 
to tlie public about 33 per cent of its normal paper consumption. Ho did not 
deny that there was room for further economy and he promised to bring to the 
notice of the departments concerned the suggestions made during the debate. Mr. 
Bajoria was not satisfied with the Government’s reply. ’I'he motion was pressed 
to a division and passed by 32 votes against 28 voles. 

Whipping Of Students In Sind 

12th. FEBRUARY : — “Whipping is one of the forms of punishment approved 
under Martial Law Regulations and the Government see no reason to interfere 
with the discretion of Martial Law tribunals in this matter,” said Mr. 0. M. 
Trivedi, War Secretary in re])ly to Mr. Navalrai in the Central Assembly to-day. 
Statistics were not available, he added, to show what t)ro|tortion of the youths 
whipped or caned in Sind were actual students, but the majority were of the 
student age. There was no case of fainting during the infliction of either whipping 
or caning. 

Sales of Silver 

The Finance Member reiterated in reply to Mr. ISavalrai that no sales of silver 
had been made to His Majesty’s Government since the beginning of tlie war 
at rates lower than the American acquisition rate for imported silver and that 
since the rise in that rate on August 31 last, His Majesty’s Government had not 
approached the Government of India for any further sales to them. 

• Defence of india Rules 

Arising from Sir Feroz Khan Moon’s answers to Mr. Mavalrai’s question on 
the working of the Defence of India Rules, Mr. Bajoria asked: Are the Govern- 
ment aware that the Defence of India Rules have superseded the Renal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code ? 

Pandit L. K, Maitra followed with the query : Are they aware that even for 
restitution of conjugal rights, the Defence of India Rules have I een used ? 
(Loud laughter). 

Pice Pieces 

The Finance Member, in reply to Mr. Navalrai, corrected a misundeistanding 
which, he said, had arisen in relation to the press re})ortH of »n observation made 
by him in the course of the debate on small coins. “It is not correct,” Sir Jeremy 
Raisman said, “that Government are withdrawing the old bronze pice pieces 
and melting them down either for new coinage or for any other pin pose. Such 
bronze coin as is returned and is serviceable is put back at once into circulation 
and it is contemplated that the two types of pice will remain in circulation 

together.” 

The present output of pice coins was ten million ])ieces a month, said the 
Finance Member, replying to Mr. Meogy. 'iliis, he added, would be augmented 
when the position in regard to small coin ot higher denominations had been res- 
tored. In addition, 30 million two-pice pieces were being minted every month. 
Tlie Reserve Bank suggested that the example set by the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co. and followed by the Calcutta Tramways by issuing coupons 
as substitute for one pice coins might he coi>ied by other companies and firms. 

Q. Is it the policy of the Government to encourage an extension of this 

practice ? 

A. Until the position can be restored, such expedients will be unavoidable. 

In reply to Bupplementaiies, the Finance Member added that though coupons 

of this kind were not legal tender, there was no reason why, in the abnormal 

situation, commonsense local arrangements should not be made. 
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Minting of Coins for Other Countries 

llie Firiflnce Member reiterated that, in accordance with the Government’s 
policy of ntilieing to the full their available refiOiirces to further the cause of 
ihe Allied NaHons, certain foreign orders were in the ))nfit undertaken from time 
to time mainly for Middle Eu^t. Bonie of these orders included coin of smaller 

denomination, d'he only order executed for Australia consisting of nine million 

bronze pennies and six million bronze half pennies was undertaken as long ago 
as I)ecember 1941. 

No foreign orders bad been acce)>ted since the small coin shortage became 
manifest in India atul the ‘rate* of execution of ontHintiding commitments was 
slowed down at om c to a minimum and now reiireseiited less than one per cent 

of our mintini.' capacity, dhese transactions were all carried out at a reasonable 

profit to (lovcrnment. 

Mr. Hajoria asked if the Finance Member woidd enquire into what happened 
to the large number of small coins paid into the railway stations and post and 
telegrajdi ofllces. 

Hir Jeremy explained tlrat in normal times these places had to be provided 
every day wdtb a corlain anioitnt of small coins and und(‘r present cotiditions, the 
net result of the transactiojis was an outgo of small coins and there was therefore 
only a small quantity of small coin available even at these places. 

Brothels in CUloutta 

In reply to Mr. Neogy, Mr. drivedi staled that following a strong remonst- 
rance on the ])art of the military authorities, the allegatimis made agaiust those 
anthoiiticH in tlu! Novcnd)cr issue of the (’alculta IdcM-csan Record about the 
pnnision of brothels for tlio fighting forces were substantially withdrawn in an 
arti(de in tlie Lccembcr issue. 

d'he (loverument of India bad been informed as follows by the Provincial 
Government as regards the question wdtetber nspeetable i>eople of the localities 
concerned were asked to leave their houses in order to make way for brothels : 
“With the arrival of large numbers of troops, brothels sprang up in various 
localities in Calcutta. Numbers of these were at once (dosed down, but some 
started in tlie vicinity of (‘xisting brothels w’ere allowed for a time to remain : but 
tlierc WHS no qin-stion ot turning residerits out of their bouses to make way for 
such establislMUcnts, nor was any action with the object taken ; and on receipt of 
various complaints, including com|>laints from tiio Metro])olitan of India, these 
w'('rc also (dosed down. No brothels for the tr(K)i>B have been provided by the 
authorities.” 

“It is no imrt of Ibe policy of the civil or the military authorities,” added Mr. 
Trivedi, “to provide biotluds for troops or to assist in such tn’ovision.” 

Govt, and the PuKSfi 

Bardar Bant Bingh asked a number of (inestions about the ‘ breach” between 
the GovernnH'Ut and the Indian Ibess over the i)nblication of news concerning 
Professor PbanHali’s fast, 

Q. Wlnit ste])s do tlie Govc^rnment ]>ropose to take to conciliate the Press ? 

'Ihe Home Mem Inn- : As what the hon. Member calls the breach has been 
dosed, this j'art of I lie question does not arise. 

JMr. Navalrai : Is the breach com]>let(ly dosed ? 

dhe Honu! M( mber : A breach is eitiier closed or Oj-en. I think it is closed. 
(Laughter). 

Q, Is the Press satisfied ? 

A. I have no means of knowing that. 

^ Air Raid Casualties 

The Civil Defence Becretary. replying to Mr. Chattopadliyaya, gave details of 
the time and date and niiml)er of air raids in Calcutta, Chittagong and Feni areas 
from September 16, 1942 to February 10, 1943. 

In reply to supplementaries, Mr. Bymons said that the total casualties in 
all raids in India since April 194‘J were 348 killed and 459 wounded. 

War Position In The East 

Mr. C. A/. Trivedi read out a lengthy answer to a question on the situation on 
the Eastern and Bouthern borders of India. 

'\ \\Q President pointed out that the object of interpellations was to elicit answers 
on definite points and it was a well established rule of the House that during 
question time any lengthy statement on any subject was not the proper way a 
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replying. What the Chair would suggest was that ns regards the war situation 
the Government might consider whether it was not dcgirnblc to issue a proper 
statement and whether the Meinl^rr responsible for Ucfeiiee sliould not take the 
House into confidence in some other manner so far as the progresH of war was 
concerned. 

Mr. Trivedi^ in his reply to the question, stated ; 

“d’he defence policy on the Kastcrn border of India, wiiich \v;\s necessary 
during the time when the Huriua Army had to be reorganised and re-equipped 
following its withdrawal, has now given place to one in whieh the armed forces 
in India are only wailing for the most snitnhlo moment to lake tl.o ofTensive. 
During the Summer of last year there was every possibility that tb(‘ Japanese 

would follow up our withdrawal by atteuj]>ting to invade Northern Assam and our 

forces were disposed to meet not only the threatened land invasion, hnt also the 

possibility of a 8eal)orne attack either in Bengal or on the coast of l^astern and 
Southern India. 

“The eastern frontier may be considered in two i>arts : the Assam-Burma border 
and the frontiers of Eastern Bengal. In the former, there has been, ns yet, no 
major encounter with the enemy and aciiviiy has been cOnfimMl to patrolling by 
both sides, 'I he situation is, however, very satisfactory, the inoriilc of tin* troops is 
high and we may he confident of the results of any action witli tlio enemv. 

“On the Bengal Frontier, we have made an advance down the Arakan (’oast 
which has removed the immediate land threat to the Bet^gal Frontier and has 

carried our ])res8ure against tlie enemy’s forward troops info Japanese-fX'cnpii'd 
territory. J'here is little which I can add to the reports which have been published 
in the press, except to sav that, owitig to maintenance ditlicnlties in a ooiiritry 
largely devoid of roads suitable for military transport, 0]>crationH liavc necessarily 
been slow. 'I'lie morale of the troops in this area also is very high and good rela- 
tions prevail with the civil t)Ot>ulatiou who have given our troops much assistauco. 
The Royal Indian Navy has i>layed its part in the Arakan operations in support of 
our military forces. In the air, our forctii and those of oiir Americati allies are 
being steadily augmented with modern types of aircraft, and bomlrer formations are 
regularly attacking military obj-'ctiveH in areas occupied hy the cnemv, v\liilc other 
aircraft carry out fighter svveef)H and escort duties. 'I'ho reHults of these air 
operations have been most satisfactory. 

“In Southern India, energetic ]>reparationa for defence still continues; but 
although the threat of sea-borne invasion has not entirely disappeared, allied naval 
snecesses in the South-West Pacific have (considerably rcdiua'd tin* possilulity of 
such attacks and our forces are fully suMicient to deal witli any attack which could 
possibly develop. 

Jaf Air Raids 

“There have been no naval or land attacks on tho frontier of Tiuha. Enemy 
air forces have, however, attacked certain areas in Eastern India. (Uiittagong 
district has been raided ten times and on tlm whole damage has been slight. 
There have been five attacks in the Feni area which have caused negligible damage. 
On three occasions in October 1942, aerodromes used by American forces were 
bombed. Calcutta has been raided seven times and full reports of these raids have 
appeared in the press. Apart from this, there have been no other air raids on India 
during the last six months. 

“I am afraid that it is not possible for me to give details of defent'e arrange- 
ments, since these details might assist the enemy in planning further attacks. 
The Hon ’hie Member may, however, rest assiiied that ad< quale precaul ions have 
been taken and that full use is being made of modern equipment, Our defences 
are capable of dealing with any scale of attack which tlie enemy is likely to 
deliver. It is, of course, impossible to guarantee interception of enemy aircraft 
but the recent successes of our night fighters over the (Jalcutta area have provided 
impressive evidence of what the enemy is up against in any attempt to penetrate 
far into Indian territory,” 

Alleged Police Excesseb 

The House next resumed discussion of Mr. K, C Neogy's resolution moved 
in the last session urging an enquiry, by a committee of members of the Flonse 
into allegations of “excesses” committed by the police and the military in dealing 
with the recent disturbances in the country. The debate did not conclude to-day 
and was adjourned to the next non-official day, February 18. 

In the course of the debate on Mr. Neogy’s resolution, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, 
in an unreserved denunciation of the movemeiit which followed after August 8 
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laBt, declared that it lacked not only an appreciation of the grave international 
situation, but also lacked all sense of proportion ; it was a movement for the 
enslavement of India by the Japanese. He believed that the people responsible for 
it has been arrested too late. He, however, could not see how ‘'excesses’’ could be 
justified in suppressing disturbances. In the interest of the war effort these 
excesses could not be allowed to occur. At present in the provinces a policy of 
frightfulness was followed in order to terrorise the people and it fell on the 
Government to enquire into cases of intimidation and terrorisation and to punish 
those responsible for them. 

Pandit Nilakanta Das urged that instead of entrusting the enquiry to the 
members of the House, the investigation should be carried out by a judicial body 
to he appointed l)y the Government. He wanted to incorporate this amendment 
in the resolution. 

Sir Mohd. Yamin Khan (Muslim League), supporting the amendment of Dr. 
Ziauddin that tiie enquiry should also be held into the “excesses” on the other side, 
said that tlie policy of the Muslim l.«eague had been not to allow or tolerate 
excesses by any party, either by hooligans or those in charge of law and order. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked if any steps had been taken to verify the allega- 
tions made in the House during the last session against the Government. The 
Government’s ]iresent polif^y was a negation of the Rule of Law, 

Mr. Govin l Deshnnikh and Mr. Lalchand Naralrai further supported the 
resolution, i^lr. Deshmukh giving details of incidents in his province, the Cen^tral 
ITovirices, ifuluding those of Chimiir. Mr. Navalrai said if the Government opposed 
tin; demand for an enquiry, it would be construed as an attempt to screen their 
own men. 

Tim Home Member, Sir Reginald MaxwelL replying to the debate, announced 
that the Government would oppose all attempts to place their employees in 
the dock, I’ublic servants must be Bup])Orted, he said, in all their legitimate 
actions. 'I'he House, ho was sure, would agree that all outrages must 
be suppressed by all means available. Law and Order would become 
impossible if Government servants had to face an enquiry as proposed by 
the resolution. Without a firm and loyal ])olice and public services the writ of the 
House and similar institutions could not run. 

The Government had not been idle since the resolution was first debated 
last session. They had scut round to the Provincial Governments copies of the 
debate for such action as lh(;y thought fit to take. He explained that no enquiry 
was ])ORBiblo into vague and indefinite allegations and most of the allegations made 
during the debate were vague, indclinite or represented only one side of the story. 
For instance. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s story of Nanderbagh omitted the fact that 
the police had to deal with a mob of over 1,000 strong, which was pelting stones 
and brickbats on the former. The politic fired 19 rounds. Fourteen i)eople were 
injured and five killed, hut only one amongst those killed and three amongst the 
injured were under 10 years of age. The House must remember that Mr. Jamna- 
das iMehta was not present on the spot and his statement was based on hearsay 
evidence. 

Mr, Nengy : Was tlve hon. gentleman present on the spot ? Sir Reginald : No. 

Mr. Neogy : 'J'hen his statements are equally based on hearsay statements. 

Bir Reginald referred to the Law Member’s speech on the resolution during 
last session and said that the Government entirely stood by the assurances given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed then. “Government entirely deny that there is any policy of 
frightfuluess as alleged by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta”, he declared. The Home Mem- 
ber asserted tlmt no excess were committed and no excessive force was used in 
putting down the disturbances of last August. If excesses had taken place, they 
represented only isolated cases and not the general policy of the Government. The 
Governments concerned, however, had taken action against persons in those cases. 
For instance, cases against policemen were pending in C. P., U. P. and Delhi. As 
these excesses were not a part of the general i>olicy of the Government, there was 
no case made for an All-India enquiry. 

'Ihe Home Member asked the House to be careful in judging so-called excesses. 
The House must remember that it was the mob which was violent to begin with and the 
police had the arduous task of restoring order and protecting Government property. 
Sir Reginald disclosed that till the middle of November last, 49 fatal and 1.363 non- 
fatal cases amongst the police force were reported from mob violence. Mob violence was 
responsible for detroying or badly damaging 192 police stations and posts. 494 
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Government biiildinp^s, 318 rnilwaj stations and 309 post and telegraph oflBces* 
There were 103 cases of serious damage to railway track and 11,285 cases of serious 
damage or destruction of telegrft})h and telephone lines and installations. There 
were three cases in which military property and installations were destroyed or 
damaged. There were 14 fatal cases ana 70 non-fatal cases amongst the military 
from mob violence. These figures would indicate the seriousness of the rebellion, 
the government had to face in this conn try. 

As for women and children the Horae Member said that it was not denied 
that in dealing with mob violence of the character referred to above, in some cases 
innocent persons had sufTered. But he assured the House that it was not wilful 
action against them. The House, he said, must also take into consideration how 
innocent persons were made to snficr by mob violence and bomb outrages in various 
})arts of India. He was »urj>iisod that no demand had been made for an enquiry 
into the conduct of the periKUrators of such outrages. Looking from this point 
of view, Sir Ziauddin’s ameiidnient was more logical. The Government, however, 
were opposed to any enquiry and, therefore, would oppose the resolution and the 
various amendments. 

Dr. Ra/mer/t gave full supi)ort to the resolution. He had not concluded 
when the debate adjourned (o the next non-oiricial day and the House took up 
Mr. Jamanadas Mehta’s adjournment motion. 

Inadicquac:y of Dearness Allowance 

Mr. Janmadas Mcht(ds adjournment motion, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the dearness allowance recently given to non-railway Government employees 
was next debated and rejected by 37 votes to 27. Members of the Muslim League 
Party voted for the motion. The European Group voted against it, although 
earlier in the sitting when Government obj^‘cted to admitting the adjournment 
motion and the Chair asked sui)port<3rs of the motion to stand, members of the 
Earoi)ean Group were among members who stood. 

Aloving his adjournment motion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criticised the Govern- 
ment policy with regard to the question of dearness allowance to all low-paid 
servants and said tliat wiiereas the cost of living had risen by 103 per cent the 
maximum compensation granted to a low-paid Government servant was only 21 
per cent. What should have been done was that the low-paid staff should have 
been treated as they were in Heptember 1930, He also i)rote8ted strongly against 
the “conduct of the Government for not consulting the representatives of the 
various employees most vitally affected by the rise in the cost of living”. In any 
case, he said, those living on the verge of starvation should be fully compensated. 

Replying to the motion, Dr. Amhedlcdr said that it raised two points, namely, 
the meagreness and inadequacy of the dearness allowance announced on January 
23 and the failure of the Govern merit to consult the represeiitalives of the trade 
unions. He said he had great sympathy with the motion, but it was evidently 
based on misunderstanding. There was no finality in the decision of the Govern- 
ment and there was no reason to assume that the amount granted could not be 
altered subsequently. It was a matter for the Government to decide the form of 
any further dearness allowance whether it should be in cash or foodstuffs. With 
regard to the other ]3oint, he explained that there was no difficulty in contacting 
the representatives of labour. 'Ihe Government could easily do so in the case of 
railwaymen, whose Federation existed, but similar contact with other departments 
could not be established for want of single representative bodies. Even then, he 
pointed out, that the Government made efforts to consult the representatives of 
the postal employees and the secretariat staff. The policy of the Government was 
that it always consulted its workers in such matters as far as possible. 

Railway Budget for 1943-44 

15th. FEBRUARY The Railway Budget for 1943-44 was presented in the 
Assembly today. Presenting the estimates. Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, 
forecast for 1942-43 a surplus of lls. 36.28 crores (Rs. 8.20 orores more tlian last year 
and Rs. 8.33 crores more than the original estimate) and for 1943-44 a surplus of 
Rb. 36.04 crores. Increase in earnings, he said, had been almost continuous, though 
varying in extent practically from beginning of the year, except during periods affected 
by political disturbances and widespread sabotage, when a decrease occurred only in 
goods traffic. The broad fact was that in spite of a severe strain, the Railways had 
succeeded in maintaining the life of the country while meeting the demands of the 
military and every essential industry. Food had been given high transport priority and 
would be transported at all events. 

20 
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In his review of a vear of ‘ unparalleled activity and prosperity’’ for Indian 
State-owned railways, Sir Edward said : “Prosperity is illusory but although critics 
will give the Railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that if that 
been earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price of what 
we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of the available equipment. 

“For the Army, we are running more than 400 s)>ecial troop trains every 
month, and we estimate that in the current year we shall carry 15 millions 
tons of military traffic, compared with 500, (X)0 tons in peace-time. 

‘‘The Railways have provided a large number of vehicles, specialized and 
otherwise including ambulances, for use in India and on other fronts, and also 
a very large mileage of sidings and a number locomotives and wagons for. 
Army Depots; while 19, OCX) men in railway workshops have made a notable 
contribution on the munitions front. 

“We have the assurance of the military authorities that the requirements 
of the Army have been met satisfactorily”. 

In 1942-49 total traffic rcc'eipts were expected to be Rs 149.1 crores (Rs. 144 
crores from State-owned lines and Rs 5,^ crores frotn worked linos), i. e. lis. 14 
crores more than last year and Rs. 19 crores more tlian the original estimate. 
Total working expenses including Rs. 1 '.58 cu-orcs for dcprcciai ion and Rs. 2.67 
for payment to worked lines arc Rs. 80,52 crores, and exceed last year’s expenses 
by Rs. 7 crores. Of tlie expected surplns of Rs. 90 28 crores, general revenues 
will receive the originally budgeted amount of lis. 20.13 crores, wincli is Rs. 2.96 
crores over and above the current and arrear contribiitions actually due from 
railways under t)ie exist ing convention and the railway (hpieciation fund 
will receive Rs. 10.08 crores, the balaiu'c of Rs. 7 lakhs going to railway reserve. 
The depreciation fund will also receive Rs. 0.90 croit^s by transfer from the 
the railway reserve and the railways’ debt to the deprtjcistion fund will thereby 
be wijied out. The balance in the fund will be Rs. 8-M9 crores. 'J'he balance 
in the railway reserve will i)e about Rs. 50 lakbs, 

Against a works ])rogramme of about 20J crores, including Rs. 4.J crores for 
the balance of the [)urcba8e jwice of the 15 and N W and R and \i Myn. there is a 
provision of Rs. 24 crores (Rs. 19 (*iore.s froin (*a)'ital and Rs. 11 crores from 
depreciation fund), more than half of which is for locomotives and wagons. 

Sir Edward pointed out that despite a vigorous cam)tivign to induce passen- 
gers to travel only when they must, there had bc^'n an incrense of 9.000 million 
passenger miles last year as com])ared with 1998-99, wliile this year these figures 
had been exceeded, llcductions in paHsenger train services amounted to a 
saving in train miles of approximately 97% of the i)ro-war figure, and this 
curtailment had been necessary to provide for military and goods trafiic and to 
conserve coal stocks. 

He could offer no hope at nil of any irnprovemctit in respect of comfort 
or speed in jmssenger travel sO long as yniority demands continued, but if it was 
any solace to passengers in this country, he would mention that he 

had been informed recently by a prominent American railway official that in 
the U. S. passenger trains were on certain lines subject to the same great delays 
as in present-day India. 

No change in fares and freights is contemplated in 1943-44, and the budget 

estimate assumes traffic receipts of Rs. 15 crores. Rs. 75 lakhs more than the 
current year. Total working expenses, including depreciation and payment to 

worked Hines, are estimated at Rs. 88.14 crores, Rs 1.02 crores more than the 
current year. Of the surplus of Rs 90.04 crores, to which strategic lines 

contribute Rs. 29 lakhs, Rs. 27,10 crores will go to general revenues and Rs. 
8.94 crores to railway reserve. At the end of the year there will be a balance 
of Rs. 84 crores in depreciation fund and Rs. 9^ crores In railway reserve. 

He paid a tribute to railway officers and staff, of whom 99.7% are Indians 
or Anglo-Indians, for their loyalty during the open rebellion of last autumn 
and for carrying on in dangerous areas. They had deserved well of India during 
a difficult year. No less than 126,000 men serving therein have voluntarily 
enrolled the Defence of India Units. 

Referring to the grant of relief to railway workers he said : “In addition to 
dearness allowance, numerous other arrangements have been made to assist them, 
Buch as family evacuation concessions, war injury relief, emergency allowances, 
educational concessions and so on. The scheme of dearness allowance sanctioned in 
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August 1942 is estimated to cost Rs. 5 crores a year." Grain shops had been opened 

which were gradually being extended to supply other necessities of life at prices 
which would help stabilize the cost of living for the workers. 

Stating the position of wagons and locomotives he said : “So far, we have 
placed orders for 9,973 broad gauge wagons of which we have received 265 and 
expect to receive about 6,2137 by the end of 1943-44. Of metre gauge wagons we 
have ordered 736, all of which we expect to get. Pressure has been maintained on 
the UK and US Governments for the supply of broad gauge locomotives, and 
although some outstanding orders on England liave been suspended, arrangements 
have now been made for the supply of 40 heavy goods engines from America. 
Deliveries of these are exi^ected to begin in June 1943. 

“Indian railways are also to receive 12 metre-gauge heavy goods engines from 
England and 80 from Airioricn. It is hoped that 40 heavy goods engines for the 

broad gauge will be followed by 14') more goods engines, but the date when these 

may be expected has yet to be settled. It has been requested that arrangements be 
made for the supply of a further 150 broad-gauge locomotives during 1944. 

The house will be interested to know that plans are already actively being 
prepared to set up a locomotive eoustruetion shop in India during the war if 
physically possible, although this is unlikely owing to the ditliculty of securing 
tilant and raw material, and if not, as part of the immediate post-war reconstruc- 
tion plan. 

Referring to the transport of food he stated that, in order to remedy the 
serious mal-distribution wbicli was tlie chief eausji of the present grave food situation 
rather than any substantial shortage of food grains, special ]>riority had been given 
to the movement of foodstuffs atnl assurcfi the House tliat so long as the need 
arose, foodstuffs would be moved in high priority. If confidence were restored and 
bumper rabi eroi)8 were iiarvested the railways would be further strained to move 
such crops promptly but it w’ould bt' done. 

By the end of the current year, the railways hoped to pay off completely the 
debt botli to general revenues and to the detucciation fund. In the division of the 
next year’s surfdus 2 conflicting interests had to be considered, viz., the lU’ovision 
of adequate funds to cover post-war rehabilitation and to mei^t interest charges in 
periods of trade (lei)resHion on the one hand, and the pliglit of the general taxpayer 
on the other. According to Hir bJdward, in peace-time the eoiivenfion had brought 
the railway finances into a most imuIous (position from which they had been seciired 
for tlie present liy the ulinonnal eonditions of a world war. 4'lie convention had 
equally failed in war-time since it gave iinuUquate relief to tlie general tax-payer 
and it has been necessary to introduce a moratorium from time to time in order to 
secure to general revenues an increased share of the surplus. The Government had, 
therefore, decided to abandon so much of the existing separation convention as 
provides for contributiou and alloi-atiou of the suri)luB to general revenues and to 
distribute the surplus expected from commercial lines in 1943-44 between general 
revenues and railways in the proportion of 3 to 1 

Till a new convention was adopted the distribution of each year’s surplus 
would be decided “ad iioc” after duly weighing the respective needs of general 
revenues and railways. A resolution seeking the approval of the Assembly to this 
arrangement would be moved later during the session. He considered that these 
proposals, which were an initial step towards a fresh settlement, were a reasonable 
mean between the claims of Jtailways and general finance. In the opinion of the 
Railway Department, from a financial point of view, it would be thoroughly unsound 
to allocate such a large percentage of railways surplus to general revenues unlesB 
railways were relieved of the burden of a fixed annual contribution, regardless of 
whether a surplus is actually earned or not, and that the canons of sound railway 
finance dictated that apart from contribution to the depreciation fund at least 8 
crores per annum should be set aside annually to railway reserve. 

It was not proposed to ask the House to consider the terms of a new con- 
vention until it was possible to foresee, with greater certainty, the future trend 
of railway earnings. The Government’s proposals provide a fixable arrangement 
which, while relieving the raiways of the necessity of making heavy provision out of 
of surpluses, prosperous times to meet future fixed contribution to general revenues 
would enable them to make some substantial provision to meet post-war contin- 
gencies and at the same time make large contributions when most needed to general 
revenues for the benefit of the lax-payer. 

In conclusion Sir Edward said : “In war-time it is not the profits but the 
service rendered which must be the measure of succesB in railway operations. In 
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thecoming ye®r. I praji to use Mr. Churchill’s words, that railwaymen may 
escape blood and tears, but come what may, we will dedicate ourselves to another 
year of sweat and toil to the service of the nation and to the cause of victory.” 

Food Grains Situation 

15th. FEBRUARY : — “The net gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943 
after taking into account the increase in our requirement, will not exceed 2.000,000 
tons, representing a deficit of not more than 4% in our total annual production of princi- 
pal food grains,” said Mr. N. R. Sarke7\ Food Member, initiating a 2-day debate on food, 
fuel, drugs and standard cloth. “In some of the years immediately preceding the 
war we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain,” 
Mr. Barkar added. “The carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood 
US in good stead, but even after allowing for this, the Hoiihc will agree that the 
estimated deficit as such is certainly not of an order that will warrant any panic 
or alarm. The scarcity of which we hear so much at ])re8ent is confined almost 
entirely to the urban centres of the country. VVe must realize that there is no 
suggestion of a famine in the country hut a stringency which it is hoped will be 
temporary in the urban centres of the non-agricultural production. 31ie effect of 
the measures taken by Government, he said, had been seen in the i)a8t faw days. 
Government agenls operaiing in the runjah Imd l)ecn able to purchase over 60,000 
tons of wheat as against the 8,(KX) and odd tons which was all that they could 
purchase during the month previous to the lilting of the control price. These 
purchases had no doubt been effected at a price considerably above that fixed by 
the recent control measures. It was encouraging however that the price, despite 
the heavy pun^hases of the last few days, was still failing and there was good 
reason to hope that it would fall still further. Goveriuncnt, he assured the House, 
did not propose to relax control over the trade in grain. While their policy was to 
free the primary wholesale markets from price control, they contemplated that the 
retail prices for grains would continue to be controlled on the basis of the prices 

S revailing in the primary wholesale markets. Summaviziug the present position, 
Ir Barker referred to the steps taken to improve the supply position and said that 
in addition to the grow-morc-food and folder campaigns, the arrangement for 
imports of wheat from abroad and the scaling down of exports to neighbouring 
countries, there would soon be a drive to cut down all internal wastage in food 
consumption. Referring to standard cloth, Mr Barker said that it would reach the 
market by April. The debate was udiourned to February. 17. 

Rkleabk of Mahatma Gandhi UtuiED 

Pandit L. K. Maiira next moved an adjournment motion on Mr. 
Gandhi’s fast and ai)i)ealed to members of the House to set aside all 

political considerations and iinite in demanding the ‘ immediate and unconditional” 
release of a great Indian who, be said, was n vend by all clusBes of ])eople. 

He was Bu])])orted by Mr, N, M, Jo,shi\ l^ardar Sant Stng/i, Dr. P. /V”, 

Banerjee, and Mr. T. T, Krishna machari. Sir Henry Richardson, Naivabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan and Bir Con asj Jehavyir put forward ollnr y)oints of view. 

Pandit Maitra said he was not concerned with vindicating Mr. Gandhi’s 
political policy. But, he asserted, on an impartial perusal of the correspondence it 
would appear that Mr. Gandhi could not by any honest man be accused of personal 
complicity in the violence that swept over the country. 

Mr, Joshi said that if Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally, he would 
reconsider the situation. He himself had said so in his letter. Mr. Gandhi had 

said be wanted to help the couiitiy out of the present situation. 'I'he question had 

been asked why should not Mr. Gandhi condemn violence from prison 7 Mr. Joshi 

said it was against the dignity of a human being to ask him to express opinions 

while in prison in order to secure release. It was wrong and unworthy of the 
British people and of the Government of India to impute motives to Mr. Gandhi 
and say that the fast was blackmail. 

Sardat Sant Singh asserted that the position now was the result of frustration 
caused by the absence of a National Government at the Centre. He urged Mr. 
Gandhi’s release in order to enable him to review the situation in the country 
and evolve a better order for the world. 

Dr, P, N, Banerjee said the object of the motion was not to censure the 

Government but to save a precious life about which people all over the world were 

greatly perturbed. 
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Mr T, T. Krishnamachari protested against the use of the word blackmail and 
said it would go down in history as having been flung against the greatest among 
living Indians. 

Nawabzada Liaqvat Ali Khan expressed full eympatby with the sentimental 
concern which the Hindu members felt over the self-inflicted ordeal which Mr. 
Gandhi was undergoing and he joined in the hope that he would survive the ordeal. 
After reiterating the Muslim league declaration that there was no freedom for 
tliis country unless every nationality in it was made to feel free, Nawabzada 
Liaquant Ali Khan said that the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr, 
Gandhi did not disclose any likelihood of any eflbrt being made to secure a Mindu- 
Muslim settlement. He requested the mover and his supporters to convince him 
^the speaker) that if Mr. Gandhi was released there was a probability of a ITindu- 
muslim settlement. The correspondence revealed that the Viceroy believed that the 
Congress was an enemy of the country and yet the Muslim League was asked to 
come to terms with the Congress belore the British would transfer power to other 
Indians. The Muslim League, he said, had not the power and authority, and it 
could neither support the release nor the detention of Mr. Gandhi. It was the 
Government’s duty to maintain law and order and it was their resi)on8ibility to 
decide for themselves whether this could be done by Mr. Gandhi’s detention or his 
release. If the Muslim League was in power and in a position to control the 
situation then it would have been for it to decide, but as it was the League did 
not propose to take responsibility when it had not the means to control the situation 
that might be created in the country. 

Si7' Henry lUchardHon (European Group) said that puttir)g aside political 
views, his Group fully understood and appreciated the great respect and reverence 
which Mr. Gandhi commanded and they fully sympathized with the horror which a 
fatal result to his fast would evoke. On the other band, they viewed with no less 
horror the deaths of all those innocent victims who died violently as a result of 
the declaration of civil disobedience. "J'he fast was no less a threat to autliority 
without which there would come a chaos which his Group dared not contem])late. 
The fast was coercion and no Government worth the name could submit to it and 
retain any authority. His Group, therefore, fully approved the attitude which the 
Government had taken. 

Sir Reginald AJaxwcll referred to Mr Gandhi’s demands, and said that the 
Government, without granting any of them, informed Mr. Gandhi that they would 
release him for the purpose and for the duration of the fast in order to make it 
clear that they disclaimed responsibility for its consequences. On that Mr. Chindhi 
replied that if he were released he would at once abandon the fast and that he had 
conceived the fast only as a prisoner. ’J'hus, if he were released the object for 
which he declared his fast although still unfullilled would recede into background. 
As a free man he would neither demand these objects nor fast. Interpreted in 
this way, his fast would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release. 
'J'he Home Member went on to quote from Mr, Gandhi’s earlier writings, declaring 
that hungerstrike had positively become a jdague and it was well that the Working 
Committee had condemned -the practice in unequivocal terms so far at least as 
hungerstrike for discharge from imprisonment was concerned. Continuing, Sir 
Reginald said Mr. Gandhi was the acknowledged leader of an open rebellion in 
which he denied the authority of the existing C-iovernment and sought to overthrow 
it. Before that, he was entitled to be heard by the Government like any otlicr 
subject and was heard. But by declaring civil war, i. e. repudiating the method of 
discussion, he forfeited that right so long as he remained an open rebel. He could 
not claim to function except through the success of his method. He could not 
take part in public life under the protection of the law he denied. He could be a 
citizen yet not a subject. This was the position resulting from the Congress 
resolution of August 8. In some of the published correspondence, Mr. Gandhi had 
made much of his intention of seeking an interview with the Viceroy. But the 
Congress resolution still stood together with Mr. Gandhi’s own words ‘do or die.’ 
It was not the method of ]>eaceful persuasion to come to the person whom you 
wished to convince, armed with a resolution declaring mass rebellion. He also 
quoted from Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the AI.C.C. after the resolution of August 8 
was passed, when Mr. Gandhi declared he was not going to strike a bargain and 
he was not going to be satisfied with anything else than complete freedom. 

I'he Home Member went on to repeat that the Government did and must 
hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for the recent happenings that had so disturbed the 
peace of India, caused so much loss of life and property of innocent persons and 
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brought the country to the brink of a terrible danger. Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues might seek to repudiate their method now that it had proved unsuccessful 
but none-the-less the responsibility was theirs. 'J'hose deeds could not be undone. 
If Mr. Gandhi wishes to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken for 
himself without consulting the Working Committee. Could he then, without cancel- 
ling the Congress movement, without even assurances for the future, claim at any 
moment to step back as though nothing had ha])pened into the public life of the 
country and be received by the Government and society as a good citizen ? When, 
therefore, the Government found that the fast could only be prevented by 
unconditional release, they had no choice but to adhere to the policy already 
declared. The t)olicy was either right or wrong in itself. If the Government con- 
scientiously believed that it was right a fast could make no difference to it. Thq^ 
Government of India could not surrender their judgment under the threat of a fast. 

'I'he Home member referred, in conclusion, to the privileges given to Mr. Gandhi 
(luring the fast, and said that short of artificial feeding, to which Mr. Gandhi 
strongly oi)jected, he was denied no medical attention or nursing which might 
possibly help to save his life, lie had stated that this was a fast according to 
capacity and he did not desire to take bis own life, d he Government could only 
hope that at this late hour he might realize the peril and the folly and the 
UDworthiness of attempting to do what might prove beyond his ])owers. 

ilfr Jamnadas Mehta said that the 8})eech of Sir Reginald Maxwell was itself a 
reason for Mr. Gandhi’s release. Sir Reginald wanted Mr. Gandhi to return to 
citizensliip. Mr. Gandhi had given ample proof that he hims(!lf was hoping to return 
to citizenship. 'J'he very fact that he had promised to examine the situation de novo 
was proof of that, d'he Government should not take their stand on technicalities. 
He assured the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council that this was 
a most favourable opportunity to lead to conciliation. 

Sir Oown^ji JeharKjir said nobody wanted Mr. Gandhi impiisoued, '^I’he 
correspondence, however, had taken his breath away, if Mr. Gandhi was a faithful 
follower of non-violence, he ought to he prepared to condemn violence unequivocally 
from wherever that violence came. He appealed to Mr. Gandtii to make an 
unequivocal statement that ho condemned violence unconditionally. If he made 
such a Btatemimt lie ought to be released. 

As he was speaking it was 6 o’clock and the motion was talked out. 

Restriction on Delhi Newspaper 

IGlh. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly today rejected without a division Sardnr 
Sa7it Stngids adjoiunmont motion to discuss the restrictions ])lacrd n]>on the "'Hin- 
dustan Times' with regard to publication of news of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. Sardar 
ISant Hingh said that the order ainounted to this— that the Chief Commissioner 
wanted this newspaper to he not a newspaper for the ])ublic but an agent for the 
publication of news given by Government. He did not think that was the function 
of newspapers in any civilized country. He asked why thisjiartiiular newspaper had 
been singled out for this treatment and how the use of the D.l. Rules for the pur- 
pose was just i tied. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, reminded the House of the hi.story 
behind the action taken against the newBp;>])cr. He referred to the 8top})Sge of its 
publication following the pre'censoiship orders in {September and its resumption at 
the beginning of tlie year after the withdrawal of restiiciions as a sequel to the reso- 
lution jiassed by the All’India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay in October 
enjoining restraint on the publication of news relating to the disturbances. When the 
restrictions were withdrawn, the Chief Commissioner made it clear that he would 
have no option but to reimpose them on any newspaper which disregarded the 
spirit of the Bombay resolution. On the let day of its repuhlication, the '"Hindustan 
Times" came out with a great deal of objectionable news relating to Trof. Bhansali’s 
fast and other mutter showing it had no intention of observing the spirit of the 
Bombay resolution and consequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to reim- 
pose pre-censorship ordeis on this paper. "Jhat was the posilion when Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast started. When that liappened, the Chief Commissioner at a conference of all 
editors in the province communicated the advice and the wishes of the Government. 
There was no attempt in the Ist instance to pass any restrictive orders, but the 
editors were asked to avoid unnecessary display such as would be likely to excite the 
public or stir up popular resentment or apprehension. At the same time, it was 
realized that on the Ist. day of the fast papers would give it wide publicity. The 
**Hindu8tan Times" came out with big banner headlines and made the most of it. 
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On Feb. 11, it etime out with more fullpage headlines a great deal of other 
news about Mr. Gsudlii and also, in the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and 
the Home Departnunt, omitted the most vital sentence in Mr. Gandhi’s letter to 
the Department and created a false impression of what he had said. The Horae 
^lembcr added that he had been informed it was unintentional. But such an ^ error 
in ])ubli8hin^ the coi respondcnce indicated a certain amount of irresponsibility. 
When it was clear that the ''Hindustan Times'^ did not intend to observe the 
Bombay resolution, it was necessary to pass pre-censorship orders. The action taken 
was taken only because tlie paper refused to co-operate with the Government after 
liaving been ^ven an opportunity to do so. There was no question of taking 
matters out of the liands of the editor. 11(3 had been given a chance and he had 
to avail hijnscU of it. He had made it clear yesterday, proceeded the Home 
i\I( mber, tlmt llic Government regarded this fast as a form of pressure upon them 
and they did nor rc^oird this method of applying pressure iustitied, and it was 
Bimilarly not jnstitiable if publicity was given to it in a way that tended to increase 
(hat {ur'ssuie. The (h^vernnient utilizinl the D.I. Rules to fight this open rebellion. 
They eonld not allow a situation again to arise in consequence of pressure of this 
kind in which fresh life was given to a movement which had caused such a large 
amount of disorder and distuvhance in this country. 'The general publii*, he sai(l, 
were sick of the mass disturbances ami he was coulideut that the Government 
would hav(^ tlu! sui'port of all reasonable sections of the public. 

Dr. i\ N. Bani'rjee said tliat the order was vexatious and irritating. The fast 
had perturbed the whole of India and people were anxious to know the state of 
Mr. Gandhi’s health. If an enterprising newspaper gave news which was not given 
by others, should that be regarded as a crime ? 

Earlier, the Rouse passed Sir Garunath Bewoor's Bill further to amend the 
IMotor V('diiclcs Act and his Bill further to amend the Government ^Savings Bariks 
Act and the Dost Ollice Cash Certificates Act. 

Food Grains Situation 

17th, FEBRUARY : — Disensson on India’s food, fuel, drugs and cloth situation 
was continued in the Assembly today. Mr. Azhar Ali suggested the stopping of 
exports and the setting up of a committee of ollicials and non-onicials to advise 
the Government. He also suggested that there should bo no more taxation on the 
necessities of life. 

Mr. Hossainldiai Lnljcc, after referring to acute transport problem which 
had made the movement of foodstuffs dillicult, stated that the Central Government 
should iiave more authority than the Provincial Governments, in dealing with the 
situation. 

Sir Abdul Ifalim^ Ohuziiavi criticized the Government’s price control policy 
and said that while prices of wheat and certain other commodities were fixed, the 
Government agents bought freely at higher prices and thus nullified their own 
price-control. 

Sir Edirard BenthalU War 'i’ransport Member, made a statement on the fuel 
situation in the country and gave details of tiie Government’s coal provision scheme 
recently juit into oi eration. He said that a Controller of Coal Distribution had 
been appointed with headquarters in Calcutta who looked to the despatch of coal 
to different f)arts of India according to a f)xiority list regarding Government, mil- 
tary and juiblic needs. He said a few months ago Id or 14% of the available 
wagons at collirnies in Bihar and Bengal were allottcid for the public, but as a 
shortage of wagons bad occurred, this })ereentage had now been reduced to 5, but he 
thought it was suflicient for public needs. He said the pi’ovincial coal schemes 
were put into operation to ensure equitable distribution, make possible a control of 
coal prices and maintain empply. xVceaxrdixig to these each provincial controller 
would directly ])lace oiders with the collieries in accordance with fixed quotas. 'J'he 
working of the schemes, Sir Edward considered, was dependent on adequate supply 
of wagons, which was one of Government’s major pre-occupations, and he hoi)ed 
there would be a general improvement shortly. 

After giving details of the coal and soft coke situation in Delhi and Calcutta, th« 
War Transport Member made a reference to charcoal ami firewood supplies and said 
that the best thing would be that they should be locally organized by the provin- 
cial or local Governments, but railways would assist in the matter of transport, 
where it was urgently required. Sir Edward also said that the movement of people’s 
food was a matter of the highest importance for the Government and he would 
gladly receive complaints or suggestions for improvements in this matter. 
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Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, criticizini^ the fuel supply scheme, said that distribution 
ought to have been decided not on the basis of population, but on the consideration 
of what particular kind of fuel each area or town used. Referring to the food situa- 
tion, he said that the control of prices without first controlling the stocks was like 
puttinu: the cart before the horse 

Mr. K. C. Ideoqy wanted the Government to explain how the extraordinary 
shortage of wagons had come about and also why each province had not been able 
to obtain even its quota from the collieries. He said some of the provinces had 
defied the instructions of the Controller of Coal Supply in the matter of distribu- 
tion and fixatioj) of \)rice8. 

Mr. J, 1), Tyson, ^fecrctary, Education, Health and Lands Department, referr- 
ing to the product ioti as]‘ect of food and drugs, assured the House that there had 
been a remarkable incr 'ase in the number of e.S8ejitial drugs produced in India 
since the war, and many of thc'te were obtained by Goverrjmeiit Departments 
entirely from Indian sources. If they were not so obtained it was because the 
supply from those sources was not at present sulficiinit, either owing to absence 
of basic raw materials or of plant or chemicals required for the treatment of raw 
materials. Speaking on produtioti of food, Mr. Tyson said, that as a result of the 
“grow more food” camt)aigtj, for the ‘‘khrif” season aloiie, 8,]00,(X)0 acres of land 
had been l)rought undt'r food croi)s, about ^ of this area by transfer from cotton. 
In “kharif” seaNon d,(KK),000 more tons of food had been produced than in the pre- 
vious year. Provinces had now been asked to undertake all-out production and to 
ensure that no desirable scheme was omitted merely for lack of funds. The Central 
Government Itad offered finan(d;d assistanc.e for apimived schemes. The post of 
Director of Agricultural Production had been created, and he would advise the 
ProviiK^es about their scliemes. 

Mr. E, L. C. Oit'iU (European groti))] referred to profiteering in the retail of 
drugs in the countty which ho consiaered was of the grossest order and 
asked what manner of man was the trader who cornered quinine to make 
his fortue in a country wlicre malaria killed luutdreds of thousands of people 
yearly. What punishment did he deserve? Mr. Gwilt dwelt on examples of 
drastic punishment given to profiteers in the U.K. and said that if severe action 
were taken tomorrow a^^ainst those engaged in anti-social activities and profiteering 
in essential drugs, the i>rice of a large number of the drugs upon which life 
depended would substantially fall the day after. 

Mr. N. M. JnsJii jdended for the enforcement of proper price-control throughout 
India, together with a control of supplies, treating the country as a single unit. He 
held that rationing could solve part of the problem. 

Mr. Frank Anthony (Anglo-Indian) in his speech attacked the traders and said 
that there was a lanientable lack of honest businessmen in the country. He was in- 
clined to think that those handling the trade of foodstuffs, etc., were indulging in 
hoarding and profiteering. He suggested drastic action against profiteers. 

Mr. Javinadas Mehta said that the Government’s primary duty was to look after 
the equitable distribution of food to all the people of the country. Provincial auio- 
nomy should have no consideration in this matter. He wanted the Government to 
intensify their drive against those who were making fortiineB out of the misfortunes 
of the people. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police and Military Excesses 

18th. FEBRUARY : — Discussing non -official resolutions today, the Assembly 
rejected by 40 votes to 17, Sir Zia-ud-Din AhmeiVs amendment to Mr. K, C. Neogy's 
resolution to the effect that the enquiry proposed by the resolution into the 
“excesses” alleged against the police and the military should cover investigation of 
the nature of the organization leading to dislocation of • communication, murder, 
loot and forcible extortion of money and certain allegations against factory owners. 
The House then rejected without a division Mr. Neogy^s original resolution also. 

The resolution urging the suspension of the Central Legislature was not 
moved as the mover, Mr. K. C. Neogy, was one of the Nationalist Party members 
absent from the House for the day. 

Federal Government as Solution of Deadlock 

Ft, Nilkanta Das, another member of the party, moved his resolution asking 
for the implementing of the Federal part of the Government of India Act. 
Discussion on it resolved itself into a debate on Pakistan. 

The mover declared that a composite Government at the Centre envisaged in 
the Federal part of the Act together with Coalition Governments in the provinces, 
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was the only solution of the present deadlock caused by one of the two principal parties 
adopting a policy of negation and the other taking its stand on impossible demands. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, intervening early to indicate the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, said the House would realize that this was primarily a matter for 
H.M G. to consider, but the Government of India would welcome discussion on the 
resolution because the suggestioti made in it was one of the solutions of the deadlock. 
The Government would remain neutral, but he hoped that the debate would be 
carried on with cordiality and goodwill and contributions would be made which 
would be useful in solving a most ditlicult problem. 

Sir Yarnin Khan declared that Federation had been shelved for ever and 
could never be revived. The Muslim 1 league would never accept it, and he 
suggested to the movers and the supporters of the motion that the only way open 
to them was to come to a settlement with the League. 

Sir Frederick James (LurOj>oan Group), speaking entirely for himself and not 
for the group, asked for clarification of certain jvoints about the demand for 
Pakistan. After referring to tlie different definitions of Pakistan and the guarantee 
of fair treatment for minorities under it, 8ir Frederick asked : Assuming your 
goal is achieved, assuming the principle of home-lands for the various communitieB 
in the country is carried out as is suggested in the Pakistan resolution, what 
then ? Once you have your sovereign units will there not come upon those uniti 
the dire necessity of coming together again into some form of union for common 
purposes ? Would not the compelling forces of history and geography and 
economic development bring together those sovereign units into some Federal 
system which would give tl\em protection not only against military aggression but 
against economic aggression against which not even politically indejiendent and 
sovereign States could always stand by themselves ? Is it not the tendency in all 
parts of the world for units, though politically sovereign, to come together for 
common purposes ? 

Siiiiporling the resolution, Mr Jamnadas Mehta said that under the Federal 
scheme, w'iich the resolution advocated, the House could have a Government of 
men elecied by it instead of this ‘‘wretched day-to-day, hand-to mouth Government.” 
The demand for Federation was put forward only as a temporary solution and with 
no intention of anticipating the post-war constitutional development of the country. 
Ths Hindus would gain no undue advantage under the Federal scheme — the 
British Parliament had seen to that — for out of a House of 2.j(), Muslima would 
have 80 seats and Hindus 112. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali cxi)lHining the Muslim League viewpoint, declared 

that there were other direct, more wholesome and happier ways of achieving the 
object of a re8})onsihle government than the method of enforcing the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act. The more wholesome and haj^pier way was 
agreement between the iiarties in the country. 'J'he Muslims of India would never 
accept any form of Central Government wliich placed them at the mercy of the 
majority community. He requested the GovernorA^eneral to convey to H.M.G. that 
if they tried to enforce the I'ederal scheme in this country under some pressure or 
other, they would be making the greatest mistake. The only solution was Pakistan. 

Replying to Sir Frederick James, the speaker declared : “Our differences with 
our Hindu friends are not greater than the differences between othei nations of 
the world and therefore, there is no 'reason why these sovereign and independent 
States of Pakistan and Hindustan should not be friendly to each other and work 
as good neighbours and good friends and if ultimately they decide to have some 
sort of co-operative body for certain purposes, who am I or anybody else to stop 
them from doing so ?” As regards defence, he believed that humanity would in 
future devise some method by which the defence of any country would not 
assume such importance us it did today. Even if the United Nations should fail 
in devising such a method, the interests of Pakistan and Hindustan would bring 
them together to defend their territory because if one was gone the other would not 
survive. 

Pt. Nilkanta Das, replying to the debate, regretted that the Pakistan con- 
troversy had been introduced into the debate. He held that the British Governmeat 
stood pledged to Federation. Moreover, the attitude of those who opposed, meant 
that they did not feel responsible enough for providing a popular government for 
the country. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Pkohibition of Textile Export 

The House rejected by 87 votes to l8, Maulvi A. GhanVa resolution urging 
the “prohibition of export of textile goods from India till such time as the nee£ 

21 
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of the people of the country were fully met with.” The resolutioti was supported 
by Sir M- Yamin Khan, Sir Ziauddiii Ahmed, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Maulana 
Zafar Ali and was opposed by Mr Gwilt (European Group). 

Mr. T. S. Pillai, Joint- Secretary, Commerce Department, replying on behalf of 
the Government, said that there was no case for total prohibition of exports of 
cloth, but the Government had been restricting exports. He pointed out that India 
was fighting a common war and it was incumbent on her to go to the rescue of 
other nations just as they were helping India in several other matters. The 
Government did not deny that there was shortaiAC, biif it was not grave The 
Government were trying to increase the production of standard and other types of 
cloth to relieve the Hituation. He also maintained th \i in the interest of India’s 
textile industry, contact with her foreign markets could not be entirely discontinued. 

General Discussion of Budget 

t9th. FEBRUARY: — During the general debate on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today, Dr. .S*r Zia^ud-Din Ahmed suggested that the railways 
were at ]»resent being run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely 
public utility concern l)ijt as a mixture of both and as one or tlu' other according 
as GovernnKMJt liked. He favoured tlieir treatment as a pulilic. utility coticeru 
and not as moro'y-making concerns. He urged the anialgaination of all railways 
in India into a single unit administered by the railway autliority res[)onHible "to 
the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. T Chapmen Mortimer congratulated the War Trans[)Ort Member On 
achieving for the Indian railways a position which was a long way olF from 19!16, 
when Sir Otto Ni(?incyer characterized the condition as disquieting. But while 
congratulating Sir ICdward Benthall, he should not like it to lie thought that his 
grouj) were completely satisfied. Tliey hoi»cd Sir Edward would “kec}) it u))” and 
continue to cojitribiilo at least Us. 8 croros to the reserve and make generous 
contributions to the general revenues. Ueserves built u]) now would ))ut tlie 
railways in a state of readiness to meet reptaceiucnts in the }»ostwar years, proviile 
a “caiahion” against post-war de|)re3sion and make it possible to lower freights 
and fares in diilicnlt times. 

Mr. Jamna.daH Mehta said that the htige profit was a matter for congratula- 
tion, but it came largely from tax on transport, and was tliereforc a burden on 
the poor. Of the suri)lu3 shown Rs. K.) crores resulted from increases in rates 
and freights, and tliis extra revenue w^as unwarranted and unjustiliablo considering 
the scale of railway finances. In the i)reBcnt food crisis, tlio railway arlministra- 
tion should Iiave transported articles of food free. 

He urged the reduction of rates and freights to the level prior to 1996. 
Reciprocating the comj)limtmts paid to railway work ts by the War Transport 
Member, Mr Mehta plead(;d that the Government shonhl ko- p them contented 
as regards provision of food and dearness allowances by giving ath quate compen- 
sation against the rise in the cost of living. 

Sir A. H. Ghuzu'iri, examining Sir Leonard Wilson’s spoecli in the Council 
of State, said that Sir T^eonard had made certain revelations which wore not to be 
found in the ihidget speech of tlie War 'rran8i)0rt IMember. lie said that while 
charges for the tran8j)ort of certain commodities belonging to the public had 
been increased, those levied for military goods had remained unaltered. He 
interpreted this as a clever attempt to conceal what India was 
incurring owin}^ to the war. He claimed that this would affect adversely the 
finances of India at the time of the allocation of exj^enditiire. He also wondered 
why rolling stock and railway lines to the value of Rs 160 lakhs and Rs. 42 lakhs 
respectively had been taken out of India and fresh imports were being arranged 
at a coat several* times higher. The cost of militarization of certain railways in E. 
and S. India, he said, should have been borne by the War Department alone and 
not shared equally by the railway administration and the War Department as at 
present. 

Mr. Frank Anthomj associated himself with the tributes paid to railwaymen 
and drew the attention of the War Transport Member to certain grievances of 
the railway staff in the matter of classification, system of ranking, overtime work 
and promotions. He pleaded that adequate dearness alowance should also be 
given to those receiving salaries between I?8. 100 and R^. 500. 

Khan Bahadur Shahban asked why Rs. 27 crores from expected surplus were 
marked^ for transfer to the general revenue. The amount could have been spent in 
improving transport facilities. 
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Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan held that the Government had done well in pay- 
inc; a lar^^e sum from the railway surplus to the general revenue in order to relieve 
the tax-payer to some extent. He claimed that it was unnecessary to go on acciimu- 
lating the Depreciation Fund every year. Sir ISIohammed urged the abolition of the 
policy of 2.')% recruitment to the superior railway services from England, and wanted 
complete indianization. In the matter of experts, he sidd, they could be recruited 
from abroad, but the (i o vei n men t should not undertake to oiler them extra salaries 
by way of overseas pay. etc. Further, hct said, the present prosperity of tlie railw'ays 
made it imperative that larger relief allowances should be paid to the stall* especially 
those whose salaries ranged between Ks. ICO and 250. 

The Railway Member, Sir EdwoVil BrnthaLl, replying to the debate, retnidiated 
the suggestion that in the railways they extracted the maximum amount of work 
for the minimum amount of pay. The liovernment, he said, had already looked into 
the com}ilaint reganliug long hours of work on the railways bnt their inquiries did 
not substantiate the allegation. They had, however, issued instructions that hours of 
work on tlie railways should be reasonable and additional st»fl‘ should be emidoyed 
to cone with additional work. They luul also asked the railway administrations to 
])rovi(le temporary quarters for such additional staT. 'Die queslion of giving exten- 
sions to irun on the verge of retirement was consideird very carefully, each case on 
its merit. The House, he asked, should not forget that in times like tlie |)re8ent 
they did require experienced hands, particularly to fill the places of those who had 
joined tlic defence services. Reb rring to Indianization, 8ir Kciward said that bet- 
ween 1954 and 1911, the Indian element in the superior services had risen from 
4.3.10% to 01.10%. TJiis would indicate that as men at the tO)) retired, their places 
were being taken by Indians. He also disclosed that recruitment from the UK had 
been in alieyance for the last two years. Dealing with lales and fares, b^ir Edward 
explained that the total average increase since the war began had been 0^%. the 
increase com]>ared very favourably, he claimed, with the incrcMises made in other 
industries during the same period. 8ir Edward Renthall reminded the House that 
during this i^eriod they had not enhanced the rates for full wagon loads of foodgrains. 
’J'hey were carrying food at pre-war prices and were giving ]>riority to it and move- 
ing it as fast as it could he carriiHl. He claimed lliat th(‘ benefit of carrying food 
free of charge W'onld not go to the consumer. He shared in the hope that the 
railways had reached the i)eak of wartime rales and fares bnt said that the whole 
question would only be examined after the war. Referring to Sir A. II. Ghuznavi’s 

coni]>laint that charges for military traffic hud remained unaltered, the Railway 

Memlier reminded the House what Sir Andrew Clow had declared two years ago, 
that military traflic would not he subject to enhanced rates. He wondered why Sir 
Abdul bad ehosen to accuse the Government )iow. As for the sale, of rolling-stock 
and track to the war Department, the recoveries were made on the basis of prices 

prevailitig immediately before fbe war, subject to such de})reciation as was regarded 

suitable. Sir Edward claimed that charging raihvays witli ,50% of the militariza- 
tion cost in the defence of India zone, was beneficial to the railways. Referring to 
the question of dearness allowance, Sir Edward Benthall said that the policy of 
tlie railways was not only to (ompensate railwaymen hut to |>rovide them food at 
cheaper rates. He said that the dearness allowance scheme had cost the Railway 
Administration Rs. 5 ciorcs since August last and this year they hoped to spend 
Rs. 3 crorcB on the food provision scheme. He said they were doing everything 
]) 08 Bible to stabilize the cost of living of the workers. The question of raising the 
limit of application of dearness allowance to those receiving salaries higher than 
Rs. 120 was a comjdicated one, in view of the Government of India’s recent 
announcement in this matter, because railways were a Government Department and 
what they decided was apt to afiect other dejiartments also. He, hoiied, however, 
that the cheap food they proposed to provide would relieve some of the hardships 
of the staff. This concluded the debate and the House adjourned till the 22nd. 

Debate on Food Situation 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Assembly today concluded discussion on the motion 
moved last week by Mr. N. R. Sarker^ the then Commerce Member, that the situ- 
ation in this country as regards food, fuel, drugs and the production and distribu- 
tion of standard cloth be taken into consideration. 

Mr. /. S. Pillay placed before the House the Commerce Department’s viewpoint 
regarding kerosene and standard cloth. India, he said, had never been self-sufficient 
in the matter of kerosene and imported the bulk of her requirements from Burma. 
The Government had to introduce the system of rationing hy gradual cutting down 
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of its supplies to the market. Kerosene prices were fixed by periodical agreement 
with oil interests in a manner which eliminated speculation. 

As for standard cloth, Mr. Pillay exi'lained that till lecei tly 70% of the pro- 
vinces were indifferent to the scheme from its very incef^tion. He denied the alle- 
gation that the Central Government were Inkewaim iKcause it mipl t have affected 
their receipts from the taxes on profits. Alter descril)ing the stages of the negotia- 
tions with the textile industry. Mr. Fillay said that notwithstanding the attitude of 
the Provincial Govenments, the Central Government in November 1942 booked 
orders for the supply of a certain quantity of cloth, and reached a settlement with 
the millowners last month under which the latter had agreed to place 50% of the 
manufacturing capacity for the production of standard doth. Fiices for standard 
cloth would be fixed by the Government and not by the industry. Tbe Govern- 
ment would allocate quotas and supply standard cloth to tbe [irovinces j)articipating 
in the scheme. A Standard Cloth Commissioner with tl.Q. in Bombay bad already 
been aopointed. It was anticipated that 50,000,000 yds of cloth would be made 
available during the next 3 months. 

Mr. C, P. Lav, son felt tliat agricultural statistics were mere conjertures and 
required better organization. He emphasized the imperative lucd of Government 
cutting out dealers wh(*re there was sljortage on a(( onnt of ‘manipulation of dealers. 
He also stressed the need of publicity to eliminate uneconomic crops and methods 
of production. Lastly, he urged co-ordination of Central and Provincial activities in 
connexion with the food drive in all its aspects. 

Mr. H, M. Abdulla was opi>OHed to reimi»OHition of control of wheat, which, 
he said, would again result in hoardings of wheat and black markets. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai complained that tbe Sind Government had introduced 
rationing of foodstuffs without ensuring its supplies. 

Mr. A. N. Chattopadhaya felt that tbe “grow more food” campaign would not 
succeed because the peasantry had not taken to it. Unless the l.egislature gave the 
peasantry the proprietory right to land, they would not woik heart and soul. As 
tor hoarding, the B]ieuker wanted the Government to take over the distribution of 
foodgrains if they were anxious to put the hoarder out of court. 

Moulvi Abdul Ohani claimed that defective control, misuse of powers by pro- 
vincial officers and discrimination in allocation of transport were the main factors 
responsible for the present food situation in India. He strongly objected to export 
of rice to Ceylon which caused great hardsbij) in the rice eonsuming areas. 

Mr. M, A. Kazrni Bj>oks on “the gross misnianagement of the Food Depart- 
ment” and complained of the way in which jHirinits were issued. He maintained 
that the Food Department was meddling with the economic problems of the country. 

Ds. P, N, Banerjev suggested the removal of all impediments to the move- 
ment of crops from one part, I'rovince or diBtii( t of the, country to another, the 
abolition of price-control, the cessation of ext)orip, the bringing in of imports, pre- 
vention of hoarding, stoppage of profiteering and the allording of greater facilities 
for the transport of foodgrains by the railways. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, AUtj-Qen. 1', Wood, gave in detail tbe 
GovernmeiiDs scheme to resolve the food problem as it rdated to the procurement 
and distribution of food in tbe diflerent ]'ait8 of India. He said : “In the matter of 
procuring normal sur|)luscB. tbe Governnnnt considers that there should be a 
minimum of impediment and obstacle to the n.aiket wliere be can hope to gel a 
reasonable price. It is at this point where the Central Government propose to 
acquire the surpluses and intend that th(ie Hboulti he both a control 
over the price and control over both the movement and distribution.” 

Referring to tbe exports of foodgiauis. lie said that they were 
substantially lower than they were in v»»t yeats. and they were being further cut 
down, but to those who suggested total cessation of exports, be wonld say : “If 
we deny essential help to olliers what help will we in our turn receive in our 
diflSculties.” He repudiated the charge that tbe military were boarding and said 
the stocks held by the Defence authorities could be counted in terms of weeks. 
The total annual defence requirements today ‘plus’ the annual exports of today 
were comparable in terms with the average of exports for the 3 years before tbe 
war. Coming to the question of punishment for hoarders he expressed the hop>e 
that the new penalty of confiscation in conjunction with the existing penalties 
and of imprisonment and fine would be used in a salutary and effective manner, 
regards ^e consumer-boarder, whose panic buying results in the disappearance 
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of working margins and working balancefl from the retail shops and whose nervous- 
ne«B gives opportunity to unscrupulous traders, he said tliat every one of them 
should be brought to realize that it was he who was grinding the faces of the 
poor. Maj-Gen. Wood reminded the House of the results acliieved by the abolition 
of price control on wheat, and said that not only the black market prices of wheat 
broke but the prices of ‘bajra’ and ‘jowar’ subsided and conditions in retail 
markets became easitT. He claimed that certain stocks were progressively coming 
into circulation and that of different foodgrains were being brought into 

line with the normal relationships. Referring to comments made on the apparent 
lack of co-operation between the Provinces and the Centre, he assured the 
House that there was a very marked anxiety of allowing Provincial Governments 
to play their part in solving this all-India [)roblem. He said he was hopeful of 
bringing the divergencies of method into line and very shortly replace 
extemporized arrangements with permanent machinery that would 
fulfil the purposes the Central Government had in view. For this purpose he 
declared, a conference was being held with the rrovinces during tlve week. 
Concluding he said : “We require and seek all the help that the pnl)lic can give. 
"When we have secured that help then this Government’s firm determination to 
see to it that the peot)le8 of India do not starve will not remain an fxi)rcBBion 
of their resolution, but will become an established and assured fact.” 

Voting on Railway Budget Demands 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — 'Jhe possibility of railways running air services in India 
after the war was indicated by ^\x Edward Beathall, War Transport Meniber, 
Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of post-war rreons- 
truction on a cut motion moved by Sir Frederick James on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today, h'ir Edward said : ‘Tt is true that the railways 
will experience competition from the air after the war, but I do not rule out the 
possibility of railways running their own air services.” 

Sir Frederick presenting what he leim<d a 4-]^oint iTOgramme of post- 

war reconstruction for the railways, suggested ralionalization of transftort, the 
reconstruction and betterment of railways, a compieherisivo liousing programme for 
labour and future control and management of railways. He said it was diflicult to 
anticipate post-war conditions, but there would be an enormous number of transport 
vehicles and trained drivers and mechanics available after the war. Ho, therefore, 
urged that provinces, in co-ot)cration with the Centre, sliould now be asked to 
prepare extensive road construction and betterment Hchemes. Hotli roads and 
railways were national assets and they should grow together. The first task, he 
concluded, was admittedly to win the war. but the resjionsibility of those now in 
power was not to neglect the future. “If jdans and piepaiations are not ready, 
when peace comes, as it will with the collapse and utter defeat of the enemy, the 
result will be a 'flat spin.’ Energies will be wasted, not used and chances of 
reconstruction lost,” 

Sir Edward Bevihall, replying, explained that it was not possible to tackle 
the whole problem of post-war reconstruction as it related to the railways at this 
time, without serious impediment to the war effort. Ihe war, he said, must be 
our first care, and we should not divert our energies. He aermitled that the subject 
was one of vital practical importance to the railways, but made an emphatic assertion 
that the Government were not entirely asleep in this matter. 'Ihe problem of 
reconstruction was a world problem, and the Government of India could not settle 
it alone. However, they had set up a Reconstruction Committee before which 
railway planning would also come up for consideration. Referring to rationalization 
of transport, lie said that the Government would consider these and all other 
problems at the proper time. For the present, he could say that there was a 
probability of maintaining priority control before the rail-road question became 
normal. Referring to the question of road develop^ment and the emjiloy merit of 
demobilized technicians, he said that it was a subject of primary responsibility of 
the provinces. The Government, he concluded, were anxious to deal with post-war 
reconstruction problems and be would seek to obtain experts to advise them and 
to find funds for the purpose, as soon as it was expedient and possible. 

The mover thereupon withdrew the cut motion. 

Wagon Allotment 

Mr. AT. C, Neogy earlier moved a cut motion to discuss the wagon allotment 
and problema of distribution. 
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Mr. iV. J/. Joshi, supporting the cut motion, caused amusement when he 
declared that ‘’the bangle industry in Ferozabad is not a war industry.” He added 
that large numbers of workers depended on this ancient industry for their livelihood 
and arrangements should, therefore, be made for the provision of wagons to carry 
raw materials such as coal to Ferozabad in order to keep the industry alive. He 
also referred to unemployment among textile workers in some parts of Bombay 
presidency owing to shortage of wagons to carry coal. 

Six Edward Bcnihall, replying, remarked that in the bangle industry, Mr. Joshi 
had chosen a classic example of the transport problems which the railways faced, 
t hough the bangle industry did not help the war his department recognized that 
failure to 8U])ply it with raw materials was bound to cause unemployment and 
distress. In the UK where total industrial effort was directed to winning the war 
and where the whole system was more highly organized, such industries would be 
wiped out and workers transferred to war production. 'J'hat was not possible in 
India. But though the bangle industry must have a low priority, that did not 
mean the department had no sympathy with the men engaged in it, and he assured 
Mr. Joshi that industries like tins were constantly before the de])artmeut. Kei>lying 
to Mr. Neogy’s demand for the establishment of an advisory committee of consumers 
to help the department in the allocation of wagons, h^ir Kdward thought that such 
a committee was unnecesBary because the present system was working satisfactorily 
on the whole and was being constantly revised in the light of experience. When the 
motion was put to the vote, oflicial benches, apparently absorbed in other matters, 
failed to say “No,” and the Chair announced “Yes have it”. The Opposition mildly 
cheered the unexpected adoption of the motion. Government mem here were stalled 
but looked on helplessly as the House passed on to the next motion. 

Rates And Fares 

Mr. Lalchand Navalra't then moved a cut motion to protest against the en- 
hancement of rates and fares in the last few years. He argued that the increases 
were decided upon owing to deficits, and later, on account of the war. But now that 
there was a large surplus it was reasonable to demand a reduction in them, parti- 
cularly in Hrd and Inter class fares. He questioned why a part of the 8uri)liis was 
being diverted to general revenues. 

Sir Hugh Raper, replying on behalf of the Railway Department, asserted that the 
Government were couRcious of overcrowding in the train. The fact was that in spite of 
“Less Travel” campaigns there were more passengers wanting to travel than the railways 
could accommodate. Over-crowding would rather increase than diminish by a reduction 
in rates and fares. Moreover, railways would have to cope with more goods. In the case 
of brd class trallic the fares had increased by only .05 pies per mile from the pre-war 
level and certain concessions which were introduced in order to com[>ete with road 
traffic were withdrawn when there was no justification left for keeping them in 
force. Deterioration in accommodation was inescapable but the Government were 
doing all to prevent it. He held the view that by keeping the rates and fares up 
at least to some extent, more travellers and more goods would be avoided. 

The motion when pressed to a division was lost by 58 votes to 20. 

Grievances of Railway Servicemen 

Mr. Joshi, by the last cut motion moved during the day, dwelt on the 
grievances of railwaymen regarding conditions of service. He objected to the 
scheme of dearness allowance under which railwaymen were classified according to 
localities and scale of pay. He wanted the abolition of tlnse categories and urged 
a uniform flat rate of dearness allowance to be paid to workers with pay up to 
Rs. 250. He further complained that there was no relation between the rate of 
dearness allowance and cost of living and suggested that the creation of a machi- 
nery, such as was suggested by the Ran Committee, by which dearness allowance 
could be iucresed automatically with an increase in the cost of living. As for the 
proposal to pay dearness allowance in kind and not in cash in order to prevent 

inflation of currency, Mr. Joshi said that inflation was due to a wrong currency 

policy and not because dearness allowance was paid in cash. Industrial workers 

were small in number as compared to the total population of India and their 

payments would not affect the currency position appreciably, he claimed. 

The debate was continued on the nextday, the 24lh. February, when 
Sir Eaward Benthall announced that certain modifications in the scale of dearness 
allowance were under consideration, but he was not in a position to announce them 
today. Government’s proposals would shortly be discussed with the representatives 
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of railwaymen and a decision would be annoniiced. His department, he emphasized, 
was always anxious to meet the ley:itimate demands of workers and he had taken 
note of the views expressed in the House. At this assurance, Mr. Jo!<hi withdrew 
his motion. 

Appeals of Railway Employers 

Complaints a^rainst the manner in which appeals of railway employees in the 
matter of service, emoluments, etc., were dealt with, were made l)y Mr. Frank 
Anthony on a i*ut motion which was supported by Sardar Bant Biu^h, Mr. Lalchand 
Navaliai and Mr. Joslii. Mr. Anthony expressed di^^f'Ppobitmcnt witli tlie existinji; 
conditions and in>;ed the establiHhnn'ut of a triburml consisting of men with 
judicial experience to deal with appeals from railway employees. 

Sir Edward Bnithall, characterizing the motion as an attack on the 
impartiality of the senior railway stntV, said that he came into the ilepariment as 
a sort of new broom looking for cobwebs to sweep away, but, as lur had already 
publicly declared, he hsd found in the senior administrative staff not only justice 
but also humanity. From Ids examination of the situation, he was convinced that 
the existing system was sound and he did not believe that the provision of otliccrs 
with judicial cxi>ericnce was desirable in the railway ailministration. The proper 
way was to make adequate regulations aud trust the officers to carry tlicm out. It 
was, of course the husineRS of the department that officers had right ideas in the 
matter. He had hoard complaints in the House, but, he should like to hear reference 
made to cases where men had been unjustly dismissed or superseded. 

Mr. Anthonij withdrew his motion. 

Recognition of Muslim Workers’ Unions 

The House rejected by 4'J votes to 12, Mr. Md, Nuuwaids eut motion urging 
the recognition of railway Muslim cmphtyces’ unions aud associations. He pointed 
out that in the ])eculiar couditious obtaining in India the establishment and deve- 
lopment of communal unions were not only desirable hut necessary in the interests 
of labour and the adrniidstratiou. 'I'he argument that mcmlxushii) of lal)our unions 
should not be based on religion was not sound because in Furo])e all labour 
organizations consisted of Christians. He complained that existing non-Miislim 
unions were influenced by the Congress and manned by Hindus. 

Bir Hiojk Rappr, T’rausportaiion M^^mber, Railway Board exrdaiuiug Govern- 
ment’s attitude said that under the rules Government servants’ unions should first 
consist of a distinct class of (government employees and secondly, all Government 
employees of the same class must he eligible for meml^ership. d'he question of 
recognitiorj of associations of Governnient servants formed on a communal basis 
came under consideration many timc.s hut the 2iid rule referred to above definitely 
rultid out a communal union. Government felt that there was an excellent case for 
unions being organized of a particular class of workers such as railwaymen or 
I’oslB and 'lelegraidis’ employe s and so on. 

Mr. Joshi, opposing the motion, challenged the statemerit that the existing 
trade unions were dominated by the Congress. There were no Hindu or Christian 
interests to he served in the trade union movement, ho said. Muslim workers 
themselves had not shown a desire to have a separate organization. If members of 
the Muslim League Party took more interest in the Muslim workers, they would 
find that the economic interests of Muslim and flindu workers were identical. 

Mr. Oorind Deshmukh, opposing the motion, referred to the fact that the 
dearness allowance which the existing trade iinions fouglit for and secured was 
not meant for one community only hut accrued to workmen of all communities. • 

Bir Ziauddin Ahmed referred to the growth of trade unions in other countries 
such as Holland, and explained that separate unions for Roman Catholics and 
other denominational groups were features of the intermediate stages of deve- 
lopment aud these different bodies ultimately merged into one national organization. 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, said that he recognized that the demand made 
in the cut motion was a natural consequence of the present policy of the League 
and he realized that they felt very strongly in this matter. The question of com- 
munal unions had been considered only in 1941 and Government bad decided not to 
change the policy of non-recognition of communal unions. He declared that he 
was not convinced by the speeches from the Muslifn licague benches that the in- 
terests of Muslim employees has suffered. Figures of recruitment, for instance- 
showed that the Muslim percentage in the subordinate service [was steadily increas, 
ing and nearing the proportion prescribed for them. As regards promotion, Mr. de Souza 
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had investigated complaints of Muslims having been wrongly passed over and had 
given his fiiulings. He reiterated Government’s opposition to communal unions 
whether they he Hindus, Muslims or Europeans, and at the same time he assured 
the House, that so long as he was Member-in-charge he would do his utmost to 
see that the settled policy of Government to secure a fair deal to Muslims was 
rigidly and faithfully carried out. 

In the division, Government, Nationalist, European and some unattached mem- 
bers combined to throw out the motion. 

Extension to Railway Employees 

Seth Yusuf Abdulla Haroon moved a cut motion to discuss the extensions 
given to the employees in the railway services and said they adversely affected the 
promotion of jutnor officers, especially Muslims. 

Sir Hugh Rapcr said that the number of those officers granted extensions 
was very small and tlie number of additional officers required was larger and 
therefore the extensions did iu>t really affect promotions. The House was under 
the erroneous impresHion that junior grade officers had actually suffered or their 
claims to promotion had been ignored. He further repudiated the charge that any 
discrimination was made against the Muslims. 

'^I’he motion was lost without a division, 

(JUOTA FOR EOR MUSLIM EJwPLOYEES 

Sir VAnuddin Ahuied,^ by another cut motion, wanted to discuss the need for 
fixing a quota for Muslims and other minorities in the selection grades in the 
railway services. 

Sir Edward Benthall said that the cut motion raised a major Question of 
policy. The i-oUcy of the Government was to avoid communal consideration at 
inomotions from grade to grade, and selection was based on merit combined with 
seniority and tliis was strictly adhered to. He said the House would agree that 
the railways should he ruti as a commercial coiiceru and the best men should come 
on top. The motion w'as rejected without a division. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 o’clock and the demands were voted. The 
House adjourned. 

Railway Supplementary Grants 

25th. FEBRUARY : - I'he House disposed of demands for supplementary grants 
in respeot of railways for lOpJ-13 including a block of demands totalling some 
Rs. 10.5 «rorcB, out of which Mr, T. S, Sankara Ayyar^ Financial Commissioner, 
explained that some Rs. H crores would he covered by saving in non-voted [portions of 
the grants, 'rhe net amount would, therefore, be about Rs. 7^ crores, attrilmtable 
mainly to increased dearness allowance, to Bup]>ly of foodgrains to employees at 
less than cost price, A. R. P. additional y^olice for patrolling railway tracks and 
repairs to damage caused by floods, cyclones and sabotage. 

Indian Kailavays Act 

The Assembly passed Sir Edward BenthalVs Rill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act as reported on by a select committee. The Rill deals with compensation to 
passengers involved in ai'ridents, whether or not the accidents were the result of 
any wrongful act. neglect or default on the part of the railway administration such 
as would under tlie present la\y entitle a passenger to damages. The select com- 
mittee raised the limit of a railway administration’s liability in respect of any 
one person from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 10,000 ind also omitted the provision which 
specifically debarred a passenger travelling without having with him a proper pass 
or ticket from having any right to compensation if involved in an accident." 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The Assembly passed Mr, J. D. Tyson's (Hecretary, Education, Health and 
Lands) Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act and Sir Sultan Ahmed's 
Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code. Mr lysou’s Bill, inter alia, sought to 
enable the university to modify its ordinances expeditiously and provide special 
courses of study for students who wish to join the fighting forces. The House then 
adjourned till 5 p.m. on February 27, when the annual budget was presented by 
the Finance Member. ^ 
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Financial Statement for 1943-44 

27th. FEBRUARY— Introduoinji the India Budget for 1943-44 in the Central 
Agaembly yesterday, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, disclosed a revenue 
de6cit of Rs. 94.66 crores for the current year and a prospective deficit of Rfl. 60.28 
crores next year on the basis of existinj»; taxation. 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure in the current year on revenue 
account is placed at Ks. 180.75 crores and in 1913-44 at lis. 182.81 crores. 

Defence Capital Expenditure in the current year is Rs. 49.14 crores and next 
year Rs. 16.85 crores. Capital expenditure is on account of aerodromes, industrial 
expansion, reciprocal aid, new construction for the KIN etc. II M’s Government do 
* not intend to pursue the proi)OBal to modify the cliaracter of the present Financial 
Settlement on which the ap]>ortionmcnt of India's defence expenditure between 
British and Indian revet) ues is based. 

New taxation proposals include a central surcharge on taxes on income above 
Rs. 5,000 a year, increase in supertax on slabs between Rs. 2r),0tX) and Rs. 3.^ lakbs 
by a uniform half-anna in the rupee, in corporation tax to 2 annas in the rupee, 
further increases In [> 08 tal and telephone rates and an excise duty on tobacco. The 
EPT is also to con ti tine for another year. 

O’he Finance Member tiip;ed the need for economy in personal expenditure. He said 
that during the war tln-re was an obvious alternative to private spending which 
most powerfully assisted the war cflbrt — iiivtstment in loans of the Government of 
India on the largest possible scale. 

Announcinti Mie piov>osals of the (Jovcrniuent for dealing with tbs revenue 
deficit of Rs. 60.29 crores which, on the rstimates presented is antii'ipated in the 
forthcoming fifiancial year, the I'inance Member said : We have, in this context, 
to bear in mind that the current year will, it is estimated, close with a revenue 
deficit of Rs. 91. G6 crores. By far tlie larp;er part of these Hums has, of course, to 
be met by borrowing, but it is proposed to raise Rs. 20 crores, or approximately 
^ of the prospective deficit, })y new taxation. 

Last year we introduced into our system of direct taxation certain features which 
combined the methods of borrowing and taxation. Wliilst siieli experience as we 
have had justifies the refeution of these features, it is not proposed to endeavour 
to extend their scofie furiher this year. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
incomes which come within the orbit of our income-tax system are those of a 
comparatively small fra(!tion of the poi)ulation, a Hc<*tion in which, moreover, the 
habit of investment in public loans is generally speaking already wGl established. 

It is impossible to deal ad»qnately with the problem of Hurplus ]>nrcbasing 
power by methods which do not touch agricultural income at all and which are 
inapplicable to that vast body of indijstiial employees whose incomes fall below 
any taxable minimum which it is practicable to adopt. It is, therefore, clear that 
the National Bavings Movement must cast its net far more widely a»)d must secure 
the co-operation of large elements in the country who are not affected by direct 
taxation. Whilst action on these lines thus calls for unremitting attention and a 
constantly renewed endeavour, it will not affect our immediate proposals. 

To deal first with income-tax, there will be no change in regard to incomes 
up to Rs. 5,(^. On the next slab of iucomes from Rs. 5,0(J0 to Rs. 10,000 the 
Central surcharge will be increased from 9 pies to 10 pies in the rupee, and on 
the slab from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15, (XX), it will be raised from 14 to 16 pies in the 
rupee : on the balance above Rs. 15.000, the surcharge will be increased from 15 to 
20 pies in the rupee. 

The effect of these changes will be to impose a surchage amounting uniformly 
to 66% over the basic rates of income-tax. At the same time, there will be an 
increase in the super-tax on the slabs of income between Rs. 25, OCX) and Rs, 3^ 
lakhs : here the surcharge will be raised uniformly by half-an-anna in the rupee. 

The resultant aggregate rates of super-tax, including surcharge, will thus 
run from 2 annas in the rupee on the lowest slab to 10^ annas on the top slab. 

Corporation tax will also be raised by half-an-anna, to a rate of 2 annas in 
the rupee. 

The Excess Profits Tax will be extended to cover the profits of a further 
period of one year, but the rate of 66§% will remain unchanged. The additional 
revenue from these obanges in direct taxation is estimated at Rs. 7 crores in 
the coming year. 

Tax On Tobacco 

Turning now to indirect taxes, 1 would observe in the first place that it is 
proposed to continue for a further period of one year the levy of the emergency 

22 
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Burcharge of 1/5 over the schedule of CustomB import duties which was imposed 
in the last Finance Act. We are still fully conscious of the disadvantages which 
would attach to a measure of this kind in normal times, but our import trade 
must remain subjoct for the time being to highly abnormal restrictions and 
emergency contral, and in these circumstances, we cannot afford to forego such 
gain as accrues to our revenues from the additional duties. For the rest, we 
propose to introduce 'd new taxes, an excise duty on tobacco and an excise duty 
on a vegetable product. 

The quantity of tobacco consumed in India is extremely large but, while 
imports have long been subject to Customs duties at luxury rates, the problem 
of the internal taxation has hitherto defied solution, thus, leaving notable gap in 
India’s fiscal system. 

'robacco’s unique eligibility for taxation is universclly acknowledged : it is 
not a necessity of life, its use is widespread and its consumption can be varied 
greatly, according to the means of the consumer. By various methods, ranging 
from a State monopoly to the licensing of vend, it is faxed in almost every 
other civilized country in the world, and experience in tliese countries shows its 
immense revenue possibilitii's. 

llie feasibility of systematic taxation on all-India basis was repeatedly 

examined by the Government of India, and in 1925 life Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee observed tliat “the considerations whicli led in other countries to the 
selection of tobacco sis 2 of the principal subjects for ( OMHUfiiptioii tsixation apply 
with equal force to India.” 

'I'lio problem was last investigated in 1990-91 but isn solution was found and 
Provinces w<u’C accordingly encoursiged to derive wlisit revenue they could from 
the control or taxation of retail vend atid gimcrally to (b velo]) this fi»'ld of taxation 
in the hope that experience of the variofis sdiemeH suggested might lead to the 

evolution of a ])raciical)lc general excise system. A]>art from the obvious 

administrative diificullicH the two chief obstacles at that time were tliat the tax on 
tobacco was not, then a Central prerogative and tl.at even if the Provinces 

introduced identical legislation, there then existed no organization capable of 

0 ))eratiiig the excise on an all-India basis, 'rhese obsiathes no longer exist, as 
under tiie prcs(Mit Coiisiitution Act the power to b‘vy a tobacco excise has 
been clearly allocated to llie Centre, and with the (levcloi)mpnt of Central excises 
which has taken ])lace in rec(ait years we liavo organized the administrative 

machinery oji lines whicli now enable us to tackle the operation of a new all- 
India excise. In view, therefore, of the compelling need for additiotial revenue we 
liavc decided to iutrodnee a Bill for the levy of excise duties on tobacco produced 
or manufactured in India, with the ex<*eption of tlie tohat'co grown for the personal 
conHum])tion of the grower or the members of his household. 

Administrative dillb-ulties undouhledly remain, but we have for some time now 
been engaged on a iletaile<l survey of the lield, and we are convinced that with 
care and close attcMition th(>y cun be satisfactorily overcome, 'rho system will be 
more fully described when consideration of the Bill is moved ; all 1 need say now 
is that it embraccH all forms of tobacco, that- llie duty will l)ccouje chargeable 

only after the tobacco has been cured and will in some cases be i*harged on the 

raaniifaetured product, tliat the rules allow payment to be I'ostponed till the 
tobacco is about to pass into manufacture or consumption, that the scale of 
duties has been so devised as to cause only a modest increase in retail prices : 
that full drawback will be granted on exports and that the cost of administration 
will form but a small percentage of the yield. On the limited data now available 
the yield of the tax cannot be precisely calculated but we estimate a gross return 
of Rs. 10 crores during the first year. 

I may observe licre that, in the course of our inquiries we have been impressed 
by the considerable scope which exists for the develoiiineut of this important cash 
crop, both in extending the cultivation of and the internal and external trade in 
high quality leaf, and in generally improving production and marketing ; and we 
propose to make an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for the purpose of financing 
measures designed to bring about such improvement. 

The proposed excise on a vegetable product, sometimes known as ‘Vanaspati,’ 
raises no administrative difficulties. There has for a long time been public 
agitation against the frequent use of this product for adulterating natural ghee, 
but that is an aspect which is not directly relevant to our present purpose! 
which is to raise new revenue. The rate proposed for the new tax is Rs 7 
per cwt, and the estimated yield is Rs. 140 lakhs. 
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We propose finally to make certain increases in our postal and telephone 
rates, which are estimated to yield approximately Rs. 120 lakhs. The changes 
are an increase in the inland letter rate for each tola after the Ist from half-an 
anna to I anna : an increase in the inland parcel rate for the Ist 40 tolas from 
4 annas to 0 annas and an increase in the existing surcharge on telephone 
rentals from 1/Gth to l/3rd. 

The total estimated yield from new taxation thus amounts to Rs. 201 crores 
leaving a revenue deficit of Rs. 40.19 crores to he covered by our borrowing pro- 
gramme. When it is remembered that this is the estimated position for a period 

which will carry ns to the end of 44 years of war, it can, 1 submit, only bo viewed 

with extreme satisfaction. 

3 he Hon. Members will find, in the explanatory memorandum, a statement 

summarizing the position in regard to our public debt as it stood iiefore the war 

and will stand on the basis of onr present estimates at tl^e end of Mar. 1944. d’bese 
figures are explained in the memorandum which shows that, as compared with the 
last pre-war figure of Rs. 1185 crores, the total interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government of India will have increased by Rs. 80 crores by tlie end of the current 
year and by Rs. 14G crores by the end of next year, rractically the whole of this 
is in the form of internal rni>ee debt and the increase covers the estimated revenue 
deficit and capital expenditure on defence. 

It 'will be seen that excluding the ( apitai of Railways and of Rosts and ^I'ele- 
graphs certain loans and advancis, investments and cash, the so-called deadweight 
debt at the entl of 1943-14, is (;stimated at no more tlian Ixs. .317 crores. Even 
against tliis we shall hold, in addition to a vast amount of Central property, a 
quantity of partially remunerative assets. As against the moGcst net annual 
liabilities which the service of this debt will impose, wi; iiave in rectuit years called 
into being important new s(»urceH of revenue, which cannot fall, even after purely 
war-time features have been discarded, to contribute powerfully to the strength of 
the budgetary position. • 

In llie consciousness of this intritisic strength, liidia can face the future witlt 
(‘Onfidence and can play her part among the United Nutions. hnmedialely ahead lies 
the stage of final efibrt, which ulc.ne can lead to the consunnualiou (d victory, a stage 
wliich can be shortened nor. by eager hopes hut by unremitting endeavour. Reyoiid 
this lies the stage of international co-oporaiion in the great tasks of recoiiBtrnclion 
and in laying tlie foundations of a peace tliat can be maintained, and here too India 
will have a part no less signifi(ant than in the winning of vi( h)ry. 

Budoict Speech 

The following is a summary of the Finanee Menil)er’s RMid,.^et speech; — 

Against an expected deficit of Rs. 17.27 lakhs the actual deficit turned out 
to be only Rs, 12.Gy lakhs chiefly due to inn)roved revenue. 

Revised Kstimateh, 1912-43— Revenue 

Revenue is estimated to show an improvement of Rs. 2G.7G lakhs, while 
expenditure is expected to increase by Rs. 80,35 lakhs chielly on account of Defence 
expenditure. Deficit in the c\irrent year is expected to increase from Ks. 35.07 lakhs 
to Rs. 94. GG lakhs. Mainly due to the war in the Pacific a shrinkage of Ks. 4.35 
lakhs in eusloms revenue is expected wliich is more than offset by Ks. 14 crores 
improvement under laxes on Jneome and Ks. 1^ crores under Salt. Provincial 
share of divisible pool of incometax will he ap[)roximatcly Ks. 10.55 crores 
excluding arrears. 

Surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have amounted 
to Rs. 3.24 lakhs as compared with Ks. 2,62 lakhs originally estimated. I'osls and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to add Ks. 1,35 lakhs more in current year, 
while Railway contribution to General Revenues remains unaltered at Ks. 20.13 
lakhs. 

Expenditure-Defence Services 

Details of revised estimate of Defence expenditure for 1942-43 amounting to 


Rs. 189,75 lakhs are as follows 

Revenue portion 

Lakhs of Rs, 

( 1 ) Basic normal budget ... 36.77 

(2 ) Effect of rise in prices on ( 1 ) 8.G1 

( 3 ) India’s war measures ... 135.96 

(4) Non-effective charges ... 8.41 


189,75 
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Capital portion 

Lakhs of Rs. 

(1) 

Air Forces, Aerodromes 

18.37 

(2) 

Capilal outlay on industrial 

... 12.00 


expansion 

(3) 

Reciprocal aid — Aerodromes 

12.75 

(4) 

New construction for the 



KIN 

... 4.72 

(5) 

Capital outlay on Telecom - 



Munications Scheme 

... 1.30 

4t).14 


It became clear in the current year that aubetantial increaBes in the 3 arms 
of the Defence ServiccB beyond those enviBaged in the lafit Budget Speech were 
called for to protect India against fresh dangers to which the course of war had 

exposed her. By the middle of the year recruits at the rate of about 70,000 per 

month were enlisted. For equipping additional troops India is obtaining her full 
share of the greatly increased production of the United Nations. Land Forces in 
India during 1943-44 are expected to reach a stage of reasonable adequacy to meet 
all likely demands for the defence of India. 

Existing financial settlement which has worked very well in an atmosphere 
of mutual cordiality and trust was concluded at a time when no major expansions 
in land, sea and air forces or our supply activities were in sight. Measures of 
expansion were then inaugurated and it soon became obvious that all expansions 
in the land forces in Lidia must be considered as one joint war measure and that 
the cost thereof should be divided as follows : — 

(a) India should ])ay for the raising, training and equipping “from Indian 

resources” of all hind forces raised in India for their maintenance as long 
as they stayed in the country and were available for the local defence 

of India. When they left for overseas the cost of India of raising and 

training them and also of equipping them would be recovered from HMs. 
Government who would assume all further Iial)ility for them. 

(b) All imported equi])ment and stores for such expansion measures of the 
land forces from whatever source ( with a few exceptions ) would be 

provided free by HMs Government. 

The allocation of the cost of expansion of the KIN raised no special problem. 

As regards the Air Forces in India the cost of major expansion, like that of the 

land forces, was a joint war measure. The incidence of ext)enditure on 2 kinds of 
activities called for 8i)ecial attention in this connexion, viz., expansion of the 

M Department’s activities and reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to American Forces 
ia. Capital ex]ienditure was being incurred by HMs Government under the 
former, while a good deal of the industrial develoi>irent taking place under the 

expansion schemes would be to the permanent advantage of India. It was to the 

mutual interest of both parties tliat the allocation of capital expenditure on supply 
measures should be reviewed. 

The Finance Member |>roceeded to England to discuss these and other major 
aspects of the Financial Setllement. While HMs Government pressed for a revi- 
sion the Government of India’s contention was that the present fcfettlement should 
not be abandoned. Sir Jeremy Kaisman announced that “the Government of India 
have been informed that HMs Government do not intend to pursue the proposal 
to modity the character of the present Financial ^Settlement. The Settlement 
therefore stands.” 

As regards allocation of cost of Air Force expansion India’s liability will 
relate only to the amount of expenditure actually brought to account by India, 
viz., the capital outlay incurred in India on the provision of airfields and other 
ground and operational facilities and the recurring costs of the squadrons and 
connected services while employed in India. As regards Supply measures it is 
proposed that India should provide ^ of the capital required and own all the assets 
alreai^ created or to be created. 

In the matter of Reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to America the possibility of 
entering into a direct Mutual Aid Agreement with the UHA is at present being 
considered. In the meantime Reciprocal Lease-Lend has been shown in the Defence 
Estimates as a charge to Indian revenues. At the same time credit has been taken 
in the same estimates for all receipts from the sale of Lease-Lend supplies to the 
public Provincial Governments, Railways and Government Departments run on 
commercial or quasi-commercial lines. Accurate assessment of the cost of Reci- 
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procal Aid to the U S Forces in India is not possible ; the total expenditure under 
this head has been shown as Rs. 16.70 crores in 1942*43 and Ks. 8.04 crores in 
1943-44. 

Civil Expenditure 

Neglecting certain accounting adjustments on account of premia on War Risks 
Insurance Funds, civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 14 J 
crores. This is attributable in the main to causes connected with the war. An impor- 
tant aspect of this is the grant of increased dearness allowances to Central 
Government employees ; this is estimated to amount to Rs. 170 lakhs in a full 
year (excluding Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and Defence Services). 
Measures connected with helping evacuees are expected to cost Rs. 100 lakhs. 
The abnormal conditions created in the civil life of the country since August last have 
rendered it necessary to help the Provinces to strengthen their police forces at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 100 lakhs. The Supply Department has continued to expand. 
The value of contracts placed by i(8 Purchase Branch from the outbreak of the 
war up to Dec. 31, 1942 amounted to Rs. 461.5 crores. 

Financial Year 1943-44: Revenue 

A ^ 

^ Total revenue estimates for 1943-44 amount to Kz. 199.30 crores as compared 
with Rs. 178.76 crores in the revised estimates for the current year — Customs are 
expected to yield Rs 30 crores as against Rs. 31 crores in the current year. An 
increase of Rs. 84 lakhs is expected under Central Excise Duties chiefly on account of 
sugar. 3 he yield under Corporation 1ax and other taxes on income, including KPT 
is expected to better by Rs. 17 crores, taking into account the trend of recent 
collections. EPT alone is exi>ected to yield Ks. 40 crores. Rs. 27.10 crores are allowed 
as contribution from the Railway to the General revenues. Provincial share of divi- 
sible pool of income-tax is estimated to touch the record figure of Rs. 12.10 crores. 

Reduction iN Defence Expenditure 

The budget estimates of Defence Expenditure for 1943-44 amount to Rs. 182.81 
crores under revenue and Rs. 16.45 crores under ca})ital, details beiug as under 

Revenue Portion 

Crores of Rs. 


(1) Basic normal budget ... ... ... ... 36.77 

(2) Effect of rise iu preces ... ... ... 10.62 

(3) India’s war measures ... ... ... ... 127.01 

(4) Non-effective charges ... ... ... ... 8.41 

182.81 

Capital Portion 

(1) Air Norce— Aerodrome ... ... ... 2.52 

(2) Capital outlaj^ on industrial expansion ... ... 4.00 

(3) Reciprocal Aid — aerodromes ... ... ... 2.85 

(4) New construction for R.I.N. ... ... ... 3.28 

(5) Capital outlay of Telecommunications sche 4.20 


16.85 

For the first time since the war began, the estimates envisage a decrease in the 
Defence budget, as compared with the revised, so far as expenditure charged to 
revenue is concerned. Referring to this phenomenon, the Finance Member stated : 
“Although it would be unsafe to conclude from this that India has now reached the 
peak of her own war expenditure, it is legitimate to hope that the stage of heavy 
additions is past.’* 

Reduction in Civil Expenditure 

Civil expenditure estimates also show a reduction of Rs. 7 crores as compared 
with the revised estimates for the current year. Of this about Rs. 4^ crores are 
accounted for by smaller receipts from the Factories War Risks Insurance Scheme 
which figure as expenditure on transfer to the relevant fund. A reduction of Rs. 2^^ 
crores^is anticipated in Civil Defence expenditure. Ihere is a slight increase under 
interest which is explained by increased interest charges payable on loans raised 
in 1942-43 and proposed to be raised in 1943-44, 
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Financial Meabures for Tackling Food Problem 

It is conjectured that the scale of purchases of foodgrains by the Food De- 
partment in 1943-44 will be Rs. 75 crores. This will be financed by the Central 
Government in the first instance and later recovered from Provincial Governments 
on whose behalf inirchases are made. 

The Government of India are determined to spare no effort to increase the 
production of essential food commodities and are anxious that at this stage no 
scheme which affords promise of making an early and substantial contribution to 
this end should be excluded from consideration on purely financial grounds/’ stated 
the Finance Member. “Pending a decision on the specific measures to be taken, we 
liave provided in the budget a round sum of Rs. 50 lakhs, but we would limit our 
expenditure to that figure if further outlay were to offer a greatly enhanced pros- 
pect of achieving our object.” 

The E^inancial Position 

3 he Financial position for the coming year can be summarized as follows ; — 

In crores of Rs. 


Civil estimates ... ... ... ... 76.78 

Defence services ... ... ... ... 182,81 ^ 

Total expenditure estimate ... ... ... 2.59.. 59 

3'otal revenue at the existing level of sanctiion ... 199.30 

ProRi)e(ding deficit ... ... ... 60.29 


Ways afd Means 

Dealing with the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that 
total borrowings in the 7 months July 1942— January 1943, averaged Rs. 19 crores 
a month. HubscriptionB to the Defence Loans from E'ebruary 1, 1942 to January 31, 
1943 amounted to Rs. 34 J crores, raising the total jTOceeds to Rs. 145 crores since 
the Itefence Loans wore first issued in June 1940. In addition, there was a steady 
investment of new money in the rupee counterparts of the repatriated Sterling loans. 
'J'otal investments of Defence Loans coiintei]nut8 and certain provincial loans (raised 
to repay a part of the debt due to the Centre) aggregated to Rs. 93 crores over the 
12 months and to Rs. 2()7i crores since the beginning of the war. ‘‘Apart from the 
greatly increased war ex]>endilure in India'’, said the Finance Member, “the general 
economic situation resulting from the war conditions makes it im])erative for every 
citizen to defer private exyienditure to the utmost of his caiJacity in the common 
interest and to tiansfer the investihle surplus to Government in the form of loans”. 

Bterling Debt Repatriation 

The necessary sterling required to repatriate the 2A% and 3°/o undated sterling 
loans was jirovided with ease by the Reserve Hank, l^o counterparts were created 
this time and the entire rupee finance was raised in the first instance by means of 
‘ad hoc’ treasury bills issued in favour of the Reserve Bank, bfiibsequently stray 
lots of the vested stocks as well as the market |)urchaHeH of the 3^% stock were 
financed from the balMiices. For the last and final stage of redeeming £.'8^ million 
of the 3^% Btf)ck the rupee finance was again in the form of ‘ad hoc’ treasury bills. 
“That sonje £300 million of sterling debt should have been repatriated since the 
outbeak of the war with so little disturbance to the “money market,” observed the 
Ednance Member, “is a consummation for which the country may well feel gratified.” 
The balance of sterling stoik, not yet redeemed as falling beyond the scope of the 
vesting orders, anmunted to £l3 million. 

After referring to the funding of the Railway Annuities by the payment of a 
lump sum of £30 million tO' ILM.’s Government, the vesting of Railway Debenture 
f^tocks of the face value of £29 million and the giving of one year’s notice for the 
redemption of three other such stocks, the Finance Member observed : “And thus 
India bas completed the hansition ficm a debtor to a creditor country and extin- 
guished within the brief space of about lliree years accumulations over decades of its 
publie indebtedness to the Dnited Kingdom.” 

Of the Rb. 400 crores raised so far for financing the vaiious repatriation and 
funding operations only Rs. 160 crores may be regaidtd as being still in the foim 
of Central Bank finance. 
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Utilization of Sterling Balances 

The future utilization of eterlinix hfilancos has en^aijed Uie eontiniious attention 
of the Government of India. With the virtual eenBation of i^ayments on interest 
aceonnt to external bond holders, whieh has resultrd from the oi^eration of the 
fiteilintr debt repatriation sehemes, the only substantial liability still remaining on 
account of which steilin^^ remittances would normally be necessary will benaymentB 
on account of sterling lansions, fatnily nensions and provident funds. It is esti- 
mated that these ch n-;;cs in the period that lies ahead will be from £5 to £6 
million a year. 'Ibe (lovernment of India have ft(*<*ordincly under eousideration 
a scheme* for making advance provision for the requisite sterling remittanco 
wherewith to meet future payments in respeet of these liabilities on the lines of the 
anangements recently made for Sterling Railway Annuities. It is not eontem- 
plated that the rights of any class of (iovernment servants would he affected or 
that the liability to t^ensioners should be transferred from the Government of 
India. Tin Government of India are also considering a iirota^sal that something in 
the nature of a Reconstruction Fund slionld be constituted to provide for the 
financifig of a programme of p(*Ht-war reconstruction inclndijig the rehabilitation 
and re-equipment of indnstiy. In the post-war period India will have heavy 
demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greatly expanded 
iiidnstrial system and it will he necessary to proceed on some orderly programme 
to purcbascH from overseas. Tlie existemee of a Reconstruction Fund with a 
coni ciied programme of requirements would enable India ro go aliead with post- 
war iec<uistruction witli niinimnm delay. 

d’lie Finance .Member dealt m (h'tail with the problem of inflation and referred 
to certain postulutes which sliould be borne in mind in t onsieb ring this problem. 
These are : 

(1) India’s war olfort has not yet reaidted the ceiling of the maximum 
utilization of available man-j>owcr and resources ; and juiblic expenditure still 
continnes to promote this end 

(i^) In a common war eflort the usual methods of settling international 
indebtedness in goods and services are not availabhe It is not also possible to 
employ the usual checks to adjust international trade ridations. 

{:>) Since di 8 burs( 3 mcnts should bo nuivle in Indian currency, the question of 
bow war oxpcndilurc is allotted is irnflevant so far as the inflation aspeert of the 
problem is concerned. 

(4) Both the UK and the Government of India will he in a position to 

])MrHne sound finan dal policies and therefore there is not the remotest risk of 

inflation of tlie nature and on the scule which occurred in some of the countries 

whicli suffered utter defeat in the last war. 

On the value of sterling balanci's he said : “Apart from their being available 
as a reserve wlicrevvith to pay for the capital goods which the UK will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the replacement of 

machinery after the strain which will have been put on it ilnring the period of 
the war, India’s balances should enable her to trade as one of the principal 
commercial countries of the world and play a helpful part in building np a system 
of international trade such as would ensure a fair market for goods of export." 

Some Misconceptions Cleared 

The Finance Member then cleared certain prevalent misconceptions on the 
subject of inflation, namely, 

1. Failure to distinguish between pure credit inflation and the temporary 
situation in which an increase in the volume of purchasing power impinges for a 
time on a stationary or dirainisliing volume of consnrnahle goods. “Here in India,’ 
he said, “the Government has at no time resorted to credit inflation. The easy 
expedient of borrowing from the Reserve Bank has not been adopted for making 
up the revenue deficits of government budgets or for augmenting governmental 
balances for the purpose of meeting disbursements.’’ 

2. The misconception that a general rise in prices must mean inflation and 
that it is caused by avoidable expansion of currency. ‘‘This notion," according to 
the Finance Member, “is the result of confusing cause and effect and misinterpreting 
the elementaiy fact that all the expansion and intensification of Government’s war 
activities involves cash payments to an ever-widening circle of recipients in return 
for labour and raw material or services." 

The Finance Member exydained thar “not all the Government disbursement on wars 
purposes necessarily or proportionately contribute to a rise in prices." He furtW stated 
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that “in asseBBing the Bignificance of a rise ia priceB it is also necessary to remind 
ourBclves that we did not start from an optimum price level and that the prices 
of many essential articles, particularly agricultural commodities, had been by 
general consent unduly depressed for years prior to the outbreak of hostilities and 
the problem had l)e(;n not how to keep them from rising but how to stimulate 
them.” Continuing he said that there was urgent need for economy in personal ex- 
penditure to check the upward trend of prices to conserve the supply of scarce 
materials for war purposes and to save and spend in the post-war period when 
increased Bi)ending would l)e a valuable safeguard agaiust falling prices. During 
war itself, tlierc was an alternative to private spending, viz., investment in Govern- 
ment toans, wliich would greatly reduce the risks attaching to the increase in the 
volume of purcliasing power. A free flow of savings into Government loans 
will not only greatly care the strain on Government finances, but it reduces com- 
petition for the greatly shrunken volume of consumers’ goods which is all that is 
now available. “Gur sheet-anchor in the present cucrgency, the Finance Member 
emphasized, must be more and more borrowing.’' 

Changeh in Railway Convention 

2nd. MARCH '.—The Ahsemhly to-day agreed to Sir Edivard BenthalVs resolu- 
tion recommending certain interim changes (as war-time arrangement), in the 
Con veil tion of 1924, separatitjg Railway Finance from General Finance. 

Tlie chjHigcs proposed are (1) for the year 1942-43 a sum of Rs. 2,35,00,000 
shall he paid to (General Revenues over and above the current and arrear contribu- 
tion due uuder the Convention. (2) from April, 1943, so much of the Coiiventiou 
as provides for tlie contribution and allocation of surpluses to General Revenues 
shall cease to bo in fori'C ; (3) for the year 1943-44 the surplus on commercial lines 
shall be utilized to reimy any outstanding loan from the Depreciation Fund and 
hereafter be divided 2o% to the Railway Reserve and 75% to General Revenues, the 
loss if any on strategic lines being recovered from General Revenues, and (4) for 
subsequent years, and until a new Convention is adopted by the Assembly, the 
allocation of the surplus on commercial lines between the Railway Reserve and 
General Revenues shall be decided each year on consideration of the needs of the 
Railways and General Revenues, the loss if any, on strategic lines being recovered 
from General Revenues. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved amendments urging 
the appointment of a commiKec of the House to examine the whole question, Mr. 
Deshinukh suggesting that the committee should he directed to report on or before 
Aug. 31. The amendments were supported by Mr. Md. Naumaii, y.r. Lalchand 
Navalrai, Mr. T. T, Krt^hnornachari, Pandit Maitra, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. 
Kunzru and Mr. A. N, Chattopadlu/ana, all of whom commented on the unfairness, 
of asking the House to agree, without proper examination of the subject previously’, 
to the changes proposed in the Convention. Sir Henry Richardson, I^eader of the 
Fluropean Grou]) said that his group were not against a committee of the House but 
against having it at this juncture. He asked for an expert examination of the 
whole subject first. 

Sir Edward Benthall, rejilying, declared that after a careful examination of 
the subject by teclinical exiierts, it was the conclusion arrived at by the Department 
that neither the rates of contribution to the Depreciation Fund nor the balance in 
it were excessive. He said that he proposed to circulate to members a paper 
dealing with the subject. He suggested that the resolution should be passed in 
order to enable the Railway and the General Budget to be got through. He thought 
the difference disclosed in the course of the debate was not one of what should be 
done but whether it should be done by an ad hoc committee of the House of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways. Provided the resolution carried the 
support of the movers of the amendments, vSir Edward said he would agree to a 
committee of the House on the lines proposed in the amendments being set up to 
discuss the question. He would give early consideratiou to the procedure of setting 
up that committee and to the scope of its functions. 

The amendments were withdrawn and the original resolution was adopted. 
Penal Cod Amend. Bill 

The House passed Sir Jeremy Raisman's Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code 
and the Currency Ordinance eo as to prohibit photo-prints or other re-productions 
of currency notes and bank notes even though these be done for innocent purposes 
by advertisers and the like, ^ 
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Coffee Market Amend. Bill 
Mr. T, S. Pillars Bill to amend the Coffee Market Expansion Act so as to 
give effect to certain recommendations of the 3rd. Coffee Control Conference was 
passed. 

Indian Army Amend. Biij. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi, Sc(*retary of the War Department moved a Bill to amend 
the Indian Army Act to provide for the establishment of military prisons. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose till the next day. 

IvKOiPROcivY Bill 

3rd. MARCH : — 'Die AHHeinbiy today passed Mr. Govind Drshmukfds Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persons domiciled in any British iiosscssion shall be entitled 
only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel, residence, acquisition, 
holding and disposal of property, educational facilities, franchise, the holding of 

g ublic office, or the carrying on of any occupation, business, trade or profession in 
ritish India as are accorded by the law or administration of such possession to 
persons of Indian origin. 

General Discussion of Budget 

5th. MARCH : — Strong support fv)r the Budget proposals was expressed by (Sir 
Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, opening the general debate on the 
Budget today. “VVe of thU groiq/’, he said, “support the proposals and if we have 
any getieral criticism of them at all, it is that the country might reasonably have 
been called on to make even greater sacriticcH. Como what may we are determined 
to do everything in our power to bring about victory at the earliest possible date 
and whatever sacrifice that determinatinn may involve, we are prepared to 

make it.” Ho said Miat whilst it might be claimed that tliis budget did meet 
India’s war rerpiirements, it could not be said to be in any sense eoinparable to war- 
time budgets which bad to l)c shouldered by the people of other belligerent countries. 
It might be urged that tliis was as much as India could ufibid but he should 
hesitate to agree witli such an opinion. He did not deny that conditions differed 
in this country from those which obtained iti other countries and this 

might be advanced as an argument against a more rnt bless type of war 

budget. In this connexion Hir Henry directed the attention of the House 

to the enormous profits to some whiidi war |)roduction bad brought. 

If this point was examined he ventured to assert that there was ample justification 

for a larger measure of sacrifice by all those to whom the war bad brought almost 

unparalleled benefits. Referring to indirect taxation, the speaker considered the 

Finance Member’s choice of tobacco and vegetable product as satisfactory. On 
the subject of dearnesfl allowance Sir Henry said : “As a liusinesB man, I know 
what the cost of these dearness allowances must mean especially when we add the 
cost of providing foodstuffs to labour below the purchase price. Also owing to 
inefficient provincial control such Hupi>lieH have more often than not, to be 
purchased in a more or less black market, 'riie amounts involved are growing 
greater and greater and the total of all this expenditure amongst commerce and 
industry in the country as a whole must by now be enormous. The Finance 
Member knows very well, that this expenditure is a revenue charge in company 
balance sheets and consequently in the cases of all those companies which are 
liable to pay EPT, the actual result is that Government itself is paying the greater 
portion of these dearness allowances and cost of foodstufs and the revenue of 
the country is suffering to the same extent. From all points of view, therefore, 
we hope that this problem of food supply is being tackled with all the firmness 
and energy which the situation calls for.” 

Referring to the problem of agricultural indebtedness, the speaker asked what 
was being done for the permanent benefit of the Indian cultivators who formed 
by far the largest portion of the population of this sub-continent and on whose 
efforts at this time the success or failture of the grow more food campaign so 
much depended. It seemed to his group that within all the various measures for 
the control, supply and distribution of foodstuffs, there lay the opportunity not 
only to diminish this burden of agricultural indebtedness, but to do much else 
besides. His party believed that the Government had now the chance to sow the 
seeds of future benefit by framing a comprehensive policy of co-ordination in 
matters such as crop planning, crop prices, co-operative societies and the many 
other inter-connected agricultural problems. On the subject of the financial 
settlement between Britain and India, the speaker said that ”the Finance Member’s 
23 
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visit to England last summer has been amply Justified and none of the gloomy 
forebodings of which w'e heard at that time have come to pass. Rather, should 
we exprees to him our grateful thanks for the exceedingly able manner in which 
he must have handled India's case in his negotiations to have succeeded in obtaining 
from HMG a continuance of the very favourable terms on which military 
expenditure is apportioned between the 2 countries.” 

Dr. P. N. Banner jee, Leader of the Nationalist Party, criticized the new 
taxes on tobacco and vegetable ghee, It must be remembered, he said, that the poor 
artisan, cultivator and industrial workers looked on smoking as something to soothe 
and stimulate him alter his hard work. ‘‘P'or peo]>le engaged in intellectual work,” 
Said Dr. Bannciji, “smoking is a poison, (laughter ami cries cd no, no). Poison 
of the worse sort : but for these hard-working people it is soractliing like medicine, 
and 1 therefore object to this item of taxation.” He also ol)jcctcd to the tax 
on vegetable ghee l)ecauBe it taxed the poorer sections of the people. Criticising 
the new phrase “joint war measures”, Dr. Baneiji said the House did not know 
how much expenditure was covered by the ]>hraHe and was j)la.*ed on India’s 
shonlders. India was the base for the United Nations’ war tflort in the East and 
the Financial Hettloment should not thersfore be interpreted as though whatever was 
spent in India must be l)orne by India. As regards the Keconstniction Fund, he 
asked what would he the ty])eH of equipment P) he r('iial)ilitatt'd and what ty])e 
of equii>mcnt would be itureluised, whether it w^ould he purchased in the cheapest 
market or would India be compelled to buy it in England, wher<3 llie money lay. 

Sir Zi'iuddin Ahmad urged the advisal)ility of entries into a diro(*t mutual- 
aid agreement witli USA in order to get the requirement ot India’s industry from 
that country. He said the time had come to link up tlio currencies of tlie lJnited 
Nations in order to ensure stability, and asked tlie Hovorument of Lidia to give 
a lead by taking up these matters with other members of the United Nations. As 
regards tiic disposal of India's accumulated balances, lie said, the proposal for a 
reserve for annuities, ])en8iouB and liabilities etc. was exceedingly iinpoimlar. He 
inferred that the present Government wtu’e thinking of qnitiiiig India leaving the 
country to an administration on which they would not ]»laec any reliance regarding 
these matters He asked vvtiy present day India should siiUbr for future liabilities 
or future generations. The best mclhod of dealing witli these balances was to treat 
them as a "lloating reserve.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta deidared that tlie Budget taxed every article that the 
poor man needed— salt, matches, sugar, the postcard and now toliaeco and vegetable 
ghee. 'Hie industrial worker whom the Finance Member luaised but left to starve 
had been given a 10% dearness allowance against an acdual dearness which was 
refieeted in the l.')U% rise in ]>riecs. As regards tlie sterlLug balances, Mr. Mehta 
asked : “Have you heard of another instance in which you get the goods and you 
keep with you the money wliieh you arc siqiptisod to pay for those goods ?” Mr. 
Mehta uttered a strong note of warning against hasty or ill-considered reconstruc- 
tion plans and against diHsi]>atioii of sterling balances. He referred in particular to 
what happened after the last war when the Government of Bombay for instance 
indulged in development inogranimes for which the people were still paying Ks. 37 
lakhs as interest charges. 

Mr. MoJid Naunian, referring to the Financial 1-^ettlcmcnt between England 
and India, said that in any country but India a settlement of such vast 
dimension could not have been negotiated and arrived at behind the back of the 
Legislature, tlardly less ‘ sordid,” in his opinion, was the story of the sterling 
balances. While the Dominion Governments has refused to trade except for 
payment in gold, the Government of India had accepted without a prick of 
conscience payments in sterling. He suspected that India was being placed in a 
position in which she could buy from England only and lose her sterting balance 
and become England’s dumping ground. In this respect the Government 
ought to have acted with more responsibility. Mr. Nauman endorsed the new 
taxation proposals and said the choice was quite satisfactory. 

ffaji Ismail doubted if the people could bear any further taxation while 
Khan Bahadur Shahban drew the attention of the Government to the dangers 
of inflation. He advocated the revaluation of the Reserve Bank gold in India. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai condemned the new taxation and said that if Rs. 40 
crores could be borrowed, why not Ks. 20 crores more ? 

Mr. Krishnamachari urged that direct negotiations with America for a 
Lease-Lend arrangement should be taken in hand immediately. The Government 
seemed to be passively if not actively engaged in credit inflation policy. 
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Mr. IJossaifibhai Laljee could not Bee any jiiBtification for the presumption 
that there would be leBS defence expenditure this year. He characterized the new 
taxea as a heavy burden on the already heavily taxed people of India, and he 
could see no justification at all for taxing tooacco “which provided solace to many 
a poorman. 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, replying on the debate, dealt first with the question put 
to him as to whether the Government of India, in agreeing to flic financial 
settlement with HiNIG. bad kept in mind India’s financial capacity. His answer 
was emphatically in the atlirmativc. By no other criterion could this aettlement be 
justified. There waa no argument which would allot to India bo small a share 
of the cost of defending the country against genuine and imminent danger. 
There was no logical criterion that would lead to that result excejit the estimated 
inability of India to make a larger contribution. The Government of India had 
been fully and constantly co.isciouH of that factor in dealing with the matter 
and he could conscientinuHly say that no point that could ])ossihly have been made 
or gained on behalf of India had been overlooked. He asked the House to take 
it from him that if there was any disadvantage arising from India’s (lolitical 
BtatiiB in relation to IlMG., it had led to the paradoxical position that India 
had done better than she would otherwise liave done. In the desire to avoid 
exploiting the jiolitical position, India liad actually derived an advantage. 

In reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s interruption expressing doubt about this, 
the Finance Menitier said that he could only give the House liis sincere Ofiinion 
and jndgnient on liie matter. It was open to any member to cpiestion that. 
These matters liad been dealt with not merely by himself but by the whole 
Government of India — a Government which contained a numl)cr of Indians who 
W’ere just as anxious to sc(' justice done to India as anybody outside. 

Mr. K. C. Nfogyi “Were they unanimous? 

'lire Finance Member replied that the tpieBlioner was too experienced to 
expect an answer to tliat question. 

Mr. Neogy suggested tliat if it was in order to refer to particular memhers of 
the Government of India, it might also be in order to make clear wliether they 
were unanimous. 

Sir Jeremy proceeded to reiterate that the Government of India were fully 
satisfied in regard to the arrangements which Im liad placed licfore the House. 
Kcferrii'g to the ciiticisms of tlu* taxation proposals, lie said that he was snrpriBed 
to find how many memhers th rc still were who thought tlu\t revenue could he 
raised, or financial deticits dealt with by measures whicli w'ould alVect nobody, 
neither the poor not the middle class, nor trade or industry — measures, which 
would not only avoid hitting the necessities of life but also conventional necessities 
or even luxuries (laughter). He claimed tliat consistently with the responsibilities 
which lay on him, he had imrsued a j oUcy which was as favourable to the poor 
man as could possibly he expected in these abnormal times. Healing with eterling 
balance, f^ir Jeremy pointed out that the treatment of tliese balances, except to the 
extent to winch they could be dealt with by re])atriation, was essentially a 
post-war iiroblem. and it was not possible for him to foresee the exact circumstan- 
ces in which we would have to deal with this inalter after the war. He would, 
however, remind tlie House tliat the sterling balances arose not only from goods 
exported out of the country or services rendered in the theatres of war, but that, 
in so far as under the financial settlement with HMG. the whole cost of the defence 
of India was not borne by India, the remainder of the cost of defending India 
and the measures taken in India became part of ftterling balances. 

Mr. Md. Nauman : “What about other Dominions ?” 

The Finance Member ex]»lained that all expenditure incurred by the DominioiiB 
in their own territory was borne by the Dominions and also the cost of troops sent 
overseas. In the case of Canada, the arrangements were now practically Lease- 
Lend in character, that, if the hon. member was trying to get examples from 
the Dominions in support of the case that the financial settlement was not in 
India’s favour, he would get a dusty answer. Kegarding criticism of the Pensions 
Scheme he pointed out that it was purely a financial proposal, and it meant that 
sterling which could not be utilized now was invested so that it would yield a 
return wuen it could be utilized. The scheme did not arise from any fear of 
repudiation, or from any desire at this moment to provide any additional safeguard 
for any class of officials. Actually the proceeds of the settlement would again 
be at the disposal of the Government of India and no other authority. The position 
in ^at respect would remain unchanged ; the liability would remain with the 
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Government of India ; and the amounts would come into the hands of the 
Government of India. Speaking of the Reconstruction Fund, he said that it was 
premature to disparage a scheme of that kind which was capable of being of the 
utmost value to India. The statement that the scheme was not for the reconstruction 
of India but for the reconstruction of British industry was a sample of suspicion 
and prejudice imported into the discussion of these matters. He could not foresee 
the exact international and currency arrangements as they would be after the 
war ; but to the extent that goods required for India’s reconstruction and re- 
equipment were available in Britain, he saw no reason why the fact that they would 
be ODtained from Britain should be regarded as a disadvantage. It was obvious 
that there would be a situation of great difhculty for some time after the war ; 
goods would be scarce and it would be diflicult to obtain them. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir intrrru])ing pointed out that criticism was that India 
would be limited to buying only from England. What was the Finance Member’s 
reply to that? 

Sir Jerem?/ said he could not give a categorical answer because for a time 
after the war there would obviously be conditions of control and restrictions such 
as there were during the war. 

Sir Cowasji : — “If the conditions are favouralile, is there anything contemplated 
in the Fund wfiereby India will be prevented from buying say from America?” 

Sir Jeremy : — “Certainly not. as far as 1 am aware. I cannot foresee the precise 
conditions in which tln^so funds will be employed, but 1 can state categorically that 
it is not intended as f ir as we are concerned to limit the object of the Fund in 
any way. The fact however remains that they do consist of sterling balances and 
at present the sterling area is one and the dollar area is another and the relation 
between the two is a matter which will be settled as a postwar problem. Concluding, 
the Finance Member expressed his belief that it would be entirely to India’s advan- 
tage to look at the problem from the t>oint of view of international co-operation. 
We had to remember that India was only a part of the world— a world which 
was getting more and more intimately linked, each part finding it 
more and more impossible to pursue an insolated )>olicy. If there was one 
thing which the war was teaching them, it was the impossibility of any country living 
alone in its own world, India would be dependent on the resources of great coun- 
tries after the war in order to build up her productive resources. She would not 
be able to improve her standard without the closest co-operation and assistance from 
more powerful and better developed countries, and therefore, these problems must 
be looked at entirely from the point of view of co-operation in international 
matters. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 8th March. 

Voting on Budget Demand 

8th. MARCH.— DiscuBsing cut motions on the Budget, the Assembly today 
rejected without a division Sardar Sant Singh's motion to discuss “the repressive 
policy of the Government.” Denonneing the Ciovernment for the measures adopted 
for putting down the so called rebellion in the country, the mover said that the 
liberty of the peoide was being BU])])rcsscd ruthlessly. Mr Lalchand Navalrai 
asked how long the “tug of war” would go on between those bent upon creating 
internal trouble and tlie Government determined to suppress their activities. l3r. 
P, N, Saner jee referred to the treatment meted out to 2 members of the Central 
Assembly, namely, Mr. Kailash Behari and Mr. Johri. The former, who had ceased 
to belong to the Congress Party, had been detained in order “to ])ievent him from 
relating the happenings in Bihar in the September session of the Assembly” and 
the latter “was let off from detention in such a condition that 4 days later he 
expired.” If such a policy continued. Dr. Banerjee pointed out, the Government 
would have no friend left. Mr. A, N, Dam ai>pealed to the Government, by a 
friendly approach, to usher in a new era of jicace and goodwill in the country. 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta emphasized that in wartime certain restrictions on the acti- 
vities of the public were inevitable and these must be voluntarily and willingly 
suffered. If that was called repression he did not agree with that description. 
Anything done to prevent gossip mongering and spreading of false rumours or 
prevent impairment of public morale could not be called repression nor could he 
ccmcede that any Indian should be allowed to do anything to make the pati of the 
aggressor easier. Action taken against misguided youths and others engaged in 
activities of this kind must-be considered legitimate. Referring to the political 
deadlock, the speaker said that it could not be made an excuse for anti-war 
activitiea. He deprecated loose talk in the same breath of Nazi and Biitiah 
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methods as if both were comparable. Mr Mehta, however, gave instances in which 
he alleged the innocent had Buttered and in which 8ir Sultan Ahmed’s (Law Member) 
promise given to the House in this respect had not been honoured. The Govern- 
ment, he complained, had refused even to make inquiries into allegations of this kind. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home member, replying to l>r. Uanerjee’s references 
to individual instances, reminded the House that most of the action taken in regard 
to the disturbances had been taken, and must necessarily have been taken, by 
provincial Governments on their own authority and the details of such action, 
apart from policy, were not a matter with which the Home Department of the 
Government of India could fairly be charged. That was also his answer to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s observation on the Nandurbar case about which, however, 
information at the Government’s disposal considerably diflered from that relied on 
by Mr. Mehta. Continuing, Sir Keginald observed that he had never said that no 
innocent person ever Buttered in the course of action taken by the (Tovernraent. He 
admitted, with regret, that innocent persons very often fluttered, dhat was one of 
the responeibili ies which lay on the head of people who promoted these disorders. 
He had also given to the House instances in which action taken by persons engaged 
in the disturbances had caused loss of life or injury to innocent people engaged in 
lawful occupations. While he admitted that innocent persons must occasionally 
suffer in the course of action taken by Government to put down disturbances, the 
Government could not be censured for such incidents, unless it was also shown 
that those things were part of the Government’s policy. The mere fact that certain 
individuals had fluttered by the Government’fi action did not mean, and could not 
be interpreted to mean that such things were part and parcel of the Government’s 
policy. He declared that no opprobrium attached to the word ropresflion. Whetlier 
it was riglit or wrong would depend entirely on the things rei)rcflBed. 

He referred to Mr. Gandld’fl attitude to non-violence and quoted from the 
latter’fl own description of a mouse which should be considered to he non-violent 
if it defended itself with its teeth against a cat. What was happening, Sir 
Reginald said, was that a small force of half-a*dozf*n poli(Tinen were confronted by 
a violent mob of hundreds. Which of these, he asked, was comparable to the cat 
and which to the mouse? If the small force of policemen was the mouse, that 
was the non-violent party. The Horne Member did not disclaim that the Govern- 
ment must and did use repression at certain times to meet situations that occasi- 
onally arose. He had never denied that force must ))e met by force and crimes 
must be repressed ; l)ut the Government could not be condemned for any measures 
taken to repress crime. He went on to give figures of convictions of Congressmen 
after trials, numbering nearly 30,000 up to the middle of January compared to alrou't 
70,000 in the movement in 1932-34, and claimed that no one could say that action 
taken had been excessively repressive. Reiterating the Government’s policy, the 
Horae Member declared that with its responsibility not only to India but to the 
Allied cause, the Government could not and would not permit activities designed 
to interfere with the successful prosecution of the war and resistance to IJM’s 
enemies. Nor could political or any other motives be regarded as extenuation of 
oflTences deliberately calculated to impair the war resistance of the country or 
undermine order. 'Jhe Government’s polii*y had also been to take only such action 
as was necessary to sefeguard vital obligations. ’J'he removal of the hen on the 
Communist Party and on the Kbaksars showed that the Government were ready 
enough to withdraw repressive measures as soon as they thought there was a reaso- 
nable prospect of withdrawing them with safety. There had been, he asserted, no 
repression of any ordinary social or political activities or expression of opinion and 
the Government sincerly hoped that improvement in the situation would be such 
that further repressive action might not be necessary again wliile the war lasted. 

The motion, as stated, was rejected without a division. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

The House also rejected without a division Mr. K. C, Neogif% cut motion to 
discuss the utilization of sterling balances. Mr. Neogy, referring to the Finance 
Member’s remarks about the importation of suspicion into the discussion of the 
subject, pointed out that in the evidence given before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee retired British officials had voiced suspicion al)Out the safety of their 
pensions and provident fund, and bad suggested the funding of these liabilities. 
The Secretary of State himself talked about the funding of these obligations. The 
speaker suggested that the demand voiced on that occasion was prabably repealed 
on the occasion of the Finance Member’s visit to England. 
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Sir Jeremy Batsman, intervening, declared this was quite inaccurate. 

Mr. Neogy said Indian opinion demanded that British and other foreign 
invefitmentR in India must be acquired with the help of the sterling balances. He 
also wanted to know whether any action was ] roposed on behalf of the Indian 
Government as retrards the maintenance of the value of sterling, whether any 
guarantees were to be obtained from HMG in this matter and whether the conver- 
tibility of sterling into foreign currencies would also la* ensured. Also whether 
steps had been taken to see that in the event of a depreciation in the value of sterling 
this country would not stand to lose. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman confessed to a certain amount of embarrassment in 
attempting to discuss matters of this kind on the floor of "the House. U he financial 
relations, not merely of ourselves and Britain, but of Britain with other countries 
were also involved, and he could not repeat too often that this matter could not be 
viewed or dealt with on the simple lines which some members sermed to take. It 
would hardly be possible for a matter of this kind to be discussed with complete 
freedom in any legislature and there were many aspects of such a question with 
whicli Governments could oidy deal in consultation with each other and it was 
quite impossible that at every stage the relations of countries in matters of this 
kind should be fully explored and exjilained in public discussion. It was therefore 
from no desire to do anything behind the back of this House that he would have 
to refrain from going into this subject in the detail which some members seemed 
to expect. 

India, Sir Jeremy went on, had a stake in victory. All the United Nations 
stood or fell by victory in this war. It was impossible to conceive what the conse- 
quences would be to the major portion of humanity if victory were not achieved. 

How did the sterling balances arise ? India was providing certain goods and 
services for the war effort and she had a very favourable balance of trade with Britain 
and the United Nations. Was it because the United Nations were not providing in 
return the goods which India needed ? No. The point was that at the present time 
the goods which India needed were goods necessary to ensure her safety. The whole 
productive capacity of Britain was concentrated in the production of weapons for 
victory. It was because Britain was producing them not only for herself l)ut also 
for India and others that she was not left witli any margin of i>roduclive cai)acity 
with wliicli to balance tlie goods and services she woB receiving from India. Did Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta in the present circumstances expect that Britain in addition to send- 
ing the only goods she ])roduced, should send other goods in order to extinguish the 
sterling balances ? 

Replying to Mr. Neogy’s remarks about the evidence before the Joint Parlia- 
menlaiy Committee, Sir Jeremy said there was all the difTcrence in the world between 
the proposal regarding pensions then suggested and the proposal now made. 'J here 
was no question now of safeguarding. It was not as if you were handing over money 
to anybody else I he result of the investment w'onld come back into your hands 
and you bad the same discretion as ever iu the application of these funds. It was 
still in tlie stage of a i>roi»OHal and was still umlcr the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India and not actually formally put before H.M.G. Dealing willi Mr. 
Neogy’s criticism of the Iveconstinction E'und, l^ir Jeremy explained : “If a man 
owes you a debt he can pay by goods or services, it is a commonplace in the 
inteniatioiiHl field that you must ultimately he paid in goods or services. Yet you 
start ofl‘ by saying that ajiy scheme whicli keeps him em])loyed in services to you 
or making goods for you must be barred.” It must be remembered, said tSir Jeremy, 
that after tliis war the position would be diflVrent from what it was a few years ago. 
It would not be a case of a world ])roducing vast quantities of goods and looking 
eagerly for customers. The position for a long time would be exactly the reverse. 
Tiiere were the devastated countries of Kuroi>e, China and Russia and there was the 
enormous material damage which Britain had herself sufl'ered. In the circumstances, 
was it absurd to foresee difficulties in getting goods from any part of the world ? 
Our proposition, therefore, was that we should set to work to examine our own 
circumstances and see to what extent we could prepare now and put ourselveB in a 
position to take advantage of the circumstances as they would exist after the war. 
If any one saw a sinister motive in that, he (the Finance Member) could not iindei- 
Btand it. 

PEEBS CFNeOESHIP 

Mr. r. T, Krishnama chart, by his cut motion, raised a debate on the attitude 
of the Government towards the Press in India and the working of Press censorship. 
After tracing the history of the relationship between the Government and the Press 
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since Delhi agreement of November, 1940, he said that there was a general unwill- 
ingness to work the agreement on the part of the Provincial Governments. He 
reminded the House that there were no popular Governments in many Provinces 
and public meetings had been banned almost throughout the country. It was 
through the medium of the Press alone that the public could bring their grievances 
to the notice of the authorities. He asserted that through the system of Press 
Advising, Government were able itleotively to prevent ])ublication of a certain cate- 
gory of news through the news agencies. Although the system was purely volun- 
tary, papers which did not accept the advice were penalized. Instructiofjs were often 
given by the Press Advisers on Mie telephone. Further restrictious luwe been placed 
on the Press in May last. The speaker urged, in conclusion, that tlie Press control 
should i)e centralized and be handled by the Government of India. 

The Home Member complimented Mr. Krishnamachari on his reasonableness 
and said that there was notlviug he said to which Government ohjerted. “If there 
is one thing I have worked hard for ever since 1910, it is to improve the relations bet- 
ween tiie Government and the Press. 1 believe that I have been snccessfnl. I can 
honestly say that I have given the best consideration to the newspapers’ i^oint of 
view to the Provincial Governments ar»d have often succeeded.” He reminded the 
House that there were strong influeuces at work to persuade tl\e nevvs]>a}>eis to their 
viewpoint. He also reminded the House that the whole administration of the Press 
rested with the Provincial Governments. It was, therefore, very diflicuU to take the 
whole matter out of the Provincial Goveriiments’ bands. Conditions varied from 
province to provini*e and particularly in the provinces wlmre Ministrries were func- 
tioning. It was dillicult to impose conditions on them. The polii'y the (lOvernment 
of India had ado])ted was this. In mutters of all-India importance, they endea- 
voured to place certain objectives before the Provincial Governments and leave it 
to the ])rovin(e8 to work out and acldt'.ve those objectives. The Goveruinent had 
stressed tliat lhos(‘ oldc'ctivcs were to he reached by voluntary agrei nicnt with the 
Press. Kir Reginald Maxwell said that editorial eoinments had not been subject to 
any restrictions. But if any newspai'crs published anything which was regarded as 
ohjectiotiable from the all-India })oint of view, action was taken against such a paper. 

Home Member promised to inquire whether any restrietions had been placed on 
publishing by the vernalular Press of items which* had appeared in the English Press. 
He, however, did not think that any instructions were given to MewHpa]>ers on the 
teleplione. As for the ]ueaent position, the Home Member said that the Government 
had api'i-oved the Bombay resolution of the New8pa])er Editors’ Conference of Oct. 
2 and had responded to it at once. As a residt, almost all the provinces accepted 
the resoluiioii in the spirit in wliich it was ofl'ered. 'I'his did not indicate any 
breach and so long as cooperaiioti was offered the Government would welcome 
it and meet it. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Dearness Allowance 

Mr. Mehtd^x cut motion to discuss the question of dearness allowance w’as re- 
jected by the House without a division. Bir Jeremy Rrnsman declared that the 
Government were fully and deeply conscious of the ditticulties and hardships not 
only of their servants but of lire general public. B})eaking of Government servants, 
he said that in addition to their wages Government provides them with a good deal 
of shelter and clothing. After rejecting the resolution the House adjourned till the 
next day. 

Demand for More {Sessions 

9th. MARCH— The prospect of 2 more sessions of tlie Central Legislature 
instead of the usual autumn session in Beptember, was indicated by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, l.eader of the House, speaking on Mr. Huss>ihihhai Laljee’a cut motion 
to discuss “tlie necessity of holding more sessions of the Legislature in view of 
the war and the future position of the country in the great developments that are 
taking place in the world at large.” “1 am desired to state," said Sir Bultan 
Alimed, sjieaking immediately after the mover, "that if the debate on this motion 
reveals a general desire for more frequent sessions, the Governor-General will be^ 
prepared to agree to holding a short session during the latter part of July or the 
beginning of August and another short session in the latter part of October or 
the beginning of November. An arrangement of this nature would materially 
reduce the length of time between sessions and is as far as we can reasonably be 
expected to go." Earlier in Ids speech, Bir Bultan Ahmed expressed happiness that 
though only a few days ago a motion was tabled that the Central Legislature 
should be suspended, the utility of the House had now been realized aud the 
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demand was made for holding!; more Bessiona. “The Government.” said the Leader 
of the House, “have always taken the view that our legislative chambers are 
useful bodies and the Government always welcome their views and reactions to 
Government decisions and a tions. The feeling that in time of emergency the 
Central Legislature should have more frequent opportunities for contact with the 
executive and for making its views on important questions of policy known and 
felt is one with wliich the Government have every sympathy.” 

Sir Sultan referred to certain difficulties of holding more frequent sessions, 
namely, the pressure on railways and other forms of transport, shortage of accom- 
modation in Delhi and tlie interference with the day to day working of the 
administriitive machine. On the last ])oint he said that one member during the 
present session |)ut l8 questions on 1 day, which engaged a senior officer for 2 full 
days before the replies were )>repared. In spite of these difficulties, however, the 
Governor-(ieneral would he prepared to agree to the holding of more frequent 
sessions if tliero was a general dtsire in favour of it ; and if the House would 
co-oporate with the Oiovernment in securing maximum results in the shortest 
possible time. 

Sardar Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) Sir Ziauddin (Muslim League), and 
Mr. P, J, Qrijjiihs (European Group) generally welcomed the proposal. Sir 'A, H, 
Glniznavi 8Uj)ported the cut motion, which was eventually withdrawn. 

National War Front 

'I’lie House rejetded without a division Mr Hossat/ibhai Laljee^s cut motion 
to disc uss im'ans wlierrhy people might have a better opportunity to place their 
views before the Government regarding war activities and the future position and 
Itrosperity of the coimiry. Mr Laljee, in his speech, complained that the bulk 
of the iieople in the country had not been taken into confidence by the Government 
in the matter of war efifort nor was there an opportunity for the people to make 
their views known to the Government on matters like India’s status, the nature 
of the Government in the Provinces and other vital subjects. 

Sii' Sultan Ahmed pointed out that as far as the Centre was concerned it 
was doing all that was possible, particularly by the establishment of the National 
Defence Council and through the National War Front, to keep the people 
informed of relevant topics connected with war activities. Provincial War Committees 
were also at work, but if the mover wanted further efforts made, it was open to 
him to make representations to the Governor of his own Province of Bombay and 
suggest to him ways and means, which, yir Bultan had no doubt, would be 
considered. 

Mr. Griffiths exidained the ways iti which the Front was working and invited 
helpful finggeslioiiB for improveinent. He made an offer to any member of the 
House to undertake to address Jb war meetings in the couise of 2 months. He 
undertook to meet the expenses and arrange the meetings. Mr. Ohiasuddin declared 
that the Government had failed to make full use of people who were prepared 
to helf) them, wliile Sardar Saut Singh asserted that the War Front would not 
he national until a national Government was formed at the Centre. Mr. Jaannadas 
Mehta claimed that it was the labour organizations, imrticnlarly those with which 
he was concerned, that propagated the idea among the workers that this war was 
for the security of the country and for international goodwill. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir said that the idea of the National War Front originated with Indians 
who felt the need to make the people realize what were the issues involved in 
the war and make them realize also that assistance given to the war effort was 
assistance given to India herself to gain independence. Pandit Nilkanta Das 
urged that representative non -officials sliould be associated with the National War 
Front and for this purpose it might be necessary to release men from the 
jails. Mr. T. T. Krishna maehari said the present war effort was only intended 
to create a party to support the Government. The motion was lost without a 
division. 

On an assurance given by Mr. T, S. Pillai, Joint Secretary, Commerce 
Department, that tiie Government would see^that in the case of trade with E. 
Africa, normal trade channels were not unduly disturbed, Mr, Hosseinhhal 
Laljee withdrew his cut motion “to discuss the exports from India and the trade 
relationship with other countries.” Mr. Pillai said that Government policy with 
regard to exports had been to allow only those commodities which could be spared 
consistent with the war effort and to maintain contact with various markets out- 
side India as far as possible. The £.. African Government was probably attempting 
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to establish price-control and were thinking of an agency to handle importe. 
There was no attempt on the part of the E. African Government to monopolize 
imports from this country. 

Indian Seamen 

Mr. Laljee^s out-motion “to discuss the position of labour, including Indian 
seamen who were still under the Commerce Department and whose grievances had 
not been heeded,’’ was rejected without a division. Mr. Fillai, replying on behalf 
of the Commerce Department, said the conditions of these seamen were not as 
they had been described. No case of delayed i>ayment8 of wages had come to 
his notice, but the Government were prepared to make a full inquiry if any such 
case was brought to their notice. He also referred to the various comforts 
provided for Indian seamen at different parts in this country. 

Urdu Language in Broadcasting 

By 31 to 14 votes, the Assembly rejected the Muslim League Party’s cut 
motion to “discuss the grievances of Muslims with regard to the service, language 
and programmes of the Broadcasting Department.” 

The mover, Nawab Siddique Alt Khan criticized what he described as AlR’s 
‘ language policy of encouraging high-flown Sanskrit and Hindi words and of 
coining ridicniloiis iffirases” instead of using the Urdu language, which, according 
to him, was the lunguiage spoken and understood all over India. He also said 
that items of Muslim interest did not find their due plaee in the programmes and 
there was also favouritism sliown i«j the choice of artistes. He complained about 
the paucity of Muslims in the Broad-casting service and said that their percentage 
was only 9.6. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said he intervened in the debate 
because he took a great deal of interest in the possibility of a common language 
for India. Not one of the members opposite, he said, had objected to the use of 
simple words from any language and they all realized that Urdu was tin? language 
originally intended so that i)eoplc from all jjarts of the country and from across 
its border might ('on verse with each other, and that Urdu or Hindustani if they 
preferred to call it, contained words from rll langiiagcs such as Kriglish, PTench, 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and it was a growing language. He had recently 
visited S. India and there he found that recruits from Madras learnt in K) days to 
communicate ordinary ideas in simple Hindustani and were becoming literate in 
that language in about 10 weeks. Ho ap|)ealed for tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise and patience with the effort to evolve a “lingua franca” for the 
country. 

Sir Reginald Maxirell, Home Member explained that it had been recognized 
that the salaries i)aid in this department were inadequate : their readjustment had 
been under active consideration and it was hoped that results would be reached 
fairly soon. Keferring to communal composition of the staff, he pointed out that 
after careful examination of the nature of the qiialifications necessary and other 
factors, certain posts in tlie department had been exempted from the Government 
order regarding tlie ])ereentage of communal representation, but the bulk of the 
posts came under the communal order. Among all the non-gazetted posts, 
Muslims had their 25% representation. Tlie paucity of Muslims in the ranks of 
assistant engineers and technical assistants was explained by the difficulty in 
obtaining Muslims with the requisite technical qualifications, but special efforts 
were being made to fbid ways in which better facilities might be afforded to 
Muslims to enter the technical grade. As regards programmes, AIR’s policy 
roust be to make programmes acceptable to the general listener and to reduce the 
number of items of quasi-religious or mainly communal items without reducing 
purely religious items. Tho motion was pressed to a division and was lost by 
14 votes to 31. The House then adjourned. 

Martial Law in Sind 

loth. MARCH : — The Assembly today rejected by 39 vates to 34 the cut motion 
moved by Mr. Yusuf Haroon, Muslim League member from Bind, to discuss the 
administration of martial law in Sind. Mr, Haioon condemned the introduction 
of martial law in parts of Bind where the Hur trouble did not exist and alleged 
that during the 9 months since the introduction of martial law, Bind had passed 
through * ‘a reign of terror.” He referred to a number of incidents in which he 
asserted that innocent persons had died or suffered in concentration camps. The 
Hurs themselves, however, were at large in great numbers, and cultivators in the 
24 
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area affected had left their villa^^eB with the result that land was lying uncultivated. 
He asked that martial law should be removed from areas where there was no Hur 
trouble and that an inquiry should be made into the charges made against its 
administration. 'J’he Governor of Sind in December had announced that at least in 
the West part of Sind martial law would be abrogated, but so far that had not 
been done. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi, Defence Secretary, denied that there had been “a reign of 
terror” in the martial law area If the Incidents alleged ))y the mover had 
hapf)ened, how was it that no member had mentioned them earlier in the House or 
brought them to Government’s notice ? This was the first lime that they had been 
mentioned and as far as information available to him went, the allegations were 
incorrect. The military and the police had worked under conditions of great 
difficulty ; the area was enormous and the country difficult owing to lack of 
communication while the civil disobedience movement and the floods added to the 
difliculties. But the situation had now improved considerably and a sense of 
security and order had largely been restored. The task, liowever, was not comidete ; 
all the Ilur leaders had not been disposed of ; and it was clear that though the 
state of affairs had changed for the better, the stage had not hren reached when 
withdrawal of martial law would be justified. No one was more anxious than 
Government that martial law should not be retained a day longer than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Muslims in Supply Department 

The House rejected without'division Mr. G. B. Nairaiufs cut motion to discuss 
the grievances of Muslims in regard to their “meagre sliaie in the strvices of the 
Supply Department and in the contracts given hy the I tei artmeut.” Mr. Nairaug 
referred to correspondence which he had with Sir Homi iMody on the subject and 
said that Sir Jiomi gave bim a detailed reply but since he resigned the position of 
Muslims had deteriorated. Mr. Nairaug explained that betuecu Aiig. 3941 snd Oct. 
1042 there liad been a fall in tbe ]>ercentage of Muslims. For instance, in the grade 
routine staff, the percentage had fallen from 25 to 20. 'i’lie argninent tliat Muslims 
with techttical qualifications were not available bad no sui)staiice because there were 
hundreds of ])nstH which required no technical qualifications. 

Mr. J. A. Mackcoivn, Joint Secretary, Supply J )epartment, said that he must oppose 
the motion not because the department contended that the position of Muslim 

re|)reseiitatioii W'as in all respeets sal.isfactory, but, because lie contended that 
considering the difficulties they had to face and the effort they were 

making, tliey deserved no censure but credit for the degree of Buccess 
achieved. It was correct that between August, 1941, and October, 1942, 
there had been a fall in tbe t>ercentage of Muslims em])loyed compared 

to the total number of staff, but the actual number of Muslims had in 
most cases increased. Even as regards ])ercentage, it was in excess in 
certain cases. For instance, in the grade of officers of tlie Chief Contoller 
of I’urchase and t^npply the proporiioii of Muslims was 40%. Mr. Mackeown 

referred to the difficulties of getting suitable Muslims and said tlie 

department would welcome help from members of the House in the matter. 
If members of the Muslim League Party would give them the names of 

suitably qualified Muslim officers, tbe department would give them the 
fullest chance. 

Agriculture in India 

The House gave over two hours to the European Group’s cut motion 

to discuss means wdiereby the ]>reBent prosperous agricultural conditions 
might be used for the permanent rehabilitation of agriculture. Mr. C, P. 
Lawson, jnoving the motion, wished that something more than a frac- 

tion of the hundreds of crores which might be spent to defend the country 
against Nazi domination could be spent on defending it against bad agri- 
culture and against a standard of life among agriculturists which was 
lower than that of any other section of the people. He suggested, among 
other things, the fixation of minimum prices for crops and the making 
of central arrangements for dealing with surpluses or deficits. He also 
suggested a crop planning developement of Hydro-electric schemes for the 
supply of power for a number of minor industries and for tube-wells and 
a review of minor crops which could be grown in India and which 
could be used not only for internal consumption but also for export. Mr. 
B* L, Gray supported the motion and said that minimum prices could not 
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be maintained unless some purchasing organization on the lines of farmers’ 
co-operative societies existed. Sir Frederick James suggested that one of the 
most valuable uses to which the sterling balances could be put was for 
reconstruction of agriculture, by providing pumps for water supply, tractors, 
thrushing machines and ]dough8. irir Frederick emphasized the need for the 
provision of cheap and effective transport for the agriculturist so that he 
could market his goods. Sir Jogcndra Singh^ Member for Agriculture, gave 
the assurance that all the suggestions made in the course of the debate 
would be examined. Mr. Laivson withdrew his motion. The guillotine was 
then applied and all the demands were passed. The House then adiourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. MARCH : — The Assembly began tVie debate on the Ist reading of the 
Finance Bill to-day. Sir Cowayji Jehnvgir suggested the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee consisting of members of both Houses and men representing finance 
and business and those whose opinions on finance were worth while to advise the 
Cioveinment on questions such as joint war measures arising from the 
financial settlement of llhU) between HMG and India. He expressed doubts about 
the necessity of creating the pension fund now and said such a procedure might 
result in ultimate loss bccHuse llic Finance Member would pay a much higher rate 
of interest on the treasury bills wliich be would have to issue iu India than the 
rate he would get from I I MG on the fund. Keferring to the reconsti uetion fund 
he said unless the intention was to sterilize a portion of the sterling balances he 
could not understand why large amounts should be earmarked for an object which 
could not l»e fulfilled now'. He tliought it possible fin* tljc (Tovernment to make a 
statement that they did tiot intend that sterling balance should bo earmarked for 
goods }>urchaBcd only from HK. Tlie question whether it would be possible to get 
goods from the UK or not was a domestic one, but the fact that India should he 
free to buy iu the cbea}iest market could not be (‘ontested. He also thought that it 
was possible to come to some arrangement whereby the value of sterling vis-a-vis 
the rupee would be stabilized. 

Sir Frederick James said that little reference had been mtule during discussion 
on the Defence i^crvice. Tliey owed a duty to these men, who bad joined from all 
parts of India. He paid a special tribute to tJie work of the Indian Navy and said 
he understood that Adm. Filzhcrhert was shortly leaving India. 'J'hc Admiral had 
done a great deal to liriiig the KJN to its present strength and w'oiild leave behind 
in India a great many who would remember his great work (clieeis). About the 
Indian Air Force, f^ir Fredtiick asked whether the latest machines and equipment 
to which the Finance Member referred had arrived. He dealt with a number of 
of dilliculties felt by olliccrs, such ns the difference in ]>ay and allowance between 
emergency commissioned and regular ollicers, passage facilities, accommodation and 
ditferenceB in allowances made to dependants of Kuropean anti Indian prisoners 
of war 

Mr. Oovind V. Desfirnukh joined in paying a tribute to the services to this 
country of Adm. Fitzheibert. He stressed tlie need of having a well-planned post- 
war reconstruction programme and urged that steps be taken to prevent a slump 
in trade and agriculture. The i)iirclja8e of tractors and liigh-power niatdjinery for 
use in India would be sheer waste of money unless it was preceded by the 
introduction of a system of collective farming. With the present small holdings 
and lack of settled labour, it was no use buying lieavy agricultural goods. Propa- 
ganda by the National War Front was also criticized by Mr. Deshroukh who felt it 
was not good to be told that if we did not do a certain thing we stood to lose. 
The line should be that if we did a certain thing we stood to gain. The proposal 
of a direct reci]>rocal aid agreement with the Uv!>. would not only bo of financial 
advantage but would also help India to improve her political status especially if 
other similar agreements with other United Nations could follow. 

Sir Ziauddin wee/ spoke next for 75 minutes and had not finished when the 
House rose. He explained why sterling credits arose and accumulated and sug- 
gested that they should be kept as a floating account and not be invested in long 
term contracts for it was uncertain when money would be required. These assets 
should be Bj>ent in purchasing heavy industrial machinery which India would 
require immediately after the war and the puichases sliould be made from any 
country and in the cheapest market. He emphasized the importance of entering 
into a direct Lease-Lend arrangement with the UB and said it should not be 
limited to our defence requirements but should also cover trade needs and scientific 
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apparatus. The time had also come for economic link-up amon^^ the United 
Nations. If this was done it would give great currency stability both in war time 
and after the war. If this was not done now there was a danger of a defence in 
world economy after the war. The Finance Member should put this proposal on 
behalf of India to the other members of the United Nations, He deprecated talk 
of inflation and traced it to enemy-engineered plans to uf)Bet trade, dislocate currency 
and disturb the food markets. If business increased, currency would increase and 
expand. The tendency of hoarding encouraged hy enemies of the country must 
also be taken into account. 'Thij theory of a metalling backing of currency was 
out of date. Gold and silver were no longer currencies or commodities because no 
value could be attached to locked up treasures. Currency bad to expand with the 
needs of the country. Hir Ziauddin strongly criticized the reduction in the per- 
centage of Muslims in the Hnpply Department. He had not finished when the 
President adjourned the ilouse. 

12th. MARCH ; — Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed commcnicd on the preference 
shown to the textile industry by the Supply Department at the expense 
of other industries particularly leather. After urging strict adlierence to the 
communal riots rcHolution of 19.14 in all ]>e])artnH*rits of the Government 
he criticized the food policy and concluded by cmjifiaHiHing that the three 
essentials to he safeguarded for the welfare of the country were food, currency 
and tranH|)Ort. 

l)r. Sir Uatavji Dalai dwelt on the advantages to India of the Indo- 
British conix'xion. He was convinced that India would l)ecome a self-govern- 
ing unit of the British Commonwealth of Nations. India required large 
naval, land and air forces for her defenc(», particularly when she became 
free. The present expansion of the Defence forces was a step in the right 

direction. Defence expenditure was not in any way greater than India’s needs. 

“In the battle of bread, bania has beaten the British hollow,” said 
Mr. Jamnatlas Mehta, attacking the Government of India's food policy. On 
the last years of war, India has reached the ])cak of her sacrifice and 

a vast majority of the people were underfed and underclothed. Disput- 
ing the statement, that the purchasing i^ower of the people had increased, 

he said that withdrawals to tlio extent of Rs. crores had taken place 

in the presemt war ])criod from the post oflice savings hanks and cash 

certificates. Food and clothing were the two most vital problems of the 

country today. The Government had failed to achieve any success in reliev- 
ing the situation. He criticized the Government’s withdrawal of control of 

wheat prices and remarked tliat, whereas in England prices of essential commodities 
had only increased by 21% above the j-rc-war level in India, the price was 

between 100% and 200%. Mr. Mehta complained that the Commerce De- 
]iariment hail not explained what exactly was the ]>osition of the U K.C.C. 

Reports had reached him regarding the increasing influence of the Corpo- 

ration in India’s export trade. Kefeiring to sugar, ho said that the Goveru- 
ment, by permit ting an increase in price of Rs. 2-r) per maund, had made 
u free gift of Rs. 3^ crores to the manufacturers at the cost of the 

consumer. J!?orne of the biggest maiHifaclurerH in Bombay and the U.l’. had 
told him that they never wanted the increase. He argued that inflation 

existed in the country to the extent, of Rs. 200 crores of currency, mak- 
ing allowance for increase in population, exi)an8ion of trade and industry, 

and hoarding etc*., It was wrong, therefore, to say that there was no infla- 
tion at all in India. Dwelling on the i)oliticaI deadlock, Mr. Jaranadaa 
declared that the solution of the deadlock which began on August 8 last 

year was incredibly simple ; hut fasting was not the method and the con- 

lerence-holders in Bombay were not the people to bring it about. Who were 
these busy bodies to presume to stand as hostages for Mr. Gandhi ? Mr. 
Gandhi himself had declared that he was prepared to reconsider the posi- 
tion. Mr. Gandhi should, therefore, be allowed to be among the members 

of the Working Committee even under detention, and, if they came to 
the conclusion that the “sabotage resolution” of Congress of August 8, should he 
withdrawn, the Government should also withdraw the order of detention of 
all Congressmen. In order that prestige on both sides might he saved, 

both decisions might be announced simultaneously. As regards the solution 
of the larger deadlock between Britain and India, he asked that H.M.G. 
should declare their loyalty to the Atlantic Charter in respect of India* 

India’s freedom would then be assured. 
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Mr. Lalchand N^avalrat complained that the Houae and even the Finance 
(^mmittee were not informed when a de(‘iaion waa reached in reapect of joint war 
liabilities. He joined in the demand for an ad hoc committee to consider the 
question at this sta^e. Cominj? to taxation, he considered that it was quite unneces- 
sary as the whole deficit could have been met by borrovvirjfr. He said that' the 
middle classes and the small indiiatrialists were already overhurned. 'The tax on 
vanaspati was also unjust. He criticized the Government on the workinpj of the 
jwlicy of I ndianization in the Army and said tliat there were not rnoujilh Indians 
in officers’ ranks. He also said that the majority of the clerical statT at HQ were 
Europeans. Mr. Navalrai had not finished when the House adjourned till the Ihth. 

15th. MARCH : — Mr. Lalchand Navalrai^ concluding his unfinished speech of 
Friday last, ur^ed the Government to start nep’:otiationa with the Congress for the 
removal of the political deadlo« k and to release Omgress leaders, or at last allow 
the members of the Congress Woikifi^ Committee to he with Mr. (Gandhi in order 
to pive them the opportunity to revise their attitude and thus throw the burden 
on them. Outliniujj; the Muslim l^ea^ue attitude towards the Finance Bill, l^ir 
Mohammed Yam'tn Khan said that, in view of the (hivernmcnt’s attitude, the 
Muslim League Party had no choice hut to vote ajrainst the Finance Bill. If 
prices had been effectively controlled, the food and cloth situation in the country 
would not have deteriorated. He thought that the whole deficit could have been met 
by a stricter control of Government rx|>endi(ure. Ke^arilini; the political problem, 
he wanted the British Government to trust the country if the Congress could 
not be trusted. There should be a clear declaration of India’s freedom so that 
she could fight the war as one of the United Nations. 

Mr. K. O, Ambedgaonkar, Deputy Hecretary, Food I>ei>artment, replying to 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, said that, if in the battle for bread the bania harl trinmplied, 
it was not only against the Government but against the consundng public. It 
was not a matter for gloating over hut for strong public coiideuniatiou. It was 
not only Government action that could nmiedy tliis, hut strong |>uhli<* opinion, 
and he hoped the House would give its co-operation in order to create it. 
Referring to sugar prices, Mr. Amhedgaoi»kar said tlmt, so far as manufacturers 
in Bombay were concerned, tlie statement that the increast* of Ks. 2 5 per nid. 
was a gift to them was correct, but on other points Mr. Mehta’s informant was 
wrong. It was only after exainitiing the question in great detail that the increase 
of Ks. 2-0 was decided upon. Many factories would otherwise have closed down. 
It was true that even the increased price had not sidved the piohlem in Bengal. 
The price was not fixed in relation to the cost of i)rodnction in P)engHl hut on 
the average cost in the whole of India. On any other basis it was not possible to 
have a control price. Ihe fact remained that sugar was still the cheapest commo- 
dity in the country. 

Mr. E. L. C. Qwilt (European Group) urged the collaboration of the Central 
Government with the provinces in an attempt to reach uniformity in the i)ayment 
of dearness living allowance by the various industries and the imraediato intro- 
duction of price control measures. He considered there was little reason shown in 
the adoj'tion of the [)ayment of dearness allowance on a scale dependent upon the 
incidence of the cost of living if there was no parallel price control of the product 
of the industry concerned, and, if this ])rocedure was permitted to continue without 
the fixation of ceiling f)ri<e8 of commodities, it would inevitably lend to e<-onomic 
disaster, for who but the Htate and the individuals comprising it i)aid these 
allowances ? Turning to the subject of import licences, be pointed (mt the delays 
that occurred in granting them and said a huge waste of time occurred not in the 
actual examination of the files, but in transit from one Dei>artment to another and 
suggested that, if the (iovernment could employ commercial ex))eits to assist them 
in production, they could also import simiiar advice to overhaul their filing 
aystem. Mr Gwilt also referred to the constant changes, resulting from the rapid 
expansion of so many I)et)artmet»ts in Delhi, not only in their personnel, but in the 
location of the Department itself and asked the Government to set up a Central 
Inquiry Bureau for the convenience of visitors. Mr Gwilt drew the Government’s 
attention to the need to control prices, esjmdally of foods and drugs, imported not 
only at the peril of the 8hi])8 that brought them to India and the lives of those 
who manned these ships, but at great sacrifice of the people from whose countries 
they were shipped. He asked what the attitude of HMG would be if they were 
made aware of the fact that the people of Britain were being asked to make 
sacrifices in order to provide a black market for the middlemen in this country. He 
asked the Government to put a stop to this proffteering immediately. 
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Mr C. M. Trivedi, Defence Secretary, endorsed wholeheartedly the appreciative 
rcfercnccR made in the House to the brilliant achievements of the troops, the 
Navy and the Air Forces in India and their many deeds of conspicuous gallantry 
and valour in several theatres of war. 

About Sir Frederick James’s observations on war correspondents, Mr. Trivedi 
said that the majority of war correspondents had taken a consistently balanced view 
of our operations in Burma and so had the Indian Press on the whole, though 
it was true that in certain sections of the Press particularly overseas the modest 
announcement made in tlie communique of December 19 was hailed as the beginning 
of the recoiiquest of Burma. On occasions it was advisable for those responsible for 
publicity to pass over in silence sj)eculation8 or even exaggerations in the Press 
in order that the enemy might not obtain information of some value. Subject to 
this consideralion, he assured Bir Frederick that it liad been and would continue to 
be the constant endeavour of the Directorate of Public Relations through contacts 
with the Press or war correspondents or by other means to ensure that publicity 
was conducted \n a manner which wouhl avoid either excessive optimism or undue 
pessimism. Mr. Trivedi declared that in no single comi)arable case was the pay 
of an otlicer of the Indian Army while; a prisoner of war less than the pay drawn 
by a British Bervicc oflicer in (captivity : in fact, the pay of an oflicer of the Indian 
Army while a ])rihoner of war was always great (u- than that of a British Service 
oflicer. He added that it had now been decided that the marriage allowance and 
lodgifig allowance of otlicers of the Indian Army would not be cut by 2,0% while 
they were prisoners of war. In addition, separation allowance which was not 
granted previously would be given in full. 

Mr. 'I'rivedi said that the completion of the 10-squadron plan for the Indian 
Air Force announced in the Assenibly in Nov. 19-11 was now in sight. A certain 
number of modern uirciaft liad already reached India and more were due to arrive. 
The limiting factor now was not the lack of modern types of aircraft but an in- 
Bufliciency of tiained technical Indian personnel for ground duties. It was hoped 
however to form 7 squadrons by the end of June, 19-19, and to complete the full 
lO-squadroii |uogramme by the end of this year. J'his would give India an air 
force exactly 10 times its size at tlie outbreak of the w'ar and for the Jst time in 
its liistory India would have a modern air force equi])ped with modern aircraft and 
able to take an active part in the defence of her frontiers. In addition to tliis 
scheme, it hud been decided to undertake 2 further important Indian Air Force 
expansion measures : (1) The introduction of a scheme for the a}>poirOment of a 

number of Indian Air Force ])er8onnel to llAF stafTs and units in India to gain 
ex\)eriencc in established units working under war conditions and (2) 1 ndianization 
ol the balloon equadrons. 

Mr. 'i’rivedi announced that arrangementB had been made for a squadron of 
the lAF to he at the Delhi airport on March 21, to give members of the Central 
Legislature an 0 ])portunity of seeing for themselves a modern squadron of the 
]AF. Ho hoi>ed memhers would give Government their advice and assistance in 
obtaining the ainnen-technicians necessary for tlie expansion of the lAF. 

Giving figures of the proportion of British and Indian otlic'ers in the army, he 
said at the ouihKak of war it was b.5 Briiish to I Indian oflicer. On Beptember 
9, 1942, it was 4.5 to 1. IVrinanent coniinissions, however, were not given at present 
either to Indian or British ofliceis, and otlicers for the expanding forces were 
obtained by the grant of emergency commissions. On September 9, 1940, the 
projioition of emergency cominissioned Briiisli oflicers to Indian otlicers was 2.75 
to 1. On Bcjileinher 9, 1942 the corresponding pro]>ortion was 1.5 to 1. While 
the number of British emergency commissioned otlicers had increased since 
Beptember 9, 1940, by about 950%, the number of Indian emergency commissioned 
officers had increased by over GOU%. 

A voice : “Ihat is not the way to look at it.” 

Mr. 'Irivedi said that there was practically unlimited further scope for the 
appointment of Indians as emergency commissioned officers. The difficulty was a 
shortage of suitable candidates coming forward. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Navalrai that permanent eommissions should be given could not possibly be 
»ccev)ted. It would be out of tlie question both on financial and other grounds to 
build up the army required for war on the basis of permanent employment. The 
Indian Air Force was purely an Indian service but because fully trained Indian 
officers were not available, it had been necessary to employ a small number of RAF 
officers as a temporary measure. Their percentage was only 2i^. 

Sir A, H, Qhaz7iavi, speaking amid many interruptions, particularly from the 
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Finance Member, dealt with the flterlin" halances and said that the U.S.. Canada 
and 8. Africa had all o!)trtined from Britain paymcjifs mo e by dis-invpstments of 
British assets in those countries than by openinj^ sterling credits in London. 

Finance Menibei' : What is Canada doinj*: now ? 

Sir Ah hd flalim said that on the Argentine’s insistence, Britain had agreed 
to give them a gold guarantee cdaiise. 

Finance Member : — 'f'hat was before the war. 

Sir Abdul Halim : — Whether before or after the war does not matter. Give 
118 the same guarantee. 

He went on to endorse the suggestions made by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry to utilize the sterling balances for the liquida- 
tion of British investments in India, payment for |)urchases in durable assets 
like capital goods and payment in part in gold and dollars. He entereil a protest 
against “the frittering away” of the sterling balances in funding t'cnsions and 
creating a Reconstruction Fund. Criticizing the income-tax administration, he 
took strong exception to the insistence on Indian assessees, and not l^'iiiopean 
assessees, submitting on oath a statement of total wealth, d he law' did not 
require this, and he indicated that a test case might have to he fought in order 
to establish the law' on the subject, lie dwelt on what he described as the British 
business man’s (uy for more ngriculi urization of the country and on Mr. K. R. 
Haddow’s “closed fist” shown at Indian industrialists and di'clarcd that India 
would resist any attempt to deprive her of her right to shape her economic and 
industrial structure in her best interests. 

Speaking on the general situation, v^ir Abdul Halim complained that Govern- 
ment by their action in connexion w'itli Mr. Gandhi’s fast had not otily missed a 
great opportunity of bringing about an atmosphere in which reconciliation both 
between the commnniiies and between them and Government would liavo b-'eri 
possible, but they had in the process lost the servi(‘es of 3 Members of the Vi(^croy’s 
Council wlio had the largest siipfiort of tlie people. Mr. (huMihi’s release miglit 
well have enlisted the energies of tlie remaining years of his life to the Imaling of 
differences between tlie communities and between tlunn ami Government. 8ir 
Abdul Halim, however, affirmed his faith in the good sense of the British t)eople, 
if not in the present ruling class, and he hoped that co-operation between Britain 
and India would soon lie estaiilished. 

16th. MARCH Dr. B. U, Ambcdh'<ir, Labour Member, reidying to charges of 
Government “extravugauce” in the use of paper, pointed out that, while shortage 

of paper did exist, there was no acute Huffering. He gave figures of piihlications 

in England and India and said that, while in England in 1910, 11,0(X.) publications 

were issued the figure for India was lb, 000. 8ir Eredtrick James had referred to 
the waste involved in republication in provincial “Gazettes” of notifications in the 
“Gazette of India.’’ Dr. Arnbedkar said this was necessary be(uuiHe Ihe “Gazette” 
provided the iirirnary proof in law and the “Gazette,” therefore, was the last thing 
to which economy should be rutldcssly ajiplied. d'he Governineut nevertludess had 
applied as mucli economy as was possible. Matter which once occupied pages 

was now compressed into ^ a column. Margins had lieen cut out and the Govern- 

ment had circularised Provincial Governments to ascertain whether rcpiihlication 
of certain matter in fuovincial “Gazettes” was absolutely essential. ’Hie Govern- 
ment of India had also abolished about 140 forms and suspended others. “Indian 
Information” was to be reduced to i its present size and tlie Controller of Printing 
and Wtatioiiery had been given power to examine the essentiality of any publication. 
Dr. Arnbedkar said he was not ready at this stage without further information 
to accept the suggestion to form a committee of the kind whidi was said to be 
at work in the UK. but the Government of India had obtained financial 
sanction for the appointment of a commercial Master Ihinfer who would be able 
to do what the Committee in England was said to have done. 

As regards Mr. Jami^das Mehta’s complaint that no Indian labour represen- 
tative had been invited to the Dominion Labour Conference, Dr. Arnbedkar said 
that his Department was not consulted by the conveners of the Conference and 
it could not therefore, do anything in the matter. 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang (Muslim League) raised the question of represen- 
tation of Muslims in the Central Government 8ervice8 and objected to the 
Government’s answers to questions on the subject. Ue also referred to the 
difficulties of Oriental language newspapers in the matter of newsprint and asked 
the Government to increase their quotas. 

Mr. Frank Anthony referred to the salaries and allowances of British and 
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Indian nommifisioned officers. He allepjed that 99-9/10% of the British emergency 
commiflHioncd officers at present were really Anglo-Indians, but, because of the 
higher scale of pay given to European commissioned officers, they made the 
statement that they vpere Europeans. It was also the case, be declared, that 
the better educated class of Anglo-Indians refused to deny their Indian parentage 
and drew the lower scale of pay. He was not asking the Government to lower 
the salary of British ofUcers hut to increase the level of income and allowance 
of Indian commissioned officers. Mr. Anthony complained that Anglo-Indians 
were not permitted to offer themselves for service in the lAF., so they went to 
England and were admitted to the RAF and were doing well. Dyson, who 
held the record with 6 Italian planes brought down in 15 minutes, was an 
Anglo-Indian. 

Sir VithaL Narayan Chandavarknr^ attempting to clear up misunderstandings 
al)out the part playc'd by the cotton textile industry, said that, if there was any 
industry which had foreseen the wisdom of control of production for war purposes 
and for civil supply, it was the textile industry. It hud done its best to maintain 
t>rodncliOM at its highest level and had done everything al>ove board. One reason 
for the rise in {)rice8 was the failure of export control. Men came from the 
Middle East and in a short time were al)le to export large quantities of cloth. 
Hir Vithal Narayau agreed witli the criticism that Ks. 4U crores as the yield from 
EPT was an niKh^r-estimate and said that a 8ul)stantial amount of this would be 
contributed by the Ilotuhay mills alone, including those controlled by him. He 
charged Government with laxity in tl»e c()lle(!tion of EPT and said that some of 
the concerns controlled by liim had not yet been assessed for Oct. 1941. He also 
suggested the issue of taxation reserve eertificates through whi(*h Government 
could get advance payments of taxes in cash on payment of a small interest 
as in England. 

Oriticizing the payment of cash bonus to employees, he said it was the Bombay 
Government wbi<di was substantially responsible for tbe introduction of this system 
in Bombay, and he knew of cases in which even 6 months’ wages had been paid as 
b(mus. Government ll»emselve9 were encourai'ing this because tbe Income-tax 
Department had exempted tliese amounts from September. Having once introduced the 
Hystern of cash bonus, it woubi not be possible to alter it, but he suggested that 
a ceiling limit sliouUl be placed on easli l)onus and investment of the balance in 
other ways should be encouraged. He objected to the fixing of Ks. 5,UU0 as the 
limit for the income-tax surcharge and said it should not be less than Ks. 15,000, 
M'he lower limit was hard on fixed wage eurners, who were mostly middle class 
people and the liackbone of tbe country. Al)out inflation, he declared that it was 
time for Government to hava* an E<'on<)mic Advisory Council which the Treasury 
should coiu^uU. 11c also that no decision ought to be taken regarding the 

disposal of slerliiig babuK C now. He urged political parties in the eouutry to 
form at least a united national opposition if a National Government was 
impossible. 

Khan Bahadur G. K. 1/. Shahban, surveying the different aspects of the 
FiJiance Member’s Ibidget s))eecb, expressed satisfac ion with the allocaiion between 
borrowing ami taxaiiou and asked if it was not ])roi)er to make borrowing more 
attractive in view of the fact that public responst' m the i)a8t liad not bren what it 
should be. He maiutaiued that national leaders whose co-operation the Government 
had spurned for various reasons, could raise in the matter of a few months loans 
far exceeding those which the Government got in the last years war. 

He described the funding of reconstruction plans with the country’s sterling 
assets in England, as an unfair financial deal, and said it had evoked the deepest 
suspicion in the country. He asked the Government to resjiect national opinion. 
The speaker also referred to the growing resentment in India’s commercial circles 
against the activities of the United Kingdom Coramercial Corporation. 
The establishment of a National Government at the Centre immediately 
to end the present impasse and to stir up India’s war effort was 

demanded by Sardar Sant Singh, who narrated “the repeated failures 

of the British Government to meet tiie political aspiration of India, He 

suggested that the Viceroy should invite the different parties and interests in 

the country and ask them to select a leader, who should he entrusted with the 
task of forming a National Government. If the Congress and Muslim League stood 
out, let them do so, but power should be transferred to other elements in the 
country. He urged the Government not to intensify feelings of frustration in the 
country any more but to try to end the political deadlock with the least possible 
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delay. Criticizing the receiit Government booklet recarding Congreas responsibility 
for the disturbances, ho asked what was wrong in the motives of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress it they desired the freedom of the country and wanted to prevent 
Indian soil from becoming a war theatre. He gave the analogy of England and 

asked if similar motives did not prevail among the entire people there. He 

objected to the presence of a large number of foreign troops in India and asked 
why the manpower of India was not fully tapped. He demanded more representa- 
tion of 8ikhs in t!ie higher (rovernment services, and supported the demand for 
the increase of newsprint quota for vernacular newsi)aper8. 

Mr A/. Nan man commented on the paucity of Muslims in the iServices and 
the small share they had in promotions and extensions of service. He said that 
the (lovernment which had called Congressmen rebels were treating them differently 
from Huts who were alr^o called rebels. What was the exi)latiaiion for this 

discrirainatory treatment ? Was it because one was Hindu and the other Muslim ? 
He asked (Tovernment to do something for the vernacular Press in the country in 
the matter of newsprint. Tlie Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

17th. MARCH : — By 48 votes to L‘l, the Assembly this afternoon passed the 
Ist. reading of the Finance Bill. 'The motion that the Bill be taken into 
ciuisideration was passed. Wlicn the House resumed discussion of the lUll today. 
Dr. P, N. Bamn'ji'a , la\‘id<;r, Nationalist Party, said tlint the Bill was the 7th. or 
8th. measure of taxation of the country in recent years. He complained that the 
Finance Member’s rejily on the (pn stion of sterling balances was unsatisfactory 
and asked tliat a committee of the House be appointed to place itself in touch 
with the currents of thought nbroad and safeguard tlie iutiTcsts of this country. 

Mr. Hons^'itihhoy La/ji'/>, Ijcader, I iide[»cud(‘ut I'arty, alter observing that India’s 
contribution to the war effort had bceti great and that many Imlians lisd gone 
abroad to defend tlu^ Empire, asked if it did not entitle India to be treated on a 
pitr with otlier uiemhcrs of tnc llniunl Nations. He said that no regular post-war 
reconstruction ]4ans were being thought out by the Indian Government, whereas 
the TJ8A., Britain and otln r countri(*s v^cre actively ]»lanning for their peace-time 
futuie. He pleaded tiiat, war industries sliould )>e made permanent. In overseas 
trade tlie (government should B('e to it that tlie commerce and industry of this 
counfry did not occupy a subordinate position, but a ])Osition of equality with 
otlier conn tries. 

An (uipdiatic demand for the immediate transfer of power to Indian hands 
was made by Xa trahzadnt Linujnal Ati Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim 
League Party, who usscated that the present Government of India was completely 
divorc. 4 jd from public; opinion and did not enjoy the confidence of the people. 

He said : “It is most unfortunate that although every other country which 
is involved in this wai‘ is making an all-ont etfort, in India alone the Government 
and the ])eo])le are total strangers. It is, tlierefore, natural that the India (govern- 
ment, not enjoying the contidence of tlie iieople, should have its actions looked upon 
with suspicion.’’ The Nawabzada ohservcul that ‘Tndianization without po[)iilariza- 
tion” was like cdianging a grainO[thone without changing the records, ('riticism of 
the present Government would coutiuue, he said, until real power was transferred to 
the lejaesentativcs of the peO]>le. “If you want the people to be with you, 
you must take into your contidence at least those parties which are willing to 

co-operate with you.” lie claimed that the assertion that Britain's readiness to 

transfer ]>nwer had started trouble in the eountry did not hold water. On the 

other hand, it was an excuse lor not transferring power. He referred to the Horae 

Member’s speech in which the latter had declared the (Congress a party of rebels 
who had forfeited the liglits of citizenship. The Government’s demand for unity 

amounted to the Muslim Leagm^ going and negotiating with the Congress, which, 
accord i eg to Government, had forfeited the right to citizenship. This alone 

would show, lie said, that there was no willingness on the part of the Government 
to part with power. 

Explaining the Muslim League’s view-point, the Nawabzada said that the 
Muslim League bad left the decision about Pakistan to the Muslim masses who 
Imd been characterized by Pt. Jawahailal Nehru as “not reactionary and are with 
the Congress.” If that was so, there could have been no apprehension among the 
Hindus that the League might influence the decision of the Muslp^ masses. 

The apprehension, however, was based on the fact that the Muslim maeses were 

the Muslim League and the Muslim League was the Muslim masses. He asserted 
that the demand for Pakistan was not undemocratic and said ; “Democracy does 
not mean tyranny of the numerical majority over the minority but a system of 

25 
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ascerUininft tl»e will of the people as to how they deeire to be governed.” About 
Sir Frederick James’ ideal of a United States of India, the speaker said that 
there munt be independent States before there could be a United States of India. 
He af)i>ealed to the Hindus to realize that it was impossible to ignore 100,000 000 
Muslims and their separate existence. Av)pealing to the United Nations, he con- 
cluded : "if you want to save humanity and shorten this war, you must fully 
mobilize the resources of this country. 'I'oday only 10% of these resources have 
been utilized. The response to war loans is a case in point. India has immense 
resources and manpower, and even now the fullest support and co-operation of the 
parties willing to co-operate are available to the United Nations. Take the lunid 
of friendship now offered once again, for nothing will satisfy the peoy)lc of India 
unless real power is transferred to their rci>re8entativeH. It is for you to make 
the choice.” 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, winding np the debate, concluded 
with a stern warning to the Bombay Cotton Market. *'He had,” he .declared, 
“rarely s(en a more disgusting or disgraceful spectacle than that [)iovided by that 
market during tlie last few days, 'i’liere was no juKiification to have run the level 
of tlie, price of cotton as had tieen done. If they imiwlge in this type of action, 
Govcmnnuit will nuibilizo the whole of its resources in oid- r to defeat and crush 
tlHun (Loud clitcrs). They have not only made it diflicnlt. to provide cheap cloth 
for the ]>()or man ; they have* introduced a serious obstacle in our procramme of 
crop idaimiiig if> order lo secure the food production wliich \vc need to solve* the 
food ]U'oblem tiiey have acted in the most anti-social way they possibly eonld. 
It is nothing less than cc<)noinic sabotage. 1 assiiri' the lionsc that Ciovcrnment 
is ceriainly not goinu to take that kind of thing lying down and are going to take 
the most drastic sP ps lo prt'vent if. I have learned a hsHon from the belmvioiir 
of the market, and if the speculators tlunk I ha\e said my last word on February 
27 they may Hud they are very badly mistaken” (Kenewo'd ch(’crs). About post-war 
reconstJiKdioij, Sir J<tremy, earlier in bis speech, said that (loveinmcnt were 
acutely conseions tlnit reconstruction had become an urgent matter and it had to 
l)e detail with now and they had decided to take up the matter at the liigbest level, 
^rbey bad decided that reconstruction should be dealt with by a c-ommittco of the 
Executive Council in the same way as the gearing-up of the war effort whs dealt 
with by the War Resources Committee of the Council. Tlic Viceroy would 
naturally he Bresidetjt of the committee as he was President of tlie War Resources 
Couunitlee. The deputy plc^ident would be Sir J. P. Siivastava who had been 
asked to undertake the responsibility of presiding at all ordinary meetings. 
'There would he various suh-committees of that eommittee attd tliese would he 

presidiul over by ruembers in (‘barge of the subjects most directly affected, aHd in 

tliese suh-cotn mil tecs the association of non-ollicial representatives would naturally 
arise. One of these coinmiltccs would he the committee dealing with interrml and 
international trade. 'Tin* Finance Member emphasized that reconstruction was 
essentially the work of llte whole Ooveriiment and it could not he a vpiestion to 
be l(‘ff to a single dei)artm('nt to lie set up. About the KccouBtruction Fund itself, 
the Finance Member made it char that he would not lusitate to ahaudon the idea 
of segregating funds if the House did not like it. It was not necessary for the 
idea of the Keconsti uctioii Fund that a part of the sterling balances should be 

removed from the Issue Dcjiarrnieut of the Reserve Bank. It might he found 

equally effective to determiue what was the amount of these assets which should be 
earmarked for post-war reconstruction. 

On the question of defence expenditure, Hir Jeremy observed that he was not so 
innocent or foolish as to hope that in the task wliich he had had to undertake of 
arguing with HMG the case on behalf of the Gevernment of India and on behalf 
of the country of India he would receive any single word of approbation whatever 
might be the outcome of his efforts ; and he had not been disappointed in that ex- 
])ectation (Laughter). He accef^ted the observation of one of the speakers that the 
test of Government’s efforts in this respect should be the results. 'I'hen could it 
be argued, he asked, that the charge which India had been asked to hear was 
unreasonable in relation to the magnitude of the cost of defending this country in 
the circurastances which arose during the last 12 months. If members looked at a 
country like New Zealand with a population of approximately 3,0()0,000 people, 
they would be surprised to find that the defence expenditure borne by a country 
of that size was not entirely incomparable with the Defence Budget that India 
has hitherto had to shoulder. There were certain people who would argue that 
tliis was not India’s war in the sense in which it was a war that concerned other 
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members of the Commonwealth or the United Natione, He knew that very few 
members of the House would support that argument, but there was a considerable 
body of Indian opinion which put forward that view. Nevertheless, he was 
surprised to find that same body of opinion considered that India should make a 
profit out of the war and they did not think there was anything taitited in the 
profits which accrued to them from activities no part of which, they say, should 
be charged to the cost of India. 

Dealing with critics who argued that the Finaticial Settlement regarding war 
expenditure laid upon India a burden which was beyond her capacity, the Finance 
Member ])oinred out that these critics were in a dilemma. On the one hand tliey 

complained of the amount of the total cost charged against India, and on the 

other expressed considerable uneasiness about the size of the sterling balances 
mounting in India’s credit, Stirely they must realize that in so far as the cost of 
operations was not borne by India, to that extent the paymeius she received from 
HMG must increase and the sterling balances must also increase with them, 'Hie 
cost of war fell either on the one or the other side, and yon could not legitimately 
complain at the same time that India’s defence expenditure was too high and the 

sterling balances which accrued to India were too higli. Moreover, was there any 

one who, when his house was on fire and he and his family were in danger, would 
say it was too expensive to save liimscif and his family and property ? t?ir 
Jeremy then spoke on the difficulty of obtaining exact information about Lease- 
Leml Bui>]dics, particularly the dilficuhics of determining on whose account various 
categories of goods were rc(‘eived, whether they were on account of HMG or of 
India herself, and also the complications introduced by the non-arrival or delayed 
arrival of dociin^ients giving the value or quantity of goods, and so on. It was 
because of these dilficulties and not becaiiHC of any sccrei iveness that fuller 
information could not be given at this stage. Accounts could only be made up at 
the end of the year wlien it was known for what pattivudar ))iirp()Hcs ifu; articles 
had hef'U ulilizi'd, and this was being done in reH|>ect of 191J in which year 
Lease l>end siipiilies first began to arrive in India in siihstantial quantities. About 
8ir C. Jehangir’s estimate of tlie ]uocced8 of ELM' still outstanding, tiie Finance 
Member exfuesHcd disagreement with his figure and said (liiit Government had 
gone into tlie matter witfi sotne care, luit he was aware of the di(Ii(Oiltics and was 
making every effort to ensure that the lag between the time when tlie tax became 
available and was collected was shortened as far as possible. 'I'he whole of the 
Moslem League Party and some intonhers of the Nationalist Party voted against 
the (iovernment, while other Nationalist members and all members of the 
Independent Parly voted witii the Government. 

1 8th. MARCH :—d he Assembly today Finance Bill without division, 

after agreeing to 2 official anundments of a minor character, d'hc amendments 
were moved by t^ir JoJin Shcehy and were for the omission of the {(rovisons to 
sub-clauses 5 and 7 of clause 5 of the Bill. Sir John explained that these 
provisions had been included in the Bill by inadvertence. 

During diHcnssioii of the clauses. Pandit Nilkantha DaPs amendment for tlie 
omission of the salt tax was lost without division. Ho were Mr. A, N. 
Chattopadhya's amendment seeking to reduce from 1 anua to ^ anna the postage 
rate for every tola or fraction thereof exceeding a tola and Mr. Lalchand NavalraPa 
amendment to reduce from (3 to 4 annas the parcel rate over 40 tolas. 

Tobacco Excise Bill 

The House also passed today the ^st reading of the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
was discussing the clauses wlien it rose for the day. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared 
that the tax would press more heavily on the lower grades of tobacco than on the 
higher and would, therefore, hit the poor man more than the rich. Mr. T. T, 
Krishnamachari regarded the Bill as an invasion of the provincial sphere of 
taxation and said that in making the agriculturists responsible for filling complicated 
forms and returns, the Government showed total ignorance of the Indian 
agriculturists’ condition. Mr. Hossainhhai Laljee considered that this obligation 
imposed on the agriculturist would lead to harassment and be an additional tax 
on him because be would have to employ someone else to fill in forms. Messrs 
A. N, Chattopadhyaya, Azhar Ali and A. N. Dam opjxiBed the Bill. Pt. Nilkanta 
Das, describing tobacco as ‘‘an index of the contjuest of the civilized East by the 
uncivilized West” (laughter), declared himself in favour of the tax, but asked 
Government not to “molest” the cultivator ip levying it. Dr. Bannerjee opposed the 
tax on country tobacco. Maulana Zafarali, after remarking that be could not 
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com pone vereefl without a "hookah” in front of him (lauf^hter), afeked that the 
rules under the Bill should be examined by a comruitfee of the House before 
enforcement. Mr. Govutd Deshmukh suggested that the filling of forms should 
be (iovernment’s responsibility and not the cultivator’s. Hir Jeremy Raisman 
explained that though the idea of introducing the tax occurred to him at the 
lime of last budget, it was realized that the matter required a great thul of carelul 
work and accordingly an officer was placed on S])ecial duty to study the matter 
in all its details. That officer made a report from which the Finance Member 
comduded that the tax was feasible and that there were no serious difficulties 
provided certain important luinciples were kept in mind, (^ne of these was that 
the tax should be levied at a point most removed from the cultivator, (iovernmeut 
had in fact taken the greatest care to refrain as far as ]iossible from any 
undue interference with the grower. The Finance Member claimed iliat so 
far from Ixing any diHa<lvuniage, the tax would he a great, ndvaiiiage to tlie grower. 
In the course of tlie Government’s invi'stigaiion, numerouH ways of improving the 
position of the grower had Ixam found, and those concei in d w ith the improvement 
of the grower’s coiidilion, the quality of the leaf and the eOiuliiionH of marketing 
regarded the lls, 10 lakbs allotteil for thi' growm’s benefit as a viuy useful sum 
indeed and considered that a great deal could be done with it. Tlie House passed 
the motion for consideration, and during disenssion of tin* ebinscs rejicted witliuut 
a division Mr. Cfiiuttoi)ad(ihya’fl amendment lu’oposing omiBsioii of the tax on 
country tobacco. 'The Honse then adjourned till iSatarday, tin 2(ith. March, when 
the Bill was passed hy 4'J votest to Ld. 'I’he Muslim League and ll.e iSationalist 
l^ariy voted ugaiiist the Bill, All amendments moved by the Nationalist Party 
were lost. 'Hie only amendment aceepuM was the one moved by (Sir George 

Spence, Seerelary Legislative l>ei>artment, to define ‘‘factory” as any jiremises in 
whicli tobacco was manufactured. 

During the debate on the Bill Sir Jeremy Raisman^ the Finance Member 
assured the House that it would lie the primary care and object of Govern- 
ment to sec that tlie tax was collected witli the minimum inconvenience 
to the grower and in a manner which would not constitute a tax on 

agriculture. Moving consideration of tlie Vauasjiati Lxeise J>ill, the Finance 
Member said that the import of vegetable oil wJiicli was as high as 408 , 
( 0 ) cwts. in fell away until it was i^ractically negligible, 'ihe total 

production at yuesent in India was estimated at about JUU.OUO tons p.a. 
There was further yiottntial capacity for expansion, but the difficulty of 

getting ydant and metal containers and of tiansj)Oitation were some of the 
factors which restricted expansion. He refuted the idea that he had a yue- 
judice against this commodity. He recognized that this was a useful food 

product and an clement in die diet of the people. As for the olqection 

to a "kitclien tax,” he said he was satisfied that it would not be yjosi- 

sible to found a system of taxation in India on a basis whicli entirely 

excluded taxation of articles of food. Judging from figures in lus y)OHse 8 - 
sion, it was curious that the ynice level which had been y)ut up follow- 
ing the announcement of the duty was at the ynesent moment only a 

little higher than in December. In fact, y)iice 8 liad reached a yoint at 

which it was impossible for the trade at the yuosent moment to yiass the 
duty on to the consumer. A greater yiart of the tax would come out of 
the ]irofit 8 of the trade and not from consumer. Moving that the Bill 

be circulated, Sardar Sant Singh asseried that, notwitlistanding ynibiic yire- 

judice in the ymst, Vanaspati ghee liad come to be used as an indey)en- 

dent medium of cooking and occupied its own place beside ghee. He yileaded 

that the public be given a chance to discuss the evils and benefits aris- 

ing out of this taxation. Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, declared that members 
of the Muslim League Party had decided to opy>08e every taxation measure 
of Government, irresy^ective of its merits, because wlien yieoyde had no confi- 
dence in the Government they did not like to ydace more and more money 

into its hands. Government .was only interested in the Assembly passing 

Bills to raise taxes and was absolutely unresyionsive to public demands and 

wishes. He claimed also that Government had different standards lor dif- 
ferent communities. Sir Frederick James wanted to know the reason why 

Government selected Vanaey>ati for taxation. Was it due to the fact that 

there were no administrative difficulties in respect of this trade, he asked. 
He, however, did not oppose the tax as it did not amount to much and 
yras only a war measure. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that even if Vanaspati 
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was left uncovered by a tax, Government would be able to balance its bud- 
get by other ways and means. . He, therefore, appealed to Government to strike 
a compromise with the Opposition and respect their wishes. IJis main com- 
plaint was that the poor were taxed by Government and at the same time 
fleeced by the market and the cumulative effect of it all was that their 
vitality was being sapped. Sir Coivasji Jehangir said that the vegetable 
product industry was fully organized and the manufacturer would be able 

to see that tax was paid by the consumer. Mr. Hamratan Gupta took 

the view that it was not fair to tax a vital part of the poor man’s 

food. Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi and Bhai Baruianaud also opposed taxation 
of the poor. Sir Jeremy Raisjuan, replying to the debate, Opposed circulation 
of the Bill because it was a simple measure. He ex]>laincd that he liiid never 

said that such and such a tax was merely a war time or emergency tax. 
He knew that a certain amount of taxation which liad been necessitated 
by the war would, in due course, come under review and he trusted that 

a time might come when it would not be necessary to pinch the demands 

of the State so high. He," however, would not give any kind of guarantee 

on that subject. Replying to other points of objection, Sir Jeremy reiterated 

what he had emphasized on several occasions before that nobody would be 
happier than he if not a single rupee of the K.P.T. accrued to Government 
from the operation of the textile industry. If those w’ho carried on the 
industry were content to trade upon a basis which left them nothing more 
than their standard profits, he would be quite happy. He would repeat 
that if that industry or any other industry would so organize itself as 
to sell its products to the poor at a ]>rice which would not yield jirofits 
higher than what they made in their standard ^xriods, he was prepared to 
base his budget on that basis. (Cheers): He referred to the numerous amend- 
ments tabled for the reduction of the duty and in order to cut the ]'ro- 
ceedings short, announced that if the CJiair would admit an amendment 
reducing the tax from fo. 7 to Rs. 5 ])cr cwt. he would be |)rcpareil to 
accept it. SarJar Sant Singh moved an amendment to this effect and it was 
passed. The House then adjourned till March, 23. 

Railway Convention Resoluiton 

23rd, MARCH The Assembly to-day carried without a division the motion 
of the War Transiiort Member, Sir Edward Benthall, for the election of a commilteo 
of 9 to serve with the War rransport and Finance Members, and the Fii^ancial 
Commissioner, Railways to consider matters arising out of clause IV of the Railway 
Convention resolution adopted by the House earlier in the session. A number of 
speakers, including t^ir Zlauddin Ahmed, Sped Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Jumnadas Mehta and Mr. Laichand Navalrai stressed the importance of enlarging 
the committee and its scope. Sir Edward Benthall, relaying, said that the resolu- 
tion gave the committee a wide enough scope to discuss all the Convention, and 
that after discussion with party leaders he had decided on the size of the commiitce. 
It was desirable that it should be a small and efficient working body not 
exceeding 12. 

Tea Control Amend. Bill 

After disposing of all demands for supplementary grants, the House took up 
Mr. T. S. Billay'a Bill to amend the Indian 3’ea Control Act, seeking to extend the 
measure for. the period of the war and 2 years thereafter. Mr. Til lay, moving 
consideration of the Bill, explained that the interests concerned liad unanimously 
agreed to extension and said that control would be so worked as to leave am|)le 
tea for consumption in India. 

Maulvi Abdul Ohani moved circulation of the Bill and was 8n|)ported by Dr. 
Zia-ud-L'in Ahmed who opposed control of production declaring that it was 
against the consumer’s interests. The consumer, he pointed out, had now to pay 
for his tea 3 times the price he once paid for it. Mr. N. M. Joshi dwelt on the 
conditions of labour in plantations and said that their wages were tlie lowest paid 
to industrial labour iu this country amounting to Ks. 7 or 8 a month to a man, 
Ks. 5 or 6 to a woman and Rs. 4 or 5 to a child. It was true they got certain 
concessions, such as 1/5 of an acre of land each for tilling, huts for living in and 
fuel ; but the labourers suffered from restriction on freedom of movement ; and 
labour legislation, such as the Payment of Wages Act or the Maternity Benefit Act, 
did not apply to them. 

Mr. P. y. Griffiths, giving figures, said the total quantity exported was 
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421,0C0 00C) Iba. leaving a balance in India of 147,000,000 lbs. against an estimate of 
internal conHnmption placed at its higbest, at less than J30,000,000 lbs. Any rise 
in juice, ibeiefore, did not arise from shortage of supj'lies. 8j>eaking for the 
planters, be said that they welcomed every fall in prices and the various planters’ 
associations bad agreed that at no time should exports be allowed to go so high 
as to lead to a shortage in India. Control of the j>roduction under the Act had, he 
said, rescued the itniustry from a precarious condition. 

i)r. B. R, Arnbedkar, liabour member, claimed that much serious blame 
could not be laid at Coverumeut’s diiors, for of the f) main recommendations of the 
Labour (Commission 4 were fundamei»tally of provincial coimein and ], namely, 
the establishment of a Wage P'ixing Board, bud been given effect to by the Centre 
and an Act was already on the Htatiite Book. About the other 4 recommendations, 
neither the Assam (Tovernment nor Mr. Joshi himself moved in the matter until 
at tlie Central (lovernment’s instance the Congress Ministry in Assam appointed a 
committee of inquiry, but that committee languished following a conflict witliin 
itself. Hoon after that war broke out. The protection of labour interests the 
Government regarded as of j»Hrainount importance, said Dr. Ambedkar. Ts'o exact 
information was available about wages in tea jilantations, but it was noticeable 
that conditions in the |)lontation8 were nf»regulated and they varied enormously from 
garden to garden. "Jhat was a state of affaiis whicli the (lovern merit of India 
would not tolerate. It was also clear that the Government could not enter uj>on any 
legislation unless they liad siiflicuent material brought before them as a result 

of an impartial inquiry. An inquiry of this nature was one of the riders put for- 

ward by the Labour Oimmissioii itself, i'lie question, liowever, was whether an 
inquiry could lie instituted at jiresent. It would not be right to start any inquiry 
in Assam or Ih iigal where the bulk of the plantations existed, namely some (307,000 
aci’ep, liecansc it would have a distinbing effect in areas which were greatly 

exjioHed to enemy acUon. Could the Government begin an inquiry into the 
plantations in »s. India ? They could, but the acreage there was only ]()l3,rxX), 
reiuesenting a very small proportion of the total tea area in the coiiniiy and it 
seemed to the Government of India that' no good could accrue to labour as a result of 
an inquiry into such a small jiart of the urea. Closure was moved and accejjted 

at this stage and Mr. Pillay^ replyin, said nothing of value could be 

gained by circulation and pointed out that extension of control was necessary 
in the consumers’ interests. The circulation was lost, and the House 
agreed to the motion for consideration. Further debate on the Bill 

was a<liounied till the next day, the 24th. March, when the House jiassed 

the bid rending of the Bill by 41 votes to bl, Mr. 3/. Nauman, Mr. 

Jamnadas AJebta. Sir Zia^iul-lJin Ahmed and Mr. Oovind Deshnnikh 0 |)j' 0 Red tlm 
Bill which, in their vii'w. took no note of the consumeis’ interests. Mr. Griffiths 
and Mr. fJussaiubhai luilji argued that the Bill was necessary in order to 
protc< t the inti rests of the industry. Dr. Banner ji, while not op])OBing the 
prineijile, asked that its application should be pioj>erly made. Mr. T. S. Pillay 
said that tlie coiisuTiieis’ interest was constantly present bet ore Government 
and that the Bill was in tlie consumers’ interest and was necessary if the industry 
was to be jilaced on a reasonable maintenance basis. 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bilt. 

The House next took uj) Sir Sultan Ahmed's motion for reference to a joint 
committee of both Houses of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu law relating 
to intestate succession. 

Pi, Nilkanta Das moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon 
by Dec. 31, 1945, while Mr. Baijnath Bajoria movid poslponement of consideration 
till after the cessation of hostilities. Mr. Bajoria made it clear that he did not 
mean cessation of hostilities between man and woman. (Laughter.) ’Jhe Chair 
ruled Mr. Bajoiia’s motion out of order under the rules. 

bir Sultan, comniending his motion, expressid the hope that the Bill would l e 
one of a series of measures which would foim the constituents of a comf rehensive 
code of Hindu law and sinij lify the rules laid dc^wn under that system hy 
different commentatois on the original cedes and give tl.em a statutory basis. 
After referring to the series of private Bills which sought to remedy defects, 
Sir Sultan discussed the main structure of the Bill, 

From every point of view, political or otherwise, the assimilation of the 2 
schools in matters of succession waa to he welcemid, and indeed so far as the 
Mitaksbara jurifedictions were coucetntd, tbe Legialatuie bad already by tbe Act 
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of 1929 ^iven a hi}i;her place to the son’s daughter, the daughter’s daughter, the 

sister and the sister’s son, and in the circumstances, it would not be fair to 

suggest that any violent change had been made which would shock the conscience 
of even the orthodox tSanatanist. “Our aim and endeavour sliould he to apply 
the true Hindu spiritual otitlook to the task of lielping Hindu society to move 
on with the march of time. It is no^ foreign to that culture if w“ attempt to 
hlend stability with movement, eteruHl truth with external evohition.” I he Bill, 
he said, had to come into force on Jan. 1, 1946. The main reason for this was 
to give (Governors’ provinces sutficiet»t time to pass complementary legislation 
in respect of agricultural laud whi h was a proviiicisl Huhjcct, Anv e»»actment 
relating to it had been held by the Federal Court to be outside the ' competence 
of the Centre. 

Bhai Parmanaiidf opposing the Bill and supporting postf^onement, asked 
w’here was the urgeiicy of a Bill of such a revolutionary chnracfei? For those 
modern Westetnized Hindus who were fond of changes in Hindu Law, there 
was the Civil Marriage Act of which they could take advantage. What richt hail 
these people to enforce this Bill on all Hindus and attempt to change the whole 

law? Ihe Bill, in his view, would destroy the family, which was tlie unit of 
Hindu society, and lead to f lagmeniaiion and <Iisintcgration of ]>rO!»crty. Bhai 
Larmauand asked that tlie Bill 8hi)uld either he postponed or niiuh* au issue 
in the next election, and tlieu proceeded with if the electorate supported it. 

Mrs. Riniuka Ray, the woman representative specially nominated for the debate 
on the Bill, did not titiuk that the Bill could have come as a surprise to any one. 
The Vf»st raajovity of ottiuion on the Bill was in favour of it. Hhe referred to the 
country wide agitation that was carried on 10 years ago in favour of whmen’s 
rights and she maintained that it was not lucessary to wait for the new elections 
to discover how far the country was in favour of the Bill. If a referendum were 
taken today, the result would show that Hindus were not only willing to support 
tlie principles of the Bill hut would go much further. Mrs Kay, hoped that the 
Bill would mark the beginning of a new era of social reform in India. 

Ft. Nilkanta Dan disputed the claim that the Congress Parly if it were present 
would have supported the Hill. Mr. Deshmukh’s Bill, he said, originally t>ropoHed 
‘‘ab8olut(3 estate’’ for widows, and that provision was opposed both l)y the 
Government and the Congress Party, Pt. Nilkanta Das asked if it was the inten- 
tion to amend the Code of Manu. 

(S’ir Sultan Ahmed: Certainly not, 

Pt Das had not concluded wlieii the House adjourned. 

Detenus & Poiatical Prisoners 

25th. MARCH : — Mr. T, T. Krjshna niachari moved to-day his resolution recommend- 
ing drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the treatment of I'olitical prisoners 
and detenus and asking that members of the Central Legislature should he allowed 
to visit [irisoners and interview politi* al prisoners so that they could draw attention 
to tiie inconveniences and restrictions imposed on these prlHOners with a view to 
eliminating them. 

Four amendments were moved. Mr. AT, M, ,/oshi wanted prisoners to he 
provided with better living conditions in jails and adequate provision made for the 
maintenance of their families and for an impartial niview of their cases. Pt. 
Nilkanta Das wanted the revision to be such as to facilitate tt»e release of those 
who were itt favour of co-operation in die war effort. ''I'he amendments moved by 
Mr. Neogy asked that at least 2 interviews with relatives and friends he allowed to 
prisoners who should be permitted to receive and dispatch at least 2 letters 
every month. 

Mr. Krishnamachari made it clear that the resolution did not ask for the 
release of such prisoners or seek to discuss Government’s policy. He also argued 
that the question of treatment of these prisoners was within the purview of 
of the Central Government. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Horae Member, speaking in response to a request to 
explain the (Government’s attitude at an early stage of the debate, said that the 
number of persons detained in connexion with the Congress movement was 8,120 on 
Feb. 1, 1943. and he claimed ^lat the House would agree that, considering the 
extent of the movement the number was small and that there was no policy of 
indiscriminate arrest, for otherwise the number would have been very much larger. 
The Home Member referred to Mr. Joshi’s recommendations following his visit to 
the Deoli detention camp and said that the Government of India had addzeaaed 
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the provincift] Governments on a number of matters to which Mr. Joshi had 
drawn aitefitiou includinj^ classification, diet allowance, receipt of funds from 
oiitnidc, family and personal allowances, censorship of correspondence, release on 
parole, etc. Tiie provinces had ^^encrally accepted the Government of India’s views 
in the' mutter; but the Home Member explained that it was not possible for the 
Central Government to take all these matters out of the provincial Governmeuts, 
hands nor could the (>entral Government he responsible for the administration of 
thes‘‘ matters, particularly where they had Ministries responsible to pof>nlar legis- 
latures which w^ere t ie proper place in which questions should be addressed with 
rej/ard to treatment of these prisoners. 

Sardar Sant Sinqh : What happens when they refuse te answer questions in 
provincial legislatures ? 

Sir Reginald remarked that the Ministries were put in power by the people. 

A vaic : When about provinces where legislatures are not functioning ? 

The Home Member replied it was not his fault that the legislatures w'ere not 
fiirudioning in certain provinces. 'I'hose legislatures were withdrawn by the very 
people who were security ])riaoners in»w. (Laughter). Sir Reginald proceeded to 
point out that the Cential Government were thus concerned with the Chief 
OommisHioncr’s provinces and there they had put into practice Mr. Joshi’s recom- 
mendations which liad been accej>ted. On the whole, thi' treatment of prisoners 
there wa^ humane and reasonai)ly liberal in the matter of privileges, hut of course 
the latitu Ic allowed and the privileges given must be consistent with the reasons 
and objects of detention and consistent with the ])ractical possibilities of jails 

administration. Of those practical possibilities the Governments themselves must be 
the judges. Hiciirity prisoners detained in connection with the present movement, 
said the Home Vlember, were governed by the same rules that applied to all security 
pri'^oners in general, but there were certain modifications based on the reasons and 
ol)j(!ctH of ilieir detention. Those modifications were precautionary and not penal. 
The movement, such as it was, continued “and we must remember that as active 
organizers most of the ])ersons detained were probably even more dangerous than 
many of those who were convicted, who were merely tools of these other ['eo})le.” 

'I'he (h)vcriiment, lie said, took a very serious view of the dangers to wdiich 
India was exposed by the movement and they could not take any risk in dealing 
\Cth them. 'Ihe ]Kdicy from the first had been to segregate these peojile and 

prevent them from establishing any contact with the outside world, barring letters 
on purely personal and domestic matters. No relaxation of these restrictions 
could at present be contemplated beeanse the war was not yet won, the danger was 
still there, and the Congress movement was not yet dead. The underground 

organization of the Congri'ss still existeil and was bent upon carrying on tlie niove- 
nient. 'I'lie more Government relaxed these restrictions the more eases occurred 

of escapes from jail and mutiny in jail. 

“We must have something tangihlo to convince us that India’s obligations for 
her own defence and for tlie defence of the United Nations stand in no further 
danger from these people.” So long as the Congress resolution stood, so long as 
the undergionnd organization existe*!, the Government could take no more risks. 
Sir Hegiiuild went on to remind tlie House once more that the restrictions placed 
on thoHO prisoners were governed hy the nature and continued existence of the 
situation with which the (u)verriinent had to deal, hut at the same time the 
position of these peoi>le had in the fiast received careful consideration. ’J'hese per- 
sons would not be detained indefinitely. Government were anxions to relieve pre- 
Hure whi(‘h existed in the jails. ’Ilie House must not suppose that the present 
state of things was at all welcome to the Government, and with due caution they 
would do the best they could to let these people go, but in the meanwhile there 
WHS no room for special investigation into the condition on their detention. 

Fuitlier debate on the resol niion was postponed till the next session, today 
being the last day for noii-ollicial resolutions this session. The House then adjourned. 
Hindu Inter-Caste Marriage Bill 

26th. MARCH : — A Bill to validate marriages between Hindus belonging to 
the same “gotra” or “pravar” and between Hindus belonging to diffeient sub- 
divisions of the same caste, was discussed in the Assembly today on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Qovind Deshmukh, who asked for its reference to a select committee. 
Mr. Deshmukh said that the Bill was an enabling measure and as such should not 
be objected to from the orthodox view-point. The question might be asked why 
people who wanted a reform of this kind should not take advantage of the Civil 
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Marriaee Act. The reply was that a Hindu marrying under that Act suffered 
*'civil death” and was immediately separated from the joint family. Mr. Deshmukh 
made it clear, however, that if the Hindu Marriage Bill arafted by the Uau 
Committee which had already been introduced in the Assembly had a reasonable 
prospect of being proceeded with soon, he would withdraw his Bill. 

Mrs, Roy hoped that the Ran Committee’s Bill would be taken up in 

the next session and that members would give the Law Mt inber an assurance that 
it would receive their 8uv^port, so that it could be carried tiirough even without it 
being referred to a select committee. Women in India, she added, were against 
piecemeal or patchwork amendment of the type attempted by Mr. Poshnuikh and 
she hoped that the Ran Committee’s Bill was only the lirst chapter in a comprehen- 
sive revision of the Hindu Marriage Coile. 

Sir Sultan expressed syni]*athy with the mover and Mrs. Roy, but said 

that the orthodox ])oint of view had also to be taken into account. He himself was 
prepared to proceed with the Ran Committee’s Bill today, hut that was not possible 
and he could only say that it would be proceeded with wheii the time was luopitions. 
At present he was opposed to Mr. Heshmukh’s Bill. 

Mr. Deshmukh withdrew his motion. 

'i'he Assembly, however, agreed to the continuance of Mr. (7. V. Deshmukh's two 
Bills, one further to amend the Special Marriage Act and the other to give Hindu 
married women a riglit to separate residence and nmintenanco in emtain circums- 
tances. Mr. Deshmukh (Congress) attendetl the Houhc toilay in order to make his 
motion for their continuance. 

'J'he amendments made by th.e Council of 8tate in Mr. Ahdul CrhanVs Muslim 
AVakfs Bill were accr})ted by the House whieh adjouriitul till the JOlh. 

Hindu Intkbtatf: t^uct ussioN Biu. 

29th. MARCH: — 'The Assembly today reaumid the, dfsbato on Sir Sulta?i 
Ahmed' » motion for reference to a joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succes- 
sion Bill. I\nulit Nilakajitu Das urged j)Ost poiu inent of the considonilint) of tlie Bill 
till after the war. He said there was no evidence lliut woouMi in India wanted 
the Bill, that the procedure adopted iu as(‘('riaining piiidic opinion on it was 
defective; that tliere were many puiblie imm who opposed it. Mr. V. 1 >. Savarkar, 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, for iustunce, wanted I'ostiiouemeul in view 
of the strong opinion exprissinl against it. 

Mr. Ramratan Gupta HUpt»orted the principle of giving (laughters a iiropcu* 
share in jirojH'rty but objected to cxiending lids priinopU', to u daughter’s son or 
daughter ami so on. He also objected to ret ms] active: effect litiug given to the 
Bill. He felt that the ])ublicity given to it was not HuHieieut. 

Mr. Qovind DcAiuiukh said the (piesiion of a daugliter’s right to property had 
been agitating tlie j'ublic mind ever siin e the Heslirnnkb Act and it (uudd not 
therefore be said that the problem bad not received suflieient publitj attention. 
Kven if more opinion renmiiKol to be elicited, tliere was time to do so before the 
Select Committee met. Tiiose who took their stand on Mann should in his opinion 
remember that the structure of Hindu society had cluinged greatly since those 
days as it must it it was a living organism. 

Opponents of the Bill said tln^ measure would had to fragmentation of 
holdings, hut this could be remedied by legislation providing for consolidation of 

holdings and by giving the right of pre-enqition to a co-tenant when one of 

them wished to dispose of his holding. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajorui moved an amendment for cirenlaiion of the Bill till 
Dec 31. 1943. He strongly objected to the Bill being brought at the fag end of 

the session, dhe Government of Bengal had expressed the opinion that the 

consideration of this Ibll should be postponed till after the war. Coming from 
Bengal, he knew that the people there with bombs overhead and mines like this 
Bill under their feet (laughter) were not in a fit state of mind to give projicr 
consicic ration to a measure of far-reaching social reform, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta strongly supported the demand for more time to 
consider the Bill. He said he had received a representation from the Gujerat 
Bbatia t-tree Mandal saying that they had not ha(i sufficient time to study it. He 
pointed out that social custom at present gave, ensured and perpetuated what the 
law might not at present provide as a matter of legal right for women. He knew 
wealthy Hindu families who had given dowries and presents to daughters far in 
excess of anything that sons could expect as legal shares in the property. He 
supported the demand that until autonomy was restored in the Provinces, 

26 
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meaflures neceesary to complete the lecislation on the subject should not be 

undertaken. The Assembly then adjourned till the next day, the 30th. March, when it 
agreed without a division to refer the Bill to a joint select committee of both 
Houses consisting of 18 members. The House earlier rejected two motions for 
circulation, one by Ft. Nilakanta Das till Dec. 31. 1945, and the other by Mr. 
B. Bajoria till Dec 31. 1943. Mr. Bajoria’s amendment was lost by 35 votes to 7. 
M, K! C, Neogy, continuing the debate on the select committee motion on this 
Bill, expressed sympathy with the complaint that sufficient time had not been 
given for public opinion to express itself fully on a measure which, it must be 
remembered, was likely to give a rude shock to age-long traditions. He quoted a 
number of authorities to support his point of view that Hindu law and custom 

had undergone chariges and these changes had been approved and i^anctioned by 

authoritative ex]>onentB and commentators. It was this clastic and growing 

character of Hind»i law that great Hindu judges of Bengal aud Madras had 

stressed. Mr. Neogy suggcBted that when the Bill was juissed it should be placed 
on the Bialute Book as a perniiBsive measure in order to give the provinces 
sufficient time to pass com}>lcmc.ntttry legislation in respect of agricultural 
property. 'J'his Bill would, in that case, he brought into force in tlie provinces 

as and when complementary legislation was passed, t Pin rwise, there would be 

two different rules of sticccssion and that would lead to coraplii^ation. 
Mr. A. M. Darn. sup|)orting the amendment for ciiculation till Dec. 3]. 1945, 
said it was not a dilatory motion becatise even tlie Hiiu Committee did 

not expect the ihll to become an Act till lOfC). Mr. Ohulam 
B Nairang, explaining the Muslim League’s atlitude, said that Islam 
gave the lead to the world in recognizing women as eqtial partners in life, 
and also tlie lead in raising the status of women in society to one of independence! 
Mufllims would therefore emphatically cmlorsc any measure underfaken to give 
womeiFs rights practical shape and force. The Bill howev'cr concerned the personal 
law of the Hindu nation. 'I'lie attitude of tiic Musliin i.engue Party woidd there- 
fore be one of benevolent neutrality, d'hey vvould help and c.o-ojHMatc in passing 
any part of the Bill which was nou-conten lions and would remain neutral on any 
part of it which was holly contested. 'That attitude would be maintained by them, 
even though he regretted to find that Hindu members of the iioiise obstructed and 
criticized measures which related solely to Muslim personal law. 

Sir Sultan Ahrncd, replying on the deliate, said that if nec.csBary he was 
prepared to examine before tlie si lect committee two or three experts particularly 
from Bengal who might lie of hcl]) to tbe committee. He was also prc|)aied to give 
time for exiircssion of imblic 0 }tinion on tlie Bill if it emerged from the select 
committee in a form that made this necessary. He gave the assurance that the 
select committee would not lie I'tu'kcd with su])i>orters of tlie Bill but would have 
on it men who held very stiong views against the Bill. He agreed to invite the 
opinion of one or two w'omcn’s associations in Bombay or ]\)ona who had not 
expressed tlieir views. Beyond Unit he would not go. He was not prepared to accept 
the motion for circulation. Tlie Law Member explained why circulation was 
unnecessary and pointed out that since April 1941, when the Itau Committee made 
its preliminary lejiort based on a questionnaire previously issued, the subject had 
been constantly before the public and the opinions received on the Bill in its 
present form covered 107 closely printed jiages. 

Leaders Refused to Interview Gandhi 

2nd, APRIL — Mr. 7'. T. Krishna machari attempted to move an adjournment 
to-day to discuss the Government’s refusal to permit leaders to interview Mr. Gandhi. 
The Home Member, S)r Reginald Maxwell objecting said that the ajiplication for 
an interview was presumably made to the Viceroy as head of the Government of 
India and his reply was based on the v^olicy already laid down by the Government 
in regard to the conditions of detention, a policy to which Government had 
consistently adhered. There had been no change in that policy, which had been 
in existence for a considerable time and had often been before the House already. 

Mr. N, M, Jos hi said that there had been a great change in the situation. In 
reply to the President's question it was stated that the interview sought was for 
political purposes. The Chair observed that if the purpose was purely political and 
aimed at resolving the deadlock, it was not a new matter. J'he motion was there- 
fore, out of order. The House at this stage adjourned *'sin€ dieP ’ 
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Bolaiman 

Mauevi Abdul JIashim 
Maulvi Md, Abdur Kasheed 
Khan Bahadur 1>r. Byed 

Muhammad Biddique 
Khan Bahadur Mauevi 

Aj,fazui>din Ahmed 
Mauevi Abdul Quahfm 
Kuan Bahadur Maulvi 8. Abdur 

Rauf 

Khan Bhaib Jasimuddin Ahmed 
Yousuf Mirza 

Kuan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 
, Rahman 

Mr. M. Shambuddin Ahmed 
Mr. Mohammad Mohsin Ali 
Dr. Abdul Motaleb Malik 
Mr. Syed Badrudduja 
Bahibzada Kawan Jah Syed 

Kazbm Ali Mberza 
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107. Mb. M. Farhad Raja Chowdhdby 

108. Mr. Sybd Naubher Ali 

109. Maul VI Waliur Rahman 

110. Mr. Berajal Ihlam 

111. Khan Bahadur Madlana, 

Ahmed Ali Knyatpuri 

112. Mr. Ardui. Hakeem 

113. Mr. Byed Jalaj.uddin Hashemy 

114. Mr. Byed Mustadawhal Haque 

115. Maulvi Maniruddin Akhand 

116. Maui.vi Mohammad Amir Aia Mia 

117. Maulvi M. Mosi.km Ali Molla 

118. Mauj.vi Mafizuddin Choudhouy 

119. Maulvi Hafizuddin Choudhury 

120. Maulvi AiiDUL .)Ain5AR 

121. Vacani' 

122. Khan Bahadur A. M. L. Rahman 

123. Ha.H t-^AFJKUDDIN AhMKD 

124. Khan Bahadur ^-haii AlddrRauf 

125. Kazi f:mdaduj. JIaqije 

126. Mr. Mia .Ardul Hafiz 

127. Mauj.vj Aihj Hohsain Barkar 

128. Mr. Ahmed H ossa in 

129. MaUIA’I RA.IIRUDDJN 'rAllAFDAR 

130. Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque 

131. Dr. Mafjzi’Ddjn Ahmi:d 

132. Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali 

133. Maulvi Azhar Ali 

134. Mr. a. M. Abdul Hamid 

135. Mr. 4bdur Raschid Mahmood 

136. Mr. Abdulla- AL‘Mahmood 

137. Mr, Mohammad Barat Ali 

138. Maulvi Zauur Ahmicd 

ClIOWDHURY 

139. Maulvi Idris Ahmed Mia 

140. Maulana Muhammad Abdul Aziz 

141. Mr. B. a. Balim 

142. Maulvi Mohammed Abdul Hakim 

VlKRAMPURl 

143. Mr. Razaur Rahman Khan 

144. Khan Bahadur Aulad Hossain 

Khan 

145. Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 

146. Maulvi Mohammad Abdus 

Bhaheed 

147. Mr. Byed Bahab Alum 

148. Mr. Fazlur Rahman 

149. Mr. Mahammad Abdui. Jabbak 

150. Mr. Giasuddin Ahmed 

151. Mr. Abdul Karim 

152. Maulvi Abdul Majid 

153. Maulvi Abdul Wahed 

154. Maulana Bhamsul Huda 

155. Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

156. Al-Hadj Maulvi Mabud Ali Khan 

157. Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz 

158. Mr. Syed Hasan Ali Ghowdhury 

159. Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

Kabiruddin Khan 

160. Mr. Abul Hossain Ahmed 

161. Maulvi Mohammad 1 brail 

162. Maulvi Abdul Hamid Bhah 

163. Khan Bahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 

164. Mr. Shambuddin Ahmed 

Khandakar 


16.5. Maulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha 

166. Mr. Yusuf Ali Ghowdhury 

167. Mr. Mahammad Abul Fazl 

168. Al-Hadj Gyasuddin Ahmed 

Choudhury 

169. Mr. Abdue Kader 

170. Khan Bahib Maulvi Hatemally 

Jamadar 

171. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Byed 

Muhammad Afzal 

172. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hashem 

Ali Khan 

173. Mr. Sadaruddin Ahmed 
374. Mr. Abdul Waitab Khan 

175. jMaulvi Mohammad Mozammel 

Huq 

176. Haji Maulvi 3ofel Ahmed 

Ghowdhury 

177. Maulvi Mustufa Ai.i Hew an 

178. Mr. Maqj;uj. JIosain 

179. Maulvi Mafizuddin Ahmed 

189. Mr. Ram 1ZU1U)1N y\HMED 
383 . Mr. Asimuddin Ahmed 

382. Maulvi Mahammad 

H asanuzzaman 

183. .Maulvi Jonah Ali Majumdar 

184. Kuan Bahadur Maulvi Abidur 

llEZA Ghowdhury 

185. Mr. Buahedali 

186. Maulvi Mohammad Ibrahim 
387. Khan Bahib Maulvi Aminullah 
1H8. Mr. Bhah Byed Golam Barwar 

Hosaini 

189. Mr. Byed Ahmed Khan 

190. Mr. Byed Abdul Majid 

191. Maulvi Abdur Hazzak 

192. Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

Jalaluddin Ahmed 

193. Khan Bahadur Mohammad 

anwarul Azim 

194. Maulana Mahammad 

Maniruzzaman Islamabadi 

195. Dr. Banaullah 

196. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul 

Qadir 

3. Women’s Constituencies 

197. Miss Mira Dutta Gupta 

198. Mrs. Hemaprova Majumdar 

199. Mrs. Hasina Murshed 

200. Begum Farhat Bang Khanam 

201. Miss P. B. Bell-Hart 

4. Anglo Indian Constituencies 

202. Mr. J. W. Chippendale 

203. Mr. L. T. Maguire 

204. Mr. 0. Griffiths 

5. European Coustituencies 

205. Mr. I. A. Clark 

206. Sir Henry Birkmyre, Bart 

207. Mr. R. J. Hawkings 

208. Mr. a. K. Stark 

209. Mr. j. H. Speller 

210. Mr. E. E. Haddow 
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211. Mr. G. Morgan 

212. Mr. H. Brabant Smith 

213. Mr. W. C, Patton 

214. Mr. J. W. R. Steven 

215. Mr. J. F. Sinclair 

6. Indian Christian Constituencies 

216. Dr. H. C. Mukherji 

217. Mr. S. a. Gomes 

7. Commerce & Industry Constituencies 

218. Mr. j. R. Walkar 

219. Mr. Rogers Haywood 

220. Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzel 

221. Mr. D. Gladding 

222. Mr. R. M. Sassoon 

223. Mr. David Hendry 

224. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth 

225. Mr. K. a. Hamilton 

226. Mr. H. R. Norton 

227. W. A. M. Walker 

228. Mr. I. G. Kennedy 

229. Mr. C. W. Miles 

230. Mr. G. G. MacGregor 

231. Mr. R. B. Whitehead 

232. Mr. Nalini Ran.tan Sarker 

233. Sir Hari Sankar Paul 

234. Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan 

235. Rai Moongtu Lall Tapuriah 

Bahadur 


236. Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi 

8. Landholders' Constituencies 

237. Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray 

238. Maharaja Sasikanta Acharjya 

Choudhury 

239. Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy 

Bahadur 

240. Mr. Tar ak Nath Mukherjea. 

9. Labour Constituencies 
(i) Trade Union Labour 

241. Mr. j. N. Gupta 

242. Mr. Aftab Ali 

243. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 

(ii) Factory and Colliery Labour 

244. Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
24.5. Mr. Sibnath Bankr.iee 

246. Mr. a. M. a. Zaman 

247. Mr. B. Mukherjke 

(ill) Tea Garden Labour 

248. Babu Litta Munda Sirdar 

10. University Constituencies 

249. 1>R. Sy AM A PRASAD MoOKERJEE 

250. Mr. Fazlur Rahman 

A d voca te- Genera I 
Sir Asoka Kumar Roy 


Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 12th. February to 29th. March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 21-day fast and Dr, Syamoprosad JMookerjets statinirnt on 
his resignation from the Bengal Cabinet, were the two subjects whieli figured 
promineutly at the opening day’s sitting of the Budget session of the Btugal 
Legislative Assembly held in Jthe Assembly Hall, Calcutta on the 12th. February, 
1943. The Assembly, by unanimous Indian votes — the European group opposing 
— urged immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. The disenssion 
on this special motion took place in remarkable silence prevailing in the House 
and was over in quarter of an hour’s time. 

Dr. Mukherjee’s Statement on His Resignation 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee spoke for over three-quarters of an hour detailing 
events leading to his resignation from the Cabinet. His speech received tremendous 
applause from all sections of the House save the European group, and Dr. Mookerjee 
was greeted with shouts of “Bande Mataram” as he resumed his seat. Mr. Abdur 
Rahman Siddiqui and a few other leading members of the Muslim League Party 
in opposition congratulated Dr. Mookerjee on his speech when the House rose for 
a short recess. Said Dr. Mookerjee : — 

As members of the House are aware, T felt compelled to resign first because 
I found that the continued policy of the British Government and the Government 
in this country was to ignore the claims of Indians to fuller political power, to 
hamper good Government consistent with the true interests of the people. 

Present Indian Deadlock 

Suffice it to say that I definitely regard the authorities as responsible for the 
present deadlock in India. The Indian public on the whole can possibly have no 
sympathy with any foreign aggressor. The reason is simple and straightforward. 
We do not want a change of masters. We would like to see our country attain as 
speedily as possible that political status which is its birthright. There is no sense 
in our asking to be rid of British controli if we simultaneouBly wish to place 
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oureelves under a freeh foreign yoke. The deadlock however suits the reactionary 
elements that dominate over the Indian administration and it is manifest that 
the British Government has no desire to part with power in India. * Excuse after 
excuse is trotted out for holding India under its heels against the will of her people. 

During my experience as a Minister I found to my utter surprise that in many 
vital matters affecting the rights and liberty of the people the advice tendered by 
the ministers was invariably subject to revision in the light of the counsel tendered 
by the more trusted members of the services whose omnicompetence was almost of a 
divine character. Let me make it clear beyond dispute that 1 do not charge 
public servants as a class with having failed to respect the spirit of provincial 
autonomy in this province. I know of oflicers, British and Indian, whose services 
have been of inestimable value to the province. My charge is directed against a 
coterie of officials forming the Fourth Estate or the Real Estate who to-day 
exercise a malign influence over the affairs of the province, and according to 
the language of the Defence of India Rules are dangerous men. I cannot possibly 
discuss all the details of the provincial administration in respect of which the 
farcical state of a Government within a Government has been the main characteristic. 
But such matters related not only to the department of Law and Order but also 
to other departments. U'he keynote of the policy of inlerference was that people 
of the land were not to be trusted and ])ower, whenever poBBii)le, must remain in 
the hands of chosen British officials enjoying the confidence of the Governor and 
his coterie. 

Release of Politicals 

In the matter of release of politieal prisoners the Ministers were anxious to 
pursue a policy which while fully consistent with the present war emergency would 
at the same time help to mobilise public opinion of all shades in favour of the 
defence of the province against Axis aggression. Whether the recommendations 
affected the general state policy or individual cases, systematic obstruction came 
from the permanent officials, whom ministers could, not remove. The revised 
scheme of Home Guards approved by the Council of Ministers calculated to lay 
the foundation of a people’s army, irrespective of caste, community or politics was 
summarily rejected by the Governor inasmuch as the stalwarts of the department 
of law and order were not prepared to trust Bengalees to unite in the defence of 
their own motherland or in maintaining internal security. The present situation 
regarding food and supply of essential commodities has taken an acute turn. But 
here also the interfering hands of the Governor and the policy of his own selected 
officials whom the ministry was bound to accept, whether it liked them or not, 
have been mainly responsible for the lack of co-ordination and for the failure to 
draw up a comprehensive scheme for the relief of the peo])le at large. 

When the political disturbances due to the Confuess decision in August had 
not broken out, the policy of combating the movement was oiitliiied by the Govern- 
ment of India and such is the nature of responsible Government functioning in this 
unfortunate land that the communication was not allowed to he placed before the 
Counc^il of Ministers inspite of repeated demands made by the Chief Minister himself. 
A coterie of ])ublic servants could however see this document and they were ready 
with |)lan8 and ])roposalH. But Ministers were allowed access to it only after the 
policy had been given effect to by the Government of India on August 9 last. In 
the matter of appointments an Indian Civil Servant who was a Bengali, could easily 
be superseded by the decision of the Governor in spite of ministerial advice, on the 
plea that all appointments and transfers were to be made by the Governor ‘.acting in 
his own discretion under the Government of India Act. One may stop here and 
ask, is that discretion intended to be exercised only in favour of ]>rotecting the 
vested interests of choosen officers or the interest of members belonging to the 
Governor's own community ? Another British Civil Servant bad the audacity to put 
down in writing that the rates of payments made to the unfortunate evacuees of 
Eastern Bengal were much higher tlian what they deserved and as “an Imperial 
officer”, — the words are not mine but his — (and who will dare say after this that 
Imperialism will ever die on the soil of India?) — as an Imperial officer he refused to 
carry out the orders of the provincial Government. This officer still remains in 
power and enjoys position of trust and responsibility. 

Collective Fines 

The history of imposition of collective fines is another chapter of deliberate 
violation of justice and fairplay. The Hindus were singled out for mass punishment 
ia respect of collective fines. 1 never suggested for a moment that the remedy was 
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the incluaion of Moslems as a whole. My claim has been and is today that fines 
should be imposed only on persons who can be held to be pjiiilty according to the 
provisions of the Ordinance. There should no imposition based on communal con- 
sideration. Just as innocent Moslems should be excluded, so also innocent Hindus 
should be excluded, unless the policy of Government is to terrorise the Hindus as a 
community. We as Ministers asked for the whole policy being reconsidered by 
the Cabinet and demanded a correct application of the Ordinance in suitable cases. 

The House will recall that in course of a recent discussion the Indiaf) members 
of the legislature belonging to all groups pressed Government for liberalising the 
conditions for admission to the Army airtl for taking steps for oiganising a national 
militia wliich would be charged with the solemn duty of defending oiir hearth and 
home, The ministry unanimously advocated the creation of such a militia but there 
was systematic obstruction from higher quarters. Want of arms and ammunitions, 
want of trainer, want of lime were some of the pleas that were put forward time 
after time. We were reminded that the task of armed defence might he left in the 
hands of non-Bengalees and we in our turn cotild well ])repare tlie minds of the 
])eople for putting forward an effective passive resistance should the ein^my ever 
penetrate into" our land. The real reason w’as not a sudden afTcction foi- th(' doctrine 
of non-violence discovered by British representatives in this province, for England 
would not rightly agree to follow it in Iier own case. It was deep-rooted distrust of 
Bengalees, be they Hindus or Moslems, tiiat justified a deliberate policy of emascu- 
lation of the manhood of this land. 

The Denial Policy and the schemes for compulsory evacuation for military 
purposes have caused the greatest possible hardshi]) to thousands of poor people in 
Bengal. The Council of Miiusters prepared a unainmous vote indicating with suf- 
ficient clearness that the Denial Policy which was the outcome of a theory of defea- 
tism could easily be avoided conRiH!<'nt wdth militaiy icquireinents. That memoran- 
dum was not even forwarded to the Government of India and the advice of the 
ministers though it ultimately secured some alteration in the detailed ap}dication of 
the policy, could not undo the total mischief which has caused an unprecedented 
social and economic disaster in many parts of Bengal. 

. • Appeal for Unity 

When we come here as members of the legislature, we seek to reach the goal 
of our national freedom through the path of constitutional struggle. 'I'he history of 
countries, which still form part of the British Em^nre but had to vrrirg from un- 
willing hands the charter of their lil)erty, afTords glorious examples of constitu- 
tional struggle and victory. One had to read the histories of Canada and Australia 
for the purpose of recalling liow sharp was the difference between local power and 
constitutional rights in these Dominions and many a Governor was actually recalled 
at the instance of the legislature for ther flagrant acts of arbitrary dictatorship. The 
Government of India Act of 19;15 will not indicate the manner and method of fight- 
ing for our constitutional rights. The legislatures of India will have to create new 
usages and conventions and demand tlie abrogation of arbitrary rule. After all, 
what is it that we want in this province and country of ours ? We have as much 
right to throw off the yoke of British domination as England is anxious to save her- 
self from Plitler^s profane hands. Are we to be guilty of treason or branded as 
fifth-columnists if we re-echo President Roosevelt^s historic utterance that it is much 
better for a nation to die standing on its feet than to live on its bended knees ? 
We claim the liberty to shape the administrative policy of this province with the real 
needs of the people. We want that the will of the people will be reflected truly 
and forcibly in the voices of the members of the legislature and unmindful of 
all consequences, its members will compel the executive to proceed on lines which 
are in accordance with national interests. If in the process of so doing the 
legislature finds disturbers and obstructionists seated on high pedestals standing 
in the way, it must fearlessly demand their removal from office. Let me make 
this appeal to all section of this House so that we may -unite in our own struggle to 
uproot tyranny aud oppression we have often fought with each other and thereby 
not only weakened ourselves but have strengthened those reactionary forces whose 
very continuance depends on our difference. Today in the crisis that threatens us, 
not as Hindus or Moslems as such but as Bengalees and Indians, let us demand the 
inauguration of an administration which will recognise our just economic and 
political rights. A Hindu and a Moslem may differ on many things. But do they 
not equally detest slavery,— and it is for ending the state of intolerable slavery that 
I am asking for your support and co-operation. 
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Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The Assembly next passed Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee^s special motion 
urging the Government of Bengal immediately to take necessary steps to represent 
to the Government of India that in view of the fast undertaken by Mahatma 
Gandhi in the present stage of his health, he should be unconditionally released 
foithwith. The motion was supported by all non -official members of the House 
excepting the European Group. 

Moving the motion, Dr. Mookerjee pointed out that the motion was not 
to raise any controversial political issue. “The life of one of the greatest men of 
the age/’ he said, “is to-day at stake. That life is considered valuable and sacred 
by millions of men irrespective of caste, religion and politics and that life to-day 
should be saved from impending peril by his immediate release. Bengal wants to 
add her voice to the demand raised by the rest of India that Mahatma Gandhi 
should forthwith be released from detention and his fast brought to an 
immediate end.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister, Mr, A. K. Fazlul 
Iluq said that Government as such had nothing to say in the matter. What he 
proposed to do was to forward the proceedings of the House in regard to the 
Central Government for their consideration. i^)eaking as an individual, Mr. Huq 
said that lie shared tlie feelings expressed by diucrent sections of the House. He 
pointed out, if the Central Government took action in a particular direction, it was 
not open to tlie Provincial Government to interfere in that action. The Provincial 
Goverriment as such therefore could not offer any advice to the Central Government 
in matters of police or in regard to any action that might be taken by the latter. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Muslim League Party in opposition, 
Sir Nazimu'UUn made it clear that they did not support the political stand taken 
by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. Out of deference, however, to the reverence with 
which Mr. Gatidhi was held by a large section of their Hindu brethren, they 
associated themselves with the motion moved in the House. Mr. K, S, Hoy, Leader 
of the Official Congress Party, the hon. Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and the hon. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Party, supported the motion. Opposing the motion on behalf of the 
European group, their leader, Mr. David Hendry pointed out that they greatly 
deplored the decision taken by Mr. Gandhi to enter upon a fast and they were 
deeply concerned of the risk which he had exposed himself to by resorting to a 
fast in his old nge. At the same time, Mr. Hendry added, they felt that Mr. Gandhi 
might have accepted the offi-r of the (Jovernraent of India for his release for the 
period of his fast. He regretted, therefore, that they had to oppose the motion. The 
motion was passed, 'i'he House then adjourned till the 15th. 

The Midnapore Incidents 

15th. FEBRUARY An adjournment motion moved to-day on behalf of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party (official) to discuss the situation in Taniluk and 
Contai sub-divisions in Midnapore district, was talked out after a full dress 
debate for two hours. The adjournment motion ran as follows ; 

“This Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the repressions carried out 
in the Tamlnk and Contai sub-divisions of Midnapore district, including the 
arrest of innocent persons, destruction of property, burning of houses and assaults 
on men and women”. 

The adjournment motion was moved by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal and support- 
ed among others by Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakravarti, a supporter of the 
Government. Others who participated in the discussion included Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, ex-Finance Minister and Sir Nazimuddtn, Leader of the 
Muslim League Opposition. Home of the speakers narrated the alleged excesses in 
Midnapore district. Dr. Mukherjee demanded an open and independent judicial 
enquiry into the reported instances in Midnapore. 

Sir Nasimddin, in the course of his speech, said that if the Ministry thought 
that excesses were committed in Midnapore then the House and every one would 
demand an enquiry into the allegations made. It was for the Chief Minister 
either to defend the officers of the Government or to appoint a committee of 
enquiry. He hoped that the Ministry would make its position clear in regard to 
the matter. Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq 
announced the Government decision to hold an independent and impartial enquiry 
into the allgations of excesses in Midnapore. He added that persons of the eminence 
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of High Court Judges would be appointed to hold this enquiry. Mr. Huq, who is 
in charge of the Home portfolio, gave a brief review of the state of affairs prevai- 
ling in Midnapore, The Government, he said, had in their possession abundant 
evidence to show that for some time previous to the adoption of the resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee on August 8 last there was something like a 
network of |>srallel administration set up in the district of Midnapore. 

Dr. N. Sanyal ( Congress ) : We challenge you to prove that. 

Mr. Huq : If a proper enquiry is made, these things will come out. 

Continuing, Mr. Huq said that the people who had set up the parallel 
administration had their district magistrates, suo-divisional officers, the police, C. I. D. 
etc. “When Dr. Banyal chnllenges mo,” IMr. Huq pointed out, "let me remind 
him that after August 8 when lawlessness broke out in Midnapore, these ‘police 
officers of the Congress actually 'arrested’ persons whom they put in jails which 
were called ‘Gandlii jail ’ There is also evid* nee that many of these persons who 
called themselves volunteers and the ‘police’ force of the Congress, actually 
committed acts of violence on persons who resisted these acts of lawlessness.” 
Proceeding, Mr. Hiiq said that the movement broke out with such intensity 
in Midnapore that the local officers had in many instances to call in the 
aid of the military. The Government got reports that post offices and police 
stations were burnt, peojffo were kept confined, 10 or 25 people were kidnapped 
and some of them were kept confined and of some, no trace yet had been found. 
When these things were going on, it was true that strong measures were taken 
by local officers. Even now the Govern mci»t were receiving from various parts 
of the district reports that lawlessness was far from being at an end there. In placing 
before the House this version of the incident received from local officers, the Chief 
Minister said that of the charge made on the floor of the House, many had been 
repudiated by locfd officers. On the one hand it was his duty as Home Minister to 
place before the House and the public an official version ; but he also did feel 
impressed by the narration of events made by representatives of the people as 
regards the alleged excesses committed by or under the direction of some of the local 
officers. He had been particularly distressed to hear of the gliastly tales of rape 
and repression occurring after the cyclone. Justice demanded, and in fact, the very 
interest of the officers concerned demanded that there should be an impartial 
enquiry regarding the affairs relating to Midnapore. 

Dr. Sya/na Prasad Mookerjee said that within the time at his disposal it was 
impossible to give a true picture of Midnapore. He would only give as briefly as 
possible, a picture of Midnaimre before and after the cyclone. 

The House would recall that before the "Civil Disobedience” started the 
denial policy was enforced by Government in many parts of Bengal. So far as 
Midnapore was concerned, the policy of removal of boats and other conveyances, especial- 
ly bicycles, went on unabated. Nearly 10 thousand bicycles were taken away from the 
district, a large number of boats were ordered to be surrendered at a very short 
notice and a few hundreds were destroyed, because people failed to surrender 
them in time. How these acts should arouse strong feelings in the minds of the 
local inhabitants could be comprehended. 

Continuing Dr. Mookerjee said that then came the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. Dr. Mookerjee would not go into details how that movement went on. 
He would accept for bis present purpose the statement made by the authorities that 
the movement took a serious turn, and there was a deliberate challenge thrown out 
to Government. He also assumed that the situation took a bad turn. But the 
fact remained that men who were carrying on these 'subversive' activities were 
doing tl\em non-violently. When the Chief Minister would make his statement. 
Dr. Mookerjee could dare say that the Chief Minister would say that there was not 
a single allegation of violence used by the workers until the situation worsened by 
the ‘extraordinary’ repressive policy of Government went on. Arrests went on ; 
burning of houses and looting went on. This was bow the district fared. 

“Now, under what authority the burning of people’s houses was being 
carried on, I do not know. I do not know if the Chief Minister will be able to 
say under whose orders these acts of violence were committed. Dr. Mookerjee said 
that it might be assumed that before the 16th of October the movement had 
assumed an extraordinary character. Any legitimate steps taken by the local 
oflicers for curtailing the activities of the workers or for re-establishment of law 
must be supported by any Government. **But Government officers overstepped 
this and carried on”, Dr. Mookerjee alleged, “a deliberate policy of destruction”. 

27 
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SUPPRKBSION OF NEWS 

Continuing he said that the cyclone came. And the first charge he would 
level against Government was the suppression of news until the Minister had 
visited the district. He hoped that the Chief Minister would deal with this 
question. The communique was issued. Dr. Mookerjee said, only after the return 
of the Ministers on the 4th November. Not one single item of news was allowed 
to be published. News was published about certain other parts of Bengal, 
about Noakhali, Faridpur etc., and that a severe cyclone had passed through 
certain areas of Bengal. 

When a Bengali daily merely asked about happenings in Midnapore, there 
went a warning from the Secretariat that it must not refer in any way to the 
happening in that district. 

Nobody knew anything about the extent of disaster in Midnapore. Did 
the Chief Minister who is also the Home Minister know ? Not a single 
Minister knew anything about it. When the Ministers demanded an answer 
from the Horae Department, the reply was “military consideration pre- 
vent the circulation t)f the news.” The Defence of India Kales prohibited the 
circulation of nows which give information to the enemy about the weather of any 
prrticular area, ami that no news should be circulated which would disclose 
information to the oueray about the breakdown of communications. It was news 
of this description the circulation of whi<di had been ]nohii)itcd by the Government 
of India. In fact, the Ministers reminded some of the otliceis that they were not 
giving information to the enemy, but the .Tapauose wore l)roa(lr‘a8ting that a lakh 
of Bengalees were killed by the cyclone. “This”, Dr. Mookeijee declared, “was a 
criminal neglect on tiie part of the Home Deartment”. In tact, the Government 
communique was issued when the Chief Minister and other Ministers stated, after 
their visit to Midnapore, that they would issue communique on their own 
responsibilities. 

Situation Bungled 

The report came from the district officer, Dr. Mookerjee continued, minimising 
the gravity of the situation. Did that report, asked the speaker, suggest that relief 
should be withheld for the purpose of teaching tlie peoide a ])ermanent lesson ? 
(Cries of Shame, shame). The district officer rci)orted that not a single person 
came forward to receive relief. But shortly report came that thousands of persons 
were coming to receive doles. The whole situation was bungled. There was 
practically one man ; (here was no organised relief. The Ilevenue Department 
tried to do certain things but on account of the obstructive attitude taken up by 
the Home Department it could do little. '1 here was, Dr. Mookerjee said, relief by 
day and raid at night. l)r, Mookerjee challenged Government to produce reports 
of some reBi)ousible officers of the district w'nich, lie said, would bear out his 
allegations (Shame, shame). Government said that they wanted peace. All the 
Ministers tried to release political juisoneis of Midnai>ore who gave undertaking 
that the political movement would cease. Tlic prisoners plt'aded for seven days’ 
release. But tliU’ was not given. Home of the Ministers found themselves helpless 
in the matter 4his was the true picture of Midnapore. “We demand an enquiry. 
There must be an open indeiiendent judicial inquiry. We know the Chief Minister 
feels in his heart the nei^essity of this inquiry. Let him say what prevents him 
from doing so. .He must take the House and the public in the fullest confidence 
and tell us who are preventing the Chief Minister from accepting our request and 
setting up an inquiry.” 

Budget for 194:1-44 

16th. FEBRUARY :~The Bengal Government’s budget for 194:1-44 presented 
to-day disclosed a deficit on revenue account of one crore and 53 lakhs. 

Presenting it in the Assembly, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister and 
Minister for Finance announced the Government decision to raise additional 
revenue during the coming year by enhancing the rates of some of the existing 
duties. The estimated yield of the enhanced taxation will be about Rs. 33 lakhs. ^ 

The Finance Bill 1943 

After presenting the budget, Mr. Fazlul Huq introduced the Bengal Finance 
Bill 1943, which sought to raise additional revenue to the extent of Rs. 33,00,000 by 
enhancement for a maximum period of two years of the rates of the following 
toxes : Entertainments Tax, Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax under the Bengal 
Amusements Tax Act, 1922, and Electricity Duty under the Bengal Electricity 
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The proposed enhancement in taxation nearly doubles the existing rates of 
Entertainment Tax payable for admission to cinema houses, increases both the 
Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax from four per cent to ten per cent and enhances 
the existing rates of Electricity Duty in respect of supply of energy for lights 
and fans. 

Derate on Food Supply 

17th. FEBRUARY '—The debate on food, coal, kerosene oil and cloth situation 
in the province was initiated on behalf of Government by Frince Yusuf Mirzn^ 
Chief Whip of the Government Party, The Congress Party outlined a scheme for 
effectively dealing with the situation. In doing so, its spokesman. Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal said that Government s complete failure to tackle the problems was due to 
the lack of a policy. Government, Dr. Sanyal said, had not considered the 
situation on an all-Bengal basis, but were concerned for maintaining supplies for 
the industrial and other workers engaged in war works. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
on behalf of the Muslim League party in opf»osition, also made several suggestions 
to improve the situation, at the same time strongly criticising Government for its 
‘•failure”. Prince Yusuf Mirza^ Chief Whip of the Ministerialist party, moved 
that the situation in the province relating to the supplies and distribution of food- 
stuffs, coal, kerosene oil and cloth be taken into consideration. Prince Mirza said 
that the problem was not merely a proviiuial one but a complicated one linked 
with the whole of India. He hoped that the combined wisdom of the House would 
help Government greatly in meeting the situation. 

18th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. David Hendry, leader of the European group, said 
that the debate bad been left a good deal in the air in the absence of an opening 
statement from the Minister-in-charge setting out the real food situation in the 
province and what he was doing to cope with it. While it must be admitted 
that for imported commodities, acute sliortnge and ahnormal luiccs had been 
largely due to factors beyond the control of the Bengal Government, but so far as 
the essential commodity, rice, was concerned, the responsibility for controlling 
the situation rested entirely witli the provincial Governmerjt. In normal years, 
Mr. Hendry said, there was only a small margin between imports from Burma 
and exports from Bengal, and the province was really self-suflicient. Last year 
Bengal’s rice crop was a good one ; this year it was not so good, but with the 
carry-over from last year the possible shortage could only be very small. ‘‘Exports 
and military con8uini)ti()o”, according to Mr. Hendry, “can only amount to an 
extremely small percentage of the total available supplies, and shortage, if any, 
cannot account for the fantastic prices which have prevailed for rice in Calcutta 
and the raofussil areas since November last.” Maharaja Sris C hander Handy 
of Cassimbazar said that there was a good deal of public anxiety at the way 
in which food situation was being bandied by Government for the past one year. 
Government failed to take into consideration the fact that the control of price 
could hot succeed without control of supply. The speaker spoke in favour of 
creating a Food Department under a Minister responsible to the legislature. The 
Maharaja regretted that while Government had not made any eflective attempts 
to meet the deficit of rice supply arising out of the occupation of Burma and 
Hiam by Japanese up till now, they should have allowed exports of rice to Ceylon 
and other countries. Mr. D. N. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) 
said that the food position had become serious from the point of view of the 
cost of living of the working class which had moved from 100 to 218. The average 
price of rice had gone up by nearly 300 p. c. and 'Ata' by more than 200 p. c. 
The reason why the effort to impose price control had led to chaos lay primarily 
in the fact that Government always sought to control prices without obtaining 
control of the total supply of the commodity. If the Government seriously 
wanted to obtain control over the supply of various foodstuffs, it must have an 
Intelligence Bureau for compiling statistics of food production in various districts. 
Once it is done the Government would be able to formulate their policies on the 
ascertained date. The available data showed that Bengal was a deficit in respect 
of food supply. The imperative need, therefore, was to increase the food supply 
at once. The grow more food campaign which had been successful in Madras 
failed in Bengal on account of the action taken by the Government in encouraging 
increased acreage of jute area. The Government should also stop all exports 
of rice from Bengal nnless they knew the stocks available in Bengal. The 
Government must also effect better co-ordination through a central organisation 
in order to obviate sudden fluctuations in demand. The Government must also 
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combat the psychological tendency of hoarding rice by law and by total purchase 
of all available supplies accompanied by all-round rationing if necessary. If an 
examination of the statistical positions revealed a shortage in foodstuffs, there 
could be no way out but rationing rather than to allow a few rich people to 
monopolise the available food supplies at the cost of general public. He concluded 
by warning that the outlook was very gloomy and unless the Government acted 
quickly ana boldly they might soon experience food riots all over the province. 

Detenus in Bengal 

Iftth. FEBRUARY: — Keplying to a question in the Assembly to-day, Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Hug, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of the Home portfolio 
informed the House that 1,019 persons had so far been arrested and detained under 
Rule 129, and 1,210 persons under Rule 2G of the D. I. R. in the province. He 
further stated that number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
in the Province in connection with political and anti-war activities and the Civil 
Disobedience movement from August last to the end of December, 1942, was 1,559. 

The Assembly discussed non-official bills to-day and adjourned. 

Bengal Security Prisoners 

20th. FEBRUARY : — During question-time this morning the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hug informed the House that the tribunal set up by the Govern- 
ment to review the cases of the security prisoners submitted their findings on 
August 27 last. But, in view of, he said, the widespread cam])aign of sabot-age 
ana violence, which followed the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee 
of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of August 8, 1942 and the 
subsequent arrests of leading Congressmen which had introduced an entirely new 
factor in the situation, and in the interest of public security, the Government 
had been compelled to postpone consideration of the recommendations of the 
tribunal. He added that the campaign of violence and sabotage was almost at an 
end and if the present improvement continued, the Government would be able to 
consider the matter and make an announcement as early as possible. 

Minister’s Advice to Governor 

22nd. FEBRUARY :~A point of constitutional im])Oitance was raised by 
Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal (Congress) to*day when he sought, on a point of order, a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether the House had a right to know what advice 
a Minister had tendered to the Governor in relation to a particular matter. The 
point arose out of a question put hy Dr. Banyal last week when he wanted to 
ascertain from the Home Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Hug whether Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Dr. Balyaiu’iya Bannerjee and Mr. Basanka Bekhar Banyal had 
been detained as security prisoners under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules with 
his consent or not. 

Speaking on the point of order raised by Dr. Banyal, Mr. Hug said 
that he had tried to ascertain whether the Viceroy’s declaration made in June 
1937 defining the position of a Minister vis-a-via a JTovincial Governor had been 
modified in view of the circumstances consequent u])On war conditions and he 
(Mr. Huq) had been assured that the declaration stood good. Mr. Huq said that 
in relation to a matter falling within the sphere of individual judgment’ of the 
Governor, a Minister had the right to differ from a Governor and had also a right 
to tell the Legislature, if he so desired, that he gave a particular advice and that 
it was not accepted. But if the Minister did not desire to let the Legislature 
know what passed between him and the Governor, Mr. Huq did not think that 
the constitutional position came to this, that he (the Minister concerned) could 
be compelled by a series of questions to disclose the advice that he had tendered. 

The Chair said that the point of order raised by Dr. Sanyal was an important 
constitutional question and a ruling was given by Mr. Byed JaJaluddin Hashemy, 
Deputy speaker, on the 24th. February expressing that “it is absolutely within the 
discretion of the Minister to take the House into confidence”. The Deputy 
Speaker said that the whole question hinges on the point whether the Speaker had 
got the power to compel a Minister to disclose to the House as to what advice 
he had tendered to the Governor in a case where the Minister’s advice was not 
mandatory upon him. He, however, stated that the message of Lord Linlithgow, 
dated the 2l8t June, 1937, in defining the position of the Ministers vis^a-vis the 
Governor, clearly laid down that the Ministers were entitled, if they so desired, 
publicly to state their responsibility for any particular decison or even the advice 
Uiey tendered in a particular case to the Governor. “Bo in this particular case”, he 
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said, “Mr. Fazliil Hnq will be within his right if he discloses to this House what 
advice he had given to the Governor”. 

No Truth In Enemy Radio Reports 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — QuestioiiB regarding the truth or otherwise of certain 
assertions made recently by enemy radio stations, particularly German andt Japanese, 
were asked in the Assembly to-day. 

Replying the Clnef Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq pointed out that the 
reports alleged to have been broadcast by the Berlin Radio that British armed 
police opened tire on February 1 and 2, upon students of the Dacca University 
singing “Bande Mataram” and injured a number of them was without any foun- 
dation, The only foundation for such a report apparently was, said the Chief 
Minister, the objection that was taken by some students to the singing of the 
song by others and the scultle which followed among the two groups of students. 

As regards the broadcast from Saigon, dated February 5-6, alleging that a 
demonstration of nationalists in front of the Chief Minister’s residence had been 
dispersed by a police lathi charge, the Chief Minister said that the story^was also 
completely without foundation. He added that these reports were so palpably 
wrong that he did not consider it necessary to give further publicity to the 
actual facts. “The enemy broadcasts about conditions in India are absurd and 
carry their own condemnation”, pointed out Mr. Hnq. “The people of the province 
are intelligent enough not to attach any credence to them. No other action is 
necessary.” ^ 

Debate on Food Situation 

25th. FEBRUARY : — The announcement of a definite policy from Government 
to deal with the food, fuel and cloth situation in the ])rovince was demanded by 
speakers participating at the resumed debate on the Government motion in this 
regard to-day. Members [larticipating in the discussion dwelt mainly on the food 
situation, and the suggestion of the Congress Party for a Central Food Committee 
composed of Government, non-olFicial and trade representatives to guide and 
advise Government in the execution of its t>oIicy, was supported by majority of 
them. “Quick decision” on the t)art of Government was urged liy M. Syed Abdul 
Majid (Muslim League), while stressing the immediate need for ‘.introducing 
rationing of rice in view of the acute shortage of the crop. Mr. Abdul Hafiz 
(Moslem League) asked Government to stop export of rice from the province, 
and to take steps to ensure adequate tranB])ort facilities. Mr. Atul Sen (Progressive 
Coalition) demanded a more vigorous “grow more food” campaign among the 
peasants. He complained that Government propaganda in this regard had up till 
now been done mostly through newspapers which did not reach the peasantry. 
Large tracts of land were still left uncultivated, and such land should be given 
to the peasants for cultivation without rent. Mr. P. Banerjce (Congress) gave his 
unqualified support to the amendment of his party moved by Dr. Nalinakhshya 
^anyal. The scheme contained in that amendment, in his opinion, would 
ensure a fair measure of ‘success’. Mr. J. N, Oupta (Labour) drew a ‘pathetic’ 
picture of the distress among the labour and poor sections of the population at 
the scarcity of cloth at cheap rates. Government's promise to supply standard 
cloth had remained unfulfilled and strong indications were not yet available to 
its realisation in the near future. Moulana Abdul Azii. (Moslem League) referred 
to the ‘extreme’ difficulty of obtaining kerosene oil in mofussil districts. Many 
houses were going without light. In black market, however, the speaker alleged, 
abundant quantity of oil was available at inordinately high price. He criticised 
Government for having failed to check corruption and black market, and pleaded 
for effective control. Mr. Anandilal Poddar ( Nationalist) deplored that the food 
situation had be n aggravated by Government creating panic by ill-conceived 
measures. He also criticised Government for altering their original decision 
of reducing jute acreage by one-third and making it one-half at the instance of 
interested trade. Mr. Toddar doubted if rationing would be a success with the 
existing “incorar)etent’' machinery. Di. Sanaullah (Progressive Coalition) and Mr. 
Abdul Waheb Khan (Progressive Coalition) also spoke. The House then adjourned. 

Small Coins 

Replying to a question put by Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali, 
the Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq stated that he was aware of the great 
hardship and distress that was being caused to the people of Bengal 
due to an acute shortage of coins of small denominations. Currency, coinage and 
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le^al tenders were central subjects and the Government of India were taking; 
steps to increase the supply of small coins. This Government have directed that 
prosecutions shall be instituted wherever hoarding is detected and have announced 
that rewards will be paid to persons furnishing information leading to conviction, 
Prosecuting officers have been instructed to press for deterrent sentences on 
conviction. 

Replying to supplementary questions bv Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar and Khan 
Bahadur Mohammed AH, Mr. Huq confessed that he did not know what amount 
of coins constituted hoarding in the law court nor could he give any assurance 
that no prosecution should take place so long as an explanation on that point was 
forthcoming. He, however, thought that hoarding punishable in a court of law 
could be defined according to individual cases. 

Numbkr of Detenus 

Replying to a question by Mr. Nagendra Nath Sen, Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq stated that the latest figures (end of January 1943) of detenus detained in 
goal u%der the Defence of India Rule 20 or Defence of India Rule 129 are (1) 
Special security prisoners — 2 , 30.5 ; (2) others — 1,043 : Restrained under Defence 
of India Rule 20 — (1) Criminals- 1,404 and (2) others 1,098. 

Ministers Not Free Agents— Mr. Huq’s Statement 

27th. FEBRUARY A statement on his position as a Minister under the 
present condition was made by Mr. A. AT. /Tug, Chief Minister and Minister-in- 

charge of the Home Defmrtment in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Huq said : 
“I have to work under considerable limitations. It must be understood that provin- 
cial autonomy does not mean that 1 can do whatever I like. In many cases, I 
have got to do things contrary to what I would have done if I were a free agent. 
In these cases, there are moments when I do feel that the best course for me would 
be to walk out, and if that moment does arise, I shall not be slow to adopt that 
course, because I am fed up with the position which gives me very little opportunity 
of conceding to what I know is public opinion, in view of the overriding consequences 
which have .been imposed upon me as a result of the war.” 

These observations were made by the Chief Minister, while speaking on a cut 
motion by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal (Official Congress) to raise a discussion on 
the ‘grievances’ of persons arrested under the Defence Rules in connection with the 
Bengal Government’s yuppleraentary Budget demand under ‘‘Jails and Convict 
Hettleraents” for the current year. 

Earlier in his speechs, Mr. Huq referred to the criticism that the Ministry had 
not been able to do anything to meet the public demand that the lot of security 
V)riBoner8 should be improved or that the grievances of the public regarding arrests 
and detention might be removed as far as possible. 

Asking the House to judge the constitutional position, Mr. Huq said that 
under section 49 of the Government of India Act, Executive Government had to be 
carried on by his Excellency the Govenor with the help of subordinate officers. In 
this connection, he referred to the judgment of a special bench of the Calcutta 
High Court which definitely held that ministers were not subordinate officers in the 
sense in which that expression was used in that Hection and that they were merely 
to give advice. The }) 08 ition, therefore, was that “His Excellency the Governor on 
one side and the departmental officers on the other who carried out the wishes of 
His Exellency in respect of the Executive Government have got the Ministers sand- 
wiched between them and the utmost that the Ministers could do was only to offer 
advice.” 

As regards security prisoners the present was an occasion of extreme urgency 
in various matters because they were passing through abnormal times in conse- 
quence of the war. Jhe Defence of India Rules had given powers which govern- 
ment did not previously enjoy, and the Government of India Act plus the Defence 
of India Rules bad given to the Governor and the executive authority powers 
which they did not have in normal times. If in these circumstances the military 
authorities or the police or any other department gave advice that the detention in 
custody of a particular person was essential for the preservation of peace and order, 
Mr. Huq said, in the last resort, the judgment of His Excellency must prevail. 
There had been cases in which Mr. Huq thought that neither the arrest nor the 
detention was justified and he had tendered that advice to His Excellency but His 
Excellency, in exercise of bis individual judgment, bad thought it fit to override 
his advice. 
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In concluBion, Mr. Huq pointed out that within the limitation of the powers 
p^iven to them under the Government of India Act, further restricted by the De- 
fence of India Rules they had done soraethinK in regard to meeting public opinion 
in the matter of alleged grievances of security prisoners to which they could point 
as an honest attempt to meet public opinion in this matter. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand was passed. 

Casualties in August Disturrances 

The disturbances that had occurred in August last following the Arrest of 
Congress leaders were recalled in reply to a question to-day. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that 20 persons were killed and 152 persons 
injured as a result of police actions during the period of disturbances in August 
last. Asked whether the action taken by the police \\\ this connection had been 
approved by the Council of Ministers or the Home Minister, Mr. lliiq said that the 
action was taken by the police in the restoration of law and order necessitated by 
•‘riotous and subversive” demonstrations accompanied l)y “sabotage” on “an alarming 
scale.” The police had taken that action in the exercise of powers conferred upon 
them by the law for the exercise of wliich they were not required to obtain any 
further sanction or approval from Government. 

In Calcutta, 30 persona were killed and 568 persons injured, by military lorries 
in 1941-43, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul 
Huq, in reply to another question. 

Replying to another sup|)lementary question, Mr. Huq said that Government 
had approached the military authorities and he was glad to say that the military 
authorities had not only promised to see that these accidents were minimised 
but they had also taken strong measures in those cases in which action could be 
taken. 

Election of Speaker 

Ist. MARCH : — Mr. Syed Nausher AH, ex-Minister, was elected Speaker of the 
Assembly this evening. The voting was as follows : Mr. Syed Nausher AH (Pro- 
gressive Coalition Party) 118 votes ; Mr. A. R. Siddiqui (Muslim League) 95 ; Mr. 
Nishit Nath Kundii (Progressive Coalition— now a Security prisoner) nil. The 
vacancy was caused by the resignation of Sir Aziz-ul Huq, on his being appointed 
High Commissioner for India in London. 

Deaths in Miunapore Cyclone Disaster 

Replying to a question, Mr. P. H, Bauer jee. Revenue Minister, gave the 
official figures of the number of casualties resulting from the cyclone and flood 
in Midnapore District in October last. The actual number of persons killed was 
about 15,000 while the cattle casualties numbered 60,000. 

The Vagrancy Bill 

2nd. MARCH : — Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, Minister for Public Health and Local 
Self-Government introduced the Bengal Vagrancy Bill to-day whereby the Govern- 
ment propose to take powers to collect all genuine vagrants and place them in 
homes established by the Government. The Bill, when passed, will come into force 
in the first instance in Calcutta. 

Convictions of August Disturbances 

Six hundred-and-thirty-nine persons have been convicted in the Province up 
to January 28 of offences connected with the movement that had started following 
the arrest of members of the Congress Working Committee, according 
to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in reply to a 
question. 

The number of prisoners detained up to that period without trial is as follows: 
Security Prisoners for political reasons : 1,643 ; prisoners not yet con6rmed as 
security prisoners : 142 ; and other detenus — 2,355. The nurabt r of persons whose 
movements have been restricted for political reasons up to January 26 is 3,052. — 

Special Judges Ordinance 

8rd. MARCH An adjournment motion to discuss the alleged misapplication 
of Ordinance Number 11 of 1942, promulgated by the Central Govern men t» by 
appointing special magistrates in cases not contemplated in the Ordinance 
was talked out in the Assembly tO'day. The motion was sponsored 
by Mf. H. S, Suhrawardy (Muslim League Opposition). The point of view of 
the mover and his supporters was that, if the Provincial Government was 
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satisfied on the existence of an emergency arising from hostile attack on India or 
from the imminence of such an attack, it was expected to declare the Ordinance 
to be in force in the Province. It surely was not meant to apply to breaches or 
disturbances of the peace or to ordi|iary dacoity or thefts or even to cases of 
ordinary sedition or to ordinary political aisaffcciion. 

Replying to the debate the Chief Minister, Mr A, K, Fazlul Huq, said that 
the question of emergency was beyond dispute, but as regards misapplication of 
the provisions of tiie Ordinance, he assured that the Government would reconsider 
each case that had been mentioned or might be mentioned later on merits and 
if they found that the Ordinance had been misapplied, they would set aside the 
convictions and set the men concerned at liberty. Replying to the point raised by 
Sir Nazimnddin that before a case went to the special magistrates for trial under 
the Ordinance, it should receive the approval of the Provincial Government, Mr. 
Huq promised to consult legal oi>inion and to see that the suggestion was 
accepted as far as possible. 

In the course of the discussion, some members cried “shame” in relation to 
certain alleged misapplication of the Ordinance, w'ben the Speaker, Mr. Nausher 
Alt, intervened and said that the word was unparliamentary and directed that it 
should not be used in the 1 louse in future. 

Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

At the afternoon session of the Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, (who is also Minister-in-cliarge of Finance) moved that the Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1943, be taken into consideration, The Bill nearly doubles the *pre8ent 
rates of amusemctit tax on cinema-goers and the electricity duty and raises the 
betting and totalisator taxes from four per cent to ten per cent. Fho proposed 
enhanced taxation would be emergency taxation for two years only in the first 
instance. The Opposition moved an amendment urging the circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting opinion thereon by March 15. 1943. Mr. H. 8, Sukrawardy, ex-Finance 
Minister, (Muslim League) supported the motion for circulation. Sir Nazimuddin, 
leader of the Muslim League, thought that the whole scheme of taxation iu the 
Bill was wrong. Speaking on behalf of the Euroi ean Group, Mr. D, R. Gladdinq 
said that they approved of the extra taxation as a purely tem[)orary war measure. 
The debate on the motion had not concluded when the House adjourned till 
March 5. 

Casualties in August Disturbances 

5th. MARCH :~l)etailcil information about the number of persons killed as a 
result of police firing in Cnlcutta proper and in some other parts of the Province, 
since the movement started in August last, was given by tlie Chief Minister, Mr. 
A, K. Fazlul Huq, during question hour to-day. 

The figures of those killed are as follows : Calcutta proper— 20 including one 
woman ; Dinajpur District — 4 ; Coiitai sub-division (Midiiapore district) — 13 ; and 
Tamluk sub-division (Midiiapore District) — 32 including a woman. 

Thirty-six non-officials and thirteen Government servants were kidnapped by 
‘•rebel elements” in the Midiiapore District from the commencement of distur- 
bances to date, according to a reply given by the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Huq, to a Question by the Leader of the European Group, Mr. David Hendry, 
Two persons, added the Chief Minister, were killed, this latter figure excluding 
eight persons who were kidnapped and still untraced and believed to have been 
murdered. 

Giving further details, the Chief Minister said that there were 55 cases of 
intimidation and extortion by “rebel elements” in the area during the period. 
Thirty persons were assaulted or intimidated by them on grounds that they 
were supporting the Government forces. Twenty-nine Government buildings and 
houses and three officers’ quarters and two thanas were burnt as well as 21 private 
buildings and a bazaar. Other Government property burnt included the records 
of eleven post offices and three thanas. Under the head ‘private property’, a kerosene 
oil tank, school furniture and records, a motor bus, two boats full of kerosene 
oil, boats loaded with essential commodities and three wooden bridges were also 
burnt. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The question of imposing collective fines in the province was discussed on a 
non-official resolution. The resolution, which was moved by Rai Harendranath 
Chowdhury (Progressive Coalition), expresses the opinion that collective fines should 
not be imposed on those areas where ofiendera have not been or could not be 
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traced and where it has not been f^ssible to establieh by eridenoa that the inhabi* 
tants in general have been harbouring the alleged offenders. The disoussion on the 
resolution had not concluded when the House adjourned till March 8. 

The Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

8th. MARCH : — In the Ansembly to-day, the Bengal Finance Bill 1943 intro- 
duced by the Finance Minister whs refeircd. on a Government motion, to a Select 
Committee with instructions to submit their report by March 16. The Opposition 
amendments urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
thereon were negatived without a division. The Chief Minister stated, 
in reply to an interpellation, that the Government were aware of the fact that some 
resiflents of this Province hsd been detained in enemy-occupied territory, such 
as Burma and Malaya and, that in many cases, their family members were in great 
distress. The Bengal Government, he added are granting repayable advances to 
the dependents of these persons for their maintenance under the authority delegated 
to the Provincial Governments by the Government of India. All District Officers 
had been given necessary instructions and authority to deal with such cases. The 
House then adjourned till the 10th. 

Debate on Food Situation 

loth. MARCH An exciting three-day debate on the food situation in the 
province concluded in the AKsembly to-night when the House rejected by 92 to 
78 votes, the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to censure 
the Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. The European group voted with the League Opposition while the 
Opposition amendment was opposed by the Government party. The official Congress 
party remained neutral. Two independent Labour members and six Scheduled 
Caste members of the Government party did not participate in the voting. On 
behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister Mr. Huq assured the House that 
they were prepared to accept in princi]>le the operative side of the official Congress 
Party’s amendment, which contained certain suggestions for tackling the food 
situation of the province, d'he Congress Party’s amendment was then withdrawn. 
The debate concluded in a tense atmosphere and the result of the voting was 
greeted with cries of “shame” “shame” both from Government and Opposition sides. 
The Speaker pointed out that the term “shame” was an unparliamentary one, 
and warned that it should not be used in future. In winding up the debate, the 
Chief MinUter declared that the Government Jiad decided that there should be a 
Minister for Civil Supplies assisted by a strong and representative advisory com- 
mittee. He further declared that Mr. Naliniranjan Sarkar, lately Commerce Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had agreed to be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. On the question of supply of rice, Mr, Huq said that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had approached the Government of India in this connection and he was not!ft> 
in a position to announce the welcome news that in the very near future the 
province was going to have a sufficient amount of rice. He added that as to 
whether the future policy of the Government should be control or decontrol, the 
Cabinet would meet to-morrow aUd come to a decision. 

A strong attack on the Ministry ‘‘that has proved thoroughly incapable of 
handling the food situation” was made by Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, 

The Nawah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Civil Supplies, gave a brief out- 
line of how the situation developed since Burma rice ceased coming into Bengal. 

The scheme of the denial policy further aggravated the situation. He explained 

the steps taken by Government to deal with the position. 

The Midnapore Incidents 

12lh. MARCH : I'he words ‘‘smashed by the Congress agitators” appearing in 
the printed answer to a question in connection with the destruction of telegraphic, 
postal and other communications in Midnapore District before the cyclone in 
October, were deleted by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, when he read 
out the answer to the Assembly to-day. The Opposition wanted to know if in giving 
a printed answer, the Minister was entitled to add or alter the answer. The Bpeaker* 
Syed Nausher AH said that as the answer was given according to information 
received by him, he thought the Minister was entitled to do so, if he so liked. 

Explaining to the House why he deleted the words, Mr. Huq said : ‘It is 
true that the answer as drafted by the Department concerned was approved by me. 
After that was done, there was another question in the House in the course of the 
reply to which the words 'Congress agitators’ were used and there were questions 

28 
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from various sides as to what I meant by ‘Conj^ress aKitators.’ In order to make 
my position clear, I therefore got into touch with the district authorities, and 
asked them whether they were prepared to stand by the statement that the com- 
munications had been smashed by the Cont^ress af^itators before the cyclone. The 
reply I ^^ot was that the fact remained that the communications had been destroyed, 
but there was no positive evidence as to who had done it. I, therefore, thought that 
1 should not give the reply in the form in which it was drafted by tlie Department. 

Allowance to Detenus 

Of the 7.^6 security prisoners and detenus who had applied to the Bengal 
Government for the grant of family allowances, 160 had been granted such 
allowances, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister. 'I'he number 
of security prisoners and detenus who were granted family allowaiices exceeding 
Rs, 2f) and Rs. 50 were 32 and 3 respectively. 3'hcre was no security prisoner 
or detenu who had been granted an allowance exceeding Rs. 100 i)er month. 

The Chief Minister answered in the negative an enquiry whether any amotints 
as family allowance had been granted to members of the Legislature who were 
now security prisoners. 

Asked as to whether the Government contemydated granting any dearness 
allowance to those who received family allowances in vitov of I'u? iucrease in the 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life, the Chief Minister said : “Some 
such relief measure is under the consideration of the GovertHuent.” 

Adjudication of Labour Dispin'ics 

IBlh. MARCH .-—The decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a 
yiermanent Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as has hefoi done in Bombay, 
was announced by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Pazlul Huq to-day. Mr. Hnq 
added that Government had already taken fitey)8 for securing the services of a 
High Court Judge for the ollice of IhvsiderR, of tlie proposed Court. On the 
question of i)vosecutioii of workers in essential services who went on strike without 
notice, Mr. Huq said that necessary instructions had already been issued to the 
district authorities for taking action in these cases. Altiioiigh Government had 
always been anxious to secure the full amount of relief thut could be given to 
labour under the present conditions, the Governments poliry was to api)ly the 
provisions of the Defence Rules most rigorously, so that the number of strikes 
might he reduced. 

'J'his statcm(Mit was made by the Chief Minister while sp(>aking on a cut 
motion moved l)y Mr. W. A. M. Walkei\ KuroiJean Gron]>, in which the latter 
sought to raise a discuHsion on tlie question of full ntilisution and enforcement 
of the y)rovision8 of the Defence Rules relating to the settlement of labour 
disputes. In moving the cut, Mr. Walker remarked that by e d'orcing the law 
Government had encouraged the people wIkui they intended to ignore the law 
and that labour ndght go on strike without notice at any time and with 
impunity. His grievance was that Government had not fully adopted the provision 
of the Defence Rules and the Essential Hervice Maintenance Ordinance, and in 
one instance Government ignored them. 

In view of the Chief Minister’s assurance regarding the constitution of a 
court to adjudicate on labour disputes, Mr. Walker withdrew his cut motion. 

Govt. Decision on Floud Report 

1.5th. MARCH The decisions of the Government of Bengal on the Land 
Revenue Commission’s recommendations were announced in the Assembly to-day 
by Mr. P. N, Banerjee, Revenue Minister. The Commission had recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisition by the State of all rent- 
receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under the 
Govern men t. 

Speaking on a cut motion in connection with the land revenue budget, Mr. 
Banerjee saia that the Government accepted the policy of bringing the actual 
cultivators into direct relation with the Government and of securing, in the first 
instance, the interests of all classes of rent receivers above the lowest grade of 
each paying under-ryots. On the question of payment of compensation to rent- 
receiving interests whose interests would be acquired by the State, the Government 
accepted that the rates of such compensation should vary from ten to fifteen 
times the net profit, according to the nature and circumstances of each estate. 
The Government had decided that a tribunal of a judicial character should be set 
up for the assessmeat of oompeuflation in each case and the tribunaPs decision 
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would be final. The Government also agreed that they should undertake legislation 
in the matter on these lines as early as possible after going through the technical 
formalities enjoined under the Government of India Act. In view, however, of 
the financial and other risks involved the Government had decidf'd that State 
acquisition should be undertaken on an experimental basis in one district, when 
the revisional operations now going on there were brought to a close. 

Governor’s Rejection of Premier’s Advice 

16th. MARCH : — ^There were interpellations to-day on the subject of 
“The Council of Ministers and their advice to His Excellency the 
Governor”. Mr* Satya Priya Banerjee, a security prisoner now in detention, 
had tabled a question in which he asked if the attention of the Minister 
.in charge of the Home Department had been drawn to a report published in the 
Press in October last wherein, among other things, it was stated that the Chief 
Mitdster had been reduced to the position of a non-entity, the administration to-day in 
Bengal was being carried on in an autocratic fashion by the Governor and 
officials of the permanent Services over the head and in most cases behind the 
back of the Ministers and his Cabinet colleagues. Mr. Banerjee further asked 
if it was a fact that Dr. ^^hyama Prasad Mookerjee, in the course of a statement 
published in the press in November last immediately after his resignation, 
observed that ‘the Governor has chosen to act in many vital matters in disregard 
of the wishes of the Ministers and has dej'ended on the advice of a section of 
prominent officials”. 

Ke|)lying, the Chief Minhter said that his attention had been drawn to this 
statement. 

Mr. Banerjee's question further asked what were the instances, if any, in 
which the advice tendered by the Ministers had not been accepted by the Governor 
and what steps if any the Council of Ministers had taken or proposed to take to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Huq replied that in the public interest be must decline to furnish the 
information asked for. 

Further asked if the Government were considering the desira- 
bility of ascertaining public opinion in order to find out what the public demand 
was in this respect, Mr. Huq exi'lained the position in a statement. He said that 
he was prepared to satisfy public curiosity so far as it was i)ermis8ible 
under the Rules. He did not admit as correct the para]>hraHing put on his 

statement by many newsi-apers. Secondly, Mr. Huq added, he would like to 
remind the members of the House that while he was making his statement he 

said that there were cases in which the advice had not been accepted by His 

Excellency the Governor acting in his own discretion. It might be in two 
cases, ten cases or half-a-dozen cases. He had not stated in how many 

cases, but he did say in some cases. That had happened throughout India, and 
it had happened throughout the world, wherever a similar system of administra- 
tion was enforced, ‘d take the V'osition that, although 1 submit that there have 
been instances in which the advice that I have tendered has not been accepted 
by his Excellency the Governor, I am not prepared to say in how many instances 
it has occurred. It may be that 1 decline to give that information in my own interest 
or in the interest of the public. I liave said in my answer that I am refusing at 
the present moment to discloso the information in public interest. It is a matter 
in which I have exercised my judgment. As a responsible Minister of the Crown 
I have got to realise the responsibility 1 owe under the oath of my office and 
having regard to my position as a Minister of the Crown and having regard to 
the fact that I am bound by certain oaths which 1 took at the time of my 
acceptance of office, I have decided that in public interest it would not be wise or 
advisable or even permissible for me to say in how many instances my advice has 
not been accepted by His Excellency the Governor”. 

Mr. F, Stark (Secretary, European Group), enquired if the Chief Minister 
agreed with the statement issued by Dr. S. P. Mookerjee. The Chair pointed 
out that Dr. Mookerjee’s statement was issued after his resingnation from the 
Cabinet. Mr. Stark was asking the opinion of the Chief Minister as to whether he 
agreed with that statement. The Chair held that was a question of opinion and 
did not arise. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan ( Muslim League Opposition) asked the 
Chief Minister to state if Dr. Mookerjee’s statement was correct. Replying, 
Mr. Huq said that Dr. Mocker jee’s statement contained various statements of 
facts. Some of them might be true, some of them might not be true and some 
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of them might be matters of opinion of Dr. Mookerjee on the relation 
between him and the Governor* Mr. Huq thought that this was a confusion of 
facts and he did not think that he was in a position to give any answer* Mr. 
Tatnizuddin Khan eked if it was a fact that in all these cases in which the 
Governor did not accept the advice of the Ministers, he took the Ministers into 
subsequent consultations and the Ministers concerned agreed with the views of 
the Governor. Mr. Huq : I am not in a position to answer. 

Fixation of Aceeage for Jute Cultivation 

18th. MARCH Hon. Mr. A. K.Fazlul Huq explained the reasons why the 
jute acreage for the current year had been fixed at eight annas in the 
course oi the debate on the demand of Hon. Mr. Hashem Ali 
Khan for a sum of Rs. 51,54,000 for expenditure under the head 
“Agriculture.” Mr. Huq said that it would have been dangerous if they would fix 
it at lower acreage. He also announced that Government would ensure a fair 
market for the jute cultivators. Mr. Huq also observed that growing of more jute 
did not mean growing of less food crops. The Chief Minister also stated that culti- 
vators were free to grow jute on any area of land as they liked. The eight annas 
was however the maximum area on which they were to grow jute. 

The Congress party pressed their cut motion criticising the fixation of jute 
acreage at eight annas to vote. The motion was however lost by 10 to 78 votes, 5 
members of the Muslim League party as also three members of the Coalition party 
remained neutral, while the European group voted against the motion. All other 
cut motions moved to this demand were also lost, and the entire demand was 
passed. The House then adjourned till Monday the 22nd. 

Detention of Legislators 

22nd. MARCH: — A point of privilege as to whether the members of the Bengal 
Legislature, who are now being detained as security prisoners under the Defence of 
India Rules, could absent themselves from the meetings of the Legislature without 
the permission of the House, was raised in the Assembly to-day, Mr. Charu 
Chandra i? 02 / (Bose Group), who raised this point of privilege, maintained that 
Section 68 (4) of the Act was not applicable in the case of members of the Legisla- 
ture, who are now detained under the Defence of India Rules as security prisoners. 
These members were not willingly absenting themselves from the meetings of the 
Legislature. The bpeaker, Mr. Syed Nausher Ali, said that the point of privilege 
raised by Mr Roy was a very important one and that on this point he had also 
received a letter from the tSpeaker of the Orissa Assembly. He reserved his ruling. 
Censure Motion on the Ministry 

23rd. & 24th. MARCH : — Wbat he described as a motion of censure on the 
Ministry was moved to-day on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition by Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grai»t under General Ad- 
ministration was taken up. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that his motion was a 
motion of censure and roust be taken as such. It sought to raise a discunsion on 
“the failure of the Ministry to assume responsibility for the actions of officers of 
the Government” and charged the Ministry with “grave constitutional delinquency”. 
The psychological background of this tendency as well as of the perpetration of the 
offence, he said, was provided by “the unnatural political situation” arising out of 
the Bengal Ministry’s “adherence to office” in spite of the fact that the ministry did 
not agree with the Government of India in their policy to combat the subversive 
movement following the arrest of Congress leaders in August last. Ths Bengal 
Ministry did not agree with the Government of India and yet pretended to carry out 
the latter’s policy instead of boldly avowing their disagreement and gracefully 
stepping out of office. He alleged that instead of resigning office, the Ministry had 
fallen back upon the “dangerous and preposterous alternative” of disclaiming respon- 
sibility for the actions of their officers. ‘‘Not only by his conduct but also by his 
utterances, inuendoes and insinuations the Chief Minister has disclaimed responsibility 
for the actions of permanent officials on many occasion. If things continued like 
this for a little while longer the result will be irretrievable administrative chaos.” 

Moving another cut motion, Dr. halinaksha Sanyal (Official Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party) demanded that the total number of instances as well as specific 
details in which the ‘advice tendered by the Council of Ministers has been super- 
seded or sought to be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within 
the ministerial field or within the special responsibility of the Governor “should be 
made known to the House”. The debate was aajourned till the next day, the 
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24th. March, when the censure motion was defeated by 116 to 86 votes. 
The European group voted in favour of the motion, wliile the official 
Congress Parliamentary Party voted against the motion along with the Ministerial 
Party. To-day's debate lasted nearly* five hours, more than a dozen speakers including 
the leaders of different parties participating in the discussion. The result of the 
voting was received with loud applause in the Ministerial benches. 

Speaking on the Muslim League Opposition party's motion, the Leader of the 
European group, Mr. David Hendry saia that the confessions of the Chief Minister 
showed, not that he was being frustrated by the permanent officials, but that he 
was failing to govern and direct the administration for which he was responsible. 
The events of this and the last session of the Assembly had shown that not only 
was the motion justified, but that it was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy. the Leader of the Official Congress Parliamentary 
Party, said that the motion was ill-advised and the argiimenis advanced in its 
favour unconvincing. His party, therefore, proposed to oppose it. He thought that 
in the present circumstances no single party was capable of dealing with the 
problems that had arisen in Bengal. The best course would be to form an 
administrative cabinet of all parties prepared to work the present constitution, 
excluding, of course, the Official Congress Party. Efforts were being made during 
the last few days by some leading members of the Legislature for the formation of 
such an all-parties government, but the present motion was a “bomb shell” which 
had spoiled the atmosphere in that regard. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee^ ex-Finance Minister and Leader of the National 
Party, said that the responsibility for striking at the root of the constitution did not 
rest on the Ciiief Minister, but on the Governor. He added that he was criticising 
the Governor, not in his personal capacity, but as part and parcel of tlie Govern- 
ment of Bengal and as the head of the executive of the Province, and claimed that 
he could do so. He concluded with an appeal for unity among the Hindus and 
Muslims in view of the present "crisis. 

Winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, said that they were 
anxious to come to an agreement with any group that could deliver the goods 
and pool all their resources for the betterment of the province, but they refused 
to be made pawns in a political game. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was not 
serious when he made the appeal for unity between Hindus and Muslims. On 
the plea of unity Dr. Mookerjee, said the speaker, wanted to create disunity among 
the Muslinfs so that his community might rule in Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that he was 
prepared to take the fullest responsibility for the actions of officers of the 
Government in so far as he found that those officers had earned out their duties, 
true to the traditions of British rule, and of the traditions of justice, humanity, 
equity and righteousness. But he did not wish to encourage the idea that officials, 
Indians or Europeans, could flout public opinion and in the exercise of their duties 
trample upon the rights and liberties of the people. 

'I'he cut motion moved by Dr. Nalinakskya Sanyal (official Congress) by 
which he demanded that the total number of specific instances in which “the 
advice tendered by the Council of Ministers had been superseded or sought to 
be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within the ministerial 
field or within the special responsibilities of the Governor ’ was negatived by 
the House by 101 votes to 87, 

Other cut motions also having been lost, the main demand under “General 
Administration” was then voted without a cut. The House then adjourned. 

Incidents in Noakhali 

25th. MARCH -.—Moving a cut motion in the police budget of the Government 
of Bengal for 1943-44, Mr. Harendra Kumar Sur (Official Congress) alleged that the 
police had utterly failed to enforce law and order in cases where military were 
involved. He referred to an incident in a village in Noakhali District and said 
that the police there failed to give protection to unarmed villagers. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq said that he was aware of the 
incident in Noakhali District where military neople had committed acts which 
amounted to an offence under the Indian Penal Code. A magisterial enquiry was 
immediately held and although the main allegations were substantiated, there could 
not be a prosecution because there could be no identification. All that they could 
do vas to pay compensation to the relations of four persons who had lost their 
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livee in consequence of the 6riiig. In another incident the military authorities 
permitted the men concerned to be tried by an ordinary court and they were 
convicted. 

Women Killed During Shooting Practice 

26th. MARCH : — 'I'wo vyoinen were killed ns a result of practice shootinp in the 
evacuated area in Sonarpur Thana, 24-Par^anas District, according to tlje Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fas^lul Huq, replying; to a question to-day. He added that measures 
liad been taken by the armed forces concerned to indicate the area within which 
firing was to be confined in such a manner as to minimise the risk of 
such accidents. 

In connection with tlie case in which one Manindra Chandra Dan of Budhair, 
])olice station Buiicliang, 'J ippera, was alleged to have been shot dead by a 
European sohliei at Mainainati, Tippera, Mr. Huq said that the case was already 
in the file of the sessions judge, but owing to the abscuice, on active service at the 
front, of the principal military prosecution witnesses, it had not been ])oefiihle to 
present the whole evidence in court and the trial had been consequently delsyed. 

Blagk Market and Profiteering 

27th MARCH : — By a majority of JO votes, a cut motion moved by Mr. K. J. 
Hamilton (European Group) in connection with the budget demand under the head 
“Extraordinary Charges in India’', censuring the Government for alleged failure to 
deal with black markets a«jd s})cculatioii in aiid hoarding of foodstuffs, was rejected 
this afternoon, the voting being 109 to 99. The motion was supported by the 
European Group, the Muslim League ()p|)OHition and eight scheduled caste 
members in opposition, while^ it was of»po8ed by the Ministerialist party and 
the members of tlie official Congress Group. 

Mr. Khan Shankar Roy. Leader of the Congress Parliamentary I'aity, said 
that they were not satisfied w’ith the Cabinet as tliey thought that the food question 
had been bungled by them They, however, did not approve of a vote ot censure as 
a method of reshuffling the existing Ministry. They were for a Cabinet consisting 
of representatives of all parties and they were prepared to work for its constitution. 
Mr. Roy asked the Chief Minister to take the House into his confidence and say 
whether he was being frustrated by the permanent officials. 

Mr. Darid Hendry, leader of the European group, said : “I want to make it 
quite clear that this cut motion is not a condemnation of the new Food Minister who 
has just taken over the new i»ortfolio. This is a condemnation of black marketeers 
and 8]ieculator8 who are depriving people of their food,vaiid a condemnation of the 
Ministry which has done nothing to stop them. We are not condemning the culti- 
vator who holds on his yiaddy, for he has lost his confidence, and Government state- 
ments in the past and jneseiit have tended to increase that loss of confidence than 
to restore it. He knows perfectly well that when Ids paddy goes to the hoarder at 
higher price it will not in any way go to the benefit of the ])eople. The confidence 
ot the cultivator can be resiored, and that can very well be done by propaganda 
and y)er8ualion. So far nothing has fieen done in the direction.’’ 

Continuing, he said that this profdem had not come upon the province over- 
night. It must have been brought about by the persistent failure of the Ministry as 
at present constituted to take any (ffcctive action or any action against those social 
lepers who were driving the country into a state of desperation. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy began by saying that the Ministry had not only failed 
in its food policy but had deliberately 8ni»i)ortpd blackmai keteers and hoarders. He 
did not know where the leader ot the CoiigresB group was when the problem came 
up before the House last year. He seemea to be of the opinion that evils had come 
upon them only since the establishment of the Directorate of Civil Bupplics. He 
would take Mr. Roy’s mind back a little further. One might trace it long before 
such a directorate was even thought of. The price of sugar was first controlled and 
later came the control in price of rice. Permits were issutd and not even traders 
could get sugar without permits. The Ministry, it was well-known, interfered with 
the issue of permits. There used to be long queues of applicants for permits 
before and in the House of the Hon. Minister in charge of the department and 
other Ministers including the Hon. Chief Minister. 

Did, asked Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy expect the House to believe 
that 25 or 35 shops allotted to Kali Babu was done for the benefit of the Direc- 
torate of Civil Supplies. There was no Directorate then in existence. Even the 
regular traders could not get iheir supplies, but Kali Babu could get permits for 
10,000 maunds at one time. Did Mr: Roy expect the House to believe that the pro- 
secution against Kali Babu and other favourites of the Ministers was withdrawn...,,. 
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Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal : Who ie this Kali Babu. Is he Kali Bose ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Yes. 

Dr. Sanyal : He is your friend also. 

Mr. Suhraicardy — Dr. Sanyal is entirely mistaken. I heard his name but I 
have not seen him. 

It was clear, proceeding: Mr. Suhrawardy said, that black-market started long 
before the Director of Civil Suiiplies came into existence. And then long queues 
before shops established after tlie Directorate came into existence started. Calcutta, 
the city of palaces became the city of beggars. Black-markets had become the stan- 
dard feature of the Ministry. They had ceased to be a scandal and they had ceased 
even to be a crime and they were considered a concomitant of the Ministry so long 
as it remained in power. 

Punish the Hoarders 

Discussing the question of hoarding and speculation, Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
this thing practised by persons who had traded in rice before should have been 
stopped right from the beginning. Hoarding was always a grave danger ; it was 
responsible for the sudden withdrawal of good amount of rice from circulation. 
People who did not wish to hoard anything began keeping back good amount of 
rice. In consequence more and more of the essential commodities were withdrawn 
from the market. The dangerous nature of hoarding should have been realised from 
the very beginning. They of the Moslem League Party drew pointed attention to it 
and suggested remedies. Unfortunately those steps never were adopted and hoarding 
had continued until the present time. The reason for the Government not taking 
the people into confidence 

Dr. Sanyal : Who are the biggest hoarders ? Are not those Europeans the 
biggest hoarders ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy ; It does not matter who are the biggest hoarders. Steps 
must be taken against the biggest hoarders although they may be the biggest persons 
in the commercial field. What was the use of taking the last minute step in this 
matter ? It was no use coming to the House and attempting to wash one-self of his 
past guilt. The co-operation of the people was offered. It was stated that they 
belonged to political parties and therofore their offer was not accepted. Tlie vast 
majority of the peoi>le of this province belonged either to one or the other political 
parties. They were kept outside, the Government being all along the sole represen- 
tative of the political thought. 

“Our people”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “are patient, they can starve, they can com- 
mit suicide but a time comes when their exasperation is bound to break the bounds 
of law and order. And when it [lassed beyond endurance you have the looting, 
arson and crimes which have already commenced. Is it not time that something 

was done, something drastic — and the only way it can be done is for the Ministry 

to realise what it has done and suffer if necessary self-immolation for the good of 
the people and as a penance for its own crimes ? The Hon. Chief Minister does not 
appear to appreciate mass psychology. Peo]>le can bear up to a point. It they lose 
respect for law and established order then no restraint can possibly be put on them. 
I hope the Ministry will not bring the country to that sorry pass. 

People Wanted Change 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he did not follow the arguments of the 
leader of the Congress group when he stated that a chance should be given to the 
new Minister for Civil Supplies. The very fact that Mr. Banerjee had been put in 
charge of the department was itself a censure on his predecessor for his incompe- 
tence. But if this was allowed to go uncensured then at every turn a Minister 

might be put in charge of a new portfolio and there would be occasion for giving 
him a chance. Apart from that Mr. Banerjee was in the Cabinet when this change 
took place. The Minister whom he had succeeded was his colleague and because all 
the Ministers has joint responsibility for the acts done by one or the other no 
Minister could save himself of the responsibility and acts of his colleague or of his 
predecessor. Besides he would ank the House to believe him that the very name 
of this Ministry was nauseating outside. The people outside wanted a change and 
the Moslems had shown that Mr. Huq and his Ministry did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the people. If the Ministry bad enjoyed the confidence of the people, then 
Mr. Huq would have a better reception from the country than the defeat of his 
present supporters including one of his nainisters. He would make bold to say, 
although he might not probably have justification in saying so — having talked with 
his Hindu brethren, having discussed with them and particularly in the near 
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past— he would make bold to eay that Mr. Huq did not enjoy the confidence of the 
Hindus as well. Wherever they had gone and talked about the Hindu-Muelim 
gettlement, they had found the Hindus speaking bitterly about the present 
Ministry. Mr. Huq and his friends were all exposed, because all the communities 
both inside and outside the House were now aware that Mr. Huq changed his 
opinion as it suited his prospects. He regretted that some Hindu leaders were still 
utilising Mr. Huq. 'i'hey were propping him up because it was advantageous to do 
BO. Mr. Huq the other day stated that he would get 50,000 men supporting him. 
Mr. Suhrawardy did not think that Mr. Huq would get the support of those 
Hindus who believed in Hindu-Moslem settlement. He did not think that he would 
get the support of that vast and growing majority of the Hindus who believed that 
there should be a settlement as early as possible between the Congress and the 
Moslem League. It was the support of those few who believed that this Ministry 
ought to continue because through Mr. Huq they could preserve their influence on 
the administration of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Huhrawardy said that Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy had said that 
if Mr. Huq went out, Sir Nazimuddin would come into the picture. Could he 
ha've the support of the Hindus ? They could not, said the speaker, answer that 
question. But they could make it f>lain that they were going to make a determined 
effort to secure the co-operation of the Hindus. For the last five years the Ministry 
in Bengal had depended and relied only upon the support of one community. If 
the reins of the Government were placed in their hands, whether it was the party 
of Mr. Roy or the suspended Congress Party or the party led by Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, it should be their endeavour, even if they did not succeed, in securing 
their co-operation. The other day, Dr. Mookerjee jeered tliem stating that the 
Moslem League Party apjuoached them with a proposal. Perhaps Dr. Mookerjee 
thought that by giving out that news he would be able to expose them showing 
that the Moslem League intended to make friends with the Hindus. That was 
entirely misunderstanding the position of the Moslem League. Dr. Mookerjee 
perhaps believes that the Moslem League Party was a blood-thirsty organisation 
and was out to rob the Hindus. They had been making speeches in mofussil 
to find out what the Muslim community thought and he could tell the House that 
wherever they had spoken of the Hindii-Muslim co-operation— that in this country 
they had got to live side by side — the Muslim community had supported them and 
had applauded them. The Moslem community had endorsed their efforts to bring 
about peace between the Hindus and Muslims and establish communal harmony. 
They bad tried desperately for it not because they wanted to get power but because 
they felt that Hindus and Musliras must get together. They liad felt that so long 
as Mr. Huq was there, so long the Hindu party could utilise him, there was very 
little chance of a compromise between them. A compromise and an honourable 
understanding could come, if that impediment was removed. It was often said that 
the British Government could remain in power only by dividing the Hindus and 
Muslims. That was exactly the position here. They could come to an agreement 
if that particular person was not proi>ped up. He could make this declaration with 
a full sense of responsibility of the Muslim League that should this impediment be 
removed they would sit together and on the part of the Muslim League there could 
be no stone unturned to come to an agreement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. He therefore urged the House to support the motion of censure on 
the Ministry. 

The Hon. Mr. A, K. Fazlul Hug, Chief Minister said that Mr. Suhrawardy had 
concluded his remark by saying that so long as a particular individual, Mr, A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, was alive there would be no peace in Bengal and there was hardly any 
prospect of a stable and useful Government. Mr. Suhrawardy was in a communi- 
cative mood this morning because he was apparently in high spirits that the dis- 
solution of this cabinet was at hand and that he would have once again the oppor- 
tunity of having the commerce portfolio.” 

“I do not know if the House is aware,” Mr. Huq said, that Mr. Suhrawardy 
is a man who throughout has shown hostility towards me especially of a personal 
character. 

Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy : Mr. Speaker, every time when statements have been 
made regarding his political conduct, Mr. Fazlul Huq has replied by personal attacks 
and personal insinuations. 

Mr. Speaker ; I will not allow that. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq : 1 may tell you without going into details that his hostility 
to me has been traditional. He haa never miss^ an opportunity of doing harm to 
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me, and he has delivered a speech to-day full of venom of a personal character, and 
not as a public man or leader of a community or a party. I would appeal to those 
who go in the same lobby with Mr. Suhrawardy to-day if they really and sincerely 
believe that my personal presence in the cabinet or the fact that I am still alive can 
ever be taken to be an obstacle to good Government and prosperity of Bengal. If 
not, I will urge them to dissociate themselves from the observations which have been 
made by Mr. Buhrawardy.” 

As regards the main question Mr. P. N. Banei'jee had replied and he had told 
that wl.atever might be the present condition of affairs, however unsatisfactory the 
Department of Civil Bupplies might have been, it was hardly justitiable and fair to 
throw the blame on the Ministry for what had been done or what hud not been done, 
for what had occurred due to circumstances over which the Ministry had no control. 
Tt was obvious that at a time like this and when they were faced with an imminent 
enemy invasion, the Ministry felt that it would not l)e f)roper for the Minister who 
had practically no knowledge or exj>erience of business to interfere with what the 
Director of Civil Supplies had been doing or to thrust their own opinioi\ in modi- 
fication or amendment of the policy that was laid down by the Civil Supplies Direc- 
torate. 'I he Directorate was headed by one of the most eminent Indian Civil Service 
men. Whatever his faults might be, he had a reputation of being a very resourceful 
energetic and honest public servant. His devotion to duty was well known and 
they all thought — when his name was suggested for the post of the Director of Civil 
Supplies — that the matter would be in a safe hand. Mr. Pinnell had before him 
examples of what had been done in England. He tried to follow the method that 
had been adopted in the United Kingdom with such modification as was necessary 
for the peculiar circunistHnces of Bengal. 

Dr, iV. Samjal : — Who told you that ? 

Mr. Huq : That is my information, I got the information from Mr. Pinnell. 

Mr. Huq said that he was not defending what Mr. Pinnell had done, but he 
was defending ilie officer, Mr. Pinnell. 'J he Ministry trusted that he would be 
able to do something to meet the exigencies of the situation. Mr. Pinnell was 
assisted by Indian members of the Civil Service who had great reimtation behind 
them as successful public servants. The ministry thought that the policy they had 
formulated would be the best policy in the circumstances that hud arisen. 

A voiae : They were not trusted. j -r • 

Mr. Huq : No, they were trusted. We have to take them into trust and if it 
is found that the policy that they have undertaken had not met with complete 
success, the Ministers cannot be blamed of that failure. Apart from the question 
of policy, it is true that at the f)iesent moment the situation is very acute. It is 
easy to formulate a charge-sheet against the Ministry upon a scheme which at the 
present moment is drawing the attention of every Indian and European. It is easy 
to draw a conclusion in condemnation of the Ministry for all that have been done 


for the past few months. 

“I do not for a moment,” Mr. Huq continued, “minimise the seriousness of 
the situation. If there has been a failure, and if the House thinks that the failure 
was due to what the Ministry has done, it is not for me to dictate the opinion. 
They should be examined. So far as I am concerned and 1 say this with the 
grave sense of responsibility that X have never been anxious to cling to ofric^ 
(Loud applause from the Ministerial benches, and counter jeerings from the 
Opposition benches). , , , 

“There is no room for murmuring on this point, Mr. Huq coutinuea. l 
have never been anxious for office, and during the last few months I have told His 
Excellency the Governor to taks steps to constitute a National Government in 
Bengal composed of representatives of all sections of the House. I have asked His 
Excellency and also my friends of the European group to use their influence to 

constitute a National Government. la 

“I may tell the House” Mr. Fazlul Huq said, “that even yesterday I told 
His Excellency. 1 have written to him that nothing is nearer to my heart than 
to see a National Government established in Bengal, and I have gone so far as 
to say that if at any time it is found that I am a hindrance to the formation 
of a complete National Government I will resign. If necessary, I will even remain 
afar in order that such a Government is formed. It ^or His Excellency to 
decide in consultation with the leaders of the groups what should be the form of 
Government that will be best suited to meet the needs and requirements of the 

province.^^ not for a moment wish to cling to office if I find that I have forfeited 
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the confidence of the members of this House or for that matter of my countrymen.” 
(Applause). ^ 

Mr. Fazlul Huq said that it was not a satisfactory state of things at a time 
when the situation was so serious — without having a proper machinery of Govern« 
ment. It was now proper at present to have a party system of Government. 
Party system of Government was bound to give rise to bickerings, charges and 
counter-charges on the floor of this House. “Jt is a time,” Mr. Huq said, “when 
the best talents in the country should be harnesed to the cause of the province. 

It is a time when everyone should give up all considerations, party or otherwise, 
put their heads together to find out what is the best remedy for the present state 
of things in this country.” 

“8o far as this is concerned,” Mr. Huq proceeded, “I have v>leaded for the 
formulation of a complete National Government. I am saying this now. This is 
not the first occasion that I am saying this. I have been saying it for month 
after month, week after week. If I am a hindrance, I am pre])ared to walk out. 

I do not wish to be a hindrance for the formation of a complete national cabinet 
in Bengal. If it be the opinion of Mr. Suhrawardy that for its formation I should 
be blot out of existence I am prepared to take that fate. I do not want to be 
there where I am not wanted. But 1 would say if at any time it is felt that 
ray services are necessary they wdll he at the disposal of my countrymen in any 
way they would like me to serve them.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that Mr. Suhrawardy had stated that Mr. 
Huq had never asked for their co-operation or the co-oi)ei ation of the ])ublic in 
tackling the various problems. Many a time, the Chief iMinister said, they wanted 
to set up a committee of all parties and Mr. Huq would remind Mr. Suhrawardy 
that they wanted to have their (Muslim League) cooperation. But for various 
reasons known to himself, Mr. Suhrawardy could not condescend to give the 
benefit of his service. The question of food supplies, the question of necessaries 
of life could never be a party question. ‘Tt is a matter of vital importance that 
we should always. i)lace it beyond party or sectional politics. From that point of 
view it is essentially necessary that there should be a non-party cabinet in power.’ 

As regards the cut motion he had already submitted that although things 
were unsatisfactory and although it might he that the Ministry should have 
interfered or at least intervened in what was being done, nothing would be gained 
by merely pasing a vote of censure. “I submit,” lie said, ‘‘we are here to bear 
great responsibility. We have never for a moment assumed to ourselves the 
position that we alone can solve the problems. But we liave done, we have tried 
to our best under most dUficult circumstam^i s and if there are people who can 
do better, it is for the party. 1 shall he r<*ady and willing to co-operate and bring 
into operation any hill for meeting the situation with which we have been faced.” 
(Applause ami cheers). 

The cut motion was then put to vote and lost, with the result stated. 
The House then adjourned till Monday the 29th. 

Mr. Huq Besigns— His Statement 

29th. MARCH : — 'I'he Hon. Mr, A, fC, Fazlul Huq resigned Ida office as Chief 
Minis er. He handed in his resignation last night and the resignation was accepted 
by H.’E. the Governor, d’lds information was disclosed in the Assembly by Mr, 
Fazlul Huq this morning when the House met to consider budget demands 
for grants. 

Mr. Huq^i< resignation followed a ninety-minute talk with H. E. 

the Governor last night during which a long discussion took place about the 

formation of a National Cabinet. Mr. Huq gave in the Assembly certain 
details of these discussions and added that be would make a further statement 
on his return from Delhi, whither he was proceeding to-raorrow night. 

Mr. Huq had been the head of three successive Ministries in 

Bengal and the present one was formed in December 1941. Last week two 

motions of censure were moved against the Ministry in the Assembly. Both of 
them were lost but the Government’s majority on the second occasion was 
reduced from 30 to 10. 

Before the business of the House was taken up, Mr. Kiron Shankar Roy, 
Leader of the official Congress Parliamentary Party, said that the city was agog 
with the rumour that the Chief Minister had tendered his resignation. He wanted 
to know if it was a fact. Mr. Roy also wanted to know under what circumstances 
the Chief Minister had resigned and further whether his resignation meant the 
resignation of the Cabinet also. 
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Replying to Mr. Kiron Shankar Roy, Mr. Fazlul Huq said: *T would have been 
reluctant to say anything. But as a pointed question has been put to me by the 
Leader of the Congress Party, I feel I owe it to the House to take it into my con- 
hdence and to state the facts. It is true that last night I was sent for by the 
Governor, and I was with him from 7-‘d0 p. m. to over 9 p. m. A long discussion 
took place about the formation of a National Cabinet and various proposals were 
put forward, some of which I could not accept consistent with my Belf-re8f)ect. His 
Excellency the Governor suggested to me that 1 sliould formally tender my resig- 
nation, and 1 said that I could not do so unless I had time to consult my party and 
ray colleagues. To this, the Governor did not agree and I had to sign a letter of 
resignation. I do not wish to disclose any funlier details just now and I wish to 
make a further statement on my return from Delhi, where I am pioceediiig to- 
morrow night. The letter of resignation which I was persuaded to sign in order 
to make the formation of a National Government possible at tlie earliest, has been 
accepted by His Excellency, and the letter of acceptance reached me at about 10 
last night. In spite of all that has happened, I maintain and I am confident, 1 
still enjoy the confidence of the majority of the House. Tlterefore my answer is that 
I have tendered ray resignation and that tlie resignatiot) has been accepted. As 
regards the circumstances, I have made a statement, and I would defer a detailed 
statement to a subsequent date.’^ 

Mr. K, S. Koy : Wiiat is the position of the Cabinet in view of your 
reply ? 

Mr. Huq said that the constitutional [aisition was that with bis resignation 
ipso jacto the Cabiiiet went. 

“Whether my colleagues go out of the Cabinet and formally tender their 
resignation, it is not for me to say. So far as 1 am conemHd, I have tendered 
my resignation and that icMigmition has been mroepted,” Mr. U uq added. 

Dr. Naiinaksha Sanyal (Official Congress) : Is it a fact that the letter of 
resignation was kept typed and ready at Government House for your signature 
and that you were also asked to choose between signing that letter and being 
dismissed ? 

Mr. Huq : If my friend, Dr. Sanyal ])uts that question to me as a member 
of this House and claims the privileges of the House to have that statement from 
me, I have to make a statement. Of course, if he insists, J will do that. 

Dr. Sanyal : I do, {Sir. 

Mr. Huq : It is true that a letter of resignation was ready typed. ( Cries of 
“shame, shame” from the Ministerialist Party and the Congress herrehes ). 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed. Alt { Muslim League 0[){)Oaition ) : On your 
suggestion ? ( Cries of “no, on” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). 

Dr. Sanyal ( to Klian Bahadur Mohammed Ali ) : Would you kindly 
enlighten us ? 

Proceeding, Dr. Sanyal observed: In the circumstances, we feel that the 
House would be unanimous in demanding the recall of the Governor, l:?ir John 
Herbert, ( Cries of “hear, hear” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). Would 
you, Mr. Speaker, let us know the procedure for that ? 

The hon Speaker ( Mr. Syed Nauser Ali ) : Order, order. 8o far as the busi- 
ness of the House is concerned, let us finish it. 1 do not mean the business of 
the agenda. Let us see what we can do now. Whether there can be any recall- 
ing of the Governor that is a separate matter. You may consider it on a subse- 
quent occasion. Now, Mr. Huq, may I know from you, what is the position as 
regards Ministers’ responsibility ? Is it joint or several or joint and several ? 

Mr. Huq : Joint and several. Under the circumstances as a matter of fact, 
constitutionally the Cabinet ought to be functus officio with my resignation. I am 
not sure at this raoment whether any formal resignation has been tendered by the 
other Ministers. 8o far as I am concerned the matter is finished. 

Dr. Sanyal : In view of this statement of the Chief Minister, we feel that 
the House can no longer proceed with the Budget discussion and therefore, we 
want first of all a vote of confidence to be moved in the Chief Minister, Mr. A, JC, 
Fazlul Huq and his Cabinet colleagues. (Cries of “hear hear” from the Minis- 
terialist Party benches ). I therefore give you, Mr. Speaker, due notice thereof 
just now, immediately after the statement and I would request you to postpone 
further discussion of the Budget until the disposal of that motion of confidence. 

Mr. Huq : As regards the Budget cannot some other Minister move it ? 
( Cries “no on” from all sides of the House ). 

The Speaker : In view of the statement made by the Chief Minister that his 
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resign atioD has been accepted and that in view further of the fact that the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry is joint and several the Ministry in my opinion, has ceased 
to exist. Consequently, no business of the House whatsoever can be transacted 
unless a new Ministry is formed. The House, I declare, stands adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

Application of Sec. 93— Official Statement 

Slat. MARCH His Excellency the Governor of Bengal brought into force 
the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935 and took 
upon himself the administration of the province, announced a communique from 
Government House, Calcutta. 

Narrating the events leading up to the present decision bringing into force 
the provisions of Section 93, the Communique said : 

On Sunday the 28ih March, the hon’ble the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, in order to enable the exploration of the po^ibility of re-forming the 
Ministry on a wider and more stable basis tendered his resignation to His 
Excellency, who accepted it. On Monday, the 29th March, Mr Huq announced in 
the Assembly that he had resigned. On the question being raised whether the 
other members of the Council of Ministers were competent to function, the bpeaker 
expressed the view that they were functus officio, and stated that as there seemed 
to be no Ministry, the Assembly stood adjourned for a fortnight. The effect of this 
order of adjournment were that the Assembly could not, without legal question, be 
reassembled before the 1st April. 

The 29 March had been fixed by His Excellency as the final date for voting 
of demands for grants for the financial year 1943-44. His Excellency was advised 
that unless the Ministry could secure the agreement of the legislature before the 
Ist April to demands for grants there would, after that date, be no lawful supply 
available for the administration. Meanwhile, following Mr. Huq^s statement regarding 
his resignation, the other Ministers represented to His Excellency that they consi- 
dered themselves to have deraitted office and they subsequently formally tendered 
their resignations, which His Excellency accepted. 

His Excellency found himself on the 31st March without a ministry and in 
a position where it was im])088ible to juit through the Assembly the remaining 
demands for grants before the Ist April. Emergent action to secure supply before 
that date thus became an imperative necessity. Having explored alternative possi- 
bilities, His Excellency has had no choice but, with the utmost reluctance, to bring 
into force the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. He 
has, therefore, issued the necessary proclamation under that section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the province. 

His Excellency proposes as soon as he is satisfied that a stable and repre- 
sentative Ministry is available which commands the confidence of the legislature 
and is willing to assume the responsibilities of office, to revoke the proclamation. 
It is the earnest desire of His Excellency that the emergency administration under 
Section 93, which was introduced primarily to resolve the difficulties relating to 
supply, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by a regularly consti- 
tuted Ministry. 

New Mjnibtiiy Fokmbd — Official Announcement 

24tb. APRIL The Governor of Bengal revoked to-day, with the concurrence 
of the Governor-General, the rroclamation bringing into force in Bengal the provisions 
of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935, which was issued on March 
31, 1943. This was announced in a Proclamation by H. E. the Governor to-day. 

His Excellency appointed the following as members of his Council of 
Ministers, with the portfolios mentioned against them : (1) Khwaja Sir 

Nazimudckhi—Hoiae Department (including Civil Co-ordination) : (2) Mr. H, S, 
Suhraward^-^Cmi Supply : (3) Mr. T, C, Ooswami — Finance ; Mr. Tamizuddin 
ATAan— Education ; (5) Mr. B. P. Patn— Communications and Works (6) Khan 
Bahadur AT. A. Muazzeinuddin Agriculture (including Rural Recons- 

truction) : (7) Mr. Tarakanath Mukerjee — Revenue (including Evacuation and 
Relief) ; (8) Khan Bahadur Nawah Musharraf Hussain — Judicial and Legislative: 
(9) Khwaja Shahabuddin — Commerce, Labour and Industries (including Post- 
war Reconstruction) : (10) Mr. J. H, Burman — Forest and Excise ; (11) Khan 

Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmed — Public Health and Local Self-Government : (12) 
Mr. Pulin Bihari Mullick — Publicity : (13) Mr. Jagendra Nath Mandal — 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness. 

The new Ministers took the oath o! office to-day. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 12th» February to 2nd. April 1943 

Condolence Resolution 

Members belonging; to different parties in the Bengal Legislative Council 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir 7'homas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget session of the Council held on the 12th. 
February 1943. As a mark of respect to the memory of Sir Thomas, who was a 
sitting member of the legislature, the Council was adjourned for the day till the 
17th without transacting any business. 
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Budget for 1943-44 

t7th. FEBRUARY Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq Dresented the Budget estimates 
for 1943-44 which he had on the previous day placed before the Lower House. 

There were notices of as many as six aajournment motions, but the movers did 
not press them in the hope that two special days would be allotted for the discus- 
sion of the food and jute situation. 4'he Council then adjourned. 

Funds for Food Grains 

18th. FEBRUARY A supplementary demand for a grant for the current year 
amounting to over Rs. 3 croivs was presented by Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq to-day. 
Explaining the details he said ihat more ihaii half of this total was outside the revenue 
account and came under two heads, namely, Interest-free Advances and Loans and 
Advances. The demand under the former was a little over Rs. 79 lakhs, 
including an advance of Rs. 53 lakhs to the Directorate of Civil Supplies for the 
purchase of foodgrains and the distribution of imported stocks of sugar and an 
advance of Ks. 15 lakhs for the acquisition of motor vehicles for civil defence pur- 
poses. The demand under Loans and Advances was Rs. 96.J lakhs. The extra 
expenditure was due mainly to the distribtition of agricultural loans on a large 
scale in an as devastated by the recent cyclone and flood. 

Under the head Famine the demand wslh Rs. 48f lakhs. This was due to the 
organization of large-scale relief measures in the cyclone-affected areas. Other lar^e 
demands were about R^. 32 lakhs under Extraordinary Charges, Rs. 21 J lakhs under 
Police and Rs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture. The increase under Extraordinary Charges 
was due partly to non-votable civil defence expenditure undertaken by the Govern- 
ment in regard to vis own property or for its own employees and partly to special 
emergency measures such as employment of additional wartime police, the grant of 
separation allowances in non-family areas, the organisation of Home Guards and the 
setting up of a Diiedorate of Civil iSupplies. 

Out of the total increase of Rs 21^ lakhs under Police, over Rs. 13 lakhs were 
due to the grant of enhanced dearness allowance and the, police emergency areas 
bonus, the balance being accounted for by the expansion of the Civic Guards 
organization and the rise in the cost of clothing and other materials. 'J'he increase 
of Rs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture was due to the purchase and distribution of seeds 
of various kinds of food crops in connexion with the “Grow More Food’’ campaign, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Release Urged 

I9ih. FEBRUARY : — 'The Council passed a resolution to-day requesting the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to move the Government of India for the immediate and unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. The resolution was opposed by the European members 
while the Moslem Leaguers remained neutral. 

Mr. La lit Chandra Las, wlio moved the resolution, said that Mahatmaji was 
known thioughout tlie world as the greatest man of the age. He was now 74 
years of age. On humanitarian grounds, if for nothing else, he should be released. 

Mr. Kaviini Kumar Dutta, leader of the Congress Party, lending his support 
to the motion said that the Mahatma was known as the greatest apostle of peace. For 
the sake of humanity and for the sake of world ]>eace he should be released. His 
death would be an irreparable loss to humanity. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, on 
behalf of the Moslem League, said that nothing would have given them greater 
pleasure to associate themselves with the resolution, had it not been for the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken the fast in support of a political demand on 
which they as Moslem Leaguers were fundamentally at variance. They had not been 
able to induce Gandhiji or the Congress to accept the Moslem point to view, namely 
the place of Mussalnjans in the future constitution of India, f^o it was not easy 
for them to lend wholehearted support to the resolution. The Moslem League was 
not responsible for the situation that had arisen nor had they the power to secure his 
release. In view of the political implication of this fast their party would, therefore, 
remain neutral. Khan Bahadur’ Ataur Rahman, on behalf of the Progressive Partyi 
said though they did not share the political views of Gandhiji they must ac- 
knowledge his contributions in social and economic spheres. If they would have 
followed the programme of Mahatmaji they would not have faced the nakedness that 
was staring them. They would support the resolution. Mr. 7. B. Ross, on behalf 
of the European group, regretted that he thought it his duty to oppose the resolution. 
The fast was undertaken by Mahatma Gandhi, as far as he could see, from purely 
political motive, that was to obtain his release. He had also said that the fast was 
one of capacity. And it remained with him to call off the fast if he felt that it 
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would endanger his life or he had overestimated his strength. While the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi would be an irreparable loss to this country, they also felt that 
tlie whole basis of ordered Government would be nullified, if a person who had been 
incarcerated in the judgment of those who had incarcerated him, resorted to fast so 
tliat the sentence or detention be caricelled. If so, the writ of the legislature in the 
country would not run. It would be a better gesture if they ai'pealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi to call the fast off. In that case they would support the resolution, d'ite Hon'ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said so far us (Jandhiji’s action was a protest against the 
policy of the Central Government they had nothing to say. No Provificial Govern- 
ment could criticise the policy of the Central Government. But the fact remained 
that Gandhiji’s fast had cast a deep gloom throughout the country. They fully 
shared that teeling and as human beings and on humanitarian groumls they asso- 
ciated tliemselvea with the prayer for rtloase. As the Government of Bengal they- 
would forward the proceedings of the House to the Central Government. The House 
at this stage adjourned till Monday, the L’l^Jnd. 

Excess Demands for 1940-41 

22nd. FEBRUARY 'Fhe Council hud a short session today when the only item 
of business before the House was the couHideration of Excess Demands for 1940-41. 
Mr. Nur Ah med of tlie Moslem League was the only speaker fo offer so me 
criticisms. He prefaced his remarks by saying that they were very much concerned 
over the condition of one of the greatest men whom India had ever produced, who, 
as reported in the Press, was hovering i)etween life and death. Referring to certain 
items of the demand, he said tliat they should have been brought before the 
House earlier. The Hot». Mr. P. N. Banerjee^ who replied Ofi behalf of the Government, 
said that these expenditures were incurred at a time when they were not ministers. 
Htill, as Government was a continuous institution they had to own responsibility 
for the work of their predecessors. These demands could not be brought up before 
the House earlier as the Auditor-General’s report was not received until May, 1942. 

General Discussion of Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — GovernmenPs policy in relation to various dei^artments 
of administration was subjected to sharp criticivsm when di.scussion on the budget 
estimates for 1943-44 was initiated to-day. Mr. Kamini Kumar iJutt, Leader of the 
Congress party opening the debate, felt that there was no policy behind the budget 
at all. It appeared to him a more conglomeration of certain makeshift arrange- 
ments. It was no excuse to say, lie added, that because it was war time the oidy 
business of the Government was to make make-shift arrangements and carry on 
the war effort. Mr. Dutt had no objection to prosecution of war efforts which were 
bound to be carried on. He had, liowever, heard people talk glibly of the new 
order. He would like to inquire, were they prepared to welcome the new order of 
things ? Were then trying to make themselves fit for the reception of the new 
order ? If so, what were the actual facta the province was confronted with ? All 
the nation-building departments had been completely starved. TheYe bad been 
reduction under the heads, Education, Public Health, Industry and Agriculture. 
Mr. Dutt recalled that certain provisions bad been made for furtiierance of adidt 
education but the amount was not utilised. While this was the case here, China, 
passing through a life-or-death struggle, had not only carried on her education 
but, at the same time, given it a fresh orientation on a huge scale. 

In the domain of public health no provision for sinking tube-wells in rural 
areas had been made in the budget on the plea that materials for tube-wells were 
not available. It seemed that so long as the war lasted the rural people would 
have to go without water 1 The absence of quinine had left the masses a prey to 
malaria which disease was creating havoc in the countryside, especially in Eastern 
Bengal. Quinine could be produced in the province but no attempt at chinchona- 
plantation had been made. Food problem, Mr. Dutt proceeded, was an agricultural 
problem. Had there been an adequate food planning, a comprehensive agricultural 
policy on the part of the Government in the present situation would never have arisen. 
Had there been a regular system of marketing cottage industries the people would 
not have been forced to buy their essential requisites at fabulous prices. There was 
no policy but the policy of drifting. If there was any policy at all. Mr. Dutt 
would say, it was the policy of scramble for jobs for the supporters and dependents of 
the Government. There was a Civil Supply Directorate but for the solution of the 
food problem of this country experts had to be requisitioned from the United 
Kingdom. There was, in the opinion of the speaker, hardly any co-ordination 
between the Directorate and the district magistrates. Price control witiiout providing 
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meane of supply had been resorted to and it naturally resulted in the growth of 
black market and prosperity of profiteers and hoarders. If things went on in this 
nrianrier, Mr. Dutt felt, doomsday would not be very distant. If there was no 
way out the country would welcome even rationing and even that would be better 
than the present state of affairs. Mr. Dutt suggested more effective co-ordination 
between the Centre ajid j^rovinces. 'The central committee should be in touch with 
district committees which should consist of real representatives of the people. The 
whole thing must he tackled boldly, honestly and sincerely. The operation of 
extraordinary laws and the Defence of India Rules which was the concern of the 
provincial Government, Mr. Dutt continued, had left no vestige of civil liberty for 
the peoide. The Provincial Government had never cared to scrutinise what classes 
of cases were tried by special tribunals and special magistrates. There were cases 
transferred to special trihuttals which ought to have been tried by ordinary courts 
with the right to appeal. There were lapses on the part of the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the operation of emergency laws. But in the budget ample provision had 
been made for oiling the mactiinery for the maintenance of law and order. 

Even during wartime, Khan. Bahadur Moazzemuddin Bossein said, the 
Government could have done a lot for the improvement of agriculture and 
industries. By doing so they could have rendered real assistance to war efforts. 

Government had, in effect, lot slip an excellent opportunity for bettering the 
economic condition of the masses. In order^to augment revenues the Government 
had Bouglit to impose taxes on certain kinds of amusements and other heads. The 
Khan Bahadur would not object to those taxes. Rather the rates proposed should have 
been higher and the s -ope sliould have been made more extensive by including in it 
taxes on cigar, cigarettes and silk, that would have touched the pockets of the rich 
alone. Advocating the imposition of an agricultural income tax on agriculturists 
having an income of over Rs. 2,000 a year, the Khan Bahadur held that they were 
to-day in a position to pay the tax, for the price of crops had risen by two to 

three hunclre I per cent. He characterised the failure of the Government to spend a 
part of the f)roceed8 of the Hales tux to the betterment of the people as a “breach 

of faith.” Ti«e (h)vernment, he concluded, had not only failed to initiate any 

ameliorative measures but they had definitely ignored the claims of the masses. 
They were doing practically nothing to relieve the deplorable condition prevailing 
in the country. 

24th. FEBRUARY : — Speaking on the Budget estimates, Mr. Birendra Kishore 
Ray Chaudh 2 iry said that the slop gap arrangement by which the Horae Minister 
had to hold the Finance portfolio also after the resignation of Dr. Syama Prosad 
Mookerjee should have been replaced long before the presentation of the Budget. 
Referring to Civil Defence expenditure, he said that this expenditure should be 
wholly borne by the Central Government. He criticised the activites of the Civil 
Supplies Directorate, whicli he said, had failed to cope with the situation. The 
emergency should have been foreseen by the Government and suitable arrangements 
made. The muddle in Civil Sui>plie8 Department, which was run by l.C.S. 
officers, was a sad commentary on the vaunted efficiency of the I.O.S. Mr. 
Dhirendralal Barua criticised the absence of any special provision for the 
advancement of the education of Buddhists. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) 
characterised the budget as do-nothing and gloomy from the national point of 
view. It did not contain any scheme for the betterment of the masses of which 
the Chief Minister claimed to be the leader. He referred to what had been done by 
the Punjab Government for the improvement of the condition of the masses. 
Khan Saheb AhduJ Qaaf<em (Moslem liCagiie) said that the present supporters of the 
Government called themselves progressives, but what they had done was to keep 
in check the ameliorative measures which had been initiated by the previous 
ministry. Mr. Kader Baksh t Moslem League) said that the present Ministry had 
shown activity only in the direction of keeping down their political opponents. 
Maulana Akram Khan in a satirical speech twitted the Government with 
neglecting the vital bread problem. 

25tb. FEBRUARY : — 'I’he present food situation is due mostly to the fact that 
there is really a shortage of available food-stuffs in the country”, remarked the 
Hon ’hie Mr. A, K. Fazhd Huq, Chief Minister, in reply to the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. With reference to the failure of the Government to deal 
with “black markets”, the Chief Minister said that these weie there all over the 
world. “Even Great Britain is not free from it. There are countries on the 
OoDtineni where black markets ^re positive scandals. They arise out of the fact 
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that in abnormal times there are people who try to make fortunes out of the misfor- 
tunes of other people. It is difficult to control because it is a kind of dishonesty 
which is inherent in a certain section of humanity/' He assured that all that 
Government could do to control these thiiifjs would be done, anc^Government 
proposed to control as much as possible the abnormal situation that iiow prevailed 
in the country. 

The Chief Minister went on that their field of taxation was very limited 
and they had got to make a very careful choice. As regards the suggestions of 
taxation on luxuries and agricultural income, he informed the House that taxing 
luxtiries had been under the consideration of Government for some time past 
and the Government was still considering the question. As regards taxation on 
agricultural income, a bill would have been introduced but had been held up for 
circumstances over which they had no control. Govertiment had however not lost 
sight of these two possible sources of revenue. He indicated that a modest 
scheme for establishing commtinal harmony had been put forward and they 
hoped to be able to take up this question and make some beginning before the 
close of the present financial year. He also announced that they had made some 
progress towards materialising the idea of having a full-fledged Fishery Department 
in the province. Reference had been made, continued the Chief Minister, to certain 
confidential circulars \i\ connexion with Home Guards to the effect that Govern- 
ment recommended to district aiitTiorities that only j)erHons recommended by the 
Hindu Mahasabha sbould be recrtiited. Ihere was absolutely no basis for such 
a rumour he said. With regard to the criticism that there was no policy behind 
the budget and that it was a heritage of the past, Die Chief Minister said that 
it was impossible to break away from tlie past. I'liey had got to carry on and 
build on the past. As regards the i)olic.y underlying the budget, he reiterated, 
the policy was to provide for such measures as were indispensably necessary for 
the purpose of civil defence for the effective prosecution of the war. With the 
limited resources at their disposal that was the only practical thing to do. Giving 
the assurance that everything possible would be done by the Government to 
utilise the available supply of quinine to the best advantage, the Hon. Mr. ffuq 
referred to the criticism made by Mr. J, B. Boss (with regard to the proposal of 
Grow More Food campaign), and he was firepared to admit that there was a great 
deal of truth in the criticism made by Mr. Ross. Mr. I/uq then referred to the 
Black Markets and Government’s determination to control them. 

Mr. J. B. Ross in his speech exi)re88ed Ids party’s dissatisfation with regard 
to the failure of the (h^vernmeiifc to deal with the Black Market and speculations. 
His criticism of the budget was that there was no indication in it of any attempt 
to develop agriculture which was absolutely essential if “Grow More Food" 
campaign was to he effective. 

Dr. Radha Kurnud Mitkherjee emphasised the initial financial handicap which 
was throttling the economic life of the country. He urged the Bengal Government 
to take up with the Central Government, the question of redistribution of revenue 
between Ben ^^^al and the Centre. The Bengal Government catered for a population of 
about 60 millions with a revenue of 16 crores which showed that there was not 
enough money to go round. Nation-building departments could not thrive so 
long as this initial financial inequity remained. 

Dr. Kurnud Sankar Ray stressed the character of the present war which 
was a total war and therefore if they wanted to get the maximum work from the 
people, it should be seen that their needs were met. They could not expect 
unhealthy people putting forth maximum efforts in times of emergency. 

Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmed^ Prof. Humayum Kabir and Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das also participated in the discussion. The Council then adjourned. 
Supplementary Demands Discussed 

26 th. FEBRUARY : — The Council discussed to-day the supplementary demand 
for the current year amounting to over Rs. 3 crores presented by the Chief 
Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq. Initiating the discussion, Khan Bahadur Saiyed 
Muzzamuddin Hossain^ leader of the Opposition, said that the supplementary 
estimate should have been presented in the autumn session of the Council and 
not now. It was but a mockery to present the estimates before the legislature 
after expenditure bad been incurred. Commenting on the details of the estimate, 
the speaker iremarked that the loan of Es. 1 crore from the Government of India 
for advances to small jute growers was a great mistake. The Government should 
have known that most of the small jute growers had already sold their jute and 
30 
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did not require any advance for deferring sale till the rise in prices. The major 
portion of the money must be lying idle and yet Government had to pay interest 
on it. The e^^timate showed a provision of Rs. 8 lakhs for a vagrants^ home and 
Rs. 53 lakhs for advance to the Director of Civil Bupplies for purchase of food- 
grains as additional grants, but there was no word of exfdanation or the details of 
the policy underlying the scheme of control. The demand under Loans and 
Advances was Rs. 96J lakhs. This extra expenditure, it was stated, was due mainly 
to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large scale in areas devastated 
by the recent cyclone and flood. Such palliative measures, the Khan Bahadur 
said, would be of no help in the long run. They should have a comprehensive 
policy regarding agricultural credit instead of giving loans to agriculturists 
haphazardly. He suggested the establishment of thana agricultural banks in this 
connexion. 

Replying, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Revenue Minister, said that owing to the abnormal 
situation prevailing in the province at the time, the question of a large part of 
the demand arose after the autumn session, and that was why it could not be 
placed before the House earlier. The provision of Rs 9(’^ lakhs under the head 
“Loans and Advances”, and Rs. 49 lakhs under “Famine” had been the direct 
result of cyclone and flood which liad devastated the province in October last. The 
establishment of a Directorate of Civil Himplies and the advance of Rs. 53 
lakhs under that head for the purchase of ^ foodgrains was a development which 
normal human eyes could not foresee. Nor could they anticipate that a liberal 
scale of dearness allow-nnce had to be granted to their employees, d'his allowance 
had been cine to factois over which tliis piovini*e or the ])rovincial Government 
had no control. Referring to the grant regarding the honking of vagrants, the 
Minister said that the question of control of vagrants had engaged the attention 
of the Calcutta Rotary Club for years past. The Government proposed to bring 
forward a Bill providing a home for 5,000 vagrants. The infirm and deceased 
vagrants would require proper treatment and attempts would be made to find 
employment for all those who bad been cured and cleansed, schools would have 
to be established for children vagrants and arrangements made for the treatment 
of the sick. Turning to the demand regarding loans to small jute growers, Mr. 
Banerjee said that the loans was necessitated by the fact that the y)riceB of jute 
last year came down considerably. In order to enable small jute growers to hold 
over their stock nntill there was a rise in prices, rouglily about Ks. 10 lakhs had 
been advanced. It was discovered later tliat the prices of jute had gone up and 
it was no longer necessary to make further advance. 9'he advances were made 
from funds given by the Central Government who were not insisting on payment 
of ifiterest. As regards the question of an advance to the Directorate of Civil 
Supplies, the Minister said that the matter would be dealt with separately and 
all inquiries would be answered. 

Flection of the President 

2nd. MARCH : — Sir Biiov Prasad Siiufha Hoy, ex-Minister, was elected 
President of the Council to-day. 'The vacancy was caused by the death Mr. Satyendra 
Ckandra Mitier. Sir Bijoy obtained 29 votes while his rival candidate, Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Hamid C iioivdhury (Deputy President of the Council), secured 25 
votes. One vole was rejected. Altogether 55 members praticipaied in the election. 
Sir Bijoy was the candidate of the Moslem League and the European Group while 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury belonged to the Progressive Coalition 
Party. 

Non-Ageicdltural Tenancy Act 

3rd. MARCH The Council sat for half an hour to-day. The business before 
the House related to tbe consideration of the bill to amend the Bengal Non- 
Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions Act), 1940, introduced by the Hon. 
Mr. Framatha Nath Benarjee, Minister. But as the Opposition insisted on having 
time to put in amendments, the President (Sir B. P Singha Roy) granted them 
time to do so till 3 p. m. thursday. The period of the Act in question will expire 
on Mar 29, 1943. The Bill sought to extend its operation for one year more pending 
the introduction of a permanent and more comprehensive legislation on the subject. 

Waste Land Reclamation 

4th. MARCH -.—The CJouncil passed a non-oflScial resolution to-day urging the 
allotment of "sufficient funds” in the next year’s Budget "for small iiTigational 
projects in E. and N. Bengal "for the purpose of reclaiming cultivable waste 
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lands.” Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hosain (Leader of the Muslim 
League Opposition), who initiated the discussion, suggested a provision of Rs. 10 
lakhs for the purpose, 'lo this an amendment was moved by Kai Sahib J. M. 
Sen (Progressive Coalition) urging the allotment of ‘sufficient funds'* for the 
purpose. The House agreed to the amendment. 

Replying to the discussion that followed, Khan Bahadur fJashem Alt Khan, 
Minister for Agriculture, observed that the object of the resolution was laudable 
but the problem was a vast one. There were thousands of acres of lauds lying 
waste in the province, which if made arable would no doubt prove of immense 
benefit to the people. But it was not possible for this (lovernment or any other 
Government, even in noinial times to tackle this question easily. The Government 
were however doing nomt thing in this respect. They had already had certain 
schemes one of which a\me<l at helping district boards in taking up small projects 
like this. In last year’s Budget they had i)io\ided Rs. 50,(.X)U for the purpose, and 
some of the district boards had taken advantage of the (TOverument schemes. 
Besides this, the Government also distributed loans for excavation of tanks, and 
in thi^ connexion, Rs. 47.00U was advanced by the Government by way of loan. 
The resolution was passed as amended. Ttie C'ouncil then adjourned till Monday. 

Sdppi.y & Control of Foodstuffs 

8th. MARCH : — The food situatioh in the country was discuRsed in the Council 
when the Leader of the Opposition {Khan Jhihadur Saif/ed Muazzainuddiji Hossain) 
moved his special motion urging the (lOvernment to launch u])on a com[>rchenHive 
scheme for supjdying ttie requirements of the peojde. 'The Khan Bahadur moved : 
“That this Coum il is of opinion that the measures so far taken by the Government 
for ensuring 8U|)])ly and control of prices of food, cloth and olher neccHsaries of 
life, have been wholly inadequate and ineffective and urges Government to draw 
up immediately and imi lement a comprehenHive sciieme for supply and control 
of prices of food and other necessaries of life i>oth in urban ami rural areas, if 
necessary, in consultation with the leaders of all parties and other prominent 
members of both Houses of Legislature who take interest in such matters.” 

While not minimising the needs of tlie urban and industrial areas, the Khan 
Bahadur specially referred to the distress of the poorer section of the people in 
rural areas and urged that unless steps were taken to save these people, there 
might have a retietition of the havoc that was caused to the country in the last 
century when peoi>le died in thousands. He asked Government to think out a 
comprehensive scheme of rationing for the whole of Bengal and not merely of the 
city and of the industrial areas. Ihe (nice of rice was rising and he cliurged the 
Government with abetting profiteers and hoarders hy not fixing a maximum price 
of rice earlier. If that was done, the poorer section of the people would not liave been 
hit. Giving a constructive suggestion, he said tliat if the whole of the Government 
staff in the rural areas was utilised, they could get complete figures for the purpose 
of introducing card system. In this connexion he offered his services for a time 
and averred that necessary provisions could be made for a proper rationing. It 
was high time that the policy of drift should be given up aud a comprehensive 
scheme on a systematic basis should be launched upon and it should be seen that 
the scheme was given effect to. Otherwise they should lay down their office. 

Begum Hamida Alomin said that it was an irony of fate that the Chief Minister 

had shouted that the problem of Bengal was the question of dal and bhat and 

now they were faced with a serious food situation, ihere was no indication 

that Government was anxious to relieve the distress. Rice was selling to-day 

at Rs. 20 per maund. If that was the position now, what was going to happen 
in the interval before they got the new crop ? Ordinary people did not under- 
stand politics. They wanted Food and if that was not forthcoming, Government 
was to be blamed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. J. McF’arlane said that it was sufficient to say that 
the food position bad been and was still grave and all steps hitherto taken had proved 
ineflTective. The problem of adequate food stuffs was not peculiar to this country but 
was common practically in all other countries, and he doubted whether anyone of 
of them had found complete satisfactory solution of it. But with regard to rice, 
this province had hitherto shown to be more or less self-sufficient. In 1941-42 there was 
considerable surplus. People generally held that a large stock of food-stuffs 
existed in the country but they unfortunately in the main appeared to* be under 
the control of profiteers and hoarders and it was dealing with these rather that 
Government haa shown such lamentable weakness. The only method to deal 
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with theni was to confiscate their stocks, fine them, imprison them, all three* 
It would do no harm to treat them rough. No treatment was too severe to such 
enemies of society. He hoped Government would adopt this view and broadcast 
their intentions of dealing mercilessly with these people, and they would find 
plenty of support if they did it. Let the names of those peo|>le who had been 
found guilty of the crime and the punishment meted out to them be published 
in the press. Much criticism had been heard, he continued, in regard to the 
personnel of the Director of Supplies. He asked Government to consider whether 
it was fair or reasonable to expect that officials, however willing they might be to 
apply their minds to the new task, should suddenly become possessed of intimate 
knowledge of business of purchasing and suiiplying foodstuffs. Was Government 
satisfied that the essential qualifications, knowleage and experience of business 
were not to be found outside the rank of the civil service ? Finally, he asked for 
an assurance from Government if they regard dearness allowance as only 
temporaiy and unsatisfactory expedient for meeting the high price and they 
recognised the inherent danger of such allowance, one of which was the danger 
into the hands of the profiteers. % 

9lb. MARCH : — Mr. Humayun Kahir moved an amendment to-day reading : “That 
for the words “ensuring Bup[)ly and control of f>rices of food, cloth and other ne- 
cessies of life have been wholly inadequate and iinffcctive and urges Government 
to draw up immediately and implement a com])rehen8ive scheme for sui)ply and 
coi»trol of prices of food and other necesBaries of life both in urban and rural 
areas, if neceHsaiy”, the following w’ords be Bubstitnted ; — 

“Ensuring Bupply of food, clothing and other neccBsarieB of life at controlled 
prices requires revision in the light of experiencte bo far gained and urges upon the 

Government to declare Betigal a deficit ]>rovince immediately and take such steps 

as may be necesHary for ensuring the supply of a minimum quota of food and 
other necessaries to all ])erHon8 in rural as well as urban areas.’’ 

Mr. Kahir wanted to know whether Governn»ent had beeii advised that Bengal 
might very soon face a serious situation of famine and whether it was not a fact 
that the export of rice was going on from thia province. He criticised the wisdom 
of giving newB about the contemplated introduction of rationing system 
prematurely which had only the eflfect of raising prices. 

“As the wording of the special motion may imply a vote of censure on the 
Ministry,” the Hon’ble the Chief Ministei' intervent'd in the debate and said that 

he was free to admit that the result ho far taken to tackle the problem had not 

proved satisfactory or adequate. From that point of view, without admitting that 
“we are liable to he ceiiBuied,’’ they were i)repared to announce here and now that 
they were taking moat adequate steps that were i)Ossible to be taken in order to 
meet the emergent situation. If necessary, they v^ere prci)ared to accept the special 
motion so long as it was understood that Government did not accept its im])lication8 
of their failure to deal with the sitnaiion. If that was made clear. Government 
would accept the resolution and take steps on the lines suggested by the Leader of 
the Opposition. It was not their intention to have the matter talked out and if 
necessary they would give this House another day, any number of days in order to 
give suggestions. Government were not going to evade facing the situation arising 
out of the motion. 'Ihe was the view of the Government. 

In his statement the Hon’hle Nawub Habibulla Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
for Commerce and Labour said that the provision of foodstuffs at reasonable prices 
for the people of Bengal had received his closest attention since he took charge of 
the department. He emphasised that for rice the loss of import from Burma, the 
denial of boats, the demands for military, the normal commitments to Bihar and 
Assam, boarding on a fairly extensive scale had all tended to create local shortages. 
Except rice, this province was deficient in respect of all other essential food 
supply, viz, wheat, dal, mustard, sugar and salt and had to depend in varying 
degrees upon the supplies it could secure from the producing provinces. Thus for 
wheat Bengal was dependant on the Punjab, for dal and mustard largely on Bihar 
and the United Provinces, for sugar again on Bihar and on salt for supply from 
overseas and the Weast coast of India. In any scheme of controlled distribution, 
the Minister proceeded, it was necessary that the price at the source should be 
known and controlled. In almost all the food-stuffs they had to obtain from other 
provinces this difficulty was experienced. Added to this was the difficulty that no 
province ^ow appeared to admit that it had surplus in respect of any food>Btuffs 
and they had often to contend with other provincial embargoes on the export of 
Di^ir food-Btufis. *^The Government of India”, he told the House, “are now evolving 
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a ^heme for control of food-stuffs on an All-India basis. It. is hoped that when 
this scheme is under way we shall receive the share we are entitled to not only 
on the basis of our lar^e population, our contribution to war effort and industry, but 
also upon the p;round that this province must receive a preference being most 
exposed to enemy attack.” 

The Hon'ble Minister then indicated the action taken by the Government in 
respect of different food-Btuflfa, kerosene and coal. As regards rice, Government pro- 
posed to create and maintain in Calcutta and at principal deficit areas a reserve of 
paddy or rice. This reserve would not he for consuinpiion but ior throwing on 
the market whenever necessary at moderate prices under a system of free trade. It 
was obvious that such a reserve could only be obtained on the new crop and a 
good new crop. Government had their agents now Oj'erating in the elected districts 
and liad fixed a ceiling price for purchase. As regards the price control on rice 
that had already been relaxed on executive insiructions to district magistrates not 
to take action except in cases of gross profiteering, the Minister hoped that they 
would be able to build up a reserve as intended. Failing this their future policy 
must depend on whether they could succeed in creating a “ bottle neck control” in 
rice at least in the now dominating market of Calcutta. In this connexion the 
Minister pointed out that the agency system had been given a go-bye and under 
the new system there would be only buyer and that was the Government. Under 
the new system the Government had appointed a food grain officer who along with 
his officers would purchase rice at a fair and reasonable price. So far as wheat 
was concerned, the Government of India put the Bengal Government into difficulties 
by fixing a price of wheat in the primary markets. Kccently tlie Government of 
India had decontrolled the j^rice but supplies had been coming in only in driblets. 
The 3 import of wheat into Calcutta which normally had been 18 ,(jCK) tons a month 
had during the last six months totalled only ‘dh/JOf) tons, lu January the supply 
was as little as r87 tons. He hoped that with the adoption of the new purchase policy 
by the Government of India the position would improve. With regard to mustard 
oil, a small stock of oil likely to meet Calcutta's requirements for about 2 weeks 
was now held on Government account by a leading Calcutta firm. The intention 
was to use it in case of emergency wiiich might result in the city mills temporarily 
closing down. 'Jhe disturbances in last August effected very seriously the supply of 
dal from Bihar* position had somewhat improved since then. Importers of 

Bengal whe had made large imrchases in U. P. had their stocks suddenly 
immobilized. Their protest to U. P. and the Central Governments yielded no 
results. On their renewed representation to the Government of India against 
Bengal’s immediate demand of 75,000 maiiiuis, tli^jir agents had lately received 
permit for a little over 2,000 maunds from the Bihar Government, i.e, a little over 
one day’s requirement of Calcutta. As in the case of wheat so this case also de- 
monstrated the futility of attempts to safeguard the supply position of a deficit 
province without the active assistance or protection from the C entre. He hoped 
the position would imfuove with the new policy inaugurated by India Government. 
In respect of sugar, they might have to revise quotas allotted to diflferent areas and 
channels of supply bvit the present scheme, he claimed, had already had the 
beneficial result of making sugar available in the Calcutta markets, fco far as salt 
was concerned, arrangements had been made with tlie Government of India to 

secure vessels to carry the salt cargoes. The present position was that there was 
16 lakhs maunds of salt in the Government gola ( adequate for two months ) and 
the dealers had an additional supply for about three or four weeks. As regards 
coal, the problem was essentially one of transport and there was no dearth of 

coal*. Lately an agreement had been reached whereby Bengal had been allotted 
its own quota of wagons,— Bengal’s share being wagons placed at the disposal 
of the Director of Civil Supplies. There were still difficulties in as much as the 
collieries on one excuse or other had been avoiding entering into contracts with 
the coal dealers to whom Government had allotted wagons and there was still the 
shortage of total wagons available. With the strong action taken against a very 
big coal dealer for disobeying the order against retail sale it was hoped that so long 
wagons continued to be made available the supply for the city would not be 
allowed to fall short seriously. As regards kerosene, Government had lately pre- 
pared a scheme for the distribution throughout the province. Under the scheme 
i^e Dt. Magistrate was to be kept fully informed of the dealers selected by the 
agent of the Oil Companies and of the quota of oil allotted during the month and 

delivered to approved dealers or consumers during the month. Bengal’s quota of 

standard cloth for the quarter February-April was 75 lakhs yards. Government propo- 
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Bed distribution in the first instance mainly in the jute growing districts which had 
not been benefited from an increase in the price of paddy and in the district of 
Midnapore. The actual distribution would be made through the existing trade 
channels subject to the supervision and control of the local officer. The provincial 
Government, he added, had now agreed to bear financial responsibilities for this 
scheme. 

Mr. J. B. Boss^ Leader of the European Group, said that there was no 
doubt that Government had been attempting to tackle the food problem but there 
was also no doubt that Government had allowed the p'osition to go completely out 
of hand, 'i’he fundamental problem within the province at the time was adequate 
supply of rice. As regards wheat, they had heard a great deal some three months 
ago about Government having arranged with the British Government that shiploads 
of wheat were arriving at Calcutta from Australia to supplement their requirements. 
But they had not heard anything about the arrival of wheat since then. He 
thought that if the shipment of wheat materialised, the rice position of the province 
would be considerably eased. The minister had stated that a Food Grain purchas- 
ing ofiicer had been appointed and he and his staff would have the monopoly of 
purchase of rice of the province. But there were certain forces at work which 
would prevent him and his officers from carrying out their duties satisfactorily. 
Mr. Ross referred to the statement made the other day by the minister concerned 
about the rice position for 1912-43 wherein it was stated that the estimated 
production of rice was 23 per cent short of their requirements and remarked 
that a reply of this nature, if correct, must have the effect of aggravating the 
position. It would inevitably encourage the tendency on the part of the cultivators 
and the stockists in the rural areas to hoard stocks. If the Government were 
convinced that the figures given were substantially correct, they should be 
endeavouring to sec^urc additional supplies from other provinces and seeking the 
the help of the Government of India in tliis respect. But they had not heard that 
Government had taken any action in this matter. If, on tiie other hand, 
Government considered that the figures about rice were unreliable, it was their duty 
then to use the whole machinery of administration to ascertain the fact. 

Debate on Flood Commission Report 

11th. MARCH : — Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council when it took 
up further consideration of the resolution moved by Mr. Latafat Hussain asking the 
Government to take decision without delay on tie recoin men dations of the Floud Com- 
mission and give effect to them within the next financial year. Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hossa'm that it was imperative on Government to con- 
sider seriously what coidd be done to impiove the lot of agriculturists. It would 
be a crime to sit idle even after gelling sufl'icient material for jiroeeeding wdth the 
task of overhauling the whole land revenue structure of Bengal, more suited to the 
present condition. A conference was convened in July last which was postponed 
sine die. 'Ihe agriculturists of the country were now in a de8i)ciate condition and 
Government could at least take decision on the recoin memlations of the (yomraission 
regarding reduction of abnormally high rentals, slopyiage of enhancements and 
imposition of agricultural income tax for improving agriculture. Experiments 
could also be made as to the best scheme of nationalising lands in small experi- 
menal areas. If Government sat idle it could be then rightly charged with culpable 
negligence. 

Replying the Revenue Minister ( Hon^ble Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee) said 
that the acce|)tnnce of the recommendations of the Floud Commission would involve 
a change in the economic structure of the province, Tn view of the various diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting the recommendations, he agreed that it would be 
useful for them, for the leaders of the different parties, to meet and give him 
advice about the practicability of carrying out all or some of the recommendations 
of the Conimission in the altered situation of the country. The Minister admitted 
that there was an urgent demand by the vast majority of people for something to 
be done in this matter. He also realised that some change in the economic land 
system was absolutely essential. He was aware that the land system was too 
wooden and too anii-diluvian, but the question was one of practicability. Ihey had 
in front of them the biggest war, and what economic organisation there would be 
after the war no one knew. They had however to proceed on the present basis. 
The Minister proposed to give his decision in the matter within the next few days 
but before he gave his decision he would like to get the co-operation of all sectiona 
of the House. He agreed with the view that in abnormal times like ibis if the 
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economic stnicture of the province was to be altered, that alteration should have 
the willing co-operation of all sections of the confmunities as far as possible. In 
that view he proposed shortly to convene a conference of leaders of the different 
parties to discuss this matter, and he would request the mover not to press his 
motion. 

With the leave of the House, Mr. Latafat Hussain witlidrcw his resolution. 

Expenditure on Civil Defence 

1 2th. MARCH The Council adopted a non-otlicial resolution to-day urging 
that 90% of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province be met from 
Central revenues. The Government was requested to make a representation to the 
Government of India. Mr. Nur Ahmed, mover of t m resolution, and iis supporters 
stressed tlie need for adequate provision for nation-building departments and said 
that much money would be available for the purpose if the (Government bore a 
large proportion of the expenditure on civil defence measures in Bengal. Ths 
I'remier, Air. A. K, Faziul Huq expressing his sympathy with the object of the 
motion said that the Government would forward the proceedings to the ])ropor 
quarters wdth tlieir “strongest recommendation.” He added that they would wel- 
come the 4»y when they received siibsiantial help in the matter from the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Improvement of sailors’ Condition 

Mr. Nur Ahmed in another resolution asked the Government of India to place 
at the disposal of the Bengal (Government at lump sum of Rs. 50 crores for im- 
proving the condition of sailors, seamen, soldiers and non-combatants actively 
participating in the war effort in Bengal and for the rehabilitation of the families 
tliat evacuated from their homes on military ground. The resolution was accepted 
without opposition. 

Salt Manufacture in Bengal 

The 3rd resolution, moved by the same member and accepted by the House, 
requested the Governo to make an immediate representation to the Government 
of India to give all reasonable facilities and assistance for developing the manu- 
facture of salt in Bengal. Mr. U. N, Burman, Minister for Excise, said that 
arrangements had been made in certain parts of the 24 Parganas and Midnapore 
districts for producing salt as a cottage industry. There was no difficulty about 
that. The Government’s scheme for production of the commodity on a big scale 
was still under the consideration of experts and the Industrial Purvey Committee. 
It had, therefore, not been possible for then to forward the scheme to the 
Control Government. The Council at this stage adjourned till March 22. 

Debate on Food Situation 

22Dd. MARCH The question of rice shortage was again raised when Mr. U. 
N, Burman, Minister on behalf of the Nawb Bahadur of Dacca, informed Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hosain, Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, 
that the actual deficit was not expected to be more than 10 against which there 
was the probability of some stock remaining from last yeir’s exceptionally good 
crop. The total quantity of rice required for consumption could not be accurately 
estimated, the estimated requirements being based on an average of 344 lbs of rice 
per capita annually. The crop forecasts together with net imports for 3 years 
preceding 1942 placed the average resources at about 76 lakhs tons agains the 
average requirements of 92 lakhs tons. 

The Government, however, were trying to import from surplus provinces 
through the Government of India who had inaugurated a scheme of co-ordinated 
purchase of foodgrains. Along with a scheme of distribution which was now 
under, consideration these supplies were expected to reduce the deficit to a 
minimum. In the light of latest inforination it might be stated that imports were 
expected at once in substantial quantities and special arrangements were being 
made by the Central Government to expedite it. It would jjot be in public interest 
to disclose the figures. The imported rice would benefit not only Calcutta but 
also other deficit districts. 

Later, during the resumed debate on the special motion of Khan Bahadur 
Muazzamuddin Hosain about the food situation, Mr. Nur Ahmed (Muslim League) 
emphasized the seriousness of the position and urged the Government to take 
immediate steps to bring relief to the sufferers. 

Mr. Hamidul Huq Chowdhury (Muslim League) accused the Ministry of not 
paying sufficient attention to the food question. He said that if a welLthought^out 
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scheme bad been adopted in 1942, the present crisis might have been averted. He 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

23rd. MARCH : — The four-day debate on the food situation in the Province 
concluded this afteinoon when the House, by 16 to 15 votes, passed a Government 
party member’s amendment on the subject. I’iie substantive motion of the 
Opposition (Muslim League), which -expressed the opinion that measures so far 
taken by the Government for ensuring supplies and control of prices of food, cloth 
and other necessaries of life have been “wholly inadequate and ineffective”, was 
lost without a division. 1'he European Group voted with the Muslim League 
against the amendment and of the three members of the official Congress Party 
present in the House, two voted with the Government Party for the amendment 
and the tl>ird remained neutral. The amendment expressed the view that measures 
so far taken by t!m Government for ensuring supply of food, cloth and other 
necessaries of life at controlled prices required revision in the light of experience 
HO far gained and tjrged tlie Government to declare Bengal a deficit province 
immediately and take such steps as might he necessary for ensuring the supply of 
a minimum quota of food and other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as 
urban areas. Kefdying to the <lebate, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Minister in charge of 
Civil Supplies, said that he would accept the O[>p 08 iiion motion if its ‘‘censure 
portion” was left out. H(3 announced that the Government of India had expressed 
its willingness to help Bengal in every possible^ way and food grains had got 
started coming to Calcutta for the purpose of replenishing supplies in tlie city. He 
further informed the House that the Government would soon consider the question 
of introducing rationing system iy Calcutta. The Council at this stage adjourned 
till the 2nd. April hut in view of the development regarding the political deadlock 
ill the Assembly and the Governor’s proclamation subsequently, no meeting was 
held on this day and the House adjourned sme die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Shillong — 8lh to 27th. March 1943 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

3’he Budget gepflion of the Agsam Legielative Apsembly commenced at Shillong 
on the 8th. MARCH 1943 with the Hon’ble Sj. Basunta Kumar Das, Speaker 
in the chair. 

Introducing the Budget for the year 1943-44, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, 
Finance Minister disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Ks. 10,10,000. 

'I’he year 1943-44 starts with an estimated oi)ening balance of Rs. 76,39,CK)0. 
Receipts are estimated at Rs. 10,40,08,000 {Revenue Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,000 and 
Capital Receipts Rs. 0,75,88,000.) ’ITe estimated expenditure has been taken at 
Rs. 10,73,18,000 (Revenue Ex|)enditure Rs. 3,72,29,000 and Capital Expenditure 
Rs. 7,()0,89,(J00 thus leaving a closing surpluR balance of Rs. 43,29,000. 

The Revenue Budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Rs. 8,09,(X)0 This 
again does not reveal the true position as it includes (1) Rs. 1,0 ), 000 on 
account of Collective Fines and (2) Rs. 18,90,0{.X) less Rs. 17 89.000 shown on the 
expenditure side or Rs. 1,01, OCX) net on account of Receipts from the Motor 
Transport Organisation, the oxpiMiditure on which except for the recurring charges 
is debitable to the Capital Head 55B. The result is that the real revenue deficit is 
estimated to be Rs. 10, 10, OCX.). 

Mr. Choudhury said that war conditions still pervaded the atmosphere and 
problems brought in their train still continued to influence and determine the 
policy of the Government. 

'I’ne food situation, he added, was absorbing the anxious thought of the 
Govern meut and provision had been made for an increased expenditure on the 
“grow more food” campaign and for bringing more land under cultivation. 

Turning to the Budget proper he said that according to the revised estimate 
for 1942-43 a revenue deficit of Rs. 9,52,(300 was anticipated but the real deficit was 
not likely to be more than Rs. 2,42,000. The Budget estimate for 1943-44 anticipa- 
ted a revenue deficit ot Rs. 10.10,(300. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Leader of the Opposition sought to move an 
adjournment motion over the Jorhat jail disturbance on Feb. 24. But Sir Md, 
Saadulla, the Premier having stated that a judicial inquiry by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Jorhat was proceeding the motion was not pressed. 

General Discussion of Budget 

loth. MARCH : — The general discussion on the Budget began in the Assembly 
today. Mr. Baidynath Mookherjee criticized the Government for the lack of any 
well-thought-out plan for improving the conditions of the people. Judging from the 
poor attendance of members, he said the Assembly was no longer representative of 
the people and as such he appealed to the Governor either to dissolve the House 
and order fresh elections or suspend the constitution. He referred to the rising 
prices of foodstuffs and criticized the Government’s policy of price control as 
ineffective. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury urged the need for adequate provision 
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for familiefl of aecuritv prisoners. Mr. Arnold Whittakar, leader of the European 
Group, after congratulating the Government on estimating a deficit of only Re. 10 
lakhs in a province now situated in a theatre of war, said that unless new sources 
of revenue were found to cover war-time windfalls, the province would be faced 
with deficits alter the war, and there would be a shrinkage, instead of expansion of 
nation-building activities. Mr. Magbiil /hissain Chowihury asked for suspension of 
the collection of agricultural loans in distress areas in the Surma Valley. Mr. 
Abdur Rahman said that the supply and price control policies of the Government 
were a failure. 

11th. MARCH : — 'Fhe Budget debate in the Assembly concluded today. Two 
members from the Congress group out of four present in the House participated 
in the discussion. Mr. C. Ooldamith said that freedom from want would solve 99% 
of the problems of the people of Assam. 'I'he time was not opportune for the 
taking up of big objects. If the people were kept contented, it would help the war 
effort indirectly. Replying to the debate, the Premier Sir Muhammad Saadulla 
Said that his Ministry was not responsilde for the arnst of MLA’s in the Province. 
Criticisms of the National War Front Movement were bused on civil information 
or misinformation. The movement had justifi(‘d its existence. Regarding the treat- 
ment of prisoners in jails, Sir Muhammad remarked tfiat those who wanted home 
comforts in jail were mistaken. He indicated the steps taken in the matter of 
allowances to security prisoners and assiired the House that each case would be 
carefully considered. Rt^^ferring to the loss sustained by the Government, local 
bodies and private pHrsons as a result of arson ai»d looting during the past few 
months, the Premier asked his critics whose creed was non-violence whether any 
words of condemnation were forthcoming from them against these acts of sabotage. 
Mr. Daksh'ma Gupta (Congress) said that individual libculy and individual 
freedom of s[>eech and action had been denied to all and the I’ri'ss had been gagged. 
•‘Buppression of normal life and suppression of news was the order of the day,’’ 
said Mr. Gupta. He asked the Premier to shake olf his *poa ' ock’s feathers” lent by 
the bureaucracy and follow the only honourable coiirse which Mr. Alla Bux and Dr, 
Syamaprosad Mukherjee have followed. 

Court op Wards Bill 

12th. MARCH : — 3'he Asseinbly today passed the Assam Court of Wards 
(Amendment) Bill of 1941 and considered the Bhillong Exet ution of Decrees Bill, 
1943 and the Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, 1949. 

Nurses’ Registration Bilt. 

i:Uh. MARCH : — 'I'he Assembly today passed the consideration stage of 
the Assam Nurses’, Mid wives’ and Health Visitors’ Registration Bill. Mr. Arnold 
Whittaker, leader of the Enropean Group, expressed satisfaction that the Bill was 
an all-party measure and had emerged from the select committee in an improved 
form. Dr. C. Terrell said that the Bill, if passed into law, would fulfil a long- 
felt want in the province. He (xpressed gratitude to the Shillong Welsh Mission 
Hospital for having shouldered the responsibility for training nurses at present, and 
hoped that this legislation will encourage the starting of additional training centres. 

Alleged Police Excebsics 

Mr. Rohini Choudhury asked leave to move an adjournment motion to consider 
the situation arising out of alleged indiscriminate, house-searches, arrests and 

assaults and detention of a large number of people in Gauhati Jail, in certain 
villages in Nalbari 'Ihana from the 2nd to 9th March last by way of what he 
described as a reprisal, being unable to detect the offenders responsible for stealing 
six guns from licence-holders. 6j. ChoudNury said that about or more than 200 
men of the Nalbari Thana went to different villages. 3'here was no warrant of 
arrest against any particular individual and there was no mention of any house, 
where the search was to take place, because nobody could say who bad stolen the guns. 
Almost every house was searched and nothing incriminating was found. People, 

who raised a single word of protest was arrested, handcuiled and sometimes 

assaulted and were brought to Gauhati, People, against whom there was no 

evidence, were arrested and put into jail simply on suspicion. Bail petitions were 
moved, they were rejected. Some villagers, through fear, ran away from villages. 
The occurrences of assault took place in 14 villages. Sj. Choudhury said that on the 
3rd March, 44 persons were still detained in jail. 

The Premier, Sir Md. Saadulla, replying, said that the motion was out of 
order. Sj. Choudhury should have come with this motion on the first day but 
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instead he came to-day after the House sat for one week. The Premier explained 
the circumstances necessitating the sending out of raid parties to these areas where 
persons impersonating as policemen in Khaki dress had been terrorising the 
people and in fact took away six licensed guns from Nalbari by false im personi- 
fication. Similar methods, be added, had been adopted previously too in Nowgong 
where 17 guns were stolen out of which 16 were since recovered. He said that the 
searches were made not to terrorise people, but to maintain law and order. Con- 
tinuing, Sir Md. Saadullah stated that 22 persons, wanted in other connections, were 
arrested from Nalbari in the course of the searches there. He said that there was 
no case of assault by the Police. 

Sj. Choudhury did not press the motion, when he was assured by the Premier 
that in future he would see that a big police force would be accompanied by a 
Magistrate. 

Black Market Activities 

15th. MARCH ; — Questions relating to black market activities in the province 
were raised in the Assembly today on a cut motion moved by Mr. Bnidyanath 
Mookerjee under general administration. Mr. F. H, S. Leivis recommended severe 
punishment to people connected with such activities. Dr. C. Q. Terrell said that 
the price of quinine in the black market was many times more than the Govern- 
ment price. Hir Mahanimad SanduUa, Premier, replying said that there was no 
black market for quinine in Assam and that Government had taken steps to T3rovide 
quinine at as fair a price as possible. Referring to the supply problem, ne said 
that Government has been doing its utmost to secure essential foodstuffs, such as 
dal, atta, flour, mustard oil and kerosene. Mr. Karmiasmdhu Roy (Congress) 
suggested Uie opening of Government shops in all rural areas for a fair distribution 
of footstuffs. The House ultimately passed demands under the heads general 
administration and revenue and civil defence. 

18lh. MARCH : — The Assembly today passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education " (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. Moving a cut motion under public health, 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee criticized Government policy of giving inadequate grant 
to this department. He condemned the present dual control under which ])ublic 
health officers had to work in districts. He suggested that these officers should be 
brought under the control of Assistant Directors of Public Health instead of the present 
arrangement of being under Civil Burgeons. He com]>lained that the number of 
dispensaries was inadequate and the stock of medicine meagre. Maulvi Abdur 
Rahman, Maulvi Amjad Alt and Mr. Ntrendra Nath Dey also criticized the work- 
ing of the department in (-ertain matters. Replying Miss Mavis Dunn, Minister, 
Public Health, said the question of the reorganization of the Public Health depart- 
ment was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. Mookerjee’s cut motion was 
lost and the original demand passed. 

When the House discussed medical grants, Mr. D. B. H, Moore referred to the 
inadequate supply of quinine. 

Becurity Prisoners in Assam 

The number of security prisoners detained in different jails in Assam was approxi- 
mately ‘227 and amongst them only sixteen were getting family or personal allow- 
ance — thus said Mr. Rupnath Brahma, Judicial Minister, replying to a question of 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Sen (Ex-Minister) today during the interpellation period. J'he 
Minister added that orders had been passed for grant of allowances in other cases 
and those were constantly increasing. Being asked on what basis the amount 
of such allowance was fixed, Mr. Brahma said that it was fixed on a consideration 
of what was strictly necessary to maintain the family in view of its numbers and 
ordinary habit of living. 

Stating the policy of releasing the Security prisoners, Mr. Brahma said that 
Government were prepared to release those who would give an undertaking to abstain 
from in any way promoting the activities of any movement which aimed at the 
sub-version of Government if their undertaking could be trusted. In the matter of 
release the Deputy Commissioners used their discretion and the Minister expressed 
his inability to inform the exact number of prisoners released in pursuance of this 
policy. But he stated that some SO had already been released. 

Regarding the policy adopted by the Government in the granting of parole to 
political prisoners, Mr. Brahma said : “Government are not ordinarily prepared to 
grant parole since little reliance can be placed on persons who are not prepared to 
give a general undertaking to be of- good behaviour in the respect already indicatedy 
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but desire release for particular private ends. Release on mere parole is therefore 
conhned to cases of proved necessity where reliance can also be placed on honour- 
able observance of the conditions which must necessarily as a rule be stated 
by “writing^’. 

The Finance Bill 1943 

22nd. MARCH :~The Assembly today passed the Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Bill, Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, and the Assam Finance Bill, 1043. 

The Finance Bill imposes taxation at the current year’s rates under the 
Agricultural Income Tax Act, lOiiO. The Execution of Decrees Bill provides legal 
machinery for the purpose from British courts to Khasi State territory and vice 
versa. By the Attachment of Salaries Bill the basic salary exempted is raised to 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100. 

Supplementary Demanpa 

23rd. MARCH ; — The Assembly to-day passed supplementary demands for 
grants for 1942-43 under various heads amounting to Rs. 69,36,843. All cut motions 
were either lost or withdrawn. During the debate several members urged suggestion 
of the realization of agricullural loans in Surma Valley. 

Maulavi Manawar AH, Revenue Minister said that orders had been issued not 
to use coercion but persuasion in realizing loans. The dual control of the Public 
Health Department was criticized by several members when grants for the depart- 
ment were discussed. Replying Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier said that the 
separation of the Public Health and Medical Departments was a complicated 
problem. He, however, assured the House that prompt measures had been taken to 
deal with malaria. 

Surplus Rice in Assam 

27th. MARCH : — Assam would have a rice surplus of approximately five million 
maunds (5.000,000) — this was disclosed by the Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadullah 
today. 8ir Muhammad said that to keep this surplus in stock would be depriving 
many hungry mouths of food in other provinces. He leminded the House of the 
situation in Bengal, as a result of shortage of rice, and said that on the suggestion 
of the Government of India the Assam Government has agreed to send 5,000 tons 
of rice to Bengal. In this respect his Government was not guided by any mercenary 
motive, but simply on humanitarian considerations. Dealing with the question of 
export, Sir Muhammad said that whatever quantity the province could afford to export 
would go to the Government of India. The ITemier appealed to the members to 
forget all their diflerences and rise equal to the occasion in extending their whole- 
hearted co-operation. The statement was made in the course of tiie four hours* 
debate on the economic situation in the province. The House then adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Budget Session — Shillong — 9th. to 13th. March 1943 

Rice Position in Assam 

9th. MARCH:— The Council today passed the Goal para Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 
the Bylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, and the Assam Moneylenders* Bill, as passed 
during the last sesion by the Assembly on amendments suggested by the Governor. 

A statement on the rice position in Assam was made by Sir Muhammed 
Saadulla, Premier replying to a debate raised through a resolution moved by 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri who urged stoppage of export of rice from 
the province. 

The Premier said that he estimated a surplus of about 2,100,000 maunds of 
rice of which 1,400,000 maund^ are to be allotted for military requirements and for 
labourers in Assam and the rest would be kept in reserve for any emergency. It 
would be costly, he added, to undertake any statistical investigation into rice crops 
as advised by the mover. He also stated that the Government of India had asked 
the Assam Government to give the province’s marketable surplus for the benefit of 
other deficit provinces. He, however, added that at present rice exports outside the 
province were prohibited. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharyya requested the Government not to allow 
exports of rice until the next crop was harvested. The resolution was withdrawn. 
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General Discussion of Budget 

12th. MARCH : — The Council to-day concluded discussion on the Budget. 
Replying on the debate Khan Bahadur Moulvi Saiydur Rahman^ Minister for 
Education, said that the Government would consider the criticisms made by mem- 
bers. Regarding land revenue remission the Government, he said, had decided to 
stop it unless there was flood, pestilence or famine to justify remission. The 
Government was fully alive to the problem of food and cloth supply and hoped to 
meet the situation through its supply department. Nothing would be done by the 
Ministry to jeopardize the province’s food supply. Referring to dearness allowance 
for primary school teachers, the Minister said that the responsibility rested with 
local bodies. 

At yesterday’s meeting some members criticized the mass literacy campaign of 
Government and suggested that the money spent for the campaign be devoted to an 
extension and improvement of primary education. 

The need for more subsidised dispensaries in the countryside was pointed out 
by Mr, H. Emblen, Leader of the European Group. He also referred to the “grow 
more food” campaign and said ; “Last year Government inaugurated a “grow more 
food” campaign with gratifying results ; but just what it actually meant in terms of 
maunds of foodstuffs produced is the problem at Calcutta. The present situation 
emphasises the need for more up-to-date and accurate methods of assessing the 
total crop production of foodstuffs in the province.” He pointed out the necessity 
of bringing waste land under cuMvation and advised Government to make a small 
grant on all new land brought into cultivation. He also advised Government to 
obtain from the Government of India a substantial grant for opening up new land. 
He thought that the cultivation of tobacco might be taken up with profit both to 
Government and to educated yoimg men. Government should arrange for the 
training of a few young men in the cultivation of tobacco. In conclusion he said 
that Government should from now think of the post-war reconstruction problems of 
the province. In this connexion be stressed the necessity of modernization of the 
provincial road transport system and improvement of village roads. 

Maulvi Abdul Majeed Choudhury referred to the deplorable condition of non- 
Government schools and said that suitable grants be given them. He advised 
Government to start dispensaries at suitable places for the treatment of poor 
village people. 

Mr, Bhimbor Deori said that Government was not justified in stopping remission 
of land revenue. He criticized the mass literacy campaign. 

Ilai Bahadur Hem Chandra Dutt said that the nation-building departments were 
not well looked after. He requested Government to improve the condition of 
primary school teachers on the lines of the suggestions made by the Sargent 
Committee. 

Mr. W, R. Qawthrop (European Group) said that on account of the grant of 
Re. 32 lakhs from the Central Government, budgetary problems in Assam were not 
so difficult as might have been expected, but Government should prepare for the 
day when such income would no longer be available. He stressed the importance 
of adopting a courageous financial policy of expansion and reconstruction for post- 
war years, otherwise Government might have to curtail even the few nation-building 
activities that existed at present. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury said the Government’s “grow 
more food” campaign could not be successful because there was a heavy cattle 
mortality in the countryside and cultivators were not in a position to purchase 
cattle 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiry said that the outturn of the rice was likely to fall 
in Assam and outside import was not likely. It was therefore necessary to increase 
production by bringing waste land under cultivation and by the grant of improved 
seeds and good manure. 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain suggested that the mass literacy campaign should 
be merged in general education. 

t8th. MARCH :-“The Council to-day passed the Maternity Benefits Bill, the 
Forest (Amendment) Bill and the Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill and then prorogued. 
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Proceeding of the Assembly 

Budget Session— Cuttack — 25th. February to 24th. March 1943 

Official Bills Passed 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at Outtack 
on the ‘5th. February 1943 and passed the Weights and Measures Bill and the 
State Aid to Industries Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee 
and adjourned till March 1 when Pandit Oodaimris Misra, the Finance Minister, 
presented the budget. Only one member was present on the opposition benches. 

Budget for 1943-44 

1st. MARCH A deficit of Rs. 3.81 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 was disclosed by Pt, Oodavaris Misra, Finance Minister, in presenting 
the Budget this morning. He said, however, that subsequent information had 
been received from the Government of India that on account of the province’s 
share in income-tax it would get Rs. 80,000 more than that provided in the revised 
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Budget for 1942-43 and Rs. 120,000 more than that provided in the Budget for 
1943-44. The deficit would thus be reduced to Rs. 1.81 lakhs. 

In the revised estimates for 1942-43, revenue is estimated at Rs. 218.92 lakhs 

and expenditure on revenue account at Re 2,25.65 lakhs. The yearns revenue 

deficit is, therefore, expected to be Rs. 6,73 lakhs. The balance in the Government 
account which was Rs. 21,18 Ukhs at the beginning of the year was, therefore, 
likely to fall by Rs. 6.73 lakhs at the close of the year. The year 1942-43 which 
opened with a cash balance of Rs 39.01 lakhs is expected to close with a balance 
of Rs 26.19 lakhs. 

According to the Budget estimates for 3943-44, the total revenue is put at 
Rs. 212.21 lakhs against Rs. 2.18.92 lakhs in the revised estimate. Thus, there is 
a drop of Re. 6.71 lakhs, 

3he Budget provides for expenditure on revenue account at Rs. 2,16.07 lakhs 
against Rs. 2.25,65 lakhs in the revised estimate for 1942-43. 

Outside the revenue account the Budget anticipates a receipt of Rs. 5, 02.56 
lakhs and an expenditure of Us. 497. 61 lakhs, which gives a surplus Rs. 4.95 lakhs. 

Under Civil Defence, a se})arate cadre of Civil Defence officers has been 

sanctioned which will comprise civil defence officers, assistant civil defence officers 
and ARP insyjectorB and sub-inspectors. The existing staff of ARP officers will 
be absorbed in the cadre. 'Ihe total estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 109 lakhs. 
To afford training faciliiies to various ARP personnel within the province, a 
provincial ARP training school has been opened at Cunack with 1 deputy director 
at its head and 5 instructors, 

Ttie number of paid personnel of wardens, first aiders and rescue services has 
been considerably increased. Provision of Rs. 3 lakhs has been made on account of 
their remuneration. 

All this does not however show, said the Finance Minister, that air raids 
are impending. There are on the contrary distinct indications that possibilities 
of air raids are more remote now than sometime ago. 

Referring to the problems of unification between the 2 parts of this province 
which came from Bihar and Madras, Pt Misra said that diversity has existed in 
a number of thifigs. Governmeiit have, however, laid down a policy of bringing 
about unification. Thus the Htarap Act has been unified, a unified Forest Bill has 
been introduced in tliis Assembly ; constant process of blending is going on by 
the transfer of officers from one part to the other ; recently steps have been taken 
to bring about complete fusion in the educational sphere. 

The syllabuses in the 2 halves of the province at the school final and the 
matiiculation stages have been unified. The courses of study for . the secondary 
school leaving certificate examination in S. Orissa have except for Telugn, been 
made exactly the same as those prescribed for the matriculation examination 
of Patna University. The interests of the Telugu students have been adequately 
safeguarded. With the inauguration of an Orissa University the educational 
bifurcation between the 2 halves of this province will finally disappear, q’he 
Orissa University Act will further consolidate the long-existing relation between 
the Orissa States and the British districts of Orissa. So far as national aspirations 
are concerned, there is hardly any difference between the States and the British 
districts. Both have one language, one literature and one culture, Each forms an 
iuseperable part of one united nation. 

General Discussion of Budget 

3rd. MARCH : — The Budget proposals were disciiBsed in the Assembly today. 
Initiating the debate Srirnati Sarala Devi cirticized the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the export of rice from the province and said that while 
there was deficiency in the province the Government were allowing the export of 
rice. She also criticized the Govern merit’s excise and education policies. 

Criticizing the policy of co-education in the primary stage approved by the 
Government, Mr. Latifur Rahman said that he saw in this policy indirect coercion 
on the Muslims to give up the purdah. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khailikote feared that with profiteering and hoarding and 
with the exports allowed by the Government to other provinces, from May or June 
onwards there would be very little gain left in the province for local consumption. 
He reminded the Government that the next harvest would not be ready until 
December next. 

Replying on the debate, Pandit Qodavaris Mura, Finance Member, referred 
to the rice situation and said that although Orissa was known to be a surplus 
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province because of the annual exports from the province in the past, it has not 
been definitely ascertained whether it was a surplus province or not. Figures are 
now being collected. The Government of India had, he said, advocated a certain 
policy not only for controlling export and import of foodstutfs but for distributing 
the entire output in the country between the exporting and imjKirting and between 
the surplus and deficit provinces. 'The Central Government relied mostly on the 
provincial Governments for the success of the schemes which they were going 
to enforce. 

liATHi Charge in Berhampore Jail 

16th. MARCH : — Replying to a qneaUon by Srimati Sarala Devi, Hon. Afulavi 
Sobhan Khan stateii that a detachment of armed reserve was taken to the district 
jail at Berhampore on November 1^) which made a short lathi charge on the political 
prisoners there as a result of which some political prisoners sustained injuries of a 
simple nature on their persons This was done as tlie prisoners became unruly. 
'The Minister further stated that a case of arson was registered in regard to the 
burning of the contents of a P. W. D. shed adjacent to the jail and circumstances 
indicated that either political or security prisoners of that jail might have beeu 
responsible, btit no conclusive evidence was fortbeomiog. 'The l)iHtii(‘t Magistrate 
of Ganjam made an enquiry among tlic jail eiatf in his administrative capacity but 
.no report was prepared by the Distri(;t Magistrate. 

After question time, Pandit Oixtavai'is Misra^ Finance Minister presented the 
supplementary demands for grants for the year 101 -43. He also presented the 
report of the Public Act'oiints Committee relating to the apj>ropriation accounts 
for 1939-40. 

LEGiBLA’roRS Under DETENrroN 

17th. MARCH : — 'Fhe question as to whether Section 08(4) of the India Gov- 
ernment Act regarding the vacation of scats in the provincial legislature ufiplies to 
a case of voluntary absence of a member or whether it applies to eases where the 
absence is involuntary, that is “’as occasioned by tlie absence of a member by events 
beyond his control, such as detention in jail qnder the llefence Rules” came up 
for consideration today. Mr. Mukanda Pra.sad Das, Speaker, raising the question 
to-day, said that Mr. Mohandas who did not attend meetings of the 
Assembly for a period exceeding 6U days apparently on account of detention under 
the Defence Rules, and some other memliers who iiad not attended meetings of 
the Assembly for different periods for the same reason, had applied for permission 
to be absent from meetings of the Assembly. Mr. Das concluded : “Before arriving 
at a definite decision in tlie matter of correct interpretation of Section ()8 (4) of the 
Act, the Chair would like to have the views of some of the members including the 
Leader of the House. It is needless to add that a very important constitutional 
question like this which affects the rights and privileges of members of the House 
will be approached by the members in a dispassionate spirit.’’ The Speaker fixed 
March 25 to hear tliem on the point. 

Tactics of the Ministry 

24th. MARCH : — Strong criticism of the spirit in which democracy was worked 
out in the Orissa Province was made by the Raja Bahadur of Khallikote, speaking on 
a cut motion to the demand under “General Administration’’ today. He said 
that the costitution had been worked by the previous Ministry as well as the 
present in a “spirit of vindictiveness and adventurism.” 

As for the working of Provincial Autonomy in the Province, the Raja Bahadur 
said there was no parallel to it in any of the democracies of the world. The total 
strength of the House was 59, excluding the Speaker. Nineteen of the members, 
because they happened to be in opposition, “have been safely lodged behind prison 
bars under the all-embracing sections of the Defence of Inuia Rules without any 
trial. The remaining twelve members of the majority party as a protest are not attend- 
ing the Assembly except when it suits them quietly to step in to sign the atten- 
dance register lest they should lose their membership. With the majority of the 
members disponed of in this convenient way, the majority party is carrying on the 
administration in the name of the people of the province and democracy and under 
the auspices of the Government of India Act.” 

The Raja Bahadur referred to the occasion when the House was adjourned 
for want of a quorum and at another time when a time of 80 minutes was allowed 
to “enable the Ministerialists to muster even this minimum strength of ten” and 
said : ”There cannot be a greater mutilation of democracy or Provincial Autonomy 

32 
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as it exiete in this province, and it U indeed an example or a model that should be 
incorporated in the famous Atlantic Charter.” He conclud^ : “After all» Provincial 
Autonomy has failed in six provinces out of eleven in India. What does it matter 
if we acknowledge the fact and say that it has failed in tiny Orissa also instead of 
permitting this unreal and artificial atmosphere to continue any more ? 

Legislators Under Detention 

25th. MARCH The Advocate-General was present in the Assembly today to give 
his opinion on the question whether Sec 68 (4) of the Government of India Act 
about vacation of seats for absence from the Assembly for 60 days applies to the 
voluntary absence only of a member, or whether it also applies to cases whether 
absence is involuntary i. e. as occasioned by absence of a member by events beyond 
his control such as detention in jail under the DI Rules. 

Mr. Mukanda Prasad Das, the Speaker, pointed out that in the Constitutions 
of the Dominions in the British Empire — Canada, New Zealand and Australia — a 
different phraseology was used. In these Constitutions, he said, the word * fails to 
attend’ were used in the place of ‘‘is absent” used in the present Government of 
India Act To him it appeared that in India, having regard to the peculiar position 
and the struggle for independence, a definitely different word was used. 

The Advocate General quoted portions of a number of judgments of the Privy 
Council as well as of the India High Courts to prove whether the word “absent” 
implies voluntary absence only or absence for any reason whatsoever, 

He said that all the dictionaries gave the meaning for the word “absent” as 
“not present”, “being away”, and so on. and not “keeping away” Now, he added, 
any person who was not present in the Assembly was absent. Nothing else was 
required. If in Australia or Canada a different language was used, it was with a 
view to declaring the seat automatically vacant. 

The Speaker then read out a letter received from Mr. Mohan Das, dated 
February 7, 1942, in which he said that the Governor had notified the session of 
the Assembly which called for his atiendance. He was detained in the Berhampnr 
jail without trial under an executive order of the Government. He also said 
that he was prepared to attend even under police escort. He wanted the Speaker 
also to bring this “serious and unconstitutional” position to the knowledge of the 
House and said that if he was not present his absence was involuntary and 
unintenti onal. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote said that the member could not be deemed to have 
been absent as the Government “has closed the doors of this House against him.” 
It was open to the Governinent to detain him inside the precincts of the House. 
He wondered if members, who were kept under detention, could even apply for 
permission as laid down in Rule 33 (4) of the Assembly Rules. 

Mr. B. N. D(ts, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, held that the section 
should not apply to cases where absence was involuntary due to detention under 
the DI Kules. He said that Mr. Mohan Das had written to the Speaker to make 
arrangements so that he might attend the Assembly even under detention. No 
arrangements had been made. 

The Maharaja of Parlakiancdf, Leader of the House, said that the absence of 
Mr. Mohan Das was voluntary in the sense that he (Mohan Das) knew before- 
hand that for committing certain offences he would be put under detention. The 
absence from the House, therefore, amounted to voluntary absence. 

Congress Leaders’ Censure Motion 

26th. MARCH : — Replying to a question standing in the name of Mr, Jagannath 
Misra (Congress), Mr. Pyari Shankar Roy, Parliamentary Secretary, stated in the 
Assembly today that Mr. Biswanath Das, l^eader of the Orissa Assembly Congress 
Party, had sent a motion of no-confidence in the present Ministry from Bernam- 
pore jail. Mr. Das had also made a demand for giving facilities to him and to 
the other members of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party, who were in different 
jails under detention, to attend the budget session of the Assembly, 

Questioned as to whether Mr. Das had addressed a letter to the Governor of 
Orissa in this connection and whether the Government would place on the table 
™ correspondence between Mr. Das and His Excellency and the Government, 
Mr. Roy said that as the qustion related to His Excellency the Governor, the 
Government could not furnish any reply. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Karachi — 24th. February to 6lh. March 1943 

Budge'p Statement for 3943-44 

A net deficit of Es. 63 lakhs for the current year and an esti- 
raated deficit of Re. 13 lakhs for the new year were revealed in the financial estimates 
for 1943-44 presented by the Premier, Sir Ohularn Hussein Hidayatullah, in the 
Sind Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget Session at Karachi on the 
24th. February 1943. 

The figures are : 1942-43— revised revenue : Rs, 57, 021,000 : revised expendi- 
ture ; Rb. cS, 361, 000 : 1943-44— estimated revenue : Rs. 49,641,000 : estimated expen- 
diture : Rs. 50,937,000. 

The memorandum accompanying the estimate shows that two main factors, 
namely, the Hur rebellion and the floods turned what might have been a fairly 
prosperous year, into a bad financial year. ISevertheless, thanks to the prudent 
husbanding of the resources of the province in previous year, the Government was 
able to withstand one financial shock after aimther. Actually, says the memoran- 
dum, the deficit expected two or three months ago was over a crore of rupees but 
improved receipts particularly from land sales, enabled the Government to reduce 
it considerably. 
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One other intereeting feature of the budget ie the way in which the war affected 
the provincial finances. The rise in industrial activity and the agricultural pros- 
perity due to the war led to rises in revenue under a number of heads and the 
Government of India paid for the construction of strategic roads which are ulti- 
mately for the benefit of the province. Ihe cumulative efifect of all this was a net 
excess in receipts of over one and a quarter crores but this was more than nullified 
by a net excess in the expenditure side of over Rs. 1H7 lakhs and a fall of about 
Rb. 40 lakhs in irrigation receipts due to the floods and Hur trouble. 

Fresh Taxation Proposals 

25th. FEBRUARY : — The Premier announced in the Assembly today the fol- 
lowing proposals to meet the anticipated deficit of Id lakhs during the year 1943-44. 

Firstly, an increase in the entertainment duly providing for the payment to 
Government of 20 per cent of the gross takings at all entertainments other than 
an admission to the race course where 0 per cent will continue to be levied; 
secondly, increase to one anna per unit of the existing electricity duty and the 
imposition of a duty of one pice per unit on industrial uses of electricity ; thirdly, 
there would be an increase in certain stamp duties oti the transfer of property in the 
city of Karachi and an increase in certain reglstratiorj fees. 

Other sources of revenue that Government would depend ui)on to tide over 
its financial dilficullics were the profits that the Government w'ere expected to make 
through its own trading in the export of surplus food grains and the anticipated 
extra revenue through the introdu(‘tion of the revised settlement in July this year. 
In respect of the last item Sir Ghulara Hussain announced that it was proposed to 
introduce a sliding scale for the three maiji croj's — cotton, rit;e and wheat— and to 
fix Che aseiH'} n nu on tlui average at 30 1/3 per cent of the net assets. 

The Premier referred to the Government’s proposals for irrigation development 
costing Rs. 15 crores and hoped that the \)rofit8 on Government’s export trade of 
surplus food grairts will go some way ft)rward8 finding funds required. 

Defending the Government policy in acting independently in respect of the 
sale of surplus food grains, the Premier said tlie Bind (lovernment had no inten- 
tion of subsidising other provinces by ]troviding them with cheap food when the 
later, in return, only ])rovided this province with manufactured articles and other 
produce at prices whicii had increased more tlian twice, proportionately above the 
pre-war level. Very considerable ])rolilB are expected by the Bind Government by 
itself trading in ex])ortal)le surpluses. “It is realised’' said the Premier, “that thereby 
the Bind Government will receive a considerable income which it is denying to its 
own producers, but after all this Government and the people generally 
will reap the advantage which is denied to individuals.” 

Bind Hindu Women’s Property Rights 

A Bill extending the provisious of the Hindu WomeiPs Rights to Property 
Act of 1937 to agricultural lauds in its aiJplication to Bind was passed into law by 
the Assembly today. 

(HiNKiiAL Discussion of Budget 

27th. FEBRUARY The Bind Government’s policy of “trading in commodities 
for the purposes of making ])rofit” l>y purcliasing surplus wheat within the Province 
at controlled prices and selliiig it to other Provinces at higher prices was criticised 
by Mr Nichaldas Waztrani, a former Bind Minister, when the general discussion of 
the Budget began today. Mr. Wazirani, who initiated the debate, said that it was 
not proper for the Government to convert itself into a commercial concern nor was 
it lawful for them to do so under the Defence of India Rules. He maintained that 
the purpose of the Defence of India Rules, as far as the control of prices and 
movements of commodities were concerned, was the “maintenance of supplies.” 
Moreover, the Government of India, Bection 297, prohibited the Provincial Govern- 
ments from controlling exports between the Provinces. 

Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah, the Premier rermarked : — “We are on safe 
ground and if anybody doubts it, let him go to court.” 

Mr. O. M, Sped, a member of the All-India Muslim League Working Com- 
mittee, urged the Government to bring forward its agrarian relief bills without fear 
or favour. The Government should not follow “Hindu Imperialist policy,” he said. 

lat. MARCH: — The general discussion on the budget concluded to-day. The 
Premier and Finance Minister, Sir Ghulam Huaaam Hidayatullah., replying to 
the various points raised by the earlier speakers, rebutted the charge that the 
revenue returns had been underestimated. He maintained that, exposed as the 
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province waa to the vagaries of the Indus, locusts, frost and other trouble, the 
only safe course for them was to budget on conservative lines and not live for 
the present only. To go on borrowing would be bad finance. 

In a spirited defence of the Government’s decision to trade in surplus food 
grains produced in the Province, Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the require- 
ments of the people of the province would be first fully met. It was not true that the 
primary producer would be deprived of all benefit of the prices by reason of the 
Government’s buying at the controlled rate because the Bania would, in any case, have 
purchased the entire crop beforehand. Under the new arrangement the producer would 
get more than twice of what he would get otherwise. If the control was not there the 
producer would get about four annas more, but the middleman would get Rs. 2. 

Concluding, the Premier maintained that the operation had been authorised 
by the Government of India and Rule 81 of the Defence Rules was clear on the 
point. If anyboy thought otherwise, he could challenge the Government in a 
court of law. 

Taxation Measures 

2ud. MARCH In order to meet the deficits with which the Province is 
faced the Assembly to-day imposed two additional taxes, both being increases 
in the existing duties on entertainment and electricity. An additional levy of one 
pice per unit on the industrial uses of electricity was also imposed. These 
proposals were expected to yield about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Some opposition was encountered before the measures were passed. A 
concession of three-fourth anna per unit of electricity consumed in the mofussil 
was also announced. 

The House also voted supplementary budget estimates for the current year 
amounting to Rs. 162,33,000. 

Resolution on Pakistan 

8rd. MARCH : — A resolution on Pakistan — the first of its kind to be passed in 
any Provincial Legislature— was passed by the Assembly to-day. Twentyfour votes 
were cast in favour of the resolution and three against— the lattef consisting of 
the two Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hemandas and Hai Sahed Ooktildas, and one Hindu 
Parliamentary Secretary. All the European members remained neutral. 

There was a lively debate over the question of admission of the resolution. 

After the resolution had been admitted by the Speaker, the non-otUcial Hindu 
bloc, consisting of seven members, led by Mr. Ntchaldas Wazirarii staged a 
walk-out. 

Eventually, Mr. Syed's resolution was passed in an amended form providing 
for safeguards for the minorities and substituting the words ’’disaBtrous and 
unhappy consequences” in place of “civil war with grave and unhappy consequen- 
ces.” The following is the text of the resolution moved by Mr. Syed : 

“This House recommends to the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government through H. E. the Viceroy the sentiment and wishes of the Muslims 
of this Province that whereas the Muslims of India are a separate nation possessing 
religion, philosophy, social customs, literature, traditions and political and economic 
theories of their own quite different from those of the Hindus, they are justly 
entitled to the right of a single separate nation to have independent national States of 
their own carved out in the zones where they are in a majority in the sub-con- 
tinent of India. Wherefore, they emphatically declare that no constifution shall 
be acceptable to them tfiat will place the Muslims under a Central Government 
dominated by another nation, as, in order to be able to play their part freely on 
their own distinct lines in the order of things to come, it is necessary for them to 
have independent national states of their own and hence any attempt to subject 
the Muslims of India under one Central Government is bound to result in civil 
war with grave unha|)py consequences.” 

Mr. Ntchaldas Wazirani, leader of the Hindu Independent Group, and 
Bat Saheb Gokuldas, Minister of Public Works, at the outset opposed consideration 
of the resolution on the ground that the resolution raised not one single issue as 
required under the Rules but many issues and that the subject matter of the 
resolution was not primarily the concern of the Provincial Legislature but of the 
Central Government. 

The Premier, bir Ohulam Hussein Hidayatullah, stated that the issue was 
quite clear and added that when the House passed a motion on CoDStitutent 
Assembly in 1937, none of the Hindu members had raised any objection although it 
was opposed by others. 
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The Speaker over-ruled the objections holding that the issue of whether Mus- 
lims should or should not remain under a Central Government “was not merely 
the primary but the fundamental concern of the Legislature/' because a Central 
Government such as that envisaged in the Act of 1935 was to be constituted of 
provincial units and, therefore , their legislatures had a right to express their view 
on that issue. 

Mr. O. M. Syed, the mover of the resolution, in along speech which the House 
heard with rapt attention said there was no other solution for the salvation of the 
country than Pakistan. Me dwelt on all the aspects of this question — historical, 
geographical and national and cited the instances which he considered parallel and 
decisive for his argument. Tension, however unpalatable, he said, was a necessary 
condition of progress, because anyone aiming at a fruit becoming sweet before it 
had matured and passed through the stage of being completely sour was destroying 
the life of the fruit and would never achieve his purpose. He drew a picture of a 
subcontinent of people ‘ more or less homogeneous and geographically, socially, 
economically, religiously and politically one — yet impossible to unite or to be 
governed as one." 

The difference was not only one of class but a material solid fact of the two 
communities. Bo long as the Hindus remained as Hindus there could be no 
possible basis of one nationality. Mr. Byed concluded by expressing the earnest 
hope that Mr. Gandhi would see the futility of artificial unity. ‘1 venture to hope 
that bis inner light will reveal to him the imperative need to concede to the Muslim 
nation the right of self-delerraination and theieby be will spare us all the tragedy 
that will inevitably ba|)pen leading to disastrous consequences if this fair demand 
of the Muslims is opi) 08 ed and any condition that does not confer this right upon 
Muslims is thrust upon us against our wishes." 

'J'he resolution was supported by Sheikh Abdul Majid who, in moving his 
amendment, said that the Muslim l^eague had never stood in the way of safeguards 
for minorities. 

Khan Bhadur Khusro, Revenue Minister, supporting the resolution said it 
was a mistake to eu|)pose that the Cripps proposals had conceded the Muslim 
demand for self-determination. He referred to the geographical position of Sind 
and said the Muslims’ right of self-determination must be accepted by the British 
Government. 

The Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hemandas and Bai Saheh Qokuldas^ both of 
whom are representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha opposed the resolution. 

Rai Saheh Gokuldas said no such resolution had been passed in any other 
Provincial l^egislature or in the Central Houses of Legislature. It appeared to be 
moved in the Bind Assembly because its passage was considered to be a certainty 
in view of the Muslim League majority. He dwelt on the practical difficulties of 
Pakistan and to the warnings of history against its implementation. 

After the Premier had supported the resolution, a division was demanded by 
Dr. Hemandas, The division resulted in 24 votes being recorded in favour of 
the resolution and three against it, namely the two Hindu Ministers and one 
Hindu Parliamentaiy Becretary. 'ihe three European members remained neutral. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

Budget Demands Passed 

6th. MARCH ; — The Assembly to-day created another record by passing the 
entire budget demand for the new year at one sitting, although six days had been 
allotted for the purpose in the programme. 

The Revenue demand was debated upon and passed during the afternoon, 
and the whole of the remaining demands amounting to nearly tour crores were 
passed in exactly two hours. 

Five cut motions moved by the Opposition were withdrawn. During the 
discussion of the Police demand, Mr. Qazdar, Minister for Home Affairs 
said that there were 80 security prisoners in the province. He added that he had 
ordered a re-examination of their records. 

As regards charges of corruption against the police, Mr. Gazdar said that one district 
police officer against whom allegations of corruption were made had been reverted. 

The Speaker, S'^ed Miran Mohamed Shah, referring to this record, said that 
nowhere in the history of provincial autonomy had any legislature passed the 
entire budget withiu a day. He considered that this demonstrated the strength 
of the Ministerial party. 

As a result of this quick adoption of the budget, the session concluded before 
the end of the week. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Budget Session— Lahore — 4th. March to 25th. March 1943 

Supplementary Estimates 

The Budget seasion of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 4th. March li)4H when supplementary estimates of expenditure for the current 
year aggregating to Rs. 238,0o,000 were presented by Hir Manohar Lai, Finance 
Minister. 

The estimates revealed that the Punjab Government have advatjced Rs. 

30.40.000, to the Co-operative Department for the purchase of maize, bajra and rice 
to supplement stocks of wheat and gram stored under the wheat storage scheme, 
and Rs. 17,00,000 to Deputy Commissioners for the purchase of food grains for the 
people of the province. 

It was also disclosed that out of the current year’s anticipated surplus of Rs. 

85.00. 000 the Government had decided to augment by Rs. 60,00,000 the Peasants* 

Welfare Fund, which was started last year with a sum of Rs. 30,00,000, and increase 
by Rs. 20,00,000 the special development fund, which was creatcil by the ISikandar 
Ministry in 1938 with an initial sum of Rs. 55,CX),0(X). * 

The supplementary estimates also provide a sum of Rs. 1,20,000 for the grant 
of loans to owners of transport vehicles to purchase producer gas plants ii] order to 
encourage the saving of petrol. 

Financial h'TATEMENT for 1913-44 

5th. MARCH A surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in the current year on the basis of the 

revised estimates and a likely surfdus of Rs. bO.lakhs in the coming year was shown 

by Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, presenting the Budget estimates in the 
Assembly this afternoon. 

The figures for the 2 years are : — 1912- 13— Revised revenue Rs. 15,77 lakhs : 

revised expenditure Rs. 15,71 lakhs ; 1913-41 — Revenue estimates Rs. 15,19 lakhs ; 

expenditure Rs. 14,69 lakhs. 

In view, however, of the present abnormal conditions which might call for an 
increase in expenditure and his pessimism about any real pr 08 ])ect of increase in 
revenue, the Finance Minister uttered a warning that the estimated surplus of Rs. 
50 lakhs was not a fact on w^hich they could safely build plans of expenditure. 

Dealing first with 1911-42 the Finance MiniHt(5r said that at the time of the 
Budget for the year a surplus of about Rs. 4^^ lakhs was expected but the accounts 
now revealed that the year actually ended, wita a surplus of Rs. 64 lakhs. 

Analyzing the position during 1942-43, Hir Manoharlal said : “When the 
Budget for the current year was framed, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs was expected. The 
Revenue was estimated at Rs. 13,53 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 13,63 lakhs. As 
the year advanced large claims for expenditure for ensuring security, providing 
against the threat of air raids and the pressing necessity for the grant of dearness 
allowance, bore heavily on our revenue and at one time 1 apprehended the likelihood 
of a deficit of at least Rs. 1 crore : but the revised estimates now before the House 
show actually a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. The surplus that stood out was really Rs. 
86 lakhs, and it is only due to a transfer of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants* Welfare 
Fund and of Rs. 20 lakhs to the special development fund, for which supplementary 
estimates were presented yesterday that the surplus stands at this reduced nominal 
figure of Rs. 6 lakhs.*’ 

The revised estimates of receipts, Bir Manoharlal pointed out, showed an 
improvement by Rs. 224 lakhs. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister said there was a 
large expansion of revenue expenditure. Ibey included provision during the year 
of an additional sum of Rb. 31 lakhs for police to strengthen the machinery for 
securing peace and order ; expenditure on A. R. P. of Rs. 72,54,000 ; ex|^nditure of 
about Rs. 50 lakhs for dearness allowance to Government employees drawing pay 
up to Rs. 100. 

Continuing, Bir Manoharlal said that the revised estimates of receipts for the 
current year showed a betterment by the stupendous figure of Rs.224 lakhs. Of these 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 102 lakhs, representing taxes on income under the Niemeyer 
Award (Rs. 27 lakhs), Forests (Rs. 25 lakhs). Civil Works largely representing 
receipts from the Central Road Fund ( Rs. 38 lakhs ), and beneficent department 
33 
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(Rb. 12 lakhfl) could not be anticipated at all. Of the other items of increase, the 
largest increase was that of Rs. 68 lakhs under Land Revenue. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister went on, there is 
also a large expansion of revenue expenditure. The most striking features of the 
year's finance are: (1) a further addition of Rs. 20 lakhs to the Special Develop- 
ment Fund, (2) the transfer of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare Fund, (3) 

provision during the year of an additional sum of Rs. 31 lakhs for police to 

strengthen the machinery for securing peace and order, (4) expenditure on A. R. P. 

that now stands at the high figure of Rs. 72,54,000, (5) expenditure of about Rs. 

50 lakhs in providing dearness allowance to all Government employees drawing 
pay upto Rs. 100. 

For the current year, Sir Manoharlal pointed out, the budgeted provision for 
Police was Rs. 1,67,75,000. This had to be increased during the course of the year 
by about Rs. 31 lakhs. It had now been found necessary to provide Rs. 2,12,40,000 
for 1943-44. 

'1’re.\tment of Detenus 

8th. MARCH : — The Punjab Government have forbidden the levy of any 
contribution to the War Fund, whether voluntry or otherwise, based on the land 
revenue demand or collected through the revenue agency. This was announced 
by Mr. Maqbool Mahniood, replying on behalf of the Premier to a question. 

This House then proceedea to discuss the supidementary demands for grants 
for the current year. Hpeaking on a cut motion on the grant for Rs, 11,05,990 in 
respect of jails and convict settlements, fSir Gokulchand Narang, on behalf of the 
Opposition, made a stirring appeal to the I'remier to accord better treatment on 
humanitarian grounds to Congress prisoners like the Leaders of the Opposition 
and other Congress members of the Punjab Assembly who had been detained since 
August 1942. 

Lt.-Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, Premier, iu a brief reply, pointed out that 
since the Civil Disobedience movement was an all-India movement, the Government 
of India had laid down the broad principles of |)olicy which had been applied by 
the Provincial Government in the light of the local circumstances. 

Referring to the demand for better trcatm' nt of detenus, the Premier recalled 
that the matter was discussed threadbare during the last sessioti after which the 
Provincial Government issued a communique setting forth the cojtcessions granted. 
He assured the House that tlieir intention was to be as human as possible. 

The cut motion was lost and the House voted the supplementary demand for 
grant. 

CONGREBS Dj<:TENU.S IN PUN.TAB 

12th. MARCH If the Congress leaders at [)refiGnt detained in the Punjab 
give assurances that they will not tliwart the war efibit, then the Government 
would be pre])aied to consider the question of their release in suitable cases. — This 
announcemetit was made by Malik Khizar Ifyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, 
intervening in the general discussion on the budget in the Assembly this 
afternoon. 

Malik Khizar Hyat K5an ofiered a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy in detaining those ])erBons arid assured the House that it was not vindictive 
in any sense. On the other hand their intention was to be as human as possible 
in dealing with them short of converting the jails into political clubs. He pointed 
out that there were at present less than 500 civil disobedience prisoners in the 
Punjab Jails and that 25 percent of the total number detained had already been 
released on giving suitable assurances. 

The Premier explained that civil disobedience had been launched in the shadow 
of a danger of invasion and was an open rebellion. It could not be tolerated in a 
province which had pledged unconditional support to the successful prosecution of 
the war and whose seven lakhs of soldiers were fighting the battle of India's 
freedom. He declared that the Punjab Government, which were the chosen 
representative of the martial classes, found themselves in complete agreement with 
the action which was necessary to prevent the persons they represented from being 
stabbed in the back. He took legitimate pride in the fact that the province had 
been completely free from the disturbances which had occurred elsewhere and that 
there had consequently been no firing. Only one shot, he added, had to be fired, 
but no one killed. 

Replying to the criticism as to why no interviews had been allowed with the 
Congress prisoners, the Premier said that the policy of not allowing interviews had 
been consistently followed by the Government of India in the case of the high 
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CongrcBB leaders except for the interlude of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. He, however, 
BtreBsed that the CongresB demand for one class of prisoners had been concedea 
and the diet money had been gradually raised in accordance with the rise in prices 
and was now more than double of what was sanctioned in August 1942. 

Referring to the security prisoners, the Premier said that on the first March, 
1943, the total number of tliose detained under Rule 129 of ttie Defence of India 
Rules was 49, while those detained ui»der Rule 26 were 164, of whom thirteen had 
been detained under the orders of the Government of India. 

Malik Khizar Hyat Klian revealed that an underground movement had been 
unearthed and a large number of arms and sabotage materials had been recovered. 
Three revolvers had also been recovered from a lauy. 

Concluding, the Premier warmly reciprocated the feelings of communal 
harmony expressed by several speakers and said that a board for dealing with 
postwar problems was already at work. 

Wheat Purchase for Central Govt. 

An assurance that the Punjab Government had no intention of 

interfering with the purchasing operalions of the existing trade agencies and 

that the Indian firms would get their due share of com mission for the purcliase of 
wheat for the Government of India, was given by the Premier this afternoon, 
replying to a short notice question about the purchase of wheat on behalf of the 
Government of India. 

Rai Bahadur Gopal Das a8k< d whether it was a fact that the sole agency for 
buying wheat for the Ch)vernment throughout the Puiijab was intended to be given 

to a European firm ; if so, what were the reasoiiH for t!ie step ; why was such a 

serious departure was being made from the sot policy of the Government to 
encourage indigenous trade and venture ; what was the special reasons for over- 
looking the interests of the traders of this luovince, and whether the Government 
had invited the views of the Punjab public bodies including the Chambers of 
Commerce on this question ? 

Replying on behalf of the Develoymient Minister, Chondhri Tikaram said 
that the Government had no intention of giving anytliing in . the nature of a 
monopoly on Government account. 'J'lie arrangements contemplated l)y the Govern- 
ment would allow the existing trade agencies to function to the full extent of their 
capacity. 'J'he major portion of the commissioji W'ould go to tlie existing trading 
agencies. The arrangements Ixing made were not designed in any way to interfere 
with the existing trade channels. 

The answer evoked a barrage of supplementary questions from the Opposi- 
tion. 

Replying, the Premier aHsured the House that the Indian firms would get 
their due share, but the Goveininent coidd not discriminate against any European 
firm which had been acting as agent of the Government of India for the supply 
of wheat. 

Premier on his Delhi Speech 

t 2nd. MARCH : — “I stand by the commitments made by my predecessor, the late 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, ” declared Malik Khizi Ilyat Khan Tiieana, Premier, in the 
Assembly this afternoon, replying to the criticism of his statement at the recent Delhi 
meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim J^eague ahojjt the Sikandar-Jiniiah 
Pact. He added that he was a layman and did not wish to enter into high i)olitic8. 

vSpeaking earlier, Malik Bar (cat Ali (League), welcomed the Premier’s speech at 
the League Council meeting. The declaration contained in that speech, he said, was 
an important departure from the past. Now the Muslim League Party would enter 
into a coalition with other parties and this coalition would be called the Unionist 
Party. 

Choudhri Sumer Singh asked why Malik Barkat Ali was sitting on the Oppo- 
sition benches. 

Malik Barkat Ali replied that he did not sit with the Unionist Party 
because it did not owe allegiance to the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah, but as 
soon as the formation of the Muslim League Party was announced, he together with 
his colleagues would cross to the MiniBlerialiet benches. 

Pub. Accounts Committee Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee was placed before the House by 
the Finance Minister, Sir Manohar Lai. The Committee expressed satisfaction with 
the revenue and financial position of the province. The debt position was equally 
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Bound. The net debt which on April 1, 1940, stood at Rb. 353,700,000 rose to Rb. 
371,000,000 on Mar 31, 1941, thus addinji; Rb. 17,300,000 to the debt liability of the 
province in spite of the loan of Rb. 17,500,000 raised during the year. 

These figures demonstrate the sound financial policy which is being pursued 
by Government in systematically reducing every year part of the debt previously 
incurred. Against this net debt of Rs. 371,000,000, the capital expenditure outside 
the revenue accounts up to the end of the year 1940-41 amounted to Rs. 44,99,00,000. 

The capital expenditure is thus higher than the net indebtedness by nearly 
Rs. 80,000,000 and has to this extent been met by the Punjab Government from its 
own resources. The Punjab irrigation schemes on which by far the greatest part of 
the capital expenditure has been incurred, have shown themselves over a long series 
of years to be definitely remunerative. 

Fasting m Jail 

2.3rd. MARCH : — Munshi Harilal, M. L, A., (Congress) and another Congress 
prisoner, Sivaini Kinhan Das undertook a 21'day fast in Mianwali Jail in 
sympathy with Mr. Gandhi’s fast. ’J'his was revealed during question hours 
in the Assembly this afiernoon by Syed Awjad AH, replying on behalf of the 
Premier. 8yed Amjad Ali said that fresh and dry fruits at his own expense in 
addition to as much milk and curd as could he covered by the Government 
allowance at annas 12 pies 3, was the daily menu of Munshi Harilal during the 
period of the fast. 8wami Kishan Das iprescribed for hiniself the following scale 
of food : milk one seer, curd half seer, oranges two, and dates two chhataks. 

Byed Amjad Ali added that in view of the diet i^rescribed and consumed by 
the two detenus their health was not aflected. That was why the Government did 
not consider it necessary to issue any communique it) this respect. 

Byed Amjad Ali also informed the House that facilities in the matter of 
games were allowed to civil disobedience prisoners at their own cost. 

There is no suppression of news in the Punjab nor is there any pre-censorship 
order imposed on newspai^ers. Ibis statement was made by Syed Amjad Ali on 
behalf of the Premier replying to a question by Sardar Kapur Singh. Syed Amjad 
Ali added that the new8})a|)er8 were at liberty to coiisult the Press Adviser lor 
guidance whether the pul)licatioii of any news would amount to a prejudicial 
report. 

Restriction on the Press 

25th. MARCH :—The question of restrictions on the publication of news in 
connection with the Civil iJisobedience movement of 1942 was raised during the 
question -hour this afternoon by La la Duvi Chaiid, who asked whether the 
Government intended to remove or relax the restrictions. 

Syed Amjad AH, replying on behalf of the l‘rt‘mier, stated that the arrests 
since August 9, 1942 had been all(5Wed to be reported by the press subject to certain 
restrictions designed to ])revent such news coming from unauthorised and irrespon- 
sible sources. Bo far as the Puujab was concerned, lio factual news of importance 
had been suppressed, while Imppcuings in other parts of India, as was evident from 
newspaper reports, had received the fullest publicity. Byed Amjad Ali assur^ that 
the restrictions would be removed or relaxed as soon as it was desirable to do so. 

Answering another question, Syed Amjad Ali said that no newspaper suspend- 
ed publication in the riinjab as a result of any general order issued to the press. 

A series of questions were al8<> asked regaiaing detenus and the House was 
informed that they were receiving uniform treatment in the different jails of the 
province where they were confin^. 

After the question, the Assembly passed supplementary estimates for the 
current year (third instalment) aggregating to Rs. 2,83,330 and adjourned. 



The Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Congress Ministry having resigned in 1939, the Governors of 
Bombay, Madrai^, Behar, United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
N. W. Fr. Province assumed Administrative and Legislative powers 
assisted by advisers. The following is a summary of the Financial 
Statements for the year 1943-44: : — 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 46,000 is anticipated in the budget of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for 1943-44 published on the 17th. March 1943. 'I'he estimated 
revenue receipts are Rs. 1,769,20 lakhs and Revenue expenditure Rs. 1,768,74 lakhs. 

There have been increases in Revenue during the current year, the more sub- 
stantial being under provincial Excise Rs. 73.21 lakhs, Forest Rs. 73.67 lakhs, 
and Taxes on Income Rs. 50.60 lakhs. Increased sales of Indian -made ‘‘foreign*’ 
liquor consequent on curtailment of the import of liquor from abroad account 
for the bulk of the increase in excise revenue. The supplies of timber for the 
use of the Defence forces have been vastly extended during the course of the year, 
and the prices of forest coupes have also increased Hence the larger returns on 
this account to provincial revenues. The province gets a share of income-tax 
receipts and has stood to benefit by the general improvement in these receipts. 

The accounts of 1941-42 show that the year closed with a free cssh balance of 
Rs. 291.49 lakhs. The closing balance in the Hperial Development Fund was 
Rs. 230.37 lakhs. Apart from the cash balances there was an investment of 
Rs. 75 lakhs in long-dated securities, which the Government had made during 
the course of the year. “According to the explanatory memorandum, the accounts 
for 1941-42 show a surplus of Rs. 161.01 lakhs against the estimated budget surplus 
of Rs. 0.65 lakhs. 

The year 1942-43 which is drawing to an end, is expected to show a revenue 
surplus of Rs. 59.07 lakhs and to close with a free balance of Rs. 341.39 lakhs. 
This is on the provisional basis of the eight monthly revised estimates. On the 
same basis, the closing balance of the Special Development Fund is estimated to be 
Rs. 202.03 lakhs, after taking into account a transfer of Rs. 20 lakhs to that Fund 
during the course of the year. 

It will be recalled that, in announcing the budget proposals for the current 
year, the Government expressed its intention to start a Post-war Reconstruction 
Fund, with an initial amount of Rs. 22.40 lakhs. 3 his amount has been transferred 
to the Fund during the year, and it is not unlikely that a further amount of 
Ks. 60.53 lakhs will be added to the Fund during 1943-44. In fact, it is the 
Government’s hope to bring the total provision in the Fund to Rs. two crores by 
the end of 1943-44. 

The programme of post-war reconstruction is already the subject of careful 
investigation by the Government. It is pointed out that any programme for 
post-war reconstruction will require a financial outlay far beyond the scope of 
the annual revenue of the province. For instance, considerable amounts of money 
will be required for the renewed conservation of forests, which are now being 
heavily drawn on for Defence needs. The resettling of demobilised personnel of 
the Defence services will need funds and schemes already proposed by the Director 
of Agriculture will cost over a crore of rupees. 

During the year under review, there have been increases in expenditure under 
the head “Forest”, Rs. 38.09 lakhs and additions to the police force and other 
allied items of expenditure have caused an increase of Rs. 35.01 lakhs over the 
budgeted amount under “Police.” Un account of the prevalence of famine in the 
Bijapur District and of scarcity conditions in parts of Dbarwar, ISholapur and 
Beigaum districts, there has been an additional expenditure of Rs. 10.50 lakhs under 
famine relief. 

The current year has seen an enormous expansion of the food supply schemes 
of the Government. These are being financed by advances from provincial balances 
to be recovered by the sale of foodstuffs. At the stage of the eight-monthly 
estimates, the amount so advanced was more than three crores of rupees. 

In view of the need to build up post-war reserves the Government has decided 
that no reduction can be effected in the existing taxes, though it has at the same 
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time recognised that there need be no additional taxation in the present state of the 
finances of the province. 

The only notable increase in the next year's budget estimates of Receipts, as 
compared with the eight-monthly revised estimates for the current year, are under 
“taxes on income” (Rs. 24.00 lakhs) and ‘ Forest” (Rs. 19.B2 lakhs). It is anticipated 
that Excise revenue, the present steep rise of which is stated to be due to temporary 
factors, will in 1943-44 record a fall of Rs. ‘28.11 lakhs. 

The provision on account of dearness allowance is distributed between various 
heads of expenditure, and the total cost, at the present rates, is estimated to be 
approximately Re. 87 00 lakhs per annum, including grants-in-aid on this account 
to local bodies which adopt similar schemes of dearness allowance like that of the 
Government for their establishments. 

The estimated expenditure for the coming financial year on nation-building 
services such as Education, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Rural Development 
etc., is Rs. 404.83 lakhs. 

The Government propose, as an experimental measure, to re-equip and re- 
organise certain municipal dispensaries and convert them into “cottage hospital,” at 
a cost of Rs. 73.386. The cottage hospitals will take over from the rural practi- 
tioner such cases as cannot be treated at the patient's home and will pass on to the 
bigger hospitals at the district headquarters. To meet the acute shortage of trained 
nurses Government, as an experimental measure, propose to start a College of 
Nursing in Bombay. 

Gn the several schemes figuring in the Special Development Programme there 
is one which makes a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for measures to ameliorate the condition 
of backward classes and another of Rs. 5 lakhs for anti-erosion schemes. 


The Govt, of the United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1 943-44 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 8 lakhs is anticipated in the budget of the U. P. 
Government for 1943-44 published on the 20th. March 1943. The estimates of 
receipts and revenue expenditure for the year have been put at Rs. 2,026 and Rs. 
2,018 lakhs. In a Note, the Financial Adviser, Sir T, Sloan says it is certain that the 
close of the present year will find the Province in a souna financial position and 
the prospects for next year are equally good. The main heads are taxes on income, 
excise, forests, police, civil defence and industries. 

In the revised estimates for 1912-43 receipts have risen from Rs. 1,712 lakhs 
to Rs. 2,011 lakhs and revenue expenditure from Rs. 1,708 lakhs to Rs. 2,000 lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of Rs, 11 lakhs. Capital expenditure shows an increase of Rs. 62 
lakhs. This is due to an outlay of over Rs. 73 lakhs on the Government’s grain 
purchase and storage scheme, tinder the debt and deposit heads there has been a 
deterioration of Rs. 110 lakhs. 

Irrigation receipts are expected to reach a new high level of Rs. 227 lakts in 
the current year owing to the increase in sugarcane area and more facilities for 
inigation provided by tlie Saida Canal extension and expansion of the tube-well 
system. The debt position is practically the same as a year ago. Total liabilities are 
estimated at Rs. 3,783 lakhs at the end of the current year and Rs. 3,955 lakhs at 
the end of the budget year. 

Regarding 1943-44, under the debt and deposit heads receipts are expected to 
exceed deposits by Rs. 217 lakhs, and the result of transactions is expected to be an 
incoming of Rs. 167 lakhs and a closing balance of Rs. 229 lakhs. By the end of 
the current year Rs. 217 lakhs will have been paid into the Revenue Reserve Fund 
which was opened last year to enable Government to conserve any revenue surplus 
primarily to meet the increasing expenditure on civil defence and secondarily to 
provide money for post-war reconstruction. Government expect to put another 
Rs. 148 lakhs into the fund next year, making a total of Rs. 365 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 310 lakhs will have come from sale of equipment. Expenditure on civil defence 
in the same period is at present estimated at Rs. 235 lakhs, though it may be less. 

While the policy of the Government is to restrict new expenditure, they have 
made provision for new items of tgtal cost of Rs. 18 lakhs, which is Rs. 15 lakhs 
lees than in the current year. Rs. 6^ lakhs goes to nation -building departments 
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and Rs. 4i lakhs to police and jails. In the education department of Rs. 1.35 
lakhs, Rs. 1.06 lakhs is for girls, scheduled castes* and backward classes* education. 

Accounts for the current year show that on the receipts side there are 
substantial increases under taxes on income, namely, Rs. 35 lakhs, land revenue 
Rs. 14 lakhs, other taxes and duties Rs. i4 lakhs, irrLation Rs. 17 lakhs, adminis- 
tration of justice Re. 28 lakhs, police Rs. i9 lakhs, civil defence Rs. 35 lakhs and 
transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund Rs. 65 lakhs. On the exv>enditnre side, important 
increases are under forests Rs. 14 lakhs, jails Rs. 16 lakhs, police Rs. 51 lakhs, 
industries, Rs. 44 lakhs, civil defence Rs. 65 lakhs and transfer to the Revenue 
Reserve Fund Rs. 90 lakhs. 

The increase of Rs. 72 lakhs in excise receipts since 1940-41 is due to 3 main 
causes — (1) increase in the consumption of country liquor and drugs, (2) substitution 
of wines and spirits and malt liquor from overseas by commodities manufactured 
in India, and (3) increased demand for power alcohol. 

The account for 1941-42 shows that in revised estimates the Government 
expected a surplus of about Rs. 18 lakhs after allowing for expenditure of Rs. 75 
lakhs not included in the original budget. The actual surplus was Rs. 37 lakhs of 
which Rs. 35 lakhs was transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund and the actual 
surplus shown in the account is Rs. 2 lakhs. Revenue receipts rose from Rs. 1,434 
lakhs in the original estimates to Rs. 1,6.50 lakhs and revenue expenditure from 
Rs. 1,429 lakhs to Rs. 1,648 lakhs. . Capital expenditure at Rs. 39 lakhs was Rs. 23 
lakhs less than estimated, aud there was a deterioration of Rs. 141 lakhs under 
the debt and deposit heads. 


The Govt, of the Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The budget estimates of the C. P. and Berar Government for 1943-44 
published on the 25th. March 1943 in a Gazette Extraordinary reveal a snrpuls of 
Rs. 7,04,000. Revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 6,39,61,000 and revenue 
expenditure at Rs. 6,32.57,000. 

Estimates of both revenue and expenditure are abnormally high due to 
factors arising out of the war. Revised estimate for 1942-43 indicates a surplus 
of Rs. 14.64 lakhs as against 3.24 lakhs in the budget, d'his increase in the 
surplus is due to increase in revenue under Forests due to large orders for 
timber and other forest produce required for war purposes. On the expenditure 
side there is a large increase of Rs. 16.18 lakhs under Civil Defence as only a lump 
provision of Rs. 4 lakhs was made in the budget. 

A new feature of the budget is the creation of a post-war reconstruction 
fund which by the end of the next hnancial year will stand at Rs. 30,00,000. 

There is no fresh taxation, but taxation measures due to expire are extended 
by another year. 

A notable feature of the budget is the reduction of expenditure under Civil 
Defence from Rs. 20,18,000 to Rs. 16,86,000, showing a saving of Rs. 3.32,000 during 
the next financial year, owing to improvement in the war situation. 

Government have decided to grant free legal aid to aboriginals in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Aboriginal Tribes Enquiry Oflicer, and a beginning 
has been made by providing funds for the aboriginals of Mandla district. 

The scheme for the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural 
areas under the auspices of the All-India Hpinners Association will be continued 
and provision for grant of Rs. 12,560 to the association has been made. 


The Government of Bihar 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A surplus of Rb. 61 lakhs is estimated in the Bihar Government Budget for 
1943-44 published on the 28th. March 1943. 

The receipts for the year are estimated at Rs. 697 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs, 636 lakhs. The total revenue budgetted for 1942-43 was Rb. 603 lakhs against 
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which the revised estimates are Rs. 721 lakhs. Agaiast the total budgetted expendi- 
ture of Rs. 580 lakhs for the current year the revised estimates amount to Rs 665 
lakhs. There is nothing special in this budget except that the Government are to 
continue the Prohibition, Basic Education and the Mass Literacy schemes of the 
Congress Government. The Rural Development Department has been abolished. 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 10,05,000 is shown in the Budget Estimates for 
1943 44 of the Madras Government published on the 22nd. March 1943, receipts 
amounting to Rs. J 1,32,63,000 against expenditure of Rs. 21,22,58,000. 

There is no proposal for new taxes nor for floating loans, but the estimates 
envisage withdrawal of the usual revenue remissions for the coming year amounting 
to about Rs. 75,00,000. 

The year commences with an opening balance of Rs. 92,66,000 against a closing 
balance of Rs. 50,68,000. 

Transactions outside the Revenue Account show an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of Rs. 41,98.000. 


The Government of N. W. Fr. Province 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Budget Estimates of the NWFP Government for 1943-44 published ou 
the 22nd. March l«43 show a deficit of Rs. 7,73,000 on Revenue Account. 

The total revenue for the year is estimated at Rs. 2,06,94.000 against which 
expenditure inclusive of new items is expected to amount to Rs, 2,14,67,000. 

Formation of League Ministry 

A communique from the Government House, Peshawar, announced on the 
25tb. May 1943 that his Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint the 
following to be members of his Council ot Ministers : — 

Speaker, Information, Thic Hon’ble Khan 

The Hon'ble Sardar Bahadur Khan, Mahammad Bamin Jan, b.a., ll.b., 

B.A., LL.B. Minister for Education, 

Ministers. Parliamentary Secretaries, 

The Hon’blb Chief Minister Sardar Pir Syed Jalal Hhah, Chief Parlia- 
MohD. Aurangzeb Khan. The Hon’ble ment ary Secretary, K. S. Malik-ur- 

Bardar Bahadur Rab Khan, Nishtar, Rahman Khan, m.a. Parliamentary 

B.A., LL.B.. Finance Minister, The Secretary, Khan NasrDLLAH Khan, 

Hon’blb Babdar Ajit Singh, Minister b.a., ll.b. Parliamentary Secretary, 

P, W, D. The Hon’ble K. 8. Raja Raja Manochenr Khan, Parliament 

Abdar RehMAN Khan, Minister for j tary Secretary. 

The following communique was issued after the new ministers had taken the 
oath of office on the 25th. May : — 

“In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by sub-section 2, section 93 of 
the Government of India Act 1935, the Governor of the N.-W. F. P., by his 
proclamation made with the concurrence of the Governor-Geaeral, is pleased to 
revoke the proclamation dated November 10, 1939, as subsequently varied by the 
proclamation, dated December 2, 1939.” 

Office Of Adviser Terminated 

Another communique states that with the proclamation of the Governor, re- 
voking the proclamation under section 93 of the Government of India Act pre- 
viously in force, the office of the Adviser to the Governor held by Mr. I. G. 
Acheson, i. c. s., has been terminated. His Excellency Sir George Cunningham 
takes this opportunity to express his grateful appreciation of the valuable 
Msistance rendered to him by Mr« Acheson as Adviser. 
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The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

All India Committee — Cawnpore — Ist. January 1943 

Office-Bearers for Ensuing Year 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Cawnpore on the 
let. January 1943, Mr. F. Z). Savarkar presiding. About 150 members attended. 

^J’he Committee at the outset accepted a resolution authorising the President 
to select office-bearers for ttie next year. 

After two hours’ deliberations, the Committee approved of the names proposed 
by Mr. Bavarkar in consultation with Mahasabha leaders. 

As regards representation from the provinces of Bihar, Agra and Ondh, it 
was decided that the President should appoint arbitrators to hold fresh elections 
in these Provinces and thereafter refjresentatives will be nominated to the Working 
Committee. 

'I'hc following were selected office-bearers for the ensuing year : Dr. Shyama 
Prflssd Mukherji ( Working President ) ; Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B. G. Khaparde, 
Mr. N. C. Cbatterji, Rai Bahadur Harish Chandra ; Bhai Parmaiiand and Bir Gokul 
Chand Nanang, ( Vice-PresidentH ) ; Dr. B B. M(H^tijee and Mr. Ashiitnsh Lahiri 
(General Secretaries) ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and Mr. G. V. Kelkar, 

( Secretaries ). 

New Working Committee 

The personnel of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
anuounced to-day consisted for the present of 17 members and included one represen- 
tative of women. Represen tati^ves from the Provinces of Bihar, Agra and Oiidh 
will be nominated later. 

The following are members : Mr. S. R. Date ( Maharashtia ). Dr. Udgaonkar 
^ ( Bombay ), Mr. Madhusudan Majumdar ( Gujerat ), Mr. M. N. Ghatate ( Central 
Provinces ), Dr. Kane ( Bcrar ), Mr. R. M. Palat ( Kerala ), Mr. M. N. Mitra 
( Bengal ), Capt. Keshav Chandra ( Punjab ), IMr. Cbandrakaran Sarda ( Rajasthan ), 
Mr. T. Itam Krishna Pandey ( Mahakoshal ), Pandit Bheonath Vaidya ( Delhi ), Mr. 
D. L. Patwardhan ( Karnataka ), Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna ( Frontier ), 
Mr. P. B. Garu ( Andhra ), Mr. Ganpati ( Madras ), Mr. Bhojrai Advani ( Sindh ) 
and Srimati Janaki 15ai Joshi ( Poon%, women representative). 

Next Session in Amritsar 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha accepted the invitation 
of Capt. Kesho Chandra ( Punjab ) and resolved that the next annual session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha he held at Amritsar in the Punjab. 

Working Committee— New Delhi— 13th, & 14th. February 1943. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at the Hindu 
Mahasabha Bhaban, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Veer Savarkar on 18th. 
and I4th. February 1943. The following members were present : 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Pt. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr. M. B. Udgaonkar, 
Capt. Keshav Chandra, Sjt. Giilabchand Hirachand, Sjt. S. R. Date, Sjt. V. b! 
Gogte, Pt. Auand Priya, Lieut. D. L. Patwardhan, Bjt. Bhojraj Ajwani, Lala 
Narain Dutta, Sit, A. B. Bhide, and Pt. Bhiva Nath Vaid. 

The auditea accounts of the past year and budget for the current year were 
read and passed. 'J'he time limit of the ''Charter of Rights” sub-committee was 
extended to six months. 

( 1 ) Anxiety About Gandhi’s Fast 

Anxiety about Mahatma Gandhi’s health in view of his ‘fast was expressed in a 
resolution. The resolution proceeds 'prayerfully to wish that his spiritual strength 
will enable him to survive the ordeal.* 

“In case, however, the strain of the fast threatens to endanger his health to 
any serious extent’, says the committee, 'Government must set aside all political 
considerations and release him to save his precious life. 

“Nevertheless, the meeting notes emphatically that fasting as a political 
weapon used with a view to bringing about constitutional changes and political 
revolutions, irrespective of their innerent merits or demerits, especially under the 
political circumstances and foreign domination prevailing in India to-day, is bound 
to be futile, detrimental and suicidal. 
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“Cone^uently any move on the part of Conpreea or others to exploit this 
fact for political ende as, for example, to negotiate with the Muslim League or to 
arrive at an agreement to end the present deadlock, without consulting the Bindu 
Mahasabha and securing its agreement, would not in any case be binding on the 
Hindus. The Mahasabha desires all political organisations and the Government to 
understand that the Mahasabha will resist any encroachment on Hindu rights or 
any scheme undermining Indian integrity.” 

( 2 ) Condolence 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. H. Mahasabha, expresses 
its profound grief and offers its hearttelt coiidoknce on the unexpected death of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, the great patron of the Hindu culture and 
a prominent representative of Rajput chivalry. 

( H ) Jaipur Agitation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A. 1. H. Mahasabha offers 
its congratulations to Sbriman Beth Jugal Kishoreji Birla, Bjt. Pt. Chandra Gupta 
Vedalankar, Secretary, A. 1. H. Mahasabha, and Kr. Chand Karan ji Sliarda, who 
were deputed by the Hindu Mahasabha, and other Hindu Banghatanists such as 
Pt. Ram Chandra Bharma for having brought about the settlement of the contro- 
versy regarding the instalment of the Hindi Nagri Beript and Language as the 
Official and Court Language in the Jaipur State and ihe removal of tax on Cow- 
Grazing iif the State, and offers its giatetul thanks to His Highness the Maharaja 
for having favourably considered the reasonable and legitimate demands of the 
people of the State. 

( 4 ) Hindu Rights in Bind 

This meeting of the W. C of the A. I. H. Mahasabha, eondemns the com- 
munal policy of the Muslim League Ministers in matters of pero ral administration 
in the Province of Sind and the Services, by disiiirbing ratio of flerviccs settled by 
the Cabinet. The Committee also views with grave com ern the pro}>oflal of four 
Black Bills and calls upon the Hindus to opp ose such measures and elauses in the 
Proposed Bills as are detrimental to Hindus of the ]<r()vinee and are based on 
Communal considerations as any legislation based on Communal considerations is 
sure to lead to disastrous results. 

Working Committee — New Delhi— 0th, May lt^43 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met on the 9th. May, 1048, 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhavari, New iJelhi, under the presidentship of Mr. V. D, 
Savarkar, The following members were present : 

Shri Ashutosh Lahiry, Kr. Chand Karanji Sharda, Pt. Anand Priyau, Pt. 
Ram Krishana Pandey, Lt. 1). L. Patvvaidhan, Shri A, S. Fknde, Dr. M. H. 
Udgaonkar, Dr. S. K. Kane, Shri R. M. Palat, Capt. Keshab Chandraji, Mrs. 
Jankibai Joshi, Dr. P. V. Naidu, Shri Anang Mohan Dam, R B. Harish Chandraji, 
Shri G. V. Ketkar, Shri V. B, Gogte, Pt. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, L. Narain Dattaji, Shri B. Q. Khaparde. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

South African Anti-Indian Legislation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the Anti-Indian legislation passed by the South APricatj Government 
in Natal without paying any heed to all India protests to the contrary, and urges 
upon the Government of India to realise that discriminatory legislation of this 
type in the British Commonwealth should be stopped by the British Government 
and that the Indian Government should immediately adopt retaliatory legislation, 
and that the High Commissioner stationed there be recalled and that exports of 
jute, cloth and foodstuffs to that country be forthwith stopped in accordance 
with Reciprocity Act. 

Mover, Shri R. B, Haris Chandra,— Supporter, Shri Dr. P. K. Naidu, 

(Passed unanimously). 

Mahasabha Accounts In Banks 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha authoriaes 
L. Narain Dattojee, Treasurer, Hindu Mahasabha to open and operate upon the 
Hindu Mahasabha accounts in the Central Bank of India Ltd., Delhi, and the 
Punjab National Bank Ltd., New Delhi. 

Moved from the chair^ (Passed unanimously), 
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Civil Suit Expenses Sanctioned 

This meeting of the Working Committee sanctions all expenses that have 
been incurred in connection with the civil suit to be filed in pursuance of the 
resolution No. 5 dated, I3th February, 1943 and authorises all other expenses to be 
incurred in that connection. 

Moved from the chair, (Passed unanimously). 

Mahila Conference 

This meeting of the Working Committee resolves that in view of the 
resolution No. 6, passed in the last All-India Hindu Conference at Cawnpore, 
for holding the session of All-India Hindu Women’s Conference with that oi the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha every year, this committee urges upon all the 
provincial Hindu Babhas that in order to make this Hindu Women’s Conference 
representative, they should start the Hindu Mahila Babha organisation in their 
Provinces subject to the condition that members of this organisation should also 
be members of Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mover, Mrs. Janhihai Joshi, Bupporter, Mr. Chandra Karanjee Sharda^ (Passed 
unanimously). 

Action Against Raja M. 1). Seth 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha feels that 
the recent speeches of Raja Mahcshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, at the Jwalapur 
Hindu Conference and elsewhere, while going beyond the legitimate liberties allowed 
to a dissenting member in a democratic political organisation, to express his 
views, has miHrepresented the resolutions and (he leadership of the Sabha 
which is calculated to harm the prestige of the Hindu Mahasabha. This 
meeting of the Working Committee, therefore, aulliorises the President to call 
for an explanation from the Raja Sahib with regard to this matter and take such 
further action as he may deem fit. 

Mover, Dr. M. B. £/c/paon/car.— Supporter, Lt. D. L. Patwardhan, 15 voted for 
the Resolution and 2 against it, 1 non-voting). 

Shri. Ashutosh Lahiry then explained the Bengal situation and it was decided 
that a draft resolution should be placed before the Working Committee meeting 
at 10 A. M. next day. 

The President then announced the formation of Orissa Provincial Hindu 
Sabha and the atfiliatiou fee having been paid it was decided that it is affiliated 
to the Mahasabha. Ihe meeting was then adjourned for 10th May, 1943. 

Working Committee— New Delhi — 10th. May 1943 

The adjourned nieeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was held on the 10th May, 1943, 

Pt. Nxlkanta Das was piesent by the special permission of the president. 

The following resolutions were passed after free discussion. 

Mekger of Hindus in Muslim States 

This meeting of the Working Committee resolves that in the new scheme 
of merging smaller principalities into larger States particularly in Gujrat and 
Kathiawar, certain Hindu I'aluqdurs and Hindu territories have been put under 
the rule of Nawabs of Junagadh and Radbanpur, who are notorious for their 
communal rule, for instance, in Junagadh the Muslims have been given 
50 per cent representation in services when they are only 8 per cent of the 
population. Ibis meeting of the Working Committee urges upon the Crown 
Representative to put the Hindu States and teiritoiies under (he Hindu Princes 
instead of the Mohammedan rule who have no affinity with them and accordance to 
the principle laid down by the Crown Representative himself. 

Mover, Pt. Anand Priyaji, Supporter, Shri V, B, Oogte, ( Passed unanimously). 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 

This meeting of the Working Committee is of opinion that the consideration 
of the Bill to amend and codify (he Hindu Law relating to intestate succession, 
which has been introduetd in the Central Legislative Assembly should be postponed 
till after the war, in view of the following reasons amongst others : — 

(I) That it involves revolutionary changes in the rights of succession to property, 

(II) That in the present disturbed condition of the country various provisions 
of the Bill could not receive proper consideration from the different sections of the 
public. 
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(III) That it has been adversely criticised by a number of provincial Govern- 
ments, High Court Judges and other Judges, Hindu leaders and representative 
bodies, and 

(tV) That in view of the fact that the representative Hindu element is not 
present in the Central legislature. Mover — Mrs. Jatikibai Joshi, — Supporter — Shri 
Anang Mohan Dam. ( Passed unanimously ). 

Agra, Oddh and Bihar Awards Ratified 

This meeting of the Working Committee ratifies the awards of Dr. B. 8. 
Moonje for settling the disputes of the Agra and Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabhas 
and of Pt. Rama Krishna Pandey in settling the dispute of the province of Bihar. 

{ Passed unanimously ). 

Pt. Neelkanth Das Taken on the Working Committee 

It is hereby resolved that Pt. Neelkanth Das be taken on the Working 
Committee as a representative from the Province of Orissa and this will take 
effect from today’s proceedings of the Working Committee. —Moved from the 
chair, — ( Passed unanimously ). 

Resolution on Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha condemns the action of 
the Governor of Bengal in securing the resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq in spite of 
the fact that he poBBessed a clear majority in the Legislative Assembly, at the time, 
and in installing Sir Nazimuddin into power by questionable tactics, and contrary 
to all constitutional practice. 

^'he Committee notes that the Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly 
were willing to co-operate on the basis of an agreed programme in the formation 
of an All-Party ministry which was the ostensible plea of His Excellency the 
Governor in securing the resignation ot Mr. Fazlul Huq, but that nevertheless 
the leader of the Muslim League was allowed to form the ministry without 
including any representative Hindu in the new cabinet. 

The Committee deplores the conduct of the three ministers who were mainly 
instrumental in establishing the Muslim League Ministry against the decisive 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of Hindu members of the legislature. 
— Mover. Hhri Ashuioi^h Lahiri, — Supporter, <SVirt I'. B. Qogte, (IG voted for the 
resolution and 1 against it and 2 non-voting ). 

XL Muslim League Activities 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha notes with 
satisfaction that the president of the Muslim League made no reference to Hindu 
Mahasabha which was a sure indication of the full consciousness of the firm and 
clear cut ideas and attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha which was characterised by 
him as ‘‘an absolutely incorrigible and a hopeless body” on the question of 
Pakistan. The fact that he invited a letter from either Gandhiji or Congress, is 
suggestive of his expectation of a favourable response from quarters from which 
wellknown ”P. S.” letter in which Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy that he was ready 
to agree to a cent per cent transfer of Governmental power to the League emanated. 
Past experiences of his dealings with the Congress and Gandhiji’s attitude 
exhibited in his ‘‘blank cheque” perhaps justified his expectations from a body 
which resents to be called “Hindu.” The Hindu Mahasabha realises that under 
the ciroumstances they may have to meet and fight the danger of Pakistan single 
handed, and urges upon all Hindu brethren to prepare and be ready for the same. 
One of the remedies, amongst others, is to elect none but a sworn Hindu to all 
representative bodies. 

This meeting further wishes to bring to the notice of the Local and Central 
Governments that in case they continue to show the indifference they have done so 
far towards the irresponsible and violent communal utterances of the leaders of the 
Muslim League, misapprehensions and misunderstandings are likely to grow in the 
public mind, which may not be conducive to public peace, since such violent 
language as has been used recently from the Muslim League plaifrom lends itself 
to the interpretation of being a direct challenge to both the traditional patience and 
bravery of the Hindus. —Mover, bhri. B, 6r. Khaparde, — 8uppo*ter, Dr. P. V, 
Naidu ( 16 voted for it, 1 against it, 1 non-voting ). 

Intensive Programme 

The Working Committee after deliberations evolved an intensive programme 
of constructive work in order to enable the Hindus to face anti-Hindu aggreBsion 
whether from the outside or from inside. , ^ ^ u - 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Chair* 



Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 

Annual Session — Lyallpur — 30th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference opened at Lyallpur on the 80th. 
April 1943 in a tastefully decorated pandal. Prominent among those sitting on the 
dais were Dr. B. S. Moonje, Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna, Sir Gokulchand 
Karang, Raja Narendranath and Mr. Ooswami Ganesh Dutt. A big map of 
“Akhand Hindustan” hung outside the pandal. 

Raja Narendranath, inaugurating the Conference, vigorously opposed Pakistan, 
which, in his opinion, might lead to civil war. He urged the organisation of Hindu 
Sabbas in every town and village in the Punjab, 

We are now in the midst of a world-crisis and whatever the protagonists of 
a tottering imperial power may say, exploitation of the kind that we have suffered 
from for a century and a half will no longer be tolerated in the new world, to be 
born out of the present chaos and conflict,” observed Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee 
in the course of his presidential address. 

“A gigantic work of social reconstruction,” continued Dr. Mookerjee, “awaits 
us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new race 
consciousness which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and village and 
let every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare and 
defend any unjust aggression on his rights and privileges.” 

In extending felicitation and good wishes of bis province to all, Dr. Mookerjee 
said : “Though Bengal and the Punjab are separated from each other by more 
than 1,000 miles the problems facing the Hindus in both the provinces are remark- 
ably similar. It is of paramount importance that they should jointly endeavour to 
face them and solve them consistently with their own welfare and the advancement 
of the country as a whole. While there will be problems in each provincial sphere 
peculiar to itself there must be an all-pervading sense of unity among Hindus of 
all classes throughout India, for only thus can we hope to fight successfully those 
reactionary elements who are out to keep India in perpetual slavery.” 

No More Platitudes 

Referring to the international situation, the speaker maintained that if the 
object of the Allied Powers in carrying on the present deadly struggle was to free 
the world from the tyranny of unjust domination, they had every justification in 
asking them, and especially the power that rules over India, to apply this noble 
principle to the case of India herself. 

"Once India gets a free status subject to such transitory arrangements that 
may be agreed to for secuiiug satisfactory war operations based on a common 
policy the entire approach to the problem will undergo a tremendous change. Our 
past experiences inanifestly direct us to the conclusion that our masters have little 
desire to part with power. 

“The history of In do- British relationship has been one of forgotten and broken 
pledges, followed by a systematic policy of ‘‘divide and rule” and a rigorous appli- 
cation of administrative safeguards which have reduced thei constitution to a 
mockery. India’s confidence can no longer be won by words and platitudes.” 

Pakistan Opposed 

Dealing with the two-nations theory, Dr. Mookerjee said : “We have made it 
clear beyond dispute that a division of India is no solution of India’s communal 
problem. Financially, it is unworkable. Economically, it is disastrous. Politically 
it is ruinous for India as a whole.” 

“It is not on the ground of sentiment alone or merely as Hindus that we are 
opposed to the vivisection of India. We condemn it as it offers no solution for 
lasting communal peace and understanding. There can be no compromise on this 
iBBue. 

“In spite bf diversities peculiar to India there is a commonness of aim of 
thought and outlook, strengthened by economic interdependence and by time- 
bonoured cultural contaots which we can never permit to be weakened. Let the 
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proviDces, with their boandariee redistributed by agreement, if ueoessary, retnia 
luUeet possible autonomy; let Muslims develop themselves and their culture in their 
own zones, subject to lull and equal rights of citizenship enjoyed by minorities 
residing therein. 

“But there must be a strong representative Central Government responsible for 
the welfare of India as such, controlling such essential subjects as Defence, Foreign 
Relations, Customs, Currency, Communications and Array. For each such para- 
mount subject there must be a central policy affecting the welfare not of Hindus* 
Muslims, Sikhs and Parsees as such but of India as a whole.” 

Call For Unity 

While inviting all “to stand united for the safety and integrity of our ‘ 
common motherland,” Dr. Mookerjee observed : “If once the Congress, the Ijcague, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and other important elements join hands for facing the 
common crisis that threatens Ii^dia’s welfare, without being called upon to forego 
any valued principles that each holds dear and sacred, if each makes an open 
declaration that there will be a genuine endeavour on the part of all to come to an 
agreement at the end of the war and before the new Constitution is framed, if once 
this approach is made to the Indian problem, the solution will be easy one. 

“We have declared times without number that the future constitution of India 
must safeguard the religious and cultural rights of all communities, major and 
minor. As regards political rights the major community will not ask for itself any 
special privilege and will accept equal and common citizenship.” 

Answering the question why the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to function 
as a separate organisation, the speaker said: “There are many problems affecting 
Hindus who are already torn into divisions and subdivisions, whict have to be 
boldly faced in order to maintain its social solidarity. It will be the greatest 
blunder if the Mahasabha remains occupied only with political problems. 

‘Tt is necessary that there must exist a political organisation in India, which 
will remain loyal to the nationalist ideology for which Hindus have lived and died 
for generations, will genuiuely foster communal peace and harmony but at the same 
time will have the courage and capacity to protect the legitimate rights and aspira- 
tions of Hindus whenever there is an attempt to encroach on them or to surrender 
them for false political expediency. 8o long as political rights are made to depend 
by the decree of our rulers on religious consideration, Hindus for their sheer exis- 
tence must have a well-disciplined and well-organised party of their own. ^'he 

expression “Hindu” must be interpreted in the most liberal sense including all 
who are born in this country professing different Indian religions or faiths, and 
regarding India as their holy Fatherland. 

“It is only when Hindus and Muslims will stand together, strong, fearless 
and well-trained both understanding each other^s point of view and realising that it 
is not Hindusthan or Pakistan they now live in, but Englishthan in the truest 

sense of the word, they will then unite for the attainment of their country’s 
freedom.” 

Alluding to the Punjab, Dr. Mukherjee said : 

“1 appeal to the Hindus of the Punjab to stand united. I specially plead 
with all my earnestness for a complete and permanent understanding between the 
Bikhs and the Hindus of this province. 1 shall not take upon myself the 

responsibility of comparing Sikhism with Hinduism. Sikhism came with a new 
message, but when the first shock was over, thoughtful men could see that its 
newness consisted not in the newness of its fundamental doctrines but in the 
newness of its emphasis. Indeed it can he safely asserted that of the various 
features of Sikhism, taken separately, there are not many which we do not come 
across in the past history of Hinduism. What Guru Nanaka did was that he 
selected certain aspects and put an almost exclusive emphasis on them with the 
result that the whole, as it emerged, appeared more or less new. It was not, 
however, a purely religious movement. It was also a movement for Bocial 
regeneration and uplift. Let us recall in no faltering terms that in most cases Uie 
Sikhs and the Hindus were the oppressed at the bands of a common oppressor and 
in peace and adversity both remained tied to each other. 

Crisis That Faces Punjab 

“To day the crisis that faces the Punjab can be solved in a manner wh}ch yfill 
redound to the welfare of the province and advance the prestige and self-respect of 
India, if the Hindus remain united and there is complete co-operation between the 
Hindus and the Bikhs. This will also pave the way for a real and honourable 
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underetftndiag with the Maslims which will not be unfair to them and will not at 
the same time lower the fla^? of Indian unity and liberty. I have no desire to refer 
in my speech to the various proposals which have from time to time been made by 
one party and another. I plead for a dispassionate and impartial survey of the 
conflicting schemes by chosen representatives of each community so that we may 
understand each other’s point of view and stand united for our common good. Our 
enemies want that we may be divided and we must resist this by all possible means. 

The Cause op Hindus 

“What the Hindus need most to-day is a burning faith in the justice of their 
cause. Their cause is not sectarian or communal. Their cause is that of Indian 
liberty itself. They form about three-fourth of India’s vast population. The main 
responsibility for winning and retaining India’s freedom must ultimately rest on 
them. But the task will be easier, if they can work with the co-operation of all 
other communities in India. 

“In any event during this crisis the task of mobilising the Hindu masses must 
go ahead irrespective of all obstacles. The gigantic work of social reconstruction 
awaits us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new 
race consciousness which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and orgatnsation be carried to the distant town and village and let 
every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare and defend 
any unjust aggression on his rights and privileges. Freedom will not come as a 
boon from above. It will have to be taken from unwilling hands as a result of active 
and vigorous preparation. It will not come unless each of the Indian provinces 
proceed with the task of reconstruction, consistent with an All-India ideal. To-day 
the power that we enjoy in constitutional spheres constantly reminds us of the 
pitiable state of puppet Governments set up in territories now under the control of 
the Axis Powers. Here the external manifestations may be less barbarous but it is 
the heart of an agonised and enchained India that feebly beats within the frame- 
work of the Indian Administration hammered by the iron hands of an outside 
Authority. Let some Indian representatives, loyal to the national cause, keep the 
Constitutional Circus going, if necessary. But the real work lies outside the 
Legislature and among the teeming millions of India’s oppressed and down-trodden 
population.” 

Concluding Dr. Mookerjee said : With a firm faith in the supreme righteousness 
of our cause let the soldiers of an unarmed and emasculated India march along the 
road full of thorns, pit-falls and obstacles that leads to the paradise of Indian freedom. 
The struggle of a subj.'ct country may not always meet with quick and complete success 
but only weeklings will brand it as a failure and decry further advances. Let as 
take stock of the achievements that we claim to be our own and mould our desti- 
nies on a pattern consistent with our highest traditions. In a spirit of dauntless- 
ness let us proceed along the path of duty and service, asking for the co-operation 
of all who believe in our cause irrespective of race, creed or community and contri- 
bute our humble share in the building of a free and united India.” 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — Lyallpur— Ist. May 1943 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The Conference at its second sitting to-night passed a resolution demanding the 
immediate release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders in order to cieate 
confidence in the minds of the people and to enable the leaders of various political 
parties to confer together. 

Moving the resolution, Dr, B. S, Moonje said that Hindus should be ready to 
face the threats of Mr. Jinnah. Hindus were not concerned if Mr. Jinnah wanted to 
fight the British Government but in case be attempted to give efiect to his threats 
to Hindus he ought to know that Hindus were prepared to defend their hearths 
and homes. He appealed to the Hindus to join the army to keep up their strength 
in the army which might be a decisive factor. 

Sardar Sant Singh, m.l. A., ( Central ), seconded the resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, who recently returned from America 
referred to the last part of the resolution, and said that America had great respect 
and sympathy for India but since the launching of the civil disobedience in August, 
1942, the situation had changed. The place of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
had been taken by Mr. Jinnah and the League in the American Press. The Hindus 
were now being considered as rebels. The Bai Bahadur emphasised the necessity 
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of establishiap; a Hindu organisation in America to put forth their true case before 
tne American public and the press. 

rj ^ conference also adopted a resolution relating; to the orKanisation of Hindu 
b^bhas in the province. The resolution was moved by Sir Ookul Chand Narang 
and seconded by Capt. Keshah Chander and (loswami Ganesh Dutt. 

Ihe fourth resolution rec()t:nises th(‘ imperative neceHsity of solidarity and 
consolidation of the Hindus and Sikhs and views with disapproval any movement 
regarding the partition of Punpib or any other scheme which may leaa to dishar- 
mony between the Hindus and bikhs or any section of them. 

A resolution passed by the Oonference enipoweied the President to nominate a 
cornraittee of five members to take steps to consolidate the Hindus of the Punjab 
under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha and to organise ths Hindus in the 
Province. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions- 3rd. Day— Lyallpur — 2nd. May 1948 

Opposition to Pakistan 

Moving a resolution oppo^^ing Pakistan, Rai Pahadiir Mehrchand Khanna 
( Frontier ), said that he diil not oppose tiic i)iinciplc of right of self-determination 
provided it was ap])licahlc to all (‘omnuinoit s and not to oni' particular community. 
No other nation, he added, could ever agr^e to divide their country. He asked 
Mr. Jinnah if he was prcjiared to allow divinion of Kgypt into ‘ Muslim Egypt” 
and “Pope-Egypt”. d'he speaker was sure that IMr. .linnah would never agree to 
such a proposal. If that was ihc case . why was Mr. Jinnah pressing for the 
viviseclion of India ? Mr. Jinnah was gi\ ing tlire .is of “blood, strife and misery” 
but the Hindufi, he pointed out, were not ..tisiid of sncii tlu’cats. Ooiicluding, the 
Rai Bahadur warn-d the British Government that ih(3 Hindus were fully prepared 
to resist any attempt at dividing their motherland. 

Sir Qokul Chiind Narana^ supporting the resohition, said that the Congress 
was adopting a policy of apvteasenient towards Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim fjeague. 
In his O[)iniou, this policy of the Congress was responsible for the demand for 
Pakistan. He, however, was eonviiunil that the dream of Pakistan would never 
materialise and there would inner be a Pakistan in his opinion. Mr. Jinnah was 
])utting forth the demand of I'akistan in order to foreo Hindus to give Muslims 
fifty per cent representation in the Central Government. 8ir Gokul exhorted the 
Hindus that tliey would never agree to give w'cightage to the Muslims in the 
Centre. If any weightage was given the Hiinlus wotdd be reduced to a minority 
which in his opinion would be a diath knell to tlio Hindus. 

The resolution which was further BU'fpoiled by Goswauii Ganesh Dutt was 
carried amid shouts of “Akhand Hindusthau.” 

Two other resolutions jiassed by the Conference disapproved of the scheme 
of ‘‘Azad Punjab” and criticised the Unionist Government for enacting “discrimina- 
tory measures calculated to seriously aflect their economic and cultural interest 
in various ways.” 

Dr. MukuerjPs Appeal to Punjab 

In his concluding remarks. Dr\ S. P. Mukherji thanked the people of the 
Punjab for the warm-liearted welcome accorded to him. He said that he was 
going back with a new message from the Punjab to his Province and the rest 
of India. Ihat message was that the Punjab of Lala Lajpat Rai was not dead 
but was fully prepared te defend any attack on the liberty and honour of its people. 

Speaking on the resolutions passed at the conference, Dr. Mukherji said that 
BO far as the general condition in the country was concerned he was sure that 
no object could be served by sending petitions to the Viceroy but freedom would 
have to be won by Indians in India without outside help. He complained that 
systematic propaganda was being carried out in America to lower the prestige of 
the Indian flag of liberty. He warned American correspondents in India that if 
they wanted to remain in India as exponents of democracy they should not take 
sides but present true facts about India to their countrymen. 

Referring to the Pakistan lesolution. Dr. Mukherji said that the cry of 
Pakistan was raised from the Punjab. Therefore the graveyard of Pakistan must 
be found in the Punjab. It was up to the people of the Punjab who believed 
in the dignity of their country that the monster of Pakistan should not be allowed 
to go any further. 



The All India Muslim League 

Mr. Jtnnah’g Reiteration of Pakistan Demand 

“The key to resolvinfi; tlie present deadlock primarily rests with Mr. Oandhi 
and the Congress leaders. If they show real and genuine desire, it is possible to 
solve the problem,” declared Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the AllTndia Muslim 
League, replying to the numerous suggestions made that Mr. Jinnah holds the key 
for resolving the deadlock. Mr. Jinnah was addressing a meeting of the Muslim 
Federation at Bombay on the 24th. January 1943. 

“It is suggested,” observed Mr. Jinnah, “that the Muslim League and I, as 
its President, should take the initiative to get the Congress leaders released from 
jail. It is flattering and complimentary to me, but let us examine the situation in 
the country.” Mr. Jinnah recalled the Congress resolution of August 8th. last and 
the attitude which the Congress had adopted daring the last two decades towards 
Indian freedom. As late as 1912, Mr. Oandhi had said, “8o long as there is no 
workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be a party to it.” On another 
occasion, Mr. Gandhi had said that a mass movement during the war, without 
communal settlement, would had U) a civil war and would be an invitation to 
suicide. Mr. Oandhi hud emphasised that indei)endence could never be achieved 
without a Hindu-Mufeilim Agreement. 

CoNGHESB Resolution Chiticised 

The next question was, Mr. Jinnah continued, why suddenly Mr. Oandhi and 
the Congress had adopted a policy which culminated \u that resolution of August 
8, 1942. 'The policy of independence first and Hindu-Muslim settlement afterwards 
and the adoption of the slogan of “Quit India” agaiTJSt the British was a sudden, 
complete and a revolutionary change and an unprecedented somersault. This policy 
had naturally resulted in the British Government adopting their policy against 
the Congress mass civil disobedience. 

“Do the Congress or Mr. Oandhi or other Hindu leaders think that they can 
achieve the independenc.e of India without an agreement with the Muslim League ?” 
asked Mr, Jinnah, and cotitinned : “ rhe policy adoj)ted — as has been stated by Mr. 
Oandhi — is a suicidal policy. May be, that the Mnssalmans are numerically one- 
fourth. But you cannot always go by counting heads. The Muslims are a very 
powerful nation in this sub-continent. The attitude of the CougreBS leaders is 
quite clear. Mr. Oandhi and the Congress think that they are strong enough to compel 
the British Government to surrender and submit to their demands at the sacrifice 
of the vital and paramount interests of Muslim India. Ignoring the Muslim 
League could have no other meaning.” 

Mauasabha Attitude 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent resolution adopted by 
the Hindu Mahasahha at Cawnpore and said : “Idie Mahasabha, which is a 
counterpart of the Congress, makes no bones about it. They say, “We are going 
to get the freedom and independence of India with you, if you like, and without 
you if you won’t come.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the parties concerned, apart from ignoring 
the Muslim League, were attempting to coerce and intimidate the British Govern- 
ment with threat of dire consequences. He asserted that the hundred million 
Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and would never submit to be at the mercy of 
a Hindu Raj. 

Mr. Jinnah continued, “On the contrary, the decision of the Mahasabha would 
only give a handle to British diehards to use the unanswerable argument that ‘we 
can do nothing if there is no agreement among the major parties.’ Supposing the 
Congress succeeded or that the British Government quitted India and according to 
the conception of the Congress, India became independent, Mr. Jinnah asked 
whether the Congress would be able to retain the freedom of the sub-continent. It 
was obvious that Muslim-India would never submit to a Hindu Raj and the 
result would only be anarchy and chaos. 

Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that after the British leave they might come 
to a settlement or they might not, and further stated that there might even be 
Woodshed and civil war. It was- therefore difficult for one to understand and 
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follow the policy of the Congress or that of the Hindu Mahasabha. But there 
were newspapers that kept on writing and made suggestions that some sort of a 
compromise should be effected. Several other suggestions and proposals had 
emanated from various other quarters also. They clearly showed that they did not 
believe in the ‘Quit India’ policy. What they wanted was compromise, compromise 
not with the Muslims, but compromise with the British Government. ‘I'hey wanted 
the British in this country, though that was not their onicial policy. They were 
not for immediate independence or for “Quit India” but for the establishment of 
some sort of Government which would enable the Hindus to dominate and strangle 
the Muslims gradually under the aegis of the British. 

Mr. Jinnah characterised such dreams as mere “moonshine” and asked 
whether the British Government were going to put “Oatidhi and Nehru on the 
gadi of the Government of this subcontinent to dominate over the Muslima and 
others with the help of the British bayonet. If the (Jong i css and the Hindu leaders 
sincerely wish for the freedom and independence of both the nations, Hindus 
and Muslims, then there is no other way except to agree to the Pakisthau scheme. 
If the Congress continues to talk of Akhand llindiistan and a United India, 
the prospect is continuation of slavery for all.” Mr. Jinnah asserted that “Akhand 
Hindustan” meant, as had been made clear by the Mahasabha Kesolntion passed 
at Oawnpore, complete domination by the Hindus. 

Reply To Mr. Amery 

Once again, referring to the suggestion that the League should take the 
initiative in solving the deadlock in India, Mr. Jinnah said that in this connection 
the reac^tion of the British should be studied. Me read out extracts from Mr. 

^ Amery*s recent speech and said : ‘ Mr. Amery has made a discovery of a historical 

nature and has been studying the pal tern of Akbar’s Government for the post-war 
reconstruction of India. The British Government in India, too, is constituted like 
Akbar’s Government. Akbar hud Hindu Ministers and Muslim Ministers. Akbar 
knew he had to rule over both. He was eminently concerned with his own 
autocratic rule and that was no rule at all. He went as far as he can })lacAting the 
Hindus at one time and placating the Muslims at another. Tie nominated his 
own Ministers from different nationalities for civil and military administration. 
The Hindus were never reconciled to his rule, and when there was any trouble 
either with the Hindus or with the Muslims, Akbar did his job wlietber through his 
Muslim or Hindu Ministers d'hat is the system of government which is sought to 
be perpetuated in this country. United India means that so far as the people are 
concerned they have no voice and it is the rulers who who will rule by manoeuvring. 
It is that system which the British Government in India is following and desires 
to continue, 'The present Executive Council of the Viceroy is on the same pattern 
as that of Akbar’s. There are Muslims, Hindus, Farsis, and the Hikhs, all 
nominated by the Vicerory to this job.” 

Referring to H. E. the Viceroy’s speech at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta. Mr. Jinnah said : “While Mr. Amery was engaged in 

research of Indian history and preached united India, we find that the Viceroy 
Lord Idnlithgow has suddenly discovered, almost seven years after his stay here, 
that India is geographically one. What does this indicate to any intelligent man ? 
The Hindu Mahasabha by its Akand Hindustan resolution, which it adopted at 
CawnporO) has made a new year present to the British diehards”. 

“No Sign of Change of Heart in Congress” 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Jinnah asked how he could resolve the deadlock. 
There had been no* evidence of a change of attitude on the part of the CongreBB 
since August 8th. Though many Congressmen were in jail, yet all Congressmen 
were not in jail, and “the Hindu Press was not in jail.” So far, there 

was not any sign of any change of heart. There had been no great 
proposal except rigid adherence to the position that the Congress has taken 
up by the resolution of August 8 and which has been endorsed in a 
most aggressive form by the Hindu Mahasabha.” “Is there no body of men with 
a clear head, a body of Hindu opinion with sanction behind them, who have 

a proposal for the solution of the present deadlock ? Is there any body of opinion 

which can give some assurance — and which has some sanction and authority 
behind any definite proposal it makes— of a change of heart and a change of 
attitude and desire to negotiate and come to a settlement with Muslim India 
and the Muslim League ?” asked Mr. Jinnah. ""If you analyse the 
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position,” he added, you will find that the key to resolving the present 
deadlock is in the hands of Mr. Oandhi and the Congress by evincing a real and 
genuine desire for a change. Otherwise, the great authority attributed to me is 
merely in the nature of a compliment. I did not have the power to put them in 
jail, and how can I have the power to open the jail gates ? 

After reiterating the Muslim League demand for Pakisthan, Mr. Jinnah 
advised Muslim students, without in any way sacrificing their studies, which 
were absolutely necessary, to engage themselves in social work amongst 
Mussalmans during their vacation. He also advised them to study the state of 
affairs in India and abroad. 

Dr. Latif Criticises League Attitude 

Dr. Ahdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), author of the Pakistan Scheme, 
blames the League President, Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah and a])peals for contact- 
ing Congress Leaders in a statement issued to the Press on the 8rd. February 
1943 : The following is the text : — 

“Yesterday the Muslim League appeared to hold a key position in Indian 
politics. But how does it stand to-day ? 

Mr. Jinnah in his latest utterances at Bombay complains that the key has 
passed on to other hands. If that is so, who is responsible for it ? 

“Several opportunities did present themselves to the League last year to take the 
lead in improving the situation ; but one by one they were thrown away in sheer 
petulence. 

“Its supreme moment came when during the first week of August last, the 
Congress, at my instance, clarified its attitude ‘vis-a-vis’ “Pakistan”. It was an 
earnest attempt to placate the Muslim League. ’I’lie Congress held out the largest 
measures of autononiy to units, residuary powers and even tne right of secession. 
All that argued sovereign status to units including Pakistan areas. 

“The Congress also looked forward to the opening of formal negotiations with 
the League to afford furtlier clarification of its attitude, if necessary. But Mr. 
Jinnah would not appreciate the move. 

“Instead, he stiffened his intransigent attitude by coming upon the British 
Government on the one hand and Indian political parties on the other, first to 
guarantee an undefined Pakistan before he would entertain proposals from them 
for the formation of an interim Provincial Government to rally the people for the 
defence of the country, 

“What was the response ? The Congress Executive was by now in jail and 
could not speak. 

“The Mahasabha at first did try mnke overtures, but soon realized that counter- 
intransigence was the only answer to Mr. Jinnah. 

“The leader of the Depressed Classes, Dr. Ambedkar refused to involve him- 
self in what he considered a mere personal feud between Mr, Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi. 

‘ Even Mr. Raiagoi)alachari forsook Mr. Jinnah in despair ; while Sir C. P. 
Bamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in what he considered the abiding interests 
of Indian States, was not prepared to understand him. 

“From the British side also nothing encouraging came forth. The Viceroy 
gave Mr. Jinnah a cold shoulder and friend Mr. Amery, forgetting every 
promise made in the past, seriously put the question to himself whether Akbar'e 
plan of administration would not suit future India. 

“On the top of all this, the 'J urkish Mission chose to administer a ‘coup de grace^ 
to all expectations of active sympathy from independent Muslim countries by making 
it clear in their reply to the League Secretary’s address that Turkey was not 
interested in the domestic squabbles of India such as Pakistan. 

C. K.> New Offer 

“This is the position to which the League has now been reduced. To disturb 
its equanimity still further and complicate the situation, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
has evolved a new technique to hoist the League with its own petard. “Have your 
pound of flesh,” says he in effect to Mr. Jinnah, a tiny lump to the West of Lahore 
and a tiny lump round about Dacca and Mymensingb, poverty stricken patches. That 
is the utmost that you can have in terms of your Pakistan resolution and your 
creed. Have it. It will be a good riddance for us ; for then, we Hindus, shall be 
free to have a strong Central Parliamentary Executive for the rest of India, a single 
party Government under whose dispensation your Muslim minorities shall have 
to live/' 
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Angularities Must Go 

“How does all that strike Mr. Jinnah ? Will he, for a moment, think that he 
is simply eddying about in blind uncertainty obsessed with meaningless egoism ? 
The Muslim League on his account is still a concern of the easy going — oi those 
who would lie in ambush to pounce upon gains gathered by others.” 

Council Meeting — Resolutions — New Delhi— 7th. March 1943 

Mr. Jinnah Elected President 

At the session of the All-India Muslim League Council held at New Delhi 
on the 7th. March 1943, the Secretary of the League announced amidst cheers, 
that all provincial Leagues had unanimously recommended Mr. Jinnah’s name 
for the presidentship. 

Prominent among those present were Nawah Mohd. Ismail, Choudhry Khali- 
quzzaman, Lt -Col. Khizar Hayat Khan, Mr. Abdul Haye, the Nawab of Mamdot, 
Begum Aizaz- Rasul, Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Yamin Khan, Mr. Hossain 
Imam, Mr. Yusuf Haroon and Moulvi Abdul Ghani. 

Sind Pakistan Resolution Approved 

The Council adopted a resolution approving the decision of the Sind Assembly, 
endorsing the Pakistan resolution of the Lahore session or the All- India Muslim 
League. I'he Council felt confident that other Muslim majority provinces would 
follow Sind’s lead. The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, m.l.a, 
(Central). 

Punjab Ministry Formation Discussed 

The position of Muslim members of the Punjal) Assembly in relation to the 
League was explained by the Punjab Premier, Lt.-Ck)l. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, 
speaking on a resolution moved by Maulana Abdul Hamid Badauni, to the effect 
that these Muslim members should form a Muslim League Party as soon as 
practicable and in accordance with the League policy. 

The Punjab Premier pointed out that the resolution was unnecessary as a 
Muslim League Party existed under the terms of the Hikandar-Jinnah Pact. He did 
not wish to enter into a controversy whether this Party had been working as 
efficiently as was expected of it, but he assured the Council that he would 
endeavour to put life into that Party, consolidate it and bring it up to a standard 
worthy of the great organization of the Muslim League and the Muslims of the 
Punjab and serve the true interests of the Muslims. “You will never find me and 
my Muslim colleagues failing in our loyalty to the cause of Mussalmans and their 
sole representative body — the All-India Muslim League.” 

The Sikandar- Jinnah Pact, he said, had laid down that Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan was to convene a meeting of the Muslim members of his Party and advise 
them to join the League and as such they were to be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the central and provincial boards of the League and this was not to 
affect the continuance of the coalition of the Unionist Party and that the existing 
combination was to maintain its name- the Unionist Party. 

The Punjab Premier also explained the circumstances in which he was invited 
by the Governor to form a Government after the death of the late Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan. He said he had an opportunity of consulting a large number of 
Muslim members of the Assembly before accepting the invitation. The action of 
tho Governor was unanimously approved at a meeting of the Muslim League Party, 
convened by the President of the provincial Muslim League in the let week of 
January. Subsequently at another meeting of the party on January 23, he explained 
that he had accepted the Governor’s invitation because an emergency had arisen, 
but it was open to the party to have any one they liked as their leader, and he 
assured them that he would most faithfully abide by their decision and would 
support any person whom the party decided to have as their leader. “This 
meeting, which was very largely attended, unanimously expressed their cojifidence in 
me. 3'he decision of tlie party was subsequently endorsed by the Unionist Party 
and the Ministerial Coalition.” 

He quoted a passage from the Instrument of Instructions indicating the 
procedure which a Governor had to adopt in making appointments to his Council 
of Ministers and said : “In view of this and the facts already stated by me, I am 
sure the House will agree that my acceptance of the Government invitation was 
constitutional and in accordance with the unanimous wishes of the members of the 
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Muslim League Party and all other parties and groups that constitute the 
Ministerial Party.” 

As regards the appointment of the 6th Minister, he said that from informal 
consultations with members of the Muslim League Party he had come to the 
conclusion that an overwhelming majority was in favour of Maj. Shaukat Hyat 
Khan, He accordingly asked Maj. Shaukat Hyat Khan to join the Muslim League 
and on his agreeing to do so he (the Speaker) advised the Governor to nominate 
him as a Minister. 

Mr. Jinnah^s Observations 

The President Mr. ^innah, said : ‘‘You have heard the statement of Malik 
Khizar Hyat Khan. The main object of the resolution is that a Muslim League 
Party in the Punjab Legislature should be set up. As explained by Malik Khizar 
Hyat Khan a party already exists. It is a different question whether it has been 
functioning efficiently or not. But now a definite assurance has been given that 
efforts will be made to make the party worthy of the prestige and honour of the 
sole authoritative and representative body of the Mussalmans, namely, the Muslim 
League. Therefore, might we not wait and see what efforts are really made ? 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded to recall the terms of the Hikandar-Jinnah Pact, and 
said the essence of the whole arrangement was that Muslim members of the 
Unionist Party were to function as a separate party. Actually, 86 members had 
signed their pledges and given them to him. Constitutionally, the party did exist 
but it did not function properly as it ought to have. Many things would have to 
be done to make it really efficient and strong. 

Maulana Hamid Badauni, mover of the resolution regretted that the Punjab 
Premier before accepting the Governor's invitation hid not consulted the Quid-e- 
Azani. He welcomed the assurances from the Premier and hoped that all Muslim 
Ministers in India would look up to the All-lndiu Muslim League and its President 
rather than anybody else. He could not understand why he was asked not to 
press his resolution, which only aimed at strengthening the Muslim League in 
the Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah said : ‘‘When the Punjab Premier has given the assurance that the 
Muslim League Party in the IjCgislature will be brought on a proper footing, I do 
not know what the mover wants to be discussed. The basis of the resolution does 
not exist. The party is already there.” 

Maulana Hamid Badauni urged that his resolution be adjourned till the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Jinnah said : “The point is not that it should be adjourned, I should 
consider the resolution to be out of order, but I leave it to you to withdraw. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Muslim Mass Contact 

Dr. Afzal Hussain Qadri moved a resolution urging for the creation of a 
central mass organization committee to organize the Muslims, especially the masses, 
more effectively, and to impart to them a sound and acute political consciousness 
and training and also to bring about greater solidarity and contact between the 
Muslims of the various provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out that the Muslim League Civil Defence Committee, 
after their first 14,000 miles’ tour of each and every province of India, apart from 
their immediate task of organizing the Muslims to defend themselves against 
external and internal dangers, had brought back ample material relevant to this 
resolution. 'Ihey were going on tour again and thus they would have another 
opportunity of further exploring the same subject. It was better to wait for their 
return and in the meantime, the resolution could stand open till the session of tbe 
All-India Muslim League. Further consideration of the resolution was thereupon 
postponed till the next meeting, 

Sind Assembly Kesolution on Pakistan Endorsed 

Moving a resolution approving of the Sind Assembly’s action in endorsing 
the Pakistan scheme, Maulana Zafar AH Khan^ m.l.a. (Central), remarked that 
Sind had played its historical role. Thirteen centuries ago, Islam came to India 
through that province and once again, that province had shown the way by raising 
the b^anner of Pakistan. He hoped that similar resolutions would be adopted in 
tbe Punjab, Bengal and the North-west Frontier Province. 

After the reolution was seconded, tbe Chair said that, so far as the League 
was concerned, it was not a controversial resolution. Therefore, further discussion 
fVBs unnecesBary. The resolution was put to vote and unanimously carried. 
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In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinnah expressed his pleasure that during the 
last few months, trying and difficult, a period of various developments in the 
country, it was clearly demonstrated that Muslim India stood solidly united 
behind the 'Ijcagiie and spoke with one voice. He said that he would review the 
whole situation at the forthcoming session of the All-rulia Muslim League in April. 

Earlier, the meeting adopted a resolution of condolence on the death of Sir 
Sikander Hayat Khan, “who hf\d rendered very valuable services to the Muslim 
League and who was a member of the Council and the Working Committee for 
many years.” 


Open Session of the Muslim League 

30th. Session — New Delhi — 24th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

In a tastefully decorated pandal, which was full to capacity and ami<l repeated 
shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar* the 30th session of the All-India Muslim League 
commenced at New Delhi on the 24th. April 1943 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mahomed AH Jinnah. The pandal was decorated with buntings and 
placards with slogans, such as “Freedom of India lies in Pakistan.” There was 
a map of Pakistan placed at the head of the dais. A feature of the audience was 
the presence of a large number of Muslim ladies, both inside and outside the 
purdah enclosure. 

Long before Mr. JinnaWs arrival, the pandal became crowded and prominent 
persons were seated on the dais. They included the members of the Working Committee 
of the League and distinguished visitors, included among whom were 8ir Mahomed 
Usman, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Colonel Khizer Hyat Khan, Premier of 
the Punjab, Sir Ohulam Hussain Ilidyatullah, Premier of Sind, Major-General 
Victor Odium, Canadian Minister to China, Mr. Lao, Secretary to the Chinese 
Mission in India, Nawab Bahadur Far ]ung, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Raza 
AH and Sir Yarnln Khan. 

Mr. jinnah was dressed in white sherwani and for the first time to-day 
wore a button on his collar with the letter *P’ standing for Pakistan engraved on 
it. He was received with tremendous ovation and cheering. 

'fhe proceedings started with recitation form the Koran Mr. Jinnah spoke for 
three hours and was heard with rapt attention and in pin drop silence. His speech 
was punctuated with shouts of ‘Allah-o-AkbaP, ‘Jinnah Zindabad^ and 'Pakistan 
Zindabad’. There were 1.200 delegates and 350 members of the Council of the League 
present this morning, 

In the course of his address, Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that nobody would 
welcome it more than himself if Mr. Qandhi was now really willing to come to 
a settlement with the Muslim Ijeague and that would be the greatest day both 
for Hindus and Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the 
Government under Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

Appeal to Hindu Public 

After charging Mr. Gandhi*and other Congress leaders with systematic and 
deliberate attempt to establish Hindu rule in India, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘‘Let us close 
that chapter. Even nations that liave killed millions of each other — we have not 
done so yet— even they who were the bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day become 
friends. That is politics. I make this appeal to the Hindu public. If your leaders 
are on this path, as I say they are, and if you do not approve of it, is your 
responsibility to come forward and say, ‘Stop this internecine war. Declare a truce. 
Let us sit as two equals aird come to a settleraenP. That is now the problem of 
problems. I ask, how can you keep on saying that it is the British who keep us 
apart? Of course, I grant the British take advantage of our policy. But we nave 
dwicea of our own which are better than any devices that the British Government 
can fashion to keep us disunited (cheers). Why should not the country say : ‘Unite 
and drive the British out V It is no use appealing to other nations of the world.” 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the internal afiairs of the League and declared ; 
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*There is not the slightest doubt that the Muslim League is moving from strength 
and strength throughout India ’* (cheers). 

He congratulated the Muslims of Bengal and particularly the youth of Bengal, 
and condemned the “tyranny, persecution, manoeuvring and machinations and dis- 
regard of elementary principle of justice and fairplny” resorted to by the Govern- 
ment headed by Mr. Huq and saia ; “We have gone through the crucible of fire in 
Bengal and to-day Mr. Fnzlul Luq is no more (laughter and cheers), and I hope 
for the rest of his life he will be no more.” 

Bengai/s Example 

“Bengal, M’*. Jhinah went on, “has shown that there is no more room for 
duplicity. Bengal has set an example from which others may learn.” (cheers). 

“The League is now the voice of the people, the authority of the Millat, and 
you have to bow before it, even though you may be the tallest poppy in the Muslim 
world,” he added. • 

The league had formed Ministries in Assam, Bengal, Sind and the Punjab, 
but he warned the audience not to run away with the idea that that was all they 
wanted. “This is only the starting point, and it is not what we are willing to innke 
sacrifices for the Alinistries. We expect the Ministries to make all the sacrifices for 
us. So long AS these Ministries remain within the orbit of the fundamental 
principles and policy of the League, they will certainly have onr support, but I 
want to make it once more clear that the time has now come when we will not 
hesitate to witlidraw our support from any Ministry.” (cheers). 

Referring to Sitid, he asserted it would be no exaggeration to say that almost 
no per cent of Muslims were with the League. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, which was the only Province which remained under Section 93, his in- 
formation was that within the last 16 or 18 months, it was entirely with the Muslim 
League. That information was based on the testimony of foreign correspondents 
who had been there and examined the situation. Similar was the position in the 
Punjab. “But T regret to say that the Punjab has not yet played the part that it 
ought to play and is entitled to play, because, remember the Punjab is the corner- 
stone of Pakistan. T parlicularly ap]>pal to the delegates from the Punjab. The 
people are all right. I appeal to the delegates, and I ask them to substitute love 
of Islam and Muslim nation in place of sectional interests, jealousies, tribal notions 
and selfishness. These evils have overpowered you, and your being ground down. 
But I think I see light, a very bright light. I was very happy to see throughout 
my tour of the Punjab last November that the people are all right and quite sound. 
My appi’al is to the Icad'TS, and I assure you that if our leaders in ti c Punjab, — 
and we have got able and car»ai)le men — if they will make up their minds, I feel 
confident that within six months the face of the Punjab will bo changed.” 

Hindu- Muslim Differences 

Mr. Jinnah gave the backgroiwid of the freedom movement in India and 
traced the development of the constitution from 1861 onwards. Quoting from the 
late Mr. Ookhale's statements, Mr. Jinnah said it was Gokhale and Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, at whose feet he had sat, who inspired Mussalmans with the hope of a 
fair and reasonable adjustment between Hindus and Muslims. Mr. Jinnah quoted 
extensively from Mr. Gandhi's writings to show that he was inspired by the aim 
of establishing a Hindu Raj, and continued : “Now we are told repeatedly by the 
organized Press in India that the Muslim League is a communal organisation. It 
is the Hindu leaders who have deliberately and with a set purpose destroyed any 
possible chance of the adjustment between these two communities, by well planned 
and sytematic manoeuvres and by organizing themselves and then calling themselves 
nationalists and democrats. I ask you, Is this nationalism and democracy ? (Cries 
of No, no), 

“We learnt democracy 1300 years ago (cheers). It is in our blood, and it is 
as far away from the Hindu society as the Artie regions. It is we who learned 
the lessons of equality of man and brotherhood of man. Among yourselves one 
caste will not drink a cup of water from another. We are for democracy but not the 
democraev of your conception, which will turn the whole of India into a Gandhi 
Asram. I say, give up this pose. You have made your bed. You may lie on it. 
Have your Hindu nationalism. Have your democracy to your heart’s content. H^ve 
your Hindustan if you can. I wish you God-speed, but we are not going, so long 
as life is left in a single Mussalman, to have that type of democracy.” Quoting the 
reply given by Lord Carson, Ulster Leader, to Mr. Raymond, he would say to Mr. 
Gandhi : “I don’t want to be ruled by you.” (cheers). 
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Congress move to enforce Freedom of Speech 

After referring to the failure of the Crippa proposals, Mr. Jinnah dwelt on 
the plan to launch individual civil disobedience to enforce freedom of speech and 
said : “1 think even if it was our own Government, if I had any say in the 
matter, and if an organisation, the most powerful in the country, with all its 
resources, wanted to be let loose to preach against war effort, I would put them in 
jail. How do you expect any Government to allow this thing to be carried on ? 
(Cheers). Was is really intended to vindicate freedom of speech, or was it intended 
to crush the British Government ?” 

After commenting on the “new technique” of theiCongress and the “Quit India” 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah said : “The British say that in resisting the Congress they 
are protecting us. We say, ‘Nothing of the kind. We don’t believe that you love 
us so much,’ We know it suits them and they are taking the fullest advantage 
of the situation, because if there is any agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
then they know the net result of that would be parting with power. If we can not 
secure power as a united India, then let us take it as divided India. (Cheers). 

British Govt’s. Policy 

The British, said Mr. Jinnah, knew full well that Hindus and Muslims would 
not agree, and if by some means or other they could agree, then it would be 
nothing but a cock-pit of fued under the umbrella of a united India, with the 
Englishman on top. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amerij, who were of the puoca 
diehard brand, were dangling the carrot before the donkey by saying that geo- 
graphically India was one and that under Akbar India was united. If by any 
miracle Hindus and Muslims came to an agreed constitution on the basis of a 
united India, it could only be done for British India, and then the biggest hurdle 
would be the Indian States. There were a series of hurdles. 

“This,” said Mr. Jinnah, “is the policy of the British Government pursued for 
a hundred years. Not oidy have they somehow or other made us miss the bus, 
but put us on the wrong bus. (Cheers). “I say to the Hindus— and the British 
know it — the quickest way for the freedom of the people of India, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan, (cheers), whether it comes in my lifetime or not. (Cries, 
‘It will’) : 1 can say this with a clear conscience. My regret is that it is the 
Congress and Hindu leadership that is holding up the attainment of freedom for 
both Hindus and Muslims.” 

National Govt. Proposal 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent correspondence between Mr. Oandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow in which Mr. Gandhi observed that the Congress was prepared 
to let the Qaide-Azam form a National Government for the duration of the war, such 
a Government being responsible to a duly elected Assembly. What, asked Mr. 
Jinnah, would be left if this proviso about responsibility to the Legislature was 
carried out ? Lord Linlithgow would immediately be turned into a constitutional 
Governor-General, if he did not get the kick (laughter). The Secretary of State 
would be abolished, the India Office and His Majesty’s Government would be 
abolished. This simple proposal could only be brought into effect by repealing 
completely the present constitution. It could not be done otherwise. Then it would 
follow that the Provincial Governments should also be overhauled. It would mean 
undertaking the framing of an entirely new constitution for the whole of India. 

Mr. Jinnah said : “If we proceed on that basis immediately, is it not obvious 
that once that basis is accepted, the Pakistan demand is destroyed at once, to say 
nothing of the bitter controversy that will arise on the basis of the constitution to 
be set up as described by Mr. Gandhi, namely, a Government responsible to the 
duly elected Legislature. If such a constitution comes into being, it means without 
doubt the establishment of Hindu and Congress Raj.” 

Gandhi Invited to Write 

“Nobody will welcome it more than myself if Mr, Oandhi is now really 
willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League. Let me tell you that 
will be the greatest day both for Hindus and Muslims. If that is Mr. Gandhi's 
desire, what is there to prevent him from writing direct to me ? (Cheers). Who is 
there that can prevent him from doing so ? (renewed cheers). What is the use of 
going to the Viceroy ? Strong as this Government may be in this country, I 
cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter if it is sent to 
me (more cheers). It will be a very serious thing indeed if such a letter 
WW stopped.” 
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Mr. Jinnah proceeded ; “Mr. Gandhi gets all the information and knows what 
is going on. It there is any change of heart on his part, he has only to drop a 
few lines to me. Then the Muslim League will not fail, whatever may have been 
our controversy before.” (hear, hear and cheers). 

Referring to the nature of the Government under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah 
declared they visualised it as a people’s government. “When we passed the 
, Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at all.” Mr. Jinnah said : 
“who gave us this word ? (shouts of “Hindus.”) Let me tell you this is their 
folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was Pakistan. They 
foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-Islamism. We ourselves went 
on for a long time using the phrase “the Lahore Resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan”. But how long are we to have this loJig phrase ? I say to Hindu and 
British friends, we thank you for giving us one word.” (cheers). 

Deprecating talk of some sort of loose federation. Mr. Jinnah declared ; “There 
is no such thing as a loose federation. When a central federal government is 
established it will tighten and tighten until the units are pulverised in the matter 
of real power, and reduced to the same status as Indian States at present.” 

“We are opposed to any such scheme. It is bound in the long run to lead to 
certain emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educationally, culturally, 
economically and politically and to the establishment of a ITindu majority raj in 
this sub-continent. Therefore, dismiss from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you.” 

Mr. Jinnah gave a warning to “landlords and capitalists who have flourished 
at our expense by a system which is vicious and wicked,” and said : “Believe 
me, I have seen them, there are millions of our people getting hardly one meal a 
day. Is this civilisation ? Is this the aim of Pakistan ? (cries of no). If that is 
going to be the result of Pakistan I will not have it. If these landlords and 
capitalists are wise they will adjust themselves to the new and modern conditions 
of life. If they do not God help them. We will not help them.” (Cheers). 

Proceeding to speak about the British Government, Mr. Jinnah said they had 
declared the Congress was a rebel organisation, that it was only one party and 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India was not with the Congress and 
that the people of India were with the British Government. Having declared 
Congress an outlaw, what had the Government done to the oj-hers ? By their own 
admission the British were*confe8sing that their desire and anxiety to move in the 
direction of handing over power to the people was held np successfully by the 
Congress, which was a rebel organisation. It was a confession of failure ou their 
part. Either the people of India were at the back of the Congress or not. If the 
overwhelming majority were not — certainly the hundred million Muslims were not 
— then what was the answer to India ? 

The Muslim League had been accused of not helping the war eflfort. “I say 
that so far as Muslim India is concerned our cup of bitterness is nearly full. I 
once more draw the British Government’s attention to this. It is a very serious 
situation indeed, and the British Government ought to be kept informed. I 
inform them from this platform that the bitterness and disappoiiitment at the 
shabby treatment meted out to Muslim India is a danger to them ( Cheers). 
Therefore, reconsider your position. Guarantee the Muslim right of self-determina- 
tion and give a pledge to abide by the plebiscite of Mussalmans for Pakistan.” 

It was thoroughly dishonest, Mr. Jinnah continued, on the part of the 
British Government to say that the League were non-co-operating. The Muslim 
League said it could not co-operate. “You want me to come as a camp follower. 
What are thqnrospects for me? If I am defeated, Japan or Hitler will come. If I 
win, I am to oe a camp follower and get a bakshish. Is this an incentive to 
co-operation ? Can any honourable, respectable nation accept that position? 
(Cries of no). Therefore, really they have blundered and are blundering or don’t 
want to part with power and are taking their chance, as a gambler does, saying 
to themselves, “If we win, we will keep them where they arc. If we lose, then 
after us the deluge.” 

Dwelling on the nature of the constitution under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said 
it would be a constitution which would be framed by the Millat and the people. 
“Bee that you make a constitution which is after your heart’s desire” he exhorted 
his audience. The only question was about the minorities. Minorities, he said, 
were entitled to get definite assurances. Those assurances were part of the 
Lahore Resolution. The whole history of Islam, the Holy Bpok of the Froph|it 
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and the policy followed by Muslim Governments were the clearest proof that non- 
Muslims had been treatecl not only justly and fairly but generously. 

The South African Bill 

Mr. Jinnah commented on the South African Bill and asserted: “There can 
be no doubt that this legislation is the blackest of its kind. That it should have 
been undertaken at this stage is amazing” On the one hand, every unit of the 
Empire was asked to contribute to the war effort and Indians were considered 
good enough to stand side by side with the whites in the battlefield, but on 
the other hand, this badge of the colour bar was the reward for one of the 
members wIk) was contributing her share. He was astonished that the Secretary 
of State for India should say he had no statement to make, while the whole of 
India was condemning this Bill, including even the Government of India, which 
was an agent of the British Government. “Can we not learn a lesson from that 
with regard to our internal political controversies?” 

Mr. Jinnah said things were not at all well in the Indian States in which 
Hindus were in a majority, such as Kashmir and Kotah. He thought they might 
set a better example. Similarly, where there was a Muslim Ruler with a Muslim 
majority he ought to set a good example, and if anything was brought to his 
notice against a MuHliin Ruler, he would be equally grieved. 

Mr. Jinnah referred (o the emergence of the Muslims as a decisive factor in 
Modern India and said : '‘You have to play your role. It is time now to take 
up the constructive programme, so that we can march along the road that will 
take us to Pakistan. It is for you to put your heads together and undertake a 
proper and systematic idanning. I can only repeat that we as a nation have got 
to adopt a real concerted programme for educational, social, economic, cultural 
and political uplift, i will conclude by 8;iying this. The goal is near us. Stand 
united, persevere and march forward (cheers).” 

Dealing with the freedom movement in India, Mr. Jinnah said that step 
by step during the last twenty-five years, the Hindu leadership, particularly 
that of Mr. Gandhi, had alienated the Mussalmans resulting in their demand 
for the partition of India. Men like Dadabhoy Nanroji and Ookhale had realism 
and vision. They had a sense of fair play and justice. For instance, Ookhale 
in 1907 declared : ‘‘Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu majority, 
Muslims are naturally afraid that release from the British yoke might in their 
case mean enslavement to the Hindus. This fear is not to be ridiculed. Were 
the Hindus similarly situated as are the Mussalmans in regard to numbers, would 
they not have entertained similar misgivings ?” These were men who inspired 
Mussalmans with the hope of fair and reasonable adjustment between them and 
the Hindus. 

Then came Mr. Gandhi on the Indian horizon.. As early as May 1920, Mr. Gandhi 
announced that “for me there are no politics but religion. They subserve religion.*’ 
Mr. Gandhi said that he had been experimenting with himself and his friends in 
politics “and he has done so with a vengeance”, said Mr. Jinnah. Writing in the 
Young India in 1921, Mr. Gandhi defined faith as follows : “1 call myself a 
Sanatani Hindu, because, firstly I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranas and all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures and therefore in 
Avatars and rebirth. Secondly, I believe in the Varnashrama Dharma (law of the 
caste system) and its Vedic form and thirdly I believe in the protection of the 
cow as’ an article of faith, and fourthly I do not disbelieve in idol worship.” 

Later on in 1924, Mr. Gandhi declared : “It has been whispered that by going 
BO much with Muslim friends I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mind. The 
Hindu mind is myself and every fibre of my body is Hindu.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Jinnah, .'"when I wanted Mr. Gandhi to meet me as a 
Hindu, he refused to do so.” (Laughter). Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that from 
1925 onwards many efforts were made for the adjustment of the communal issue. 
Everytime the Mussalmans were the petitioners, standing at the door of Mr. Gandhi 
and his friends. Tiie Hindus never made any counter proposal. In 1927, the 
Mussalmans made certain proposals, which were substantially accepted by the 
Congress at Madras. Two committees then were set up to work out further details. 
It was Mr. Gandhi who smashed up these committees and forced the Mussalmans 
to withdraw from them. Then came the Nehru Report which provoked even the 
one-time Congress leader, Maulana Mohammed AH, to declare that it would mean 
the Government of India by the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the Second Bound Table Conlmtice wher^ 
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Mr. Gandhi had gone as the sole representative of the Congress. Mr. Gandhi's 
one anxiety was to prevent the scheduled castes getting any special treatment and 
on that basis alone he was prepared to settle with the Mussalmans. At the 
Minorities Committee of the R. T. C., Mr. Gandhi's observations that a solution 
of the communal question would follow the establishment of Swarajt made Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald to retort, “Be honest and face facts. The communal problem 
is a problem of fact. Does the problem exist in India or does it not ? I do 
not answer. I leave you honestly to answer it for yourself and to yourselves.” 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the speech of Seth Oovindas when, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Tripuri Session of the Congress, he declared : 
“Our Congress organisation can be compared to the Fascist Party of Italy, the 
Nazi Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Russia and Mahatma Gandhi 
occupied the same position among Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among 
Fascists Hitler among Nazis and Stalin among Communists. The Congress, as at 
present constituted, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi", 

As to the question what Mr. Gandhi had done, Mr. Jinnah detailed nine 
Gandhi institutions. They were the Gandhi Ashram, the Gandhi Seva Sangha, the 
Gandhi Harijan Seva Sangha, the Gandhi Hindi Prachar Sangha, the Gandhi 
Nagri Prachar Sabha, the Gandhi Gram Sudhar Sahha, the Gandhi Khadi Pratis- 
than and the Gandhi Cow Raksha Sabha. Mr. Jinnah said that the Gandhi Seva 
Sangha was the Mother Superior of all these institutions Daughter.) Mr. Gandhi^ 
besides dividing the whole sub-continent of India into three definite parliamentary 
zones and appointing three parliamentary zone dictators, also gradually developed 
permanent ueputy Mahatmas in almost all the provinces and zones. 1'he object 
of these was nothing less than the production of a new privileged caste of Gandhists 
who alone were thought fit to hold office or rule the country. 

Attitude To Federation 

Defining the League’s attitude to a “loose federation,” Mr. Jinnah said : 
“There are people who talk of some sort of a loose federation. There are people 
who talk of giving the widest freedom to the federating units and residuary 
powers resting with the units. But they forget the entire constitutional history 
of the various parts of the world. Federation, however described and in whatever 
terms it is put, must ultimately deprive the federating units of authority in all 
vital matters. The units, despite themselves, would be compelled to grant more 
and more poSvers to the central authority until in the end a strong Central 
Government will have been established by the units themselves and they will be 
driven to do so by absolute necessity. We are opposed to any such scheme, nor 
can we agree to any proposal which has for its basis any conception 
or idea of a Central Government, federal or confederal, for it is bound to lead 
in the long run to the emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially and 
politically, and to the establishment of Hindu majority Raj in this sub-continent.” 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — New Delhi — 25th. April 1948 

The second sitting of the open session of the League commenced on the 
25th. April 1943, Mr. M, A. jinnah presiding. 

The proceedings opened with the presenting of the annual report by the 
Honorary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan, 

The report explained in detail the events leading to the rejection of the 
Cripps' proposals. It paid a tribute to Mr. C, Bajagopalachari for his foresight 
and political sagacity in his attempts to persuade the Congress to concede the 
principle of self-determination to the Mussalmans and to the discipline and soli- 
darity of Mussalmans particularly in keeping aloof from the Congress movement 
of August last. 

The League, said the report, had no opportunity to solve the deadlock. On the 
one side, the Government kept the door locked and on the other side, Congress 
remained adamant. The report also referred to the activities of the Muslim League 
Defence Committee. The other outstanding achievements of the year were the 
establishment of Ministries in Sind and Bengal and conversion of the weekly Dawn 
into a daily paper. 

The session adopted a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Ahdulla 
Haroon and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ 

The South African Bill 

Mr. Z. H, Lari next moved the resolution on South Africa. 

3^ this resolution, the Muslim League “strongly condemns the Trading and 
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Occupation of Land ( Natal and Transvaal ) Bill passed by the South African 
Parliament and makes it clear that» if the Bill is assented to by the Crown, it will 
lead to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The session 
urges on the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and calls 
upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill and convene an 
R. T. C. between the Government of India and the Union Government to explore 
all possible methods of arriving at an amicable settlement of the situation that has 
arisen. It is the considered opinion of the Muslim Lea^^ue that the only solution 
of the Indian problem in South Africa is the enfranchisement of Indian settlers 
there. The session urges upon the Government of India that in case the Union 
Government fails to convene the R. T. 0. immediately and enforces the Bill they 
should examine the position with a view to bringing into operation forthwith some 
of the provisions of the Reciprocity Act recently passed by the Indian Central 
Legislature.” 

Mr. Lari said India could never neglect the interests of her nationals abroad. 
Although India was not in a position to effectively protect such interest on 
account of her present dependent position, yet the course of protest was open to her. 
He explained the history of the Indian problem in ISouth Africa and said that 
Indians were being humiliated in that country. He hoped the Union Government 
would see the wisdom of agreeing to the demand for holding a Round Table 
Conference. If to-day we were not listened to, the day was not far off when we 
would be able to retaliate against the ill-treatment of our nationals. 

Sir Baza Alt, Government of India’s former Agent-General in South Africa, 
seconding the resolution said that the condition of Indians in South Africa was 
pitiable. He criticised the speech of Field-Marshal Smuts in support of the “Peg- 
ging” Bill and observed that while on the one hand he was conscious of the delicacy 
of the situation, yet it made no difference to his determination to seethe Bill through. 
The South African Premier had suave words for Indians but his action was al- 
together different. Had India been free her nationals would not have been treated 
like this.^ The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Food Situation 


Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the following resolution on food 

“Whereas the Government is responsible for the supply of necessities of life 
to the people of India— 8i)ecially during war time when the movement of merchan- 
dise is controlled entirely by the Government — whereas the marked disparity between 
prices fixed by the Government for their own purchases and the prices at which 
the civil population is forced to buy the same articles is against all sound theories 
of economics and leads to corruption, black markets and exploitation of the public 
whereas the policy of control as devised and practised by the capitalists, traders 
and manufacturers in the name of the Government has failed to achieve its purpose, 
is encouraging hoarding and abnormal profiteering and causing misery to the people 
in general and the poorer classes in particular, the Muslim League urges on the 
Government of India the necessity of framing their policy of control and distribution 
of the necessities of life not so much in consultation with capitalists and officials as 
in consultation with the representatives of the people and of ensuring that (1) nece- 
ssities of life are made available to the people and are not locked up by distributors 

(2) they are sold at reasonable prices providing economic profit to the producers 

(3) distributors are selected from all classes of people and (4) retail shops are opened 
in every quarter of a town. 

“The Muslim League further demands that the representatives of the people 
specially of the Muslim League, should be associated with the officials and capitalists 
at every stage in the planning and execution of schemes of production and distri- 
bution.” 

Sir Ziauddin said that the Government had no courage to face textile interests 
and cotton piecegoods were being sold at abnormally high prices while the scheme 
for standard cloth had be'en in the making for the last two years. Coal was another 
article in the control of which the Government had greatly bungled, particularly 
because consumers’ interests had not been consulted. As for foodf grains, the Gov- 
ernment controlled the prices without controlling the supplies. The system of 
distribution was equally defective. If the present conditions continued he was afraid 
the worst sufferers would be the Mussalmans and the poorer classes in India. It 
was bound to weaken the home front. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr Hoosain Imam said that the Government was 
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completely divorced from public opinion. The businesB were only actuated by 
profit-making incentive and not by human feelings. The price of standard cloth 
uad been increased by 25 per cent even before the cloth had been placed on the 
market He regretted that the Government had not effectively dealt with the 
profiteers and industrialists in the same way they had dealt with the political 
agitators. The resolution was passed. 

Collective Fines 

Syed Zakir Alt moved the resolution on collective fines vis-a-vis MuBsalmans. 
This resolution recorded “emphatic protest against (1) imposition of collective 
fines on the Mussalmaiis notwithstanding the Government’s clear declaration that 
Mussalmans kept strictly aloof from the subversive movement launched by the 
Congress and (2) non -exemption of the Mussalmans from collective security orders 
whicn have been passed as a punitive measure.” 

Syed Zakir AH said that defence committees had been set up all over India 
before August last. The result was that through the efforts of these defence 
committees, Mussalmans were successfully kept away from the Congress movement. 
He added the following to the resolution : “The policy of issuing licenses for 
the sale and distribution of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life to the over- 
whelmingly non-Muslim dealers and demands that the collective fines realized 
from the Mussalmans be remitted and they may be exempted from the operation 
of the orders regarding collective security and watch and ward and urges the 
issue of licenses to Muslim dealers in due proportion.” 

Mr. Padshah supported the resolution and said that in Madras a Mussalman 
has to prove his alibi before he could be exempted. 

The resolution was further supported by Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ismail 
of Bihar and was adopted. The session then adjourned. 

* Resolutions — 3rd. Day— New Delhi — 26th. April 1943 

Execution of Pir Paoaro 

The third and last sitting of the League started on the 26th. April 1943. 
Mr. Jinnah was in the chair. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badauni moved his resolution about the execution of 
Pir Pagaro. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan seconded and the session adopted it 
unanimously. The resolution stated : “This session of the All-India Muslim 
League deplores the unjustifiable action of the Government inasmuch as retrospective 
effect was given to Martial Law and Pir Pagaro was tried by the Martial Law 
Court instead of by the normal judicial tribunal of the land for offences alleged 
to have been committed before the introduction of Martial Law in the areas of 
of Bind concerned and the sentence of death passed against him by such a Court 
was executed.” The Nawabzada, in a brief speech, said that incident depicted 
an act of injustice. 

Martial Law in Sind 

A second resolution concerning Martial Law in Sind was moved by Mustapha 
Shah Gilani urging the authorities to entrust the properties and treasures of 
Pir Pagaro to a Committee to be appointed by the Sind Government. The 
y^eaker alluded to the difference in treatment meted out to the Hurs and the 
Congress, “both of whom were, in the eyes of the Government, rebels,” and asked 
why it was so. The resolution was supported by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan m. l. a. 
(Central) and was unanimously passed. 

The third resolution protesting against the continuance of Martial Law iti Sind 
was moved by Mr. O, M. Syed, who traced the unrest in Sind to the Allah Bux 
Ministry. He said the law-abiding section of the population were suffering 
great hardships on account of the continuance of Martial Law. He demanded 
its immediate withdrawal and hoped that the Government of India would accede 
to this demand. 

Mr. S. H. Abdul Majid Sindhi said the present Partial Law unlike past 
practice was not preceded by a Proclamation by the Governor-General. He said 
It was still not known under what authority or provision of the Government of 
India Act Martial Law was enforced. No satisfactory explanation had been 
forthcoming from the Government. The resolution was carried. 

The Honorary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, through a resolution, 
reconstituted a committee of women for the purpose of propagating the League’s 
programme amongst Muslim women. 
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The Nawabzada also announced certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the League. The session approved the amendments. 

Declaration Regarding Pakistan 

Choivdhury Khaliquazzainan moved the main resolution of the session, which 
was as follows : 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League views with concern and grave 
apprehension the failure of the British Government to make an explicit decla- 
ration asked for in the resolution ]>aHsed by the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, i!i Bombay, on the 20th of August 1912. 

“Since that resolution was passed, the spoeclies and statements made by 
responsible British statesmen, both in England and in India lead to the conviction 
that not only the deedaration such as was asked for will not be forthcoming 
but that some kind of federal constitution, not necessarily on the model embodied 
in the Act of 1935 is under contemplation. I'his session, therefore, warns the 
British Government in all earnestness that the imposition of such a federal 
constitution will be resisted by Muslim India with all its might, which will 
inevitably result in strife, bloodshed and misery, the responsibility for which will 
rest on the British Government alone. 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the attain- 
ment of the cherished goal of Pakistan is only possible by the untiring effort, 
willing sacrifices and grim determination of the Muslims, add they should therefore 
do their utmost to acquire the strength requisite for such an undertaking.” 

Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman said that the resolution was self-explanatory. He 
traced the history of the constitutional deadlock sinie the beginning of the war 
via-a-vis the Congress attitude towards the Muslims. The Congress, ho said, 
focussed its attention on the future and demanded a declaration of war aims and 
peace aims. The League, on the other hand, declared that it was prepared to share 
in the mobilisation of the war effort on the basis of equality. Then came the 
August Declaration of 1940, which made it clear that no constitution would be 
acceptable to the British Government unless it had the approval of the Muslims. 
That put up the back of the Congress which started “individual civil disobedience.” 

The Bombay resolution of August 20th. 1942, inter alia demanded of the 
British Government an unequivocal declaration, without delay, guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves that they will 
abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution 
of the All-India Muslim League, passed in March 1940. By the Bombay resolution 
the League also expressed itself ready and willing to consider any proposals and 
negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for the setting up of a provisional 
Government of India in order to mobilise the resources of the country for the 
purpose of the defence of India and the successful prosecution of the war, 
provided the demands of Muslim India as indicated above are conceded unequivocally. 

“Muslims will not accept Federation” 

The Cripps scheme conceded self-determination on provincial basis, which 
led to the “Quit India Movement.” The suppression of the Congress had changed 
the attitude of the British and their spokesmen had started the slogan of Tndia 
geographically one.” The Hindus would prefer to rot in jail rather than settle 
with the Muslims. The Muslims, meanwhile, were becomi/ig. stronger. Their 
Ministries had been set up in four Provinces and would soon be established in the 
fifth. He made it clear that the Muslims would never accept federation or con- 
federation or any improved constitution. The Muslims could not be fooled and 
did not believe in non-violence. He challenged the British that they would never be 
able to impose any federal or confederal constitution on the Muslims, nor would 
the Muslims ever go again before the British with a beggar's bowl for concession. 
They would have free Governments in their majority Provinces and would see how 
the British imposed their will on them. The Muslim minorities in the Congress 
Provinces made it impossible for the Congress to govern them without going to 
jail. They, the Muslims, knew the art and could defeat with success any attempt 
of the British to impose any unwanted constitution on them. 

Mr. Oazder^ seconding the resolution, characterised it as revolutionary. It was 
clear that no nation got freedom by merely asking for it. He exhorted the Muslims 
to get ready to make sacrifices, for it was only by sacrifices that they would 
achieve their goal. The Muslims were not going to beg for their freedom. , 
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Punjab Premier’s Support 

The Punjab Premier, amid loud cheers, rose to support the resolution. He 
said his last statement, made at the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, was before the public. He assured them that the Punjab 
Muslims were with their brothers of the other Provinces and if any obstacles 
were put either by the British or the Congress in the way of the legitimate and 
reasonable demands of the Muslims, the Punjab Muslims would not lag behind 
others in making sacrifices. He reminded them that the Lahore resolution of the 
League was passed in the land of the five rivers. Their right of self-determination 
was not unjust, and he assured the Hindus and Sikhs and other minorities that 
they need have no fear of the usurpations of their rights and claims. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Madras) further supported the resolution. The first 
part of the resolution dealt with the period of negotiations during which the 
Muslim League made its demand from the Government and the Congress. The 
Congress summarily rejected their demand, and made the claim to speak for the 
whole of India. The Congress denied the Muslims right of self-determination. The 
British had changed their tune after they had put the Congress in jail. They had 
not shown any response to the Muslim demand. On the other hand, recent 
indications had created apprehensions among the Muslims that some form of 
federal constitution was under contemplation for India. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhri (Assam Minister) further supported the resolution. 
He said the Congress movement of August last was not only against the British 
but was also against the Muslims of India, whom the Congress wanted to dominate. 
The Muslims kept aloof from the Congress movement. The resolution demanded of 
Muslims to stand on their feet. It declared Muslim opposition to any imposed 
constitution and he assured the session that they would have the full support of 
Assam Muslims. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan (N. W.F.) further supporting the resolution, said 
that the Muslims were a separate nation and were entitled to their homelands. The 
Muslims were for free India and free Pakistan. It was their birthright and they 
shall have it. The cup of Muslim patience had overflown and the result was the 
resolution. 'J’hey,' the Muslims, should lose no time and like Turkey of to-day 
should organise themselves in every village and town to face the danger. 

Moulvi Latificr Rahman (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that their 
religion was the bond which kept them together. He assured the audience of the 
full support of Bihar Muslims to their efforts to win Pakistan. 

Maulana Akram Khan, President, Bengal Muslim League, gave full support to 
the resolution ou behalf of the Muslims of his province. He said that the time 
for begging for Pakistan had passed by. The time for grim determination and 
organisation of the Muslims had arrived in order to achieve their goal of Pakistan. 
If, according to the Koran, one was killed for his ideal, he became a “Shahid”, a 
martyr. He said that the colouring of the map into Pakistan and Hindustan 
would soon disappear, as every country belonged to the Muslims, because every 
country belonged to God.” 

Sir A. K. Dehlavi from Bombay said that there was no need of a speech on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency from which the Qaide-Azam came. He said the 
Muslims did not envisage “non-violent non-co-operation” to fight the imposition of 
a form of constitution detrimental to their interest, but would adopt methods which 
had been employed in the past for winning freedom. 

Qazi Isa Khan (Baluchistan), said that the resolution did not imply a rei- 
teration of the Pakistan demand but it was a further step towards their goal. The 
resolution demanded solid work. It was an ultimatum to the British Government 
because the Muslims knew that their non-Muslim brethren were powerless to give 
anything to them. The power was held by the British and the ultimatum was, 
therefore, directed to the British. He appealed to Muslims to be ready to fight and 
die for their ideal. He had full confidence in the capacity of Muslims. He derided 
H. E. the Viceroy’s reference to “India’s geographical unity” and Mr. Amery’s 
reference to the days when Akbar ruled and said Muslims would be only too 
pleased to be restored to the position they held in Akbar’s days. He said their 
hand of friendship was extended for co-operation with the British on the basis of 
equality, but they were not prepared to have any humiliating pact. To say that 
the masses of India were with the British Government was a lie. He described 
the Muslim Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as Quislings and not 
representatives of Muslims in any sense. 
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Nawab Sir. Mohd Yusuf (United Provinces) said the resolution was the pith 
of Mr. Jinnah's presidential address. The Muslims wanted the right of self-determina- 
tion to be conceded to them and they would oppose all constitutions which 
denied this. Syed Rauf Shah (Central Provinces) said a living nation was not afraid 
of death and attainment of Pakistan by the help of the others was “tantamount to 
going to hell.*’ Beyum Aizaz Rassuf supporting the resolution, remarked that it 
seemed when all Provinces were exhausted, it was the turn of the women. In other 
words, the women came last of all. 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali, inteijectittg, said : “No. Women were dominating 
every Province.” Begum Ras^^ul a‘<stired that Muslim women were alive to their share 
of responsibility and were ready to make all sacrificca. I’hey would resist any imposi- 
tion of a constitution which went against the interests of Muslims and would assist 
the men as Muslim women used to help men in times of crisis in the early days 
of Islamic history. 

The Raja of Mahmudabad said that for the Muslims the means justified the end 
and not vice-versa. Sacrifice was incumbent on Muslims, when they saw that 
Islam was in danger. As the President of the Muslim Students’ Federation he 
exhorted the youth to get ready for sacrifices. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Arab Independence 

The following resolution was then jnit from the chair and adopted : — 

“This session of the All-India Muslim LeagJie views with great concern and 
alarm the new Zionist propaganda and move in U. H. A. which is putting pressure 
on the U. S. A. Government for exercising its influence with the British Government 
firstly to remove all present restrictions on Jewish immigration in Palestine and 
secondly to adopt the policy of cott verting Palestine into a Jewish State. In the 
opinion of this session the aim of this new Zionist move is to make Jewish 
majority in Palestine a fait accompli by opening her doors to the Jewish war 
refugees on the ground of war emergency and prosecution of the Jews in Europe. 

‘This session condemns tins new move as a deliberate attempt to perpetuate a 
wrong on the Arab and Islamic world at a time when the Arab National Higher 
Committee of Palestine stands disowmd and the Arab nationalists are at present 
almost defenceless against organised Jewrv and high finance in the world. 

“This session reiterating its demaims for the fulfilment of Arab national 
demands for Arab independence in Palestine and Syria, solemnly warns the British 
Government against any step or move which may prove detrimental to Arab 
national interests and declares that such a policy will be bitterly resented by the 
whole Arab and Islamic world as an outrage on democracy and justice and inalien- 
able Arab rights to their homelands.” 

New Powers For President 

Mian Bashir Ahmad proposed, and Khan Bakht /ama? seconded, and Maulana 
Jamal Mya supported the resolution empowering the President, Mr. Jinnah^ till 
ttie next session of the League, to take every step or action as he may consider 
necessary in furtherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League, as he 
deems proi)er, provided they are consistent with the principles, policy and goal of 
the League or any resolutions expressly pansed by the session of the All-India 
Muslim League. The resolution was unanimously carried, 

Mr. Jinnah’s Remarks 

Mr. Jinnah, in adjourning the session, declared that there was no map of 
Pakistan to which the Muslim League was committed directly or indirectly. They 
were attempts by individuals to which the League was not committed. 

Similarly there was no scheme of Pakistan to which the League was com- 
mitted directly or indirectly in any way whatsoever, except the Lahore Resolution. 
Mr. Jinnah said : “I know many attempts are being made by our opponents to 
father upon us some scheme or map and 'bang the dog after giving it a bad name’, 
i will say give up these futile attempts.” 

With the approval of the House, Mr. Jinnah anuounced that the next seMioki 
of the League will be held in Sind during Christmas. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Delhi session was a historic session held in a historic 
city and had passed a resolution, which was a turning point in their history. He 
was glad to say that the session had attracted the biggest audience so far at any 
session of the League. 



The All India Momin Conference 

Eighth Session — New Delhi — 26th. to 28th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

The eighth BeBsion of the All-India Momin Conference was held in the Queen's 
Gardens, New Delhi on the ‘26th. April 1943. Over 15,000 persone includinjr 1,500 
delegateB and 800 Anftar volunteers attended. Those present included Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, Mr. A. Sayeed, Mr. A. A. Mohmed Noon, M.L.C. (Bihar), 
Mr. Reyazuddin Ahmed, Mr. Zahir-ul-Huq, Mr. Nizam-ud-Din, Haji Abdul Kadir 
and Kasim Latafat. 

The flag-hoisting; ceremony was performed in the evening by Mr. Abdul 
Mohmed Noon who asked the audience to respect their flag and unite under the 
banner to i>rotect the rights of the Momine. 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President, in the course of his address said : — 

“The solution of the Indian problem should be tlie just care of the United 
Nations. Prestige may dilate, but statesmanship demands that the old notions 
roust be discarded and a fresh attempt made to gratify the national aspirations 
of India. 'I’he President refuted the claim of the Muslim League to represent the entire 
Muslim community. He called it “w.ong”, ‘ mischievous” and “misleading”. He 
claimed that four and a half crores of Momins were definitely not with the Muslim 
League and their Pakistan scheme. Speaking against the Pakistan scheme, Mr. 
Zahir-ud-din said : “If Pakistan is attained by the Muslim League, it will 
prove detrimental to the interests of the Muslims. Jlie Muslim minorities in 
Hindu India will become like Moplahs and Hurs and I am (confident that the 
Pakistans will not come to the aid of the Muslims in minority Provinces.” 

“India must define her attitude towards the war. It is true that there has 
been a favourable response towards the British Government's call for co-operation 
in the war effort but this response does not indicate the spirit to win or die, which 
would otherwise mobilise all the forces of Indian nationalism on the side of the 
Allies and sweep away the entire strength* of the Axis powers and wreck the entire 
war machine which has challenged civilization ” 

Mr. Zahir-ud’din added : “'J'he*present policy of inaction and indecision is 
becoming increasingly unpalatable to a large majority of those who are keenly 
conscious of the Governments failure to end the deadlock in the country. The 
policy of sitting on the fence exhibits bankruptcy of statesmanship and their 
attitude to Mahatma Gandhi’s release exposed their false political facade in 
entirety. This political disguise should now go. ‘riiey should declare their faith 
in co-operation, unconditional and unfettered. Even the policy of the Congress is 
nothing but one*of frustration and desperation. We want that the Government 
should enable Congress leadership to review the present situation in the light of 
recent events and thus make room for rapprochment.” 

Concluding, the President condemned the^attitude of the Government of South 
Africa regarding the colour bar and said : “It is one of the blackest spots in 
history. It is a wonder that the Bill is being passed by the South Africa Govern- 
ment at a time when the Allies have declared to the whole world that they are 
fighting for freedom, fair-play and justice. The British Government should hang 
down its head in shame and cease to talk of a British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations. South Africa must take note that India will never forget these wrongs 
done to her.” 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — New Delhi — 27th. April 1943 

Gn the next day, the 27th April, the Subjects Committee met and discussed 
resolutions. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Begam Azad was adopted. Mr. 
Zahirudin, while moving the resolution from the chair, expressed regret at the 
attitude of the Government in not allowing Maulana Azad to see his wife before 
her death. 

Pakistan Condemned 

By another resolution the Conference reiterated its claim to reprefient four and 
a half crores of Momins. According to the Conference no other party or organisa- 
tion had any right to represertt the Momins. ’J'herefore no constitutional or 
political agreement would be acc^ted by the Momins which did not have the 
support of the All-India Momin Conference. 
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Mr. Taj-ud-din condemned the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League 
and said that India was indivisible and was one nation. To divide India would 
mean disaster for the country. A majority of Muslims, namely, the Momin* Con- 
ference, the Azftd Muslim Conference and other organisations represented over 
eight crores of Muslims who were definitely against Pakistan and would fight 
tooth and nail if such a scheme ever came into force. 

The Momin Conference was of the view that the primary members of the 
Momin Conference should not be allowed to become members of any other political 
organisation. 

Resolutions — 3rd. Day — New Delhi — 28th. April 1943 

Complete Independence of India 

The Conference concluded to-day at 1 a. m. after psssing a number of 
resolutions. The main resolution of the session which was moved by Mr. A. Syedy 
runs as follows : 

‘’Bince the present phase of the war has created immense complications, 
regarding the political problem in India, baffling its real solution, and every poli- 
tical organisation is in tlie paramount interest of the country, trying to address 
itself to find an earliest jpossible solution and in view of the past traditional 
policies as also the present icfeologies of each political body, these political parties 
have assumed au attitude of arrogant obduracy, with the result that the Indian 
problem has reached a state of stalemate and has become static, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Momin Conference feel, in the circumstances and in 
the best ijiterest of all concerned, that they should make their contribution to the 
solution of the Indian tangle and are of the opinion that the best way to resolve 
this Btalern.Oe lies in maintaining the political unity and integrity of India in its 
future constitution, which should aim at the combination of I'lactically independent 
provincial units having residuary powers under one centre which should be only 
vested with such powers as all the provincial units would, without impairing their 
individual independence, unanimously entrust to it. 

‘‘It further resolves that the complete independence of India is the goal of the 
Conference and demands oF the Government a proclamation that soon after the 
end of the war India would be given complete independence.” 

Indian interest in South Africa 

By another resolution, the Conference strongly urged the Government of India 
to recall their High Commissioner from South Africa as an initial measure of 
protest against the high -handed and intolerable action against Indians. It further 
urged the Government to resort to retaliatory measures against the South African 
Nationals in the same maner and on the same scale as the discriminatory legislation 
which had been enacted against the Indians by the South African Government. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Qayum Ansari, 

Release of Political Prisoners 

By the third resolution, the Conference expressed the view that the Government 
of India should make a bold declarativ)n and release all the political prisoners and 
the detenus forth witli and set up a national government at the centre, represented 
by various political ])arties, thereby mobilising public opinion and the resources of 
the country to its full capacity. 

The Conference gave full powers to its Working Committee to co-operate with 
any political party or organisation if and when any occasion arose. 

“Swaraj cannot wait” 

Explaining the objectives of the All-India Momin Conference, Mr. Sheikh 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, in a talk to press representatives, said : “We 
believe that Hindif-Muslim unity can wait but not Swaraj. The amelioration 
of 45 millions of Momins (Muslim weavers) in India, who are in the same 
position in the Muslim community as the depressed classes are among Hindus, is 
only possible under Swaraj.” One reason why he believed Swaraj would bring 
betterment of their condition was that under Swaraj there would be adult suffrage 
and with adult suffrage they could have adequate representation and voice in the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Zahiruddin did not believe that the Muslim League had either mass 
appeal or cared very much for the couiroon people or had sympathy for any 
programme of uplift of the underdog. He left the League on thig iteue. When 
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later^ friends nrged him to bring about a rapprochment between the League and 
the Momin Conference, he wrote a letter to Mr. Jinnah enquiring whether the 
League had any intention of a change in its attitude towards the masses. He 
received no reply. 

Apart from the difference in the attitude towards the common people, the 
Momin Conference strongly opposed Pakistan. For one thing he was convinced 
that under Pakistan the difficulties of Muslims in Hindu provinces would be 
intensified. 

This session of the Momin Conference, Mr, Zahiruddin continued, decided to 
sever all connection with the Gongress as well as with the League. One reason 
was they were anxious to give no semblance of justification for the charge that 
Momins were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community. The 
Momin Conference was nevertheless in agreement with the Congress in its ideal of 
complete independence for India and could co-operate with any political body which 
had the same ideals. 

The positive political aim of the Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin said, had been 
declared to be as follows : The political unity and integrity of India to be main- 
tained ; residuary powers to be given to the Provinces ; the Centre to have such 
powers as are entrusted to it by the Provinces bv unanimouB agreement. The 
Conference had some 500 committees in districts ann villages, particularly in the 
U. P. and Bihar, where the bulk of the community was concentrated. The 
immediate objective of the Conference was to agitate for the betterment of the 
social and other conditions of the Momins. He expressed keen disappointment 
with the absence of a Momin representative on the Fact Finding Committee with 
regard to the handloom industry, although as weavers their interest in the 
committee's work was obviously intimate. 

Mr. Zahiruddin alleged that obstacles were placed in the way of the present 
session of the Conference by the Muslim League enthusiasts, who he said, went 
to the length of sending fake telegrams to the delegates, telling them that the 
session had been postponed or that epidemics had broken out here. However, 
they saw through the game and came to the session, which was a success. Some 
4,000 people had been waiting in Delhi from Ajuil 23 for the Conference, and of 
these, some had to leave, because they could not be away from their places for 
more than three or four days. 

Working Committee— Cawnpore — 19th. to 21 st. June 1943 

Jinnah’s Attitude Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference met at Cawnpore 
on the I9th, 20th and 2l8t June, 1948. The Committee deplored the attitude and 
action of Mr. Jinnah in connection with Mahatma Oandhds letter and regarded it 
as a challenge to the spirit and tradition of Islamic chivalry and love of freedom 
and as a blot on the good and fair name of the Muslim League and in a way of 
the whole Muslim nation. Further, the committee felt that this attitude had put 
back the hands of the clock of the country’s efforts for an early settlement of 
the Indian problem. 

National Government Urged 

The Committee declared that with a view to accelerate the war effort and ensure 
complete and willing co-operation of the country therein the Government should 
release all political prisoners and focus attention on the formation of a national 
Government at the Centre representing all important elements of Indian national life. 

The Committee nominated a sub-committee including the President, Sheikh 
Zahir^ud^Din and the General Secretary to tour independent native States and study 
and report on the conditions and requirements of their Momin subjects. 

Co-opfeation in War Effort 

The Government of India was requested to nominate a representative of the 
Momin Conference on the Textile Advisory Board to be shortly established by the 
Government. The Committee resolved to wait in a deputation on the Commerce 
Member and His Excellency the Viceroy with a view to discuss how best the 
resources of the Momin Ansari community could be harnessed to the war effort. 
The Committee deplored the indifference of the Central Government in not utilizing 
Bo far the reaources of the Momin community in manpower, skilled and unskilled 
labour. 



The All India Ma}lis-i-Ahrar 

Council Meeting — Saharanpur — 29th. April 1943 

Need for Peace and Mutual Confidence 

The council of the All-India Majlis-i- Ahrnr after prolonged discussion at 
Saharanpur on the 2Hth. April 1943 adopted a rcBolution exi>ieKBin^ the view that 
the complicated problem of Indian polities could be solved only throng; h peace and 
mutual confidence between the people inbabitinfi; this country I'he council appealed 
to the protagonists of the schemes of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan and Azad Punjab, 
to proceed on lines of mutual goodwill and understanding and expressed the opinion 
that if any party believed that it could establish any such scheme with the British 
aid, should not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the 
British would lead to the country's perpetual enslavement. The Maj!is-i-Ahrar 
therefore, had no interest in any scheme, the siiccess of which depended on the 
assistance of the British. 

The resolution further stated that the Majlis-i-Abrar was not prepared to ignore 
the fact that friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere were conditions precedent 
to the final decision whether one or more centres were to bo established in India or 
whether its provinces were to retain their present boundaries. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
considered all ])rovocative propaganda already done or being done by any party 
was fatal to the interests of the future of India or the establishment of Akhand 
Bharat or Pakistan or Azad I'unjab. It, therefore, appealed to the protagonists of 
tliese schemes to refrain from speecln s, writiugs and other types of propaganda likely 
to poison the atmosphere in the country. 

Office Bearers 

The council elected the following otfice-benrers : — Sheikh Hamm-ud-Ltn of 
Amritrar, president ; Maulana Mohd. Ahmad Kazmi^ and Maulana Ghulam 
Ohaus, vice-presidents and Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar. m. l. A. (Punjab), general 
secretary. 

The U. P. M a j 1 i s-i-A h r a h • 

Annual Session — Saharanpur — 27th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the annual session of the provincial Majlis-i-Ahrar, U. P., 
held at Saharan})iir on the 27tli. April 15^43, Maulana Ohularn Ghaus declared that 
complete independence of India was the goal of the Majlis-i-Ahrar. He said that 
his party was prepared to cooperate with any other party whose object was the 
same as that of the Ahrars. 

Speaking about Pakistan, the president said that if Hindus tried to establish 
Hindu *raj’ in India, Muslims would be compelled to establish Muslim ‘raj’ which 
they would achieve with unity and strength. The Ahrars, he continued, were eager 
to live in cooperation with other communities, as their ideal was equality of man, 
but neither were they prepared to relinquish their rights, nor ready to deprive 
others of their legitimate rights. 

Explaining the difl’eience between the policy of the Muslim League and that 
of his party, the president said that the Muslim League’s aim was ‘to divide first 
and then take’, wliile the Ahrars’ principle was ‘to take first and then divide’. 

Concluding the president criticised the Congress policy. He said it the Congress 
was anxious to settle amicably the question of Muslim rights, why did Mahatma 
Gandhi hesitate to at)proach other Muslim organisations in ihe country when Mr. 
Jinnah had refused to negotiate. 'That was one of the reasons, added the president, 
why Ahrars did not follow the Congress programme. 

The Punjab Majli s-i-A h r a r 

Presidential Address— Lyallpur — a st. March 1948 

“The Ahrars are not satisfied with the present conception of Pakistan. They 
do not want a geographical division of India. 'Jheir conception of Pakistan is 
a form of Government based on the law of Shariat, “Hakumat-I-lUahiii”, which 
means a constitution based on equality and fraternity”, declared Natvabzada 
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Mahmood AH of the U. P. while preaiding over the Proviocial Ahrar Conference 
held at Lyallpur on the Slat. March 1943. 

Be proceeded : “Ibe question of Iitdian independence is also our fiist concern 
and we will liot like the issue of independence to be obstructed by any other cry’\ 

Maulana Mazhar AH Azhar, M. L. A., condemned the cries of Akhand 
Hindustan, Pakistan and Azad Punjab and said that those cries were based on 
hatred and contempt for one another. So long as the British Government was there, 
he added, those cries had no meaning and it was the will of the Government which 
would finally prevail. 

The Conferente passed a few resolutions. The main resolution about Pakistan 
was discussed at great length in the Bubjects Committee, but as there was great 
divergence of views on the issue, it was decided to postpone the decision till the 
session of the All India Ahrar Conference. 


The All India Akali Conference 

4th. Session— Bhowanigarh — 14th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

“Great men are apt to make great mistakes and great men have made great 
mistakes. What other remarks can an onlooker pass upon the incidents of the 
last year. N(?ither the Government nor the Congress wanted victory of Japan ; 
yet the incidents of last summer did not contribute to the defeat of Japan,” 
observed Master Tara Singh, in the course of his presidential Address, delivered 
at the 4th All India Akali Conference held at Bhowanigrah on the 14th. March 1943. 

The President further’.said : “If the British Government was sincere last year, 
nothing can change its attitude towards our freedom. Wliy cannot the British 
Government give India what it was prepared to give last year ? Let not the 
Government create an impression that it gives freedom only under threat. There 
is no threat at present from inside or outside and now is the time for the 
Government to prove its sincerity and make a great offer. Of course the Cripps 
proposal of Pakistan should not be repeated. It will only create fresh heart- 
burning and fresh controversy. His proposal of establishing a National Government 
immediately without commitment to any permanent solution of communal problem 
after the war, should be corried. 1 know the Cripps-Congress negotiations broke 
on the right of veto to be given to His Excellency the Viceroy. Certainly there 
can be found some via media, provided great men are now prepared to make 
great corrections. There is no doubt that the British Government cannot part with 
such power just at present as it may tell upon war ifforts. Buccessful prosecution 
of war is the primary concern not only of the Indian t)eople also. When we 
agree upon fundamentals, it is not at all difficult to agree upon minor points. I 
may point out here that release of political prisoners, accompanied by establish- 
ment of a National Goveininent, will clear the whole atmosphere in India at the 
psychological moment.” 

Referring to Azad Punjab he said ; “By the creation of Azad Punjab not only Sikhs 
and the Hindus of the Azad Punjab will get rid of the present Pakistan, but the 
Sikhs and the Hindus living in the portion of the Punjab which will be cut off 
from the present Punjab will also be in a better position. According to my 
calculations the Sikh and Hindu population in that portion will be about 5 per 
cent and 12 per cent. J'hey will get weightage on the principle upon which it is 
given to the minorities in other provinces. This means that the Bikhs will get 
15 per cent seats in the legislature and the Hindus at least 25 per cent. This 
makes their total 40 per cent, while at present the Bikhs and the Hindus both 
together have only 47 per cent representation in the Legislative Assembly. 'J'lns 
40 per cent will not include any Hindu Jat or Achhut. Ihe common economic 
and cultural interest of these 40 per cent will create cohesion amongst them and 
BO they will be in a better position to safeguard their interests than they are in 
the present Punjab where 47 percent Sikh and Hindu representatives consist of 
so many conflicting elements. The mentality of the Jats and Achhuts who in 
the present Punjab always support the Muslims in order to gain some advantage, 
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will chanpe in the Azad Punjab; for they have no natural sympathy for the 
MuBUmB. By this device of changing the houndaries of the Punjab, we can take 
out overwhelming majority of the Hindus and the Hikhs from ’"Mufllim 
domination, while at the same time. im]>roving appreciably the position of the Sikhs 
and the Hindus who remain in the other fioition of the Punjab.” 

Jf any Hindu gentleman convinces me that the scheme is disadvantageous 
to the Hindus. I would give it up. But I have no doubt that the scheme is 
advantageous to both the Hindus and the Sikhs. 


A. 1. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Annual Session — Lahore — 6th. June 1943 

Presidential AortiESs 

“I can make absolutely no distinction between Pakistan and Azad Punjab. 
Both are schemes for the vivisection of India and both cut at the roots of its unity 
and integrity. One is irresistibly driven to tho conclusion that the safety of the 
Hindus and the Hikhs of the Jhinjab lies in uniting toi^ether and becoming deter- 
mined not to I't Muslim communal raj be estublisbed in the Punjab in any form.” 
T’hns observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the course of his prcsidontiid address at the 
All-India Akhatid Hindustan Conference which opened at (he Min to l^ark, Lahore 
on the 6th. June 1943. 

S. Pritam Singh Bhatia, Chairman, Rcce)>tion Committee, extending a wel- 
come to all those t'resent at the conference criticised wliat he described ns the weak 
leadership of the Aknlis which is unfortunately misleading the Pantb.’’ He I'tointed 
out that one seat on the Aiirangzeb Ministry was the price winch had been paid “for 
selling the Sikbs and for political dishonesty.” He maintained that even though the 
bfikhs had a different religion it was foolish to contend that tliey had nothing to 
do with the Hindus with wliom they Iiad common ties of social and political 
relations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in his address, which was read by someone else said ; 

“It is indeed extremely painful that at the critical por^t-war era India would 
not be free to play her full part. Great Britain claims to be a champion of demo- 
cracy and freedom for small nations but it is not ready to set India free. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Secreatry of State for India himself, more than 35,000 
Indians were eitlier imprisoned or held under internment in March list. This 
clearly show^s what the future intentions of British Government about India are. 
But nevertheless there is no dearth of Indians who are ready to co-operate with the 
Government. Sir Homy Mody, Mr, Aney and Mr. Sirkar had hardly laid down 
their offices as Executive Councillors of the Viceroy, in protest against the repre- 
ssive policy of the Government before. Dr. Khnre, Sir Aziz-ul Hug and Sir Ashok 
Kumar have come in to take Ibeir places. Even now the Muslim League Js busy 
ill forming ministries in the provinces where a complete deadlock existed. .'Such a 
ministry has been set up in the N. W. F. P. also. It is very regrettable that even 
a Sikh has been found ready to join that ministry and provide an occasion to 
others to say that the Sikhs who were so loud in their opposition of Pakistan are 
now joining hands with its protagonists to facilitate its establishment. 

“I have never been enamoured of this so-called provincial autonomy. To me 
it looks like a farce. That is why I have always been opposed to office acceptance. 
In my opinion the legislative assemblies and ministerships can have little sense until 
we are indepeudent. I really cannot understand the mentality of those who seem 
to consider that the salvation of their country or community lies in these institu- 
tions alone. I will not make here any comment about those who conscientiously 
hold the above opinion. But the action of those who enter tlie Assemblies with the 
declared object of wrecking the Ministries, and on a seat being offered to them in 
the cabinet begin co-operating witli it quietly, cannot but be considered as most 
dangerous. And yet it is this kind of people who pass as leaders’, of the Panth. 
They carried on what appeared like a most ruthless campaign to wreck the Bikan- 
der Ministry but when they were given a seat in his cabinet V their opinion 
about it changed. These people have no principle *at all. They consider that all is 
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fair in politics. Quite recently you must have noticed how they have been issuing 
mutually contradiftory statemerns regarding their activities in connection with the 
formation of the Frontier minifitry and how at the end they have joined the minis- 
try, their ‘‘fundamental diffcrenceH*’ with the Muslim League notwithstanding. 
Sardar Ajit Singh claims to be a representative of the minorities and a protector 
of their rights and says that if any injustice is done to the minorities, he will with- 
draw. It recalls to one’s mind how exactly similar statements were used to be made 
by Sardar Baldev Singh on his joining the ministry. He said that all restrictions 
on the use of .Jhafka would be removed, Giirmiikhi and Hindi would be treated 
at par with Urdu and Sikhs would get their full 20 ]>er cent share in the services. 
A recent case of not allowing Jhatka meat even in a preponderalingly Hindu 
Bikh district of Karnal and the supersession by a junior Mnssalrnan of the senior- 
most and otherwise a nuist deserving Sikh candidate for the Directorship of 
Agriculture are alone snflicicnt to show tliat absolutely no cha»)ge has come in the 
communal policy of the Punjab Government. May 1 ask Sardar Baldev Singh 
what he has done in protest against this grave injustice to the Sikhs and if he is 
incapable of doing anything, why he is clinging to his post ? I believe Sardar Ajit 
Singh will also protect the rights of the minorities sin)ilarly. 

“So far as I have been able to say I can make absolutely no distinction 
between Pakistan and Azad Punjab. Both are the schemes for vivisection 
of India and both cut at the roots of its unity and integrity. The BUf>porters 
of the Azad Punjivb scheme say that they have ]'ut forward this 
scheme to wreck the, demand for Pakistan but so far as I can see they have by 
espousing this scheme strengthened the bands of the supporters of Pakistan. It is 
quite possible that by taking advantage of this scheme the British im})erialiHtH 
may transfer the present Aml)ala Division to Delhi or U. P. and thereby the percentage 
of the Muslims may increase from 54 ])er cent to 62 or 70 per cent in the Punjab 
and thus a Muslim ‘Raj’ may be established in the Punjab. It is said that the 
Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders had become ready to concede Pakistan 
and therefore no other alternative was left except to demand re-distribution of the 
Punjab so as to save ns much territory as [>ossible from being included in 
Pakistan. As far as it is known neither the Congress nor the Hindu Mahasabha 
have conceded Pakistan but, be it as it may, I want to declare from this platform 
once again*, that the Sikhs will resist Pakistan with all their might to the last 
man and if Master Tara Singh and his party join hands with Mr. Jinnah in this 
nefarious business of the vivisection of India the brave Sikhs will fight both 
Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Sin<fh. 

“From a careful study of Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes one is irresis- 
tibly driven to the condusioii that the safety of the Hindus and Sikhs of the 
Punjab lies in ufdting together and becoming determined not to let Muslim 
communal ‘raj’ be established in the Punjab in ai»y form. These schemes are no 
solutions of the problems of the minorities. Hindus ajid Bikhs liave no need to 
despair if they are united. Tt is not an easy task for a majority community 
of just 54 per cent to '‘rule over minorities constituting l6 per cent of tiie population 
if the minorities are ruled, I have so much love and respect for my Muslim 
brethren as for the Hindus. I am not for a war with Min^lims but I am difinitely 
for a settlement with them but the settlement must be on a basis which is equitable 
and honourable for both. If Muslims cannot compromise witli the Hindus excey)t 
on a basis of equality with them, how can they expect Sikhs to compromise with 
Muslims ofi any other i)aBiR ? The method which has been adopted in the Frontier 
of dividing and demoralizing the minorities is one which must create distrust and 
hatred. It has struck the ‘Panth’ with resentment and 1 take the opportunity of 
declaring that Sanlar Ajit Siiigh does not represent anybody except himself. 1 
must also declare that the C>ntra1 Akali Dal which has the support of the entire 
nationalist element amongst the Bikhs will always stand for iiuiependence and unity, 
Gur slogan is ‘a united and an independent India’ and in this we will lead the 
whole of the country at any coat”. 

In the end Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the death of ex- Maharaja 
Gurcharon Singh of Nabha who died in internment and the dastardly murder of 
of Mr. Allah Bakhsh whose death, he said, was indeed a great national loss. 

Akali Conference — Resolutions — Lahore — 7th. June 1943 

Azad Punjab Scheme Supported & Condemned 

Two conferences of the Sikhs, hardly at a stone’s throw from each other 
were held in the Min to Park qq the occasion of the Jor Mela— the day of Gurq 
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Arjun Dev*B martyrdom. They passed resolutions which were contradictor to 
each other. The Akali Conference was presided over by Oyani Sher Singh, 
The conference passed a resolution supporting the Azad Punjab scheme of 
the Akali Party and the*Akhand Hindustan Conference adopted a resolution 
condemning both the Azad Punjab Scheme as also Pakistan demand. It will 
be interesting to know that both these resolutions were passed unanimously 
without a single dissenting voice in both the conferences where enthusiasm and 
numbers were equal. When these resolutions were adopted at both the conferences 
loud shouts of “Sat Sri Akal” were raised. 

The Akhand Hindustan Conference passed two other resolutions. By one 
of these, it called upon Sardar Baldev Singh to resign as it was of the view that 
no good had resulted from the Bikander-Baldev Singh Pact or as the resolution 
stated Unionist-Akali Pact. 

The third resolution condemned the action of S. Ajit Singh in having joined 
the Mulim League Ministry in the N. W. F. Province. 

The Akali conference passed three resolutions in less than three minutes. 

The resolutions were read and seconded without any speeches. Besides 
the main Azad Punjab resolution of this conference, one condemned those Sikhs 
who had participated in the Ly allpur Hindu Conference. By the third resolution 
the conference condemned the attitude of the Hindu Press and requested the 
Government of India to grant permission to the Akalis to start their own daily 
newspaper. By an amendment which was incorporated in the resolution the 
Government was asked to warn the Hindu Press not to write against the Sikh 
leaders because it might lead to a breach of the peace. 

Master Tara Singh, who made a comparatively moderate speech, declared that 
the Sikhs had a very minor quarrel with the Hindus but with the Mussalmans 
their quarrel was based on political grounds, for the Sikhs could not agree to 
Pakistan in its present shape as it would mean their slavery and the establishment 
of Muslim Raj for ever. 

To the Hindus, Master Tara Singh said that in order that their quarrel might 
end, the Hindus should in the first instance cease to ask the Bikhs to declare that 
they were Hindus. Secondly, they should not maintain, as had been done, that it 
were the Hindus who could make Sikh leaders. Masterjee said that the Sikhs did 
not want to be absorbed by the Hindus, nor did ho want the Sikhs to remain under 
the permanent slavery of the Muslims. Masterjee declared unhesitatingly that the terms 
of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact had not been honoured fully. Master Tara Singh 
seemed to have grown hopeless about the achievement of ‘Swaraj’ as he had lost 
hope of achieving Hindu-Muslim unity. He therefore asserted that under such 
circumstances the “Khalsa Raj” would be the only alternative which, however, he 
said would be maintained by the support and with the goodwill of the two com- 
munities. 


Central Akali Dal — Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Resolutions — Rooml — 19th. and 20th. June 1943 

Under the auspices of the Central Akali Dal an Akhand Hindustan Conference 
was held on 19th and 20th June at Roomi, a place of historical importance in Ludhiana 
District. Baba Kharak Singh presided. The President, who arrived here accompanied 
by S. Labb Singh Naraug and Bawa Sohan Singh on the 19th, was 
garlanded and accorded a warm reception af Jagraon Railway Station by the 
prominent citizens and members of the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 

On the 19th and 20th a grand conference was held which was attended by 
thousands of Sikh people. The Chairman, Reception Committee, General Sham 
Singh Roomi and the President, Baba Kharak Singh, delivered their addresses. The 
conference strongly condemned the vivisection of the Punjab and India and warned 
the public against the activities of the Master group to carry out the Pakistan 
Scheme. Amongst the speakers were S. Labh Singh Narang, Bawa Bohan Singh, 
Rais, Giani Puran Singh and S. Ajaib Singh. The following resolutions were 
adopted 

1. This conference considers the Pakistan and Azad Punjab Schemes as highly 

detrimental to the Panth and country and strongly condemns it, India is 
‘Akhand’ and shall remain so. , „ o.. , ^ , 

2. As no condition of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact has been fulfilled, the 
ijpnference demanded from S. Baldev Singh to resign from the Ministership. 

3. The conference urges the Government of India to release political prisoners 

38 
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including S. Sardul Singh Oaveesher and Master Mota Singh who have been interned 
without any trial. 

The Shromani Ak&li Dal 

Committee Meetin|rg — AmriUar— 4th. & 5th. June 1943 
Azad Punjab Teeritobies Fixed 

An important meeting of the Executive of the Shromani Akali Dal was 

held at Amritsar on the 4th. June 1943, for three hours in its office under the 

presidentship of Master Tara Singh, 

The meeting discussed the Azad Punjab scheme and after some discussion 
fixed the ten i tori s of Azad Punjab which included the divisions of Ambala, 
Julliinder and Lahore and the districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery and a part 
of Multan. 

The meeting also considered the attitude of the Hindu papers towards the 

Akalis and decided to start a Sikh daily to counteract the propaganda of the 

Hindu papers. The Executive decided to suspend the District Akali Jatha, 
Lyallpur in view of its opposition to S. A. D. and form a new one. 

On the next day, the 5th. June, *the Working Committee of the Shromani 
Akali Dal issued the following statement about the Azad Punjab scheme : — 

•‘The Shromani Akali Dal have received enquiries from various places about 
its notion of the Azad Punjab and its boundaries. In this connection, the Shromani 
Akali Dal hereby declares that in the Azad Punjab the boundaries shall be fixed 
after taking into consideration the ])Opula»ion, property, laml revenue and historical 
traditions of each of the communities. An independent and impartial commission 
alone can finally decide the demarcation of boundaries. Further, the Shromani 
Akali Dal is of opinion that if the new demarcations are effected on the above- 
mentioned principles then the Azad Punjab shall comprise of Ambala, Jullundur, 
Lahore Divisions and out of the Multan Division Lyallpur District some portion of 
Montgomery and Multan districts. The Shromani Akali Dal shall make its demand 
of these demarcations and shall fight for the same.’^ 


The All India Sikh Youth Conference 

Annual Session — Lahore — 30th. Sc Slst. January 1943 

Presidential Address 

A call to the Sikh youths to join the military in as large numbers as possible 
was made by Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, M.L.A., presiding over the All-India 
Sikh Youth Conference lield at Lahore on the 3()th. January 1943. 

He said that if they loved their country they should be prepared to risk their 
lives for the protection, integrity and honour oi their homeland. The war was 
being fought at our gates on the eastern side. People in Calcutta and other towns 
in Bengal had already had a little taste of the horrors of war. Many young men 
had already joined the army and taken to military careers. There was no nobler 
profession during war and also in peace time than the profession of a soldier. 
Military training even though for a short time would make them physically fit 
and would teach them discipline. With a spirit of violence pervading the whole 
world India alone could not rely upon non-violence. 

Discussing the political situation in the country, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh 
recalled the events following Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said that out of sheer 
disgust and desperation, opinion was gaining ground in an important section of the 
Sikh community that unless the Punjab was redistributed into two provinces, so 
that the predominantly Muslim areas were separated to form either a separate 
province or joined with N. W. F. P. there could be no future for the minorities 
in the Punjab. The propaganda in favour of Pakistan by the Muslim League, the 
provision in the Cripps proposals giving provinces the option to join or not to join 
the Indian Union ana the uncertainty of the view of responsible British statesmen 
regarding Pa^stan in spite of the authoritative and weighty opinion of H. E. the 
Viceroy in hie Calcutta speech regarding the unity of India, had led an important 
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section of the Sikh community to adopt the cry of “Azad Punjab’’. He wished 
that a happier name had been selected for the slogan, but the pienesis of it lay in 
the fact that they seemed to have lost all hope of receiving justice from the com- 
munity in power in the Punjab. The originators of the cry of “Azad Punjab” did 
not wish to have an independent province as the name indicated outside the 
Union of India. They only wanted separation of the original Punjab from the 
western districts annexed to it by Maharaja Ranjit Singh just as Sind was separated 
from Bombay or Orissa from Bihar. He was personally of the view that this 
propaganda in favour of “Azad Punjab” should not be carried too far, lest they 
should be lost in the maze of internal controversy and forget the real issue of 
of swaraj for the whole of India. They should not rule out of the possibility of 
the majority community in the Punjab giving the Sikhs their rightful place. 

Concluding, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh emphasised that it was high time 
that they should all rise above party strife and communal rivalry and with united 
action first try to win freedom. They should have enough time to deal with one 
another if any party persisted in unreasonableness. He exhorted the Sikhs to act 
upon the high ideals of their great gurus and casting away petty bickerings stand 
together in the service of the country and community. 

Before the conference commenced, Master Tara Singh, President of the 
Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal, performing the 
flag hoisting ceremony, stressed the necessity of maintaining internal peace in these 
critical times. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — Lahore — Slst, January 1943 

Referendum on “Azad Punjab” Move 

A decision to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the bounda- 
ries of the Punjab with a view to establishing *‘Azad Punjab”, was taken at the 
Conference which concluded on the next day, the dlst. January. The Conference 
was addressed among others by Dr. R. S. Moonje, Dr. Sir Qokulchand Narang, 
Master Tarasingh and Oiani Shersing, 

The main resolution of the Conference which was moved by Master Tarasingh’s 
Party and strongly opposed by a section of the Conference representing the Rawalpindi 
division stated — 

“In view of the fact that the working of the provincial constitution based on the 
communal award has proved detrimental to the interests of the Bikhs and Hindus 
in the Punjab that they see no hope of improvement so long as the reigns of 
Government remain in the hands of a permanent statutory Muslim majority ; that 
efforts are being made to make their position still worse by the movement 
of Pakistan ; and that the Sikhs have declared their resolve not to tolerate this 
attack on their culture and position ; this Conference expresses its opinion that 
the Bikh position can only be re-established by readjusting the boundaries of the 
Punjab by the transfer of the predominantly Muslim districts to N. W. F. P. and 
appeals to the Sikh youths to support this aemand. This Conference urges that the 
Sikh and Hindu minorities in these separated districts, annexed with N. W. F. P., 
be granted the same weightage and safeguards as are provided for Muslim minorities 
in 0. P. and Madras.” 

There was a heated discussion on the resolution for over four hours. The op- 
ponents of the resolution characterised this move as a new stunt started by the 
Government to break the solidarity of the Sikh community while the supporters 
emphasised that it was a counterblast to the Pakistan scheme. The opponents moved 
an amendment to the effect that a referendum be taken and if two-third Sikhs of 
the Punjab voted for the redistribution of boundaries then the demand should be 
pressed otherwise it should be dropped. 

The amended resolution was passed by a majority of votes. 

Formation of National Govt. Urged 

The other resolutions passed by the conference urged the formation of a 
National Government on the basis of coalition of all parties and communities, the 
immediate release of political prisoners ; reservation of five per cent appointments 
in the Central and All- India services for Sikhs. Another resolution urged upon the 
Maharajas of all Sikh States, particularly those of Kapurthala and Jind, to take 
immediate and effective steps to restore the Sikh character of their respective States 
by (a) appointing Sikh Prime Minister : (b) fixing special rights for Sikhs in 
the services ; (c) recognising Punjabi as the ofiicial and court language in the States 
and making ita teaching compulsory in the State schools ; (d) enacting Sikh Gurd- 
waraa Acts with a view to handing over the management of Sikh Gurdwaraa to 
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the Sikh public of the State ; (e) observing all the Sikh ceremonials and rules of 
conduct in their own Royal houses. 

Addressing the conference, Dr. Moonjee declared that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would shed every ounce of their blood to oppose the Pakistan scheme which, he 
believed, was the creation of the British Government. The Punjab, he said, should 
not be afraid of Pakistan. The Punjab was the sword arm of India while Bengal, 
which was also affected by the Pakistan scheme, was the brain. He was sure that 
when both Punjab and Bengal would rise against the Pakistan scheme, it would die 
its own death. Concluding he appealed to the Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab to 
join together to oppose Pakistan. 

Master Tarasingh, in the course of a brief speech, said that there seemed to 
have been some misunderstanding about their demand for the redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab. As a matter of fact he and his party were strongly in 
favour of the formation of a National Government, but the proposal for the “Azad 
Punjab” was a move to cripple the Pakistan scheme. He assured the opponents of 
the resolution of the “Azad Punjab” that he was prepared to accept any amendment 
to the scheme for the redistribution of boundaries. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee — New Delhi — 13th February 1943 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 13th. February 1943, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding, passed a resolution 
expressing concern at the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
which culminated in the fast. The resolution expresses the fear that, in view of his 
age and the duration of the fast, the daiiger of serious results to his health and life 
cannot be minimised, and it should be the duty of every one to explore every method 
by which his life can be saved. 

“While there has been ati improvement in the situation,” proceeds the resolu- 
tion, “Mahatma Gandhi has himself reaffirmed his faith in non-violent action 
and repudiated the disturbances of the last six months. The Committee, there- 
fore, earnestly suggests his unconditional release to give Mahatma Gandhi an 
opportunity to survey the situation de novo as h(3 himself has stated in his cor- 
respondence with the Viceroy, and feels confident that as a result of his review, he 
will use all his undoubted influence towards checking disorder and violence which 
have already done so much harm to the country.” 

The Committee affirms its support to the Mahasabha in all legitimate steps to 
resist the disruption of the country and expresses gratitude to the Viceroy for his 
recognition of the fundamental unity of India. The committee “has noted a wel- 
come change in Mr. Jinnah's outlook as can be seen from his recent utterances 
and assures him that any settlement of India’s political problem consistent with 
India’s national solidarity that he and the Muslim League might suggest will re-* 
ceive the most careful consideration of nationalist India.” The committee notes 
“with particular disapproval the Government’s policy in refusing the demand for 
a National Government by denying the representative character of each political 
party or group by turn, and yet not taking into their counsel at least those groups 
that are willing to run a National Government to-day.” 

The Committee expresses serious anxiety at the shortage of food and condemns 
the dearness allowance given to Government employees as meagre and inadequate. 
It urges the establishment of an evacuees commission to deal with the problems of 
evacuation. 

Working Committee — New Delhi — 2l8t. April 1943 

Pakistan Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 2lBt. April 1943, with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in the chair, passed a resolution 
replying to Mr. Jinnah^s speech at the Muslim League annual session and to the 
proceedings of the session. “Both”, declares the resolution, “displayed a disregard 
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of democracy and nationalism in this country, which the Muslim League seems 
determined to destroy and substitute in their place a vivisected India on the basis 
of religious fanaticism and a political ideology of the Middle Ages wholly unsuited 
to the present times. The tone of the deliberations has been highly provocative and 
intemperate and plays into the hands of the enemies of India’s freedom. Mr. 
Jinnah^s speech in particular is a vain, ignorant and malicious diatribe on the 
Hindus in particular and has been rendered possible because of the pandering by 
the Government of the League’s methods of intimidation and bullying. 

“In the name of the Indian nation, this meeting declares that the country will 
never tolerate the proposed Pakistan which will divide the nation into two hostile 
camps, warring on each other for all time. The encouragement which the Govern- 
ment has given to the League is clearly in pursuit of its unabashed policy of divide 
and rule. This meeting earnestly warns its Muslim fellow-countrymen against 
falling into this imperialist trap and thereby leading this country into a disaster 
which will be ruinous alike to Hindus, Muslims and other citizens. As against 
this suicidal policy of Pakistan, this meeting earnestly invites the attention of 
Indian Muslims to the speeches and writings of the Turkish Press Delegation which 
recently visited this country under the leadership of Mr. Atay and commends the 
patriotic example of the delegation to all Muslims in India.” 

Solution of Present Deadlock 

The Committee declares that the only way out of the present impasse is the 
simultaneous withdrawal by the Congress of the resolution of August 8 last and 
the release of the Congress leaders by the Government. The Committee also says 
it is open to the Government of India and the Secretary of State even in these 
deplorable circumstances to prove their honafides by installing in office those parties 
in the country who are pledged to the support of the war and who though not so 
vocal as the Congress and the Muslim League, constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the people of India. 

Working Committee — New Delhi — 27th. April 1943 

Bengal Ministerial Tangle 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, which met at 
New Delhi on the 27th. April 1943, adopted a resolution on the Bengal situation in 
which it asserted that the Governor had acted in utter disregard of constitutional 
propriety and that “his sole object in taking over the powers and passing the budget 
was to make it easier for the contemplatea Nazimuddin Ministery to remain in 
office without calling a meeting of the Legislature until the next budget and 
enabling that Ministry in the meantime to demoralise the Legislature within the 
next twelve months”. The resolution condemned “the utterly reactionary composition” 
of the new Ministry. 


The Punjab Provincial Women’s Conference 

Annual Session — Lahore — 21st. June 1943 

“By refusing to their relatives interviews with the Congress prisoners and the 
detenus, the Government of the Punjab had set up a new record in the history of 
repression. It is most condemnable that even mothers put behind the bars, in the 
name of the Defence of India, were not permitted to see their children of tender 
age who had been weeping in vain to have a glimpse of their Mamas.” — Thus 
observed Shrimati Premvnti Thapar, Secretary, Punjab Branch of the All India 
Women’s Conference, while speaking at a conference held under the auspices of the 
Ihinjab Branch in the Fateh Chand College, Lahore on the 21st. June 1943 on a 
resolution, asking that mothers at least should be allowed to interview their children 
of tender age. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru presided over the conference. 

Among those present at the conference were Mrs. Ram Saran Das^ Mrs. Anand 
Kumar, Mrs. Rai, Mrs. Buck, Mrs. Maharaj Krishan Kapur, Shrimati Premvati 
Thapar, Mrs. B. L, Rallia Ram, Mrs. Situ Suri, Mrs. Singh, Mrs. Nazir, Mrs. 
Bhim Sain Sachar, Mrs. Chatrath, Mrs. Sabberwal, Mrs. Mukand Lai Puri^ Mrs* 
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Anand, Mrs. Chopra, Mrs, Ondbole and Mrs. Perin Romesh Chandra, besides 
lYiembers of the statF of the Mahila Mahavidyalya, Sir Ganga Ram School and the 
Fateh Chand College. 

Mrs. Ramesiidri Nehru’s Speech 

In openirjg tiie cOfiferenco Shrimati Ramoshuri Nehru referred to the “upheaval 
in the country which had resulted in the imprisonment of Mrs. Vijaya Lakhshmi 
Pandit, President of the All-India Women’s Conference, of the president-elect Mrs. 
Kamala C hhatopadhya, Raj Kumari Amrit Kour and many other prominent women 
workers.” 

Those circumstances resulted in making both the provincial as also the central 
organisation inactive and neither could have their annual conferences. 

They were now in a little better circumstance, becaiise they were able to get 
together. It, has, therefore, been decided to infuse new life into the provincial 
organisation, in which young blood had come in. 

The imw provincial committee of 35, which was elected to-day, among others 
includes Begum Iftikhar-ud Din, Khadija Minhaj, Mrs. Gauha, Mrs. Bedi, Begum 
Almas, Mrs. Kunti Bhandari, Wazir Begum, Baji Rashida Latif Begum, Mrs. 
Perin Romesh Chandra, Mrs. B. L. Rallia Ram, Mr. Soni, Sm, Rameshuri Nehru, 
Kanwarani Duleep Singh and Mrs. IVattaL 

Resolutions— E nd Present Deadlock 

Mrs L, C, Jain moved the first resolution “deploring the state of political dead- 
lock in the country” and demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders “to start negotiation with them with a view to ending the present deadlock.” 

'I'he resolution expressed the view that “that was the only course of action 
which would lead to the achievement of the ideal of the Allied Natron.” All Uie 
l>eo|)le and organisations were appealed to, to “pool their efforts to secure the release 
of Oandhijee and other leaders as a preliminary to the formation of a National 
Government.” 

Mrs. Jain reviewed the political developments in the country ever since the Cripps 
jugglery failed. She maintained that the whole country was at the back of the 
demand for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mrs. Perin Romesh C hander, who seconded the resolution, urged the British 
Government to release the leaders without delay, as she maintained that only the jail 
gates stood in the way of unity and agreement among the leaders of the various 
])artics. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru, while commenting on the resolution, regretted the 
present attitude of the British imperialists towards India. 

she asserted that the lesponsihility of the disturbances did not lie on the 
shoulders of the Congress. The luesent deadlock was due to the attitude of the 
British Government and their representatives in India. Hhe added that when history 
would be written it would reveal the shocking story of repression in India, ,She had 
no doubt that not only the whole of India, but every riglit thinking person in ail 
parts of the world, was at the back of the demand for the release of Gandhijee and 
other Congress leaders. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Food Situation in the Country 

Miss Puran Mehta moved the second resolution “drawing the attention of the 
Government to the gravity of the food situation in the country, the scarcity of food 
and clothing and the abnormal rise in prices” which was “causing intolerable hard- 
ships particularly to the poor population of the towns.” 

The resolution also appealed to the “big zamindars and to the millowners of 
the province to do their duty in giving relief to the poor by providing them with 
grains and cloth at rates that are within their means.” Tne resolution expressed 
concern at the closing of atta depots in Lahore and asked the Government to secure 
sufficient foodstuffs for the poor. 

The mover criticised the “unmethodical ways of the Government * and said 
that it was a pity that they in the Punjab, which was the home of wheat, 
were crying for ”atta”. 

Begum Almas seconded the resolution, which was passed unanimously. 

Right to Interview Children 

Mrs. Acharya Ram Dev moved .the following resolution : 

“This conference feels that the cancellation of the right of political prisoners 
to interview their relatives and friends is indefensible on any grounds whatsoever. 
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It is a negation of the code for the treatment of political prisoners, recognized 
by all civilized countries. It is partinilarly harsh to refuse to mothers the right 
to periodical interviews with their childem. We request the government to 
revise their policy in this matter and even if they persist in refusing to recognize 
the general right of all political prisoners to interview their friends and relatives, 
at least to permit such interviews in the case of mothers having children of 
tender age.” 

Shrimati Premvati Thapar, in seconding the resolution, said that it was the 
height of injustice that interviews were not allowed to Congress detenus and 
prisoners. Even the non-official jail visitors, who were permitted to see murderers 
in jaiU were not allowed to see the Congress detenus. 

Shrimati Rarneshuri Nehru, while commending the resolution to the meeting, 
said that no words could be strotig enough to conderan the attitude of the 
Government sufliciently in disallowing interviews to or with the Congress 
prisoners. This was unknown in any civilised country. 

The resolution was passed. 

Hinou Intestate Succession bill 

Mrs. Ram Saran Das then moved the following resolution : 

“This conference appeals to the Hindu public and to the members of 
Central Assembly to support the Hindu Intestate Hnceession Bill which has 
been referred to a Select Committee by the Central Legislature. This Bill far 
from being contrary to the tenets of Hindu Law is a correct exposition and 
interpretation of its spirit and of the real intention of its framers.” 

'flic mover of the resolution, wlio is the wife of the well-known Sanataiiist 
leader R. B. Ram Sar(ui Das who is the General Presi lent of the Punjab Sanatan 
Dharam Pratinidhi b^abha, said that there was no reason why girls should not 
be given equal rights and a share in the ])atrimony. 

Miss Sabherwal, seconding the resolution, maintained that the Bill was in no 
way against the Hindu Dharmra and its scriptures. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Shrimati Rarneshuri Nehru appealed to the women to send a large number of 
representations to the legislative department of the C'uitral Legislature and the 
Select Committee supporting the Bill. 

Children’s Aid Society 

Mrs. Rai moved the following resolution : 

“This conference supports the demand of the Children’s Aid Socity for the 
enactment of a Children’s Act for the province. Hiii h an Act is long overdue 
and the world war should not be made a pretext for the refusal of protection to 
thousands of unfortunate children in this province. We are of the opinion that 
legislation for their protection is the only way to put an end to the exploitation 
of children.” 

Mrs. Rai said that the children of to-day would bo the citizens of to-morrow. 

It was therefore their duty to see that the children were brought up pro- 
perly and in a healthy atmosphere. It was the duty of each one of them not 
to look after their own children, but also to see that no child went astray and 
fell into undesirable hands. 

Mrs. Maharaj Kisken Kapur seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

Dearness Allowance 

Shrimati Snehlata moved the last resolution demanding Rs. lb as dearness 
allowance for every woman teacher in all schools diawir»g upto Ks. 150 p. m. 

The mover demanded that the status of women teachers should be raised. 

The resolution was passed. n 

Shrimati Rarneshuri Nehru in her closing speech ext)ressed the liope that the 
new committee would carry on the work with great enthusiasm. 

Punjab Branch’s Activities 

Shrimati Premvati Thapar, secretary of the Punjab Branch, while presenting 
the report of the work of ttio Punjab Branch said that their activities were all 
round and of a varied nature. The Punjab Branch was doing its utmost to raise 
the status of women and children and preparing them to be better 
citizens. ’J'hey were engaged in social reform work and their members 
were running the Lahore Women’s Rescue Horae, Children’s Aid Society, 
Mangal Sabha, Istri Sabaik School, Harijaa Sewak Sangh, Hospital Sewak 
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Sangh, Hospital Welfare Society and some of them helped the women 
prisoners in jails and looked after them in the mental hospital. The women, 
ghe said, had faith in the unity of the people of India and in the in^rity of 
India herself. Hindustan was their country and they did not believe in vivisecting 
it into separate parts. 


The Communist Party of India Congress 

Ist. Congress Session— Bombay — 23rd. May 1943 

Mr. Dange's Opening Speech 

The first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugurated 
on the 23rd. May l»43 at the Kamgar Maidan, Bombay, before a large numoer of workers 
and nearly three-hundred delegates to the party convention who had come from all 
parts of India. Placards were displayed in various languages containing slogans 
appealing to the people to unite to defeat the Axis powers and to grow more food 
and stressing the need for communal unity and demanding the release of 
Congress leaders. 

Mr. Bankim Mukherji, President of the All -India Kisan Sabha, hoisted the 
communist flag. Explaining the significance of the flag, Mr. Mukherji said that 
apart from symbolising the solidarity of the working class it was under the Red 
Banner that the Rinsian soldiers gallantly fought and threw back the Nazi invaders. 
He warned the workers not to be complascent about the war but to give their best 
efforts for the defeat of the Axis powers. 

Mr. S. A. Dange, founder member of the Communist Party of India, ex- 
plaining the significance of the party Congress declared that the Communist Party 
which started with five members fifteen years ago had to-day over 15,000 members 
besides vast number of workers who follow the lead of the Communist Party. 
With its fundamental policy opposed to Fascism and Nazism, the Communist Party 
was quick to realise the grave danger to the entire working class and to freedom 
by the onslaught of the totalitarian powers. The Communist Party of India still 
remained a bulwark against Imperialism and for the purpose of crushing the Axis 
menace and for the attainment of independence they wanted the establishment of a 
national government in India. Congress-League unity, he said, was of paramount 
importance and the party would strain its most for the consummation of 
such unity. Mr. Dange added that the immediate task of the party was to carry on an 
agitation successfully for the release of Congress leaders from the jails. 

Warning against sabotage and other internal strife, Mr. Dange said that many 
people doubted the wisdom of the Communist Party^s stand especially after the 
arrests of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders on August 9, In spite of 
the calumny heaped on the party members, they stood resolute and warned the 
people not to fall prey to the provocations offered on all hands. That their advice 
and policy was essentially sound was borne out from the correspondence exchanged 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy recently in which the former stated that 
acts of sabotage had not had the sanction of the Congress. 

Messages of greetings from the Communist Parties of Canada, England and 
South Africa were read at the meeting. 

Disbandment of Communist International 

Mr. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India 
issued the following statement 

The Communist Party of India fully supports the proposal of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International which frees the communist parties in 
the different countries from the obligations arising from the statutes and decisions 
of the various Congress of the Communist International. This proposal is a 
powerful blow against all reactionary elements who are using the existence of the 
world communist centre in Moscow as an excuse for their machinations against the 
Soviet Union and to prevent the closest co-operation between the United Nations, 
especially between Britain, America and the U. S. S. R., at this critical and decisive 
moment -in the war against the Fascist Axis. 

The £. O. C. I. has issued a clarion call to all communist parties to ooncen- 
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trate all their effort to unite the working clasB and the people in their respective 
countries for the supreme task of striking together against fascist imperialists in 
the final battles which are due to open now after the clearing of North Africa, 
burning patriotism, self-sacrificing effort for the mobilisation of the people for the 
holy war of liberation of the peoples from the menace of fascism —this is the acid 
test of international communism to-day. 

By knocking the bottom of the prejudices against the Comintern the proposal 
will make the broadest national unity possible in such country and pave the way 
for the closed joint action between the members of the United Nations in dealing 
the final death blow against fascist imperialism for the freedom of all the people 
of the world and lay the basis for the victory of world socialism on a vaster plane 
than ever before. 

Party Convention — Bombay — 26th. May 1943 

Mr. P. C. .Tosbi’s Address 

Exhorting the delegates to intensify their efforts on the food and production 
fronts and to wean away people from committing acts of sabotage and hindering 
war efforts, Mr. P. C, Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, 
in an address to the Party Convention at Bombay on the 2tith. May 1943 emphasised 
that only if they made all those campaigns go with a bang would they be 
able to do anything practical to solve the national crisis. “Everything else is empty 
phrases”, he said, adding, “there is no other short-ent to National Government, 
no other way out of the ditch in which our country is.” 

The Party Convention proper began this morning in the auditorium of the 
R. M. Bhatt School, Parel. The hall was tastefully decorated with Ped flags and 
portraits of prominent Communists throughout the world were hung on the walls. 
On either aide of the dais were hung two big portraits of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mr. M. A. Jmnah against the background of the Congress and Muslim League 
flags respectively. 

As the present Party Congress is the first of its kind since the Communists 
as a party started their activities in India, Mr. Joahi gave an elaborate review of 
how the party gradually grew up in streng*;!!! and came to occui^y its present position. 
“We have grown from a tiny group ten years ago to a major political organisation 
that can stand its own ground among the Indian [>eople on the basis of its own 
political policy, on the strength of what api)eal it makes to our patriotic people. In 
the dark horizon that is India to-day, the existence and growth of our party is 
the silver-lining. We have grown as no other party has grown in the past. From 
a hunted underground organisation, wo have become a major poliiieal party,” 

Discussing the war, Mr. Jonhi said, ‘The dilemma of the Congress patriot is, 
‘How can it he a people's war for ns when the Biitish are sitting on io\) of us ?' 
From where did it arise ? They fiddled with two abstract categories imperialism 
and Fascism. They did not see world imperialism as one system which is finally 
cracking up right under our eyes. They saw our people apart from the peoples of 
the world.” Mr. Joshi asserted that if they regarded it as the war of British 
Imperialists, they would pass helpless from British imperialists to Japanese fascists. 
The path to freedom, he said, lay through successful defence of India, which de- 
manded the uniting of her people in an alliance with the peoples of the world to 
fight this war as the patriotic war for all. 

Cripps Mission 

Referring to the Cripps’ Mission, Mr. Joshi said that the Congress stand was, 
“Give us National Government and we will defend the country.” The League said : 

‘ Give us self-determination and we will help you to defend the country with or 
without the Congress.” “Imperialist reactionaries had won and called off the 
negotiations”, said Mr. Joshi. “They used the promise of future freedom to calm the 
peoples of the United Nations. They used the Indian disunity to deny power to 
the League or the Congress. Neither the Congress nor the League took the initiative 
to forge a united front to face Sir Stafford Cripps, blow up the imperialist game 
and jointly rouse the people for national defence. Both looked to the imperialiat 
government for power. Neither trusted the other and both lost.” 

Reviewing the events that led up to the passing of the August resolution by 
the Congress and the subsequent happenings, Mr. Joshi said that by the August 
resolution the Congress,, for the first time, declared in clear and unamoiguous terms 
that the world stood divided into two camps and India’s place was with the United 
Nfttions. The Oongress declared its willingness to participate in the war on the 

39 
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basis of a National Government and had asked for a settlement but unfortunately 
neither Mahatma Gandhi nor Pandit Nehru took a step towards national unity 
which alone could isolate imperialist reaction and be the basis of unity with the 
United Nations. Thus the advance in policy— declaration of willingness to defend 
India in alliance With the United Nations — was negatived by the threat of blowing 
up the defence of India in case the British imperialists did not agree to hand over 
power. “What was the basis of this apparent contradiction ?” asked Mr. Joshi. 
“How do they evolve a practical slogan that negates their own desired policy ? 
Because thej^ do not regard national defence as a paramount duty. Because they 
think defending India, as it is, is defending their slavery.” 

Condemning the Government’s action in arresting Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi 
said that the Government’s action threw many patriots into the arms of the “fifth 
column” and destroyed the people’s morale. Forces were let loose out of which 
only the Japanese invader could gain. 

Gandhiji’s Stand 

Dealing with events leading up to Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, Mr. Joshi said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s letters to the Viceroy had great political significance. 
Their content was repudiation of sabotage and anarchy, willingness for 

settlement and anxiety over the food crisis. It told Congressmen that sabotaga 
was not Congress policy and his letters became a powerful lever in the hands of 
the Communists to wean away honest Congressmen from the “fifth column.” The 
general outlook of a patriot to-day, Mr. Joshi added, was that he sat at home or 
in jail demoralised. But as long as they held this outlook, they would once again 
fall victim to the “fifth column” at any stage, through the food end or with 
invasion. 

Japan, he said, had entered the war for the domination of Asia. India 
was the biggest and easiest prize for her. She must either get India or see India 
being used as a base to wipe her out. The worse the situation for the Axis in the 
west, the more desperate the Japanese must become in the East and strike hardest 
at the weakest spot. 

After referring to the campaigns carried on by the Communist Pary for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi stressed the im- 
portance of bringing about Congress-League unity. “Hunger bad done it better than 
anything else. Formulation of demands was not enough because they were patent. 
What was needed was a positive and widest building of unity to intervene in the 
immediate situation. To abuse the bureaucrat to place the patriot is to go the way 
the patriot himself went and out of which it is our task to rescue him. Verbal 
exposure of the bureaucracy is tSatyagraha and not Bolshevism. It is to parade our 
helplessness before the barcauciacy and inability to win the people in support of 
party policy.” 

Referring to the campaign for the release of the Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi 
said that keepin^^ up an agitation as a general anti-repression campaign would be 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy and not really working to get the leaders 
out. To get Mahatma Gandhi out they should appeal to all to slop sabotage and 
explain that every bomb throwji was a bomb thrown at the leaders. 

India’s Deffncb 

Discussing the role of the Indian army, Mr. Joshi said that it was important 
to popularise vigorously the role of all Allied armies and above all the Indian 
army. The turn in the war meant a change in the role of the British and Indian 
armies. J'hey must be popularised as armies of Indian defence and not looked 
upon or treated as armies of occupation. It did not matter what the motive of the 
British rulers was in defeniug India, What would happen to post-war India 
depended upon whether the existing soldiers could hold the front now or not and 
what the Indian patriots did on the home front. 

Concluding, Mr. Joshi said ; “It is a grave and menacing situation. Every 
step that we ta^ towards national unity is one step towards solving the national 
crisis. Every blow that we strike against the “fifth column” is a blow struck 
with the Red Army and every inch that we make the British bureaucrats move 
brings the day of our free and equal alliance with the British people nearer. Only 
if we act to solve the crisis within our country will others be able to help us. 
The more we hold up the rear, the more we unite the rear with the fropt, the 
sooner will be dispelled the lies spread by the imperialist propagandists about the 
Congress and the situation in India and their own worth as ^e defenders of India 
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and the organUere of our war-effort. India’s defence is primarily the responsibility 
of Indian patriots. It is also that of the United Nations. The more we discharge 
our own duty to our Motherland, the easier we get the aid of the rest of the 
freedom-loving peoples and humanity to fight for our freedom and the 
world’s freedom,” 

Resolutions— Tbibutes To Martyrs 

A resolution paying tributes to the sacrifices made in tha cause of Communists 
by the Indian Communists was next passed. Mr. Sohan Singh Bakhna. 82-yearB 
old delegate from the Punjab and founder of the Ghaclr Party, moved the resolution. 

Resolutions — Bombay — Slst. May 1943 

Formation of National Government 

‘‘Indians fate and freedom is indissolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom. This is no longer a fine phrase but a grim reality which emerges ever 
more clearly out of the gruelling experiences of our own people during the last 18 
months as well as from the happenings during the last two years of the war of 
liberation now being fought in five continents/’ says a lengthy resolution adopted at 
the first Congress of the Communist Party to-day. 

The resolution gives an elaborate review of the war situation, the Indian 
political deadlock and outlines new slogans for tlie future conduct of the 
Communist Party. 'J'he resolution emphasises the need for building up Trade 
Unions, Kisan v^abhas, students’ and women’s organisations for the prosecution of 
campaigns for growing more food, acceleration of production, national unity and 
getting the release of Congress i)riHoners. 

The resolution calls upon ell the Comniiinists in the country to curry on a 
vigorous campaign to bring ai)Out national unity for national defence and for the 
establishment of a National Government. It exhorts the Communists to work 
against sabotage and ‘ Fifth Column” activities and to join the Civil Defence 
services in the country. Party members are particularly asked to carry on a 
campaign to popularise the role of the Indian and Allied armies as defenders of 
India. “In the threatened areas,” the resolution says, “Communists must offer 
organised co-operation of the people through their mass organisation, and 
party units, to the British or Indian troops for oflensive as well as defensive 
preparation.” 

In regard to the campaign for the release of im]>ri8oned leaders, the resolution 
says ; “The key slogan which we place in the forefront before all is “End the deadlock.” 
We want the release of national leaders for making a settlement possible for their 
participation iu the National Govern nient for national d( fence. In uniting Congressmen 
for the release campaign, we must rally them against ‘ Fifth Column” and for accepting 
the right of self-determination for Muslim and other nationalities. In winning the 
support of the League patriots to this campaign, we must explain how the release 
of Congress leaders and Congress-Jjeague unity alone is the way of winning self- 
determination and no other.” 

On the food situation, the resolution urges the Party members to carry on 
active propaganda for the prevention of food riots and against hoarding. It 
recommends the formation of “food committees” composed of all sections and 
parties in it, prevention of rioting and exposure of hoarders, securing of a fair 
prices to the Kisan, public control of all stocks, smooth working of rationing in 
towns and regular supply of stocks to honest traders and food committees in 
rural areas.” 

In an appeal to the working class to produce more for the defence of the 
Motherland, the resolution says ; “It is the patriotic duty of the worker to 
strengthen defence by taking the initiative for organising more production and 
better transport, and against stoppage of work irrespective of what the loss or the 
bureaucrat does. Communists should take a hold and open stand against 
strikes, as they injure the defence of the country by holding up production.” 

Emphasis is also laid on the need for consolidating the advances made by the 
Party hitherto and for further expansion of the Party on firm and Sound lines. 

The resolution pays a tribute to the Red Army’s achievements and adds: 
“Our people must unite to defend the Motherland shoulder to shoulder wit^ 
the peoples of the United Nations. That alone leads to freedom. Refusal to see 
this leads to the disastrous illusion of freedom through Hitler or the Japs. It 
leads straight to the other camp and to Fascist enslavement.” 
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Right OF Secession for Nationlities 

Laying down the main principles of the Communist policy on the Pakistan 
issue, the following resolution was adopted by the Party : — 

To build the United National Front of the peoples of the various communities 
and Nationalities that inhabit India, for the defence and freedom of our country, 
it is ^cessary to dispel the mutual distrust and suspicion that exists among them. 
This is a remnant of memories of past historical oppression and of present social 
inequalities arising out of the feudal imperialist exploitation. For this purpose, 
the basic rights of the communities and nationalities must be made an essential 
part of the programme of the United National Front. 

The programme of the U, N. F. must declare that in free India, there will be 
perfect equality between nationalities and communities that live together in India. 
There will be no oppression of one nationality by another. There will be no 
inequalities or disabilities based on caste or community. To ensure this, the national 
movement must recognise the following rights as part of its programme for 
national unity. 

(A) Every section of the Indian people which has a contiguous territory as its 
homeland, common historical tradition, common language, culture, psychological make- 
up and common economic life would be recogniseq as a distinct nationality, with 
the right to exist as an autonomous State within the free Indian Union or Federa- 
tion and will have the right to secede from it if it may so desire. This means that 
the territories which are homelands of such nationalities and which to-day are split 
up by the artificial boundaries of the present British provinces and of the so-called 
“Indian States’*, would be le-united and restored to them in free India. Thus the 
free India of to-morrow would be a federation or union of autonomous States of 
the various nationalities, such as, the Pathans, Western Punjabis (dominantly 
Muslims), Sikhs, Siudhis, HiuduetUanis, Rajasthanis, Gujeratis, Bengalis, Assamese, 
Beharie, Oriyas, Andhras, Tamils, Maharashtrians, the people of Kerala, etc, 

(B) If there are interspersed minorities in the new States, thus formed, their 
rights regarding their culture, language, education, etc., would be guaranteed by 
statute and their infringement would be punishable by law. 

(C) All disabilities, privileges and discriminations based on caste, race, or 
community (such as untouchability and allied wrongs) would be abolished by statute 
and their infringement would be punishable by law. 

Such a declaratiou of rights inasmuch as it concedes to every nationality as 
defined above, and therefore, to nationalities having the Muslim faith, the right of 
autonomous state existence and of secession, can form the basis for unity between 
the National Congress and the League. For. this would give to the Muslims, 
wherever they are in an overwhelming majoriiy in a contiguous territory, which is 
their homeland, the right to form their autonomous States and even to separate if 
they so desire. In the case of Muslims of the Kastern and Northern districts of 
Bengal where they forrn an overwhelming majority, they may form themselves 
into an autonomo is region, or may form a 8ei)aratc State. vSuch a declaration, 
therefore, concedes the just essence of the Pakistan demand and has nothing in 
common with the separatist theory of dividing India into two nations on the basis 
of religions. 

But the recognition of the right of 8ei)aiation in this form need not, neces- 
sarily, lead to actual separation. On the other hand, by dispelling the mutual 
BUBiuciouB, it brings about unity of action to-day and lays the basis for a greater 
unity in the free India of to-morrow. National unity, forged on the basis of such 
a declaration and strengthened in the course of joint struggle in the defence of our 
Motherland, is bound to convince tlie peoples of all Indian nationalities of the urgent 
need to stick together and to form a free Indian Union or Federation in which each 
national State would be a free and equal member with the right to secede. They 
will thus see this as the only path of protecting the freedom and democracy 
achieved and building, on that secure basis, a greater and greater unity of India 
than our country has ever seen. 

In spite of the apparent conflict and seemingly insoluble difficulties, the burn- 
ing desire for unity is taking a firmer hold of the people who to-day follow the 
Congress or the League. Under the stress of the growing menace of Fascist 
invasion and of the present national crisis, the leadership of two organisations also 
have moved closer together and in the direction of the very solution given in this 
resolution. 'Ihere is no room, whatsoever, for defeatism on the question of unity, 
The Communist Party calls upon all patriots to join hands with it in popularising 
the principles laid down herein, and thus speed up the realisation Congress-League 
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unity, which is to-day the only path of national salvation for our Motherland in 
the hour of her gravest peril. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

The Congress concluded its session late at night. Mr. P. C. Joshi was 
declared elected General Secretary of the Party and the following were elected 
members of the Central Committee ; 

Messrs. G. Adhikari, B. T. Kanadive, A. K. Ghose, S. V. Ghate, R. D. 
Bharadwaj, S. G. Sardesai, S. A. Dange, N. C. Krishnan, P. Snndarayya, K. M. S. 
Namboodridad, Somnath Lahiri, I). S. Vaidya, Biswanath Mukherji. Sajjad Zaheer, 
Ranen Sen, Bhowani Sen, Iqbal Singh, S. S. Batlijvala, Anin Bose, Manzer Rizvi, 
and Mohan Kumaramangalam. 


The All India Christian Conference 

* 25th. Session — New Delhi — 19th. and 20th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

“I feel even at this late stage that a small conference* (5t Hindu, Muslim, 
Indian Christian, Sikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the present 
political situation, for there cannot be pence in India or full co-operation in the war 
effort while thousands of our fellow country m«^n are in detenfion and sabotage 
coiJtinues,” said Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, thlivering his preHiden'ial address at the 
2r)th session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, which commenced 
at New Delhi on the 19th. March 1943. 

He added : “Merely to fold one’s hands and tell the various political parties to 
come to an agreement is not consonant either with the duty or the dignity of the 
Government in power in India or elsewhere- But we, Indians, cannot blame only 
the Government for the unhappy plight in which India is placed. We also must 
share the responsibility and try to secure Hindu-Muslim unity, for without some 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League, there would be no lasting 
solution of the problem of India.” 

Trihute To Non-Party Leaders 

Sir Maharaj Singh paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari “for doing their utmost to bring about a better teiling between the 
Government and non-official Indians on the one side and Hindus and Muslims on 
the other,” and said that the various non-party political conferences had done much 
good in spite of apparent failure, and he hoped that they would be continued. 

Sir Maharaj Singh asserted that his community was not behind any other in 
its burning desire for a self-governing India in the immediate future, and while they 
were Christians and proud to be such so far as faith was concerned, in all other 
matters, they were Indians first and Indians last. He maintained that the mii»o- 
rities question was a world problem and would necessarily be one of the crucial 
difficulties crying for solution at the next Peace Conference. While the Indian 
Christians were bound to sympathise with Muslims, who formed the second largest 
religious community in India, in their desire for the fullest protection of minority 
rights, he was of the view that no final decision could or should reasonably be 
expected at present on questions like Pakistan. He appealed to Hindus and Muslims 
to postpone any final arrangement or decision on one side or the other till peace 
had been restored. He considered talks of “fighting” for or against Pakistan highly 
injurious. Indeed, they were suicidal, for the only fighting that one could visualise 
was communal rioting on a large scale and intensifiecl ill-feeling. 

Referring to Mahatma Gandhi^s fast, Sir Maharaj Singh exiiressed his belief 
that the Mahatma’s unconditional release would have been in the interests of the. 
Government, for as a free man “he would no doubt have condemned Sabotage and 
other acts of violence and might also have seen his way to a re-examination of the 
Indian political situation.” 

Claims Of Indian Christians 

He complained that as the largest group among the small minorities, the claims 
of Indian Christians in the past for a fair share of appointments had not met with 
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ftdequate consideration. He said : ‘‘There is a strong feeling among us that the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, which at present is a oorapoBite body 
representing different creeds, groups and interests, should contain an Indian Christian 
representative.” 

Concluding, he said : “Our community has not only increased in numbers but 
firmly believe that we have risen in the estimation of our fellow countrymen. We 
are now a recognised section of the population of India and will be increasingly bo 
in the future. Difficulties and di«appointmentB will, without doubt, lie in our J ath. 
Against one difficulty, I must particularly warn you and that is unnecessary disunion 
and internal disseuBions, but with confidence in ourselves and with trust in Provi- 
dence, our progress is assured.” 

Sir Frederick James, M. L. A. (Central), in a brief greeting address to the 
Conference, hoped that the Conference would do its best to perform the task of 
peace-makers for whic!» it was peculiarly fitted. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru, Member, Council of State, who also addressed the 
Conference, said it was heartening to find the Indian Christian community striving 
for unity, when threats of divisions were overwhelming the country, and to think 
that Indian Christians were ready to place their country above communal considera- 
tions. He was glad they had taken their part in the national movement for 
securing a self-governing and self-reliant India. * 

In his address, R. B. S. L. Ralliaram, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
offered felicilations to i^ir Maharai 8ingh on his appointment as the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir. The outgoing President, Mr. Ram Chandra Roy, related his efforts to 
bring about unity among Hindus and Muslims and said although tlie results were 
not BO encouraging, he was couvinctd that perBCverance and persisrence in this 
matter would ultimately bear fruit. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — New Delhi — 20th. March 1943 

Round Table Conference Suggested 

The demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to reach an agreed solution of important constitutional problems was 
put forward by the Conference to-day, when a number of resolutions on the 
political situation in the country were passed. 

The Conference called upon the Hritish Government to make a clear declaration 
as soon as possible that India would attain full freedom within two years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Meanw'hile, it appealed to the leaders of the principal 
parties and communities in India to come to an agreed solution on the communal 
problem, failing which the question might be referred for decision to nn 
international tribunal. 

Release Of Gandbiji Urged 

The Conference congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on the successful termina- 
tion of his fast. In the hope and belief that be would condemn violen(*e and 
use his influence against it and woidd assist in solving the present political 
impasse, the Conference exyuessed the opinion that the Government should 
release Mahatma Gandhi unconditionally without further delay. 

A resolution deploritjg and condemning acts of violence and excesses com- 
mitted in repressing violence was also passed. 

The Conference, by another resolution, reaffirmed its adherence to the cause 
of the Allied Nations against the Axis Powers. In order to enlist the full 
co-operation of the people of India in the war efibrts, it demanded the immediate 
formation of composite governments at the Centre and in the Provinces consisting 
of non-officials only with the sole exception of the Coramander-in-Cbief 
and urged that such composite governments should include representatives of 
Indian Christians. The community regarded with deep concern the non -inclusion 
of an Indian Christian in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Giving unqualified support to the ideal of a free and independent India in a 
world brotherhood of nations, the Conference considered that after the war all 
empire ideologies should be eliminated as a menace to the future of world peace. 

The Conference pledged support to all efiorts made by the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference to find a way out of the present impasse and directed its office to 
ensure that Indian Christians were adequately represented on all such gatherings. 

Condolence resolution on the death of Dr. D. X. De Bouza, and Dr. B. K. 
Datta were also passed. 

The Conference reaffirmed its previous resolutions on Mission aud Church 
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propertiPB in India and pave expression to its deep concern over the policy of 
some Misnione regarding the sale of properties. 

A Committee, consisting of seven members, was appointed to consider the 
new draft marriage bill for Christian marriages in India and report the same 
to the Executive Committee. 

The Conference elected the Executive as well as the Council of the All India 
Conferot)( e of Indian Ghiristians for the next year and fixed the next venue of the 
session at Hyderabad (Dec'can) failing w’hich it was decided that the Conference 
should arranged to he held in Bombay. 


The All India Harijan Conference 

Ninth Session — Amritsar — 11th and 12th. April 1943 

Presidkntial Address 

Advice to the depressed classes not to isolate themselves from the Hindus 

hut «o- 0 ]>erate with them for their social, religious and political uplift was given 

by Mr. H. J. Kh mdekdr in Ids presidential address to tlie ninth All- India 
Ilarijiin Conference held at Amritsar on the llth. April 1943. 

Referring to the Pakistan demaiid, he pointed out that the Muslims were the 
sons of tlic soil and as such were <'n(itled to their due, hut they should give 
up the idea of Pakistan, which was nothing but an obstacle in the way of iSwaraj, 
Healing with the condition of the depressed classes, Mr. Khandekar said : 

“The Hindus and their leaders talk much about the uplift and betterment of 

the depressed classes, but they do very little. Untouchability is an awful ghost 
and a dark 8i)ot on Hindu society ; it has ruined and does rmt allow us to 
prosper in any way”. He added that the result of this religious and social 
boycott by the caste Hindus was that lakhs of members of the dej)re8sed classes 
embraced other religions. 

'I'he President made a strong plea for adequate representation of the depressed 
classes in the services, the local bodies and the Legislature and criticised 
the I'linjab Land Alienation Act which debarred them from becoming landlords. 

Resolutions 

A resolution irioarnicg the dcatii of Mr. Mahadev Debni^ Begum, Azad and. 
Pt. Bitmakant Malaviya was moved from the chair and was passed all standing. 

Mr. Frith vi Singh Azad, General iSecretary of the All- India Depressed Classes 
League Conference, moved a reBolution which expressed regret that despite the 
repeated and united demand of the Indian people for the indei)endence of tbe coun- 
try, India had not been made free. The resolution described as absolutely baseless 
the Government statement that the depressed classes were opi)Osed to the demand 
for tbe independence of the country and asked for immediate complete indepen- 
dence of Itjdia. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Yarnna Rai of Bihar. 

The resolution, demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other National 
leaders for the solution of the Indian deadlock and the estahlisliment of an all- 
parties Government at the centre with due representation to the depressed classes 
was moved by Mr. G. L. Aghnibhoj of Bombay, who. in a short speech, criticised 
the policy of drift followed by the Government. Mr. Matte of C. P. seconded the 
resolution. 

Moving a resolnlion on the unity of India, Mr. Chet Ham, m.l.a,, of Allaha- 
bad, condemned the Pakistan, the Azad Punjab and other separatist schemes aiming 
at the vivisection of the country, 'i’he resolution was seconded by B. Dular 
Chand Ram of Bengal. 

Principal moved a resolution, which said that they were a part and 

parcel of the Hindu community and demanded equal rights for the Harijana 
from the Hindus and appealed to the Government that the Harijaus should ^ in 
Government services in proportion to their population. Mr. Satya Paul seconded 
the resolution. 

Another resolution urged the State rulers to co-opt the representatives of the 
Harijans on the State Assemblies or Advisory Councils and give land for cultiva- 
tion to the depressed classes. 
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THE ALL INDIA KISAN CONFERENCE 


[ BHAKNA— 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Amritsar --12th. April 1948 

The Conference concluded its deliberations to-day. Half a dozen more resolu- 
tions were passed. 

The first resolution condemned the Government of India Act 1935 for having 
given weighlage to the Muslims at the expense of the Depressed Glasses and deman- 
ded of the Government to give them their share in proportion to their population 
failing which the Depressed Classes would oppose any future constitution of India. 

The second resolution urged the Congress and tlie Hindu Mahasabha to give 
the Depressed Classes equal status and recognise their social, political and religioua 
rights and demanded of the Government to end untouchability through an Act. 

Other resolutions called upon the Depressed Classes to seek the help of the 
Hindus in matters of their welfare, demanded of the Government the recognition of 
the rights of the criminal tribes, appealed to the local bodies to increase the emolu- 
ments of the sweepers and lastly urged the Government to arrange for the education 
of the Depressed Classes, open industrial schools for them and award them 
stipends. 

Mr. R. B. Matte of Bihar, Mr. Agnihhoj of Bombay, Mr. Yamnalal of Bihar, 
Mr. Dular Ckand Ram of Bengal, Mr. Satgapal Bikhshu of Delhi and Mr. Chet 
Ram M.L.A. of Allahabad spoke on the resolutions. 

Mr. Prithvi Svigh Azad presented the annual report and thanked the dele- 
gates. 3'he Conference decided to hold the next session in Bihar. 

At the nuuual elections held last night Mr. Jagjtwan Ram. M.L.A. was elected 
President and Mr. H. J. Khandekar was appointed Working President. A Wor- 
king Committee of 21 was formed. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolutions — Bhakna — 4th. April 1943 

Political Situation in the Country 

The All-India Kisan Conference was held at Bhakna in the Punjab 
on the 4th. April 1043. Mr. Bankim Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal), presided. 3'he 
gathering at the coufereiue tliiiiund down to-day as a large number of the 
visitors went away to Tarn Taran and Amritsar for the ‘holy dip’ on the 
“Amavas Day”, The proceedings were preceded by a Kavi Dai bar with Mr. Feroz 
Din Manso(yr in the chair. 

Among' those who sat on the ‘dais’ was Lady Shaft. There were seated around 
the presidential chair about 40 delegates who had come from other provinces. 

The proceedings which were conducted in Punjabi, Hindustani and English 
were marked by enthusiasm, which was exhibited in abundance, for the “Reds” and 
the Chinese comrades who were fighting their battles. Repeated slogans of “Red 
Army Zindabad” and ‘ Chinese Comrades Zindabad” were raised as speaker after 
speaker referred to what each one of them described as the “most heroic deeds” of 
Reds or the Chinese. 

The one common theme of all the speakers was that the communists had saved 
the people, any way of the Punjab, from going astray after August 9 last. Great 
stress was laid by almost every speaker on the most dire necessity of preparing 
the country to fight the “Japanese brutes”, “Fascism” and “Hitlerism.” The sug- 
gested remedy for India’s ills at present was also common to all speakers ; they 
demanded the release of Qandhiji and other leaders and the establishment of a 
National Government. Stress was also laid on the need of Congress-League unity. 

The resolutions adopted at the conference were of unusual length and the 
main resolution on the political situation and a few others covered a number of fool- 
scap single space closely typed pages. 

The main resolution on the political situation in the country, fastened the 
responsibility for precipitating the crisis and imperilling the defence and the freedom 
of the country on the head of the Imperialist bureaucracy. Continuing, the 
resolution said that the Govei nment measures only worsened the situation. ‘‘The 
bureaucracy can be fought only by the unity of the Hindu and Muslim masses 
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through which alone Oongreas-League unity can be achieved and a National 
Government for National defence formed,” added the resolution. 

Referring to the Qandhi-Linlithgow correspondence, the resolution stated 
that Gandhi ji took a clear initiative for settlement and for the solution of the 
crisis but the Biitish Government spurned this offer for an honourable settlement 
and showed to what lengths it was prepared to go in its desperate determination to 
cling to power. In the end the resolution warned the Government to turn away from 
the “disastrous and impossible attempt to crush the Congress and the Indian people,” 
It warned the British Government that the attitude of Mr, Amery and Major Attlee 
demanding abject humiliation from Congress leaders could only lead to untold 
sufferings to ^>eople and jeopardise the cause of freedom and victory over Fascism. 
The Viceroy’s refusal to negotiate with non-party leaders for a settlement of the 
Indian deadlock was condemned. The resolution demanded the release of Gandhi ji 
and other Congress leaders so that unity could be achieved between the Congress 
and the Muslim League and the entire nation rallied for realising a National 
Government. The resolution set before the kisans the task of “uniting in winning 
Gandhiji's release, joining hands to stop sabotage and smash the fifth column, 
uniting to solve the food crisis and organising a unity campaign in the rural areas 
to promote unity between the Hindu and the Muslim masses.” 

A fervent appeal to the Trade Unions and the Muslim masses and the League 
patriots to join the movement was made. 

By the first resolution the conference conveyed “Red Salute” and greetings to 
the Army and expressed its most sincere appreciation of the heroic deeds of the 
Russian Army. 

Swami Sahjanand, moving the resolution, said that tlie Red Array had saved 
not only Stalingrad, but the whole of the world. The world was proud of the 
heroic deeds of the Reds and even their woilH critics in England and America were 
their most vocal admirers. The world to-day had realised that its salvation lay 
in clasping the hand of the Red Army and clinging fast to the Soviet friendship. 
The Swami felt certain that Russia, China and other Allied countries were bound 
to win. But what gladdened the SwamVs heart most was that not only had the 
Red Army won and saved India and the world, but as the result of its victories 
the supremacy of communism had been established and the Soviet ideal had 
succeeded. Proceeding the Swami demanded the launching of the Second Front without 
any further delay to crush Hitlerism. He pleaded that in India also they must 
forge a united demand before they would ever be able to compel Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Amery or Lord Linlithgow to change their attitude. He asked them to 
remember how Mr. Churchill changed Ms attitude towards Russia. Mere memoran- 
dums would be of no avail. 

S, Acchar Singh Chhima, while seconding the resolution, said : “Not only 
would Russia win, but Hitler will be slain. ” The victory of the Red Army would 
mean the death-knell of Imperialism, and the establishment of Mazdoor and 
Kisan Raj all the world over, including India. But that was possible only if they 
would stop the Japanese aggression and defend their own country. 

The resolution was adopted amidst shouts of “Red Army Zindabad.” 

Greetings to Chinese 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Bilga moved the second resolution, conveying greetings to 
the Chinese armies to whom he paid high tributes for their acts of heroism and 
said that it was because of the brave Chinese that Japan’s designs failed. He felt 
that Japan’s grave would be dug in China. 

Mr. Deshpande ( C. P. ) seconded the resolution and said that they wanted to 
assure China of India’s friendship. He wanted the establishment of a National 
Government in India which would enable them to render effective help to China. 

Mr. Keral (Andhra) moved a resolution regarding 4 ‘Kayyur Comrades’ who 
were sentenced to death. The mover conveyed a message of the 4 condemned 
Kisan workers. S. Deleep Singh seconded the resolution which was passed. 

Political Situation in India 

Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra, moving the main resolution on the political 
situation, said that the credit for saving India from external aggression and internal 
disturbances and riots, which would have resulted in an unknown upheaval, went 
to the workers and Kisans who gave the right lead and remained calm and 
composed. He repeated his story of a prisoner (India) in chains with a policeman 
(British ruler) both faced with a leopard (Japan) and said that India snould not 

40 
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out of disgust, bec^ause Britain would not free her, try to throw herself into the 
clutches of Japan. Sabotage, he said, was like smashing the means of saving their 
country while the Kisans and Mazdoors were busy organising to help China and 
Kussia and to ward od* danger of Japanese aggression. He appealed for unity 
among all communities in order to put an end to the activities of the fifth columnists. 

Mr. Bohhari (Sind), seconding the resolution, said that though the Kisans and 
Communists were called “British,” it had been amply proved that their policy of 
preparing the country against Japanese aggression and of preaching against sabotage, 

preaching unity between the Congress and the I^eague and demanding release of 

Oandhiji and other leaders was the right policy. They stood fast to that policy 
and their demands. 

Mr. Prolekar (Maharastra) who moved the resolution on the food situation, 

said that the Kisans and the Mazdoors in other parts of the country were not 

getting food and other necessities of life. Citing his own example he said, that it 
was after 0 months that he had seen a wheat chapati and eaten it on coming to 
the Punjab. He held the Government responsible for the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Karam Singh Mann seconding the resolution referred to the food 
situation in other parts of India and the Punjab which was the home of wheat. 
'J'his situation was duo not to afjy lesser growth of food -which had irjcreaeed— or 
hoarding by Kisans but was due to hoarding by the ca])italist8 wl»o were doing so 
for profiteering. The need for easing the food situation had been felt by Mahatma 
Oandhi. Tiie Punjab Kiwans were willing to aolve tliat problem. The difficulty 
was that the “Unionist liOrds” who possessed over 20(J million maiiiids of wheat 
did not want that wheat to be exported from the Punjab so that they might earn 
the highest profits. The rcHoIiifion was passed. 

S. Jagjit Singh moved a rePoli 4 |-ioii regarding “grow more-food.” He said 
it was a pity tfmt in an agricultural country like India they were feeling the 
paucity of food. The Kisans could certainly help to ease the situation by growing 
more food. Mr. Prasad Rao (Andhra) eec^^nded the resolution which was passed. 

Army of Workers 

Swami Sahjanand moved a resolution regarding the organisation of Klsan 
Babha. He said the time had come when they must have whole time and even 
paid workers and a complete and well-organised organisation. One-anna member- 
ship of 12 lakh Kisans would give to the All-India Kisan Babha at the rate of one 
pio per member as its shioe al)Out Its. 12,000 l)y which they could employ about 
hO pad nates to do research and organisation work for tliem. The present day 
politics and Goveriimcnt were influenced not by mere slogans, but by organisation 
and prei)aration8 of files and for that pur[) 08 e tiny required an army of workers. 

Comrade Abdulla Rasul, seconding the rc8u*lution said that they sliould make 
the Kisan Baliha tlieir own. The resolution was passed. A lesoliition moved from 
the chair demanded the release of Bj. Jagjit Singh and Bj. Bhayat Singh who were 
lying ill in jail. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, m. l. a. moved a resolution, condemning the ‘'policy 
of repression” in India and particularly in the Punjab and in Kerala where the 
Kisan Babha was still banned. 'I'he resolution specially referred to tlie continued 
ban on the holding of meetings, restrictions on the press, internments and deten- 
tions of Kisan workers, latlii charge and imposition of collective fines, etc. The 
mover mentioned several instances of allcgea police excesses in Chuhr Chak and 
Jagraon. It was, he saiil, essential to put an end to those ‘‘excesses” in order to 
prevent the people turning fifth columnists. He added: “We are proud and we 
can raise our head with pride that the Punjab did not go on the wrong and 
foolish path which misguided people had tried to carve for them during the last 
some months, d'he result was that wo were saved from ruination and air bombard- 
ments.” He said that he was willing to stand a surety for Dr. Gopt Chand, Lala 
Bhim Sain Sachar and other leaders that if they were released they would oppose 
sabotage. Ho asked why these communist friends in detention were not being 
released. Mr. Sharma (Bihar) seconded the resolution which was passed, 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Jamna Karjee (Bihar) regarding the tenancy 
laws. It asked the tenants to mobilise, to take advantage of the existing laws and 
asked the Government to pass new laws and amend the present laws so as to give 
adequate relief and protection to the tenauts. 

Mr. Harsh Dev Malaviya seconded the resolution which was passed. 

Some resolutions regarding the co-operative movement diflSculties of Kisans 
ill the Indian States, export of agricultural produce and cotton, etc.^ gnd atkiug 
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the fixine of minimum price of cane and cotton in relation to the price of 

sugar ana cloth were moved from the chair and paseed. 

In hia concluding remarks Mr. Bankim Mukherjee Paid that it was a matter 
of aatiefaction that they bad diacupsed mattcra concerning all provinces. ^Ihis was 
bonnd to give them a wider outlook. He wanted to see the l^oviet pyslem of life 
in action in India which would revolutioiiiee that viewpoint, liy mectitjg together 
however they could understand and know each other. He hoped that the organi- 
aational work, if completed, would give their Sabhn strength, 'i'hcy hud discusped 
political matters most at the conference and that was due to the present war 
conditions. The only remedy was the establishment of a National Government. 
The political organisations in the country having become helpless, it was for the 
Kiean Habha to do the job I)ec8u8«' it was the only long sighted organisation with 
a broad outlook. What the Kisan 8abha was doing to-^lay would he adopted by 
other organisations to-morrow as the only right policy he said, and added that 
they would have the satisfaction of having given the proner lead in diflicult times. 

Mr. Mnokerjee concluded : “I can tell you tnat before the present year 
passes out we would liberate India from her long and old chains and we would 
have a National Government established in In<iia”. 


The All India Ahrar Committee 

Central Committee — Saharanpur — 26th. April 1943. 

Statement of Policy Ahout Indian vSituation 

The All India Ahrar Committee has given its best consideration to the Akhnnd 
Bharat, Pakistan, Azad Punjab and other schtmes, and hiis in the meantime 
paid attention to the havoc wrought by the world war as well as to the diflicult 
and dangerous conditions created in areas even far away from the war zones. 

Ins|)ite of all careful deliberations, this committee does not find itself inclined 
to change its previous conviction that the complicated problem of Indian politics 
can be solved only through peace and mutual confidt'iice between the people 
inhabiting this country. 'J'hercfore this committee wishes to rerpu'st all ])rotagoniBtB 
of these various schemes that no scheme of the nature of Akhand Bliarat, Pakistan 
or Azad Punjab can succeed excc[)t tbrongh mutual confidence ; arid if any party 
believes that it can get any such scheme established with the British aid, it should 
not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the British 
bomber will compel us to live under British enslavement, and will work only so long 
as the chains of British slavery subsist. » 

Samples of such Akhand Bharats, Pakistans and Azad Punjab, have already 
existed in various Indian States ever since the inception of British rule. Hence it 
is the duty of Indian politicians to see that in their hot headed advances they may 
not ultimately produce only a few more helpless and beleaguered States in the 
country. Under the circumstances this committee wishes to place on record its policy 
in the following words: 

1. MajUse Ahrare Islam has no heartfelt interest in any scheme whose 
success depends on paying homage to London or needs the help of the British 
bayonet. 

2. Majlise Ah rare Islam is not prepared to ignore the fact that 
friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere are conditions precedent for help 
in the final decision whether one or more centres are to be established in India, 
or whether its provinces are to retain their present boundaries or undergo 
redistribution. 

3. Majlise Ahrar considers all provoi*atlve propaganda already done, or being 
done, by any party, whatsoever, fatal to the interests of future India or the 
establishment or Akhand Bharat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab ; and therefor the 
Majlis appeals to the protagonij-ts of every scheme to refrain from speeches, 
writings and all other propaganda likely to poison the atmosphere in the country, 
and thus refrain from creating hurdles in their own path. 

4. In view of the conditions prevailing in the country, Majlise Ahrar has 
already decided that at present it is incumDent on us to save the country" from 
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interoal disturbances of communal or economic type and therefore all energies 
should be concentrated on that work. Hence just as the Majlis is not in conflict 
with the Government it does not wish any conflict with any group or party on 
religions or political grounds ; and just as it does not like any conflict with 
Hindus, Sikhs. Christians or others, it does not consider any internal conflict 
between the Muslims as justifiable. 

5. Although Majlise Ahrar does not consider it advisable to demand any 
rights from the British Government at the present juncture and prefers to consign 
its fate to the hands of the Almighty, nevertheless it does not wish to stand in 
the way of any settlement between the Hindus and the Muslim League and the 
Congress. The Majlis does not feel any great interest in these settlements, yet it 
does not like to hinder those who wish to make any such efforts at the present 
time. Under the circumstances it does not consider it advisable to create ill-will 
among the Muslims by making 8ey)arftte effort for any communal settlement; and 
makes it clear beyond doubt, that whosoever wishes any settlement may 
negotiate with the Muslim League, or any other party he likes, but he should not 
expect Majlise Ahrar to entangle itself in such affairs and create internectine war- 
fare among the Muslims. 

6. Majlise Ahrar wishes to make it quite explicit that it does not consider 
it a religious, real and final duty of the Muslims to create or defend any 
geographical, racial, linguistic or other boundaries, but that on the other hand, 
under all circumstances, following the path shown by God and his Prophet, living 
virtuously in the world, cooperating with virtue, establishing States based on 
virtue and encouraging virtue in this world is the divine purpose of Jiuman creation, 
and Majlise Ahrar desires the establishment of Godly StaUs wherever possible 
in this world, so that it may be demonstrated to the world that by following the 
golden j)TinciplcH of Islam this world be cured of its afflictions and the way 
can be paved for welfare in this world and the next. 

In this connection Majlise Ahrar wants to point nut that a Godly State does 
not mean the control of the Government of any State falling into the hands of a 
Muslim majority or Muslim iudividuals, rather on the other hand such autocracies 
or plutocracies which tried to achieve their selfisli objectives in the name of Islam 
only soiled the brilliant face of Islam and gave the world reason to despise Islam. 
This Majlis cannot feel satisfied with making a fresh experiment of that nature 
and handing over the reigns of Government to any party or group which has 
little respect for the religion of God. So the Majlis apt)eal8 to the Muslims to 
realise their duties in this respect fully and immediately, not to give opportunity 
to irreligion and yuofanity to prosper in the name of Islam by shutting their eyes on 
the necessities of establishment of a godly State, and to ywach and imi)r€BB on all 
Muslims the duty to follow the commandments of God and His Prophet. 


The Communal Concord Conference 

Mr. Humayuu Mirza's Addresa 

The following is the text of the speech of Mr. Humayun Mirza delivered at the 
Communal Concord Conference convened at Dewas ( Junior ) on the 28th. February, 
1948 

I rejoice to be visiting Dewas State on the gracious invitation of His Highness 
the Maharaja to preside on the auspicious occasion of the Communal Concord Con- 
ference. Ours is a wide country and most of us know but our own corner of it 
while, thanks to His Highness, I have been able to add another corner. It is a 
very great privilege to become thus acquainted with this progressive State. 

5'he feeling of a noble Indian Ruler for his subiects is much more than 
ordinary kindness and compassion. In this attachment, wnose roots reach far into 
the past, there is something of the deep devotion of kinship. With the gratitude 
that it awakens, it may be felt through all divisions of class and fortune, con- 
ciliating, uniting, a healing and beneficent influence, through the whole atmosphere 
of this State. 

I would gladly speak to you of concord that should exist among the diverse 
gommunities whose home is this land— at least concord and amity, if not immediate 
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unity. Definite the f^rave internal incidents with which this country has been con- 
fronted, there is no room for doubt that between the ideals of the present Govern- 
ment and those of the popular leaders there are greater athuities than ever before. 
We well know the discreet line of policy which the Government of India have 
followed since the beginning of the present administration and we must believe 
that they will continue it until the conclusion of their period. This will give 
sufficient time to the leaders of all the communities to arrive at a settlement 
among themselves for effecting the reorganisation of the country and the establish- 
ment of a regime representative of all communities. The series ot controversies with 
Britain and a certain effervescence observed within this country has spread a great 
distrust which in the judgment of sensible people, is not juBlified. It would ne a 
disaster if at the end of the war, we still found ourselves without signs of adjusting 
our domestic affairs satisfactorily. Justly or unjustly, it is a fact that we have 
been losing all our prestige as a people capable of self-government. Our impru- 
dences and our excesses have caused foreigners to jud^o us as without judgment and 
without true patriotism, our own intemperance in judging one another perhaps 
contributing^no little to this lamentable result. 

Gur communal and social problems are to be among the greatest problems of 
the generation just moving on to the stage of action. The attitude of the various 
communities toward one another , and particularly of the two major communities 
toward each other will be the chief problem. Already, It is imperatively demanding 
a solution. Gradually, as the years have passed, a separation has been going on 
but never so rapidly as of late. Each has come to regard the other as an enemy, 
with no interests in common, conceiving rather that what is for the interests of one 
must necessarily be to the detriment of the other. It is indeed time to waken up 
to these facts and conditions ; for they must be squarely met. 

Our big men to-day ns of yore think of the country, and wuat they could 
make it and not what they could make out of it. The right sort of Indian isn^t 
extinct by any means. And invisible among our four hundred millions there is a 
quiet legion, living untainted in the depths. Away down deep there's a cry of 
kinship in each orie of us ; and that the one nor the other hears it, has been as 
much the fault of the one as of the other. We see that very well now. We must 
thrash out together the way to an understanding ; an agreement is not In the least 
necessary. We could agree to differ, for that matter, with perfect cordiality, but an 
understanding we must reach. Oo course, we have a family quarrel, but we are a 
family all the same, and a fine one, too. We know each other, we visit each other, 
we write letters, send presents, We, in short, have joined hands from one generation 
to another. There is a permarient something within us — a Greater Helf — a permanent 
something, which has created all the religions all over the cartli from the oeginning, 
and of which Islam and Hinduism themselves are merely two of the present 
temples. “Wherever I look”, once said liamkrishna, who was one of the greatest 
religious teachers of our time, for he taught that every religion is true and a 
possible way of reaching God, —‘‘Wherever I look, I see men quarrelling in the 
name of religion—Hindus, Mohamedans, Brahmins, Vaishnavas and the rest. But 
they never reflect that he who is called Krishna is also called Biva, and bears the 
name of the Primal Energy, Jesus, and Allah — the same Rama with a thousand 
names.” In this message is a means of ending those bitter feuds and quarrels 
which in the name of religion have been, and still are a curse to humankiiia. 

Gur life is full of discord ; but by forbearance this same discord can be 

turned to harmony. It must be left to time and the impulse of educational 

influences to afford the opportunity for the subsidence of fundamental diflerences. 

Therefore, it is not so much a question of legislation or of education and right 

doing. Whatever India’s political evolution — whether on linguistic bases or any 
other — the problem of minorities will remain. The minority communities are the 
majority communities’ sacred trust. The good of the whole depends upon the good 
of each, and the good of each makes the good of the whole. Let the majorities, 
then, attend to the safeguarding of the religion, language and culture of the 
minorities and let there be a proper representation of the minorities in the 
respective legislatures and services and the whole will take care of itself. Let 
each individual, irrespective of caste or creed, minority or majority, work in 
harmony with every other in the various spheres of the activities of their Provincea 
and Btates and harmony will pervade the whole. The old theory of competition— 
that in order to have great advancement, gieat progress, we must have great 
competition to induce it — is as false as it is savage and detrimental in its nature. 
We are just reachiug that point where the wiser men and women are beginning to 
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see itfl falsity. They are recognising the fact that not competition, but co-operation, 
recipro<!ity, is the great, the true power— to climb, not by attempting to drag, to 
keep down one’s fellows, but by aiding them, and being in turn aided by them, 
thus combining, and so multiplying the power of all instead of wasting a large 
part one against the other. Each is but a part, a member, of the great civil body ; 
and no member, let alone the entire body, can be perfectly at ease, when any other 
part is in disease. No one part of the community, no one part of the nation, can 
stand alone ; all are dependent, interdependent. This is the uniform teaching of 
history from the remotest times in the past right through to the present. A 
most admirable illustration of this fact— if indeed the word “admirable" can be 
used in connection with a matter so deplorable — is our trouble to-day. We will 
all be wise in our time to learq from experiences of this terrific nature. That the 
the combination of the various communities is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
is reason rather for serious effort to overcome it, than for impatiently rejecting all 
overtures for a friendly settlement. The ordinary every day experiences of life 
show quite clearly that human intercourse is possible because of a similarity 
between the different minds. 1 he capacity to undefstand a dommon language to 
engage in co*-Oi)eration for the satisfaction of common needs these and a thousand 
other things reveal an essential likeness which transcends the elements of diversity 
and of opi) 08 ition. Yet beyond these similarities, the very nature of many of the 
diversities is such that they are able to fit together to make a wider and richer 
whole. I believe that the key to India’s salvation lies with our Indian Rulers. The 
Indian Ruler of to-day, whether he be of the same race as his people or not, is 
still regarded as their Ma Bap as he was thousands of years ago. His word is 
above dispute and his merest wish is a command. He is the sun of the local 
firmament, and his office is inseparable from his person : liis features are familiar 
in every village, and it is bis personal festivals, his birthdays and his wedding-days, 
that are the great holidays of the people, and lend colour and interest to their 
lives. Born to such leadership, we may look to them with confidence to continue 
to accord sympathy and sii import to the purposes of a conference such as this, 
convened on the initiative of His Highness Maharaja Bhiimant Sadasbiv Rao 
Khase Ifaheb Bawar of Dewas Junior. 


The All India Jat Conference 

Slsl. Session — Lahore — 27th. March 1943 
Proceedings and Resolutions 

A call to the Jats of India to organise themselves for the protection of their 
political and economic rights and as a martial race to make an all-out effort for 
the successful prosecution of the war was made by Captain Naunihal Singh, 
Member of the National a Defence Council, in the course of his presidential address 
at the annual session of the all- India Jat Conference which opened at Lahore on 
the 27th. March 1948. 

The Conference concluded its session on the next day, the 28th. March in the 
afternoon after passing a series of resolutions including the one moved by Bir Chhoturam 
Revenue Minister, I’unjab, calling upon the Jats to assemble on one platform irres- 
pective of their religious faiths and to organise a central Jat organisation in the 
Punjab with branches in all districts. 

Sir Chhoturam made an appeal for two lakhs of rupees to be utilised on the 
organisation of the Jat community to safe-guard their political and economic rights. 
In response to the appeal donations amounting to Rs. P<^,000 were announced on 
the spot. 

Another resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Chaudhari Riasat Alt, M.L.A., 
strongly urged the Government not to control the prices of food grains. It also 
adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Chaudhari Tikka Ram, M.L.A., promising co- 
operation to other political organisations for the attainment of independence by all 
constitutional means. 

Captain Namiihal Singh, member of the National Defence Council, in his 
concluding remarks, advised the Jats to maintain their glorious martial traditions 
by offering unstinted support in the auccessful prosecution of the war. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 

India Government's Communique 

Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast of th ee weeks' duration from the 10th of 
February 1943. A Government of India l^ress Comrauniquo isniied in this connection 
said that it was to be a fast according to capacity and during it, Mahatma 
Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make the water drinkable, 
as his wish was not to last to death but to survive the ordeal. Onndhiji intended 
originally to start his fast on February 9, but later changed the date to the 10th. 
The following is the full text of the communique: 

“Mr. Gandhi has informed H.E. the Viceroy that he proposes to undertake a 
fast of three weeks* duration from February 10. It is to be a fast according to 
capacity, and during it Mr. Gandhi proposes to add juices of citrus fiujit to water 
to make water drinkable, as his wish is not to fast to death but to survive the 
ordeal. 

“The Government of India defdore the use of the weapon of fasting to a(ddeve 
political ends. There can, in their judgment, be no justification for it, and Mr. 
Gandhi has himself admitted in the v>ast that it contains an element of coercion. 

“Ihe Government of India can only express their regret that Mr. Gandhi 
should think it necessary to employ such a weapon on this occasion and should 
seek justification for it in anything which Government may have said or done irj 
connexion with the movement initiated by him and his co- workers in the 
Congress Party. 

“The Government of India have no intention on their part of allowing the fast 
to deflect their policy. Nor will they he responsible for its cojisequences on Mr. 
Gandhi* a health. 'I'hey cannot prevent Mr. Gandhi from fasting. It was their wish, 
however, that if he decided to do so. he should do so as a free man and under 
his own arrangements, so as to bring out clearly tlmt the respoiiBibility for any fast 
and its consequences rested exclusively with him. 

“They accordingly informed Mr. Gandhi that he would be released for the 
purpose and for the duration of the fast of which he had notified them, and with 
him any members of the Party living with him who may wish to acconi|)any him. 
Mr. Gandhi in reply has expressed his readiness to abandon his intended fast if 
released, failing which he will fast in detention. In other words it is now clear that 
only his unconditional release could prevent him from fasting. This, the Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to concede. Their position remains the same, that 
is to say, tiiey are ready to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty for the purpose and duration 
of his fast. But if Mr. Gandhi is not prepared to take advantage of that fact and 
if he fasts while in detention, he does so solely on his own responsibility and at 
hie own risk. He would be at liberty in that event to have his own medical 
attendants, and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of Govern- 
ment during its period. 

Origin And Development of Movement 

“The Government of India propose to issue, in due course, a full statement 
on the origin and development of the .movement which was initiated in August last, 
and the measures which Government have been compelled to adopt to deal with it, 
but they think this is a suitable occasion for a brief review of the events of the 
last few months. 

“Mr. Gandhi in his correspondence with the Viceroy has repudiated all res- 
ponsibility for the consequences which have flowed from the ‘Quit India’ demand 
which he and the Congress Party have put forward. This contention will not bear 
examination. Mr. GandhVs own statement, before the movement was launched, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the existing order and referred to the struggle 
‘as a fight to the finish,’ in the course of which he would not 'hesitate to run any 
risk, however great ' As much has been made of bis offer to meet the Viceroy, 
it is necessary to point out that at a Press interview on July 14, after the Working 
Committee resolution was passed, Mr. Gandhi stated that there was no room left in 
the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation, there was no question of one more 
chance ; after all it was an open rebellion which was to be as short and as swift 
as possible. 

“Bis last message was *do or die.’ The speeches of those most closely 
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•Bsociated with Mr. Gandhi have been even more explicit, and have given a 
clear indication of what the Congress High Command had in mind in launching 
their attack— an attack which would, if realised, have most seriously imperilled 
the whole cause of the United Nations -against Government as by law established 
and against* the agencies and services by which the life of the country was 
being conducted, in a period, be it noted, of exceptional stress and strain, and 
of grave danger to India from Japanese aggression. 

CiiicDLAR Of July 29 

“The instructions issued by the various Congress organisations, contained 
in leaflets which were found to be freely circulating in almost every part of India 
and which, on the evidence, cannot all be disowned as unauthorised, gave specific 
directions as to the methods which were to be employed for bringing the 
administration to a stand -still. 

“The circular of July 29 emanating from the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee is an instance in point. It is noteworthy in this connexion that in 
widely separated areas all over the country identical methods of attacks on railways 
and other communications were employed, requiring the use of special implements 
and highly technical knowledge. Cor»trol rooms and block instruments in railway 
stations came in for B])ecial attention, and destruction of telegraph and telephone 
lines And equipment was carried out in a manner which denoted careful planning 
and close knowledge of their working. If these manifestations of rebellious 
activities are to be regarded as the result not of Cofigress teachings, but as a 
manifestation of the popular resentment against the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress leaders, tlie question may well be asked fo which section of the 
public the tens of thouHands of men engaged in these violent and subversive 
activities belonged. If it is claimed that it is not Congressmen who have been 
responsible, it would be extraordinary, to say the least, if the blame were to be 
laid on non-Congress elements. The country is, in effect, asked to believe that 
those who own allegiance to the Congress Parly have behaved in an exemplary 
non-violent manner and that it is persons who are outside the Congress fold who 
have registered their resentment at the arrest of the leaders of a movement which 
they did not profess to follow. 

“A more direct answer to the argument is to be had in the fact that known 
Congressmen have been repeatedly found engaged in incitements to violence, or 
in prosecuting Congress activities which have led to grave disorders. 

“That political parties and groups outside the Congress Party have no delu- 
sions on the subject may be judged from the categorical way iu which they have 
dissociated themselves from the movement, and condemned the violence to which 
it has given rise. In particular, the Muslim League has, on more than one 
occasion, emphasised the character and intentions of the policy pursued by the 
Congress Party, As early as the 20th of August last, the Working Committee 
of the League expressed the view reiterated many times since, that by the slogan 
‘Quit India^ what was really meant was supreme control of the government of the 
country by the Congress, and that the mass civil disobedience movement had 
resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruction of life and property. 

“Other elements in the v>olitical life of the country have expressed themselves 
in a similar vein, and if followers of the Congress persist iu their contention that 
the resultant violence was no part of their policy or programme, they are doing 
so against the weight of overwhelming evidence. 

“Mr Gandhi in his letter to the Viceroy has sought to fasten responsibility 
on the Goverment of India, The Government of India emphatically repudiate this 
suggestion. It is clearly preposterous to contend that it is they who are responsible 
for the violence of the last few months which so gravely disorganised the normal 
life of the country— and, incidentially, aggravated the difficulties of the food 
situation — at a time when the united energies of the people might have been 
devoted to the vital task of repelling the enemy and of striking a blow for the 
freedom of India, the Commonwealth and the world.“ 

Linlithgow-Gandhi Correspondence 

The following is the correspondence which passed between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Gandhi agreed to the publication of his personal 
letters of December 31, 1942, and January 19. 1943. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Letter to Viceroy— Year's Eve, 1943 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

This is a very personal letter. I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel 
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I have harboured against you, but I must not allow the old year to expire without 
disburdening myseir of what is ranking in my breast against you. I bad thought 
we were friends and should still love to think so. However, what has happened 
since the 9th of August last makes me wonder whether you still regard me as a 
friend. I have perhaps not come in such close touch with any other occupant 
of your gadi as with you. 

Your arrest of me, the communique you issued thereafter, your reply to Rajaji 
and the reasons given therefor, Mr. Amery's attack on me and much else I can 
catalogue to show that at some stage or other you must have suspected ray bona 
fidcs. Mention of other C'ongrcssmen in the sarae connexion is by the way. I 
seem to be the fons et orign of all the evils imputed to the (H)ngre8s. If I have not 
ceased to be your friend wliy did you not before taking drastic action, send for me, 
tell me of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? I am quite 
capable of seeing myself as others see me but in this case I have failed hoi»ele88ly. 
I find that all the statements made about me in Government quarters in this 
connexion contain palpable departures from truth. 1 have so much fallen from 
grace that 1 could not establish contact with a dying frieml. I mean Prof. Bhansali 
who is fasting in regard to the Chimnr aflair, and I am expected to condemn the 
so-called violence of some people reputed to he Oon^rBSsmen, although I have no 
data for such co!ulemnation save the heavily censorea reports of newspapers. I 
must own that 1 thoroughly tlistnist these ntports. I conhi write nnich more but 
I must not lengthen my tale of wo\ I am sure that what I have said is enough 
to enable you to till in details. 

T>AW GF SA’l’YAORAnA 

You know 1 reiiirni’d to India from S. Africa at the end of 1914 with a mission 
which came to me in luum'ly, to s[)ioad truth and non-violence among man- 

kind ill the pliu'e of violence and falsehood in all walks of life. 'Fhe law of satya^ 
grahd knows no d'-fcat. I’rison is one of the many ways of spreading the message, 
hut it has iis limit.s. Von hnv«? pla(*ed me in a palace where every reasonable 
creature comfort is euKured. I have freely j'artakcn of the latter purely as a matter 
of duty, never as a plca‘^ure, in the hop(5 that, some day those that have the power 
will realise that tlicy have wronged innocent men. 1 have given myself 0 months. 
The i)rriod is drawing h) a close, ho is my patience. The law of satyagraha, as i. 
know it, prescrihcH a retmaly in such moments of trial. In a sentence it is ‘crucify 
the flesh ny fa'^ting.” That same law forbids its use cxci'pt as a last resort. I 
do not want to use it if I can avoid it. ‘I’liis is tin* way lo avoid it. Convince me 
of my error or erroi'S end I shall m ;kc ani.>l(‘ utiH'uds. Yon can send for me or 
send someone who knows your mind and c.ii ry conviction. Tlierc are many other 
ways if you have tlm will. May I e.xt>ect an early reply ? May the New Year 
bring peace to us all. 

1 am, your sincere friend, 

M, K. Gandh[. 

Tuf Vu:eroy’8 Ekfly — January li, 19 Id 

q’hank you for your personal letter of December 31, which I have just rei^eived. 
I fully accept its personal character and I welcome its frankness, And my 
reply will he as you would wish it to be, as frank and as entirely personal as your 
letter itself. 

I was glad to have your letter, for, to he as open with you as our previous 

relations justify, I liave been profoundly depressed during recent months, first by 

the policy that was adopted by the Congress in August, speotidly, because while 
that policy gave rise as it was obvious it must, throughout the country to violence 

and crime (I say nothing of the risks to India from outside aggression) no word 

of condemnation for that violence and crime should have come from you or from 
the Working Committee. When you were first at Pouna 1 knew that you were not 
receiving newspa|)ers, and I accepte<l that as explaining your silence. When arrange- 
ments were made that you and the Working Committee sh^ld have such news- 
papers as you desired 1 felt certain that the details those newspapers contained of 
what was happening would shock and distress you as much as it has us all, and 
that you would be anxious to make your condemnation of it categorical and 
widely known. 

But that was not the case : and it has been a real disappointment to me, all 
the more when 1 think of these murders, the burning alive of police ofi^oials, the 
wrecking of trains, the destruction of property, the misleading of these young 
students which has done so much harm to India’s good name, and to the Congress 

U 
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Party. You may take it from me that the newspaper accounts you mention are 
well founded— I only wish they were not for the story is a oad one. I well 
know the immense weij^ht of your great authority in the Congress movement and 
with the party and those who follow its lead and I wish I could feel, again speaking 
very frankly, that a heavy responsibility did not rest on yon. (And unhappily, 
while the initial responsibility rests with the leaders, others have to bear the 
consequences, whether as law-breakers, with the results that that involves, or as 
the victims). 

But if I am right in reading your letter to mean that in the light of what has 
happened you wish to retrace your steps and dissodate yourself from the policy 
of last summer you have only to let me know and I will at once consider the 
matter further, and if I have failed to understand your object you must not hesitate 
to let me know without delay in what respect I have done so and tell me what 
positive suggestion you wish to put to me. You know me well enough after thess 
many years to V)eliove that I shall be only too (‘oncerned to read with the same 
close attention as ever any message which I receive from you to give it the fullest 
weight, and to approach it with the deepest anxiety to understand your feeling and 
your inoti\ c8. 

Mu. Gandhi’s Bkcond Letter-. / an7^ar?/ 19 , 1943 

I received your kind letter of the 13th instant yesterday at 2-30 p.m. I had 
almost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse my impatience. 

Your letter gladdens me to find that I have not lost caste with you. 

My letter of dint December was a growl against you. Yours is a counter- 
growl. It. means that you maintain that you were right in arnsling me and you 
were sorry for the orniBsions of which, in your opinion, I was guilty. 

The inference you draw from my letter is, I am afraid, not correct. I have 
re-read your letter in the light of your interpretation hut 1 have failed to find your 
meaning in it. I wanted to fast and should still want to, if nothing comes out of 
our correspondence and 1 have to he a helpless witness to what is going on in the 
country, including the privations of tlte millions owing to the universal scarcity 
stalking the land. 

If 1 do not a(;cept your interpretation of my letter, yon want me to make a 
positive suggestion. This, I might he able to do, only if you ])ut me among the 
members of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

If I could be convinced of my error or worse of whicli you are evidently 
aware I should need lo consult nobody so far as my own action is concerned, to 
make a full and open confession and mak*; ample amends. But 1 have not any 
conviction of error. I wonder if you saw my letter to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, of 23id 8ei>tcTnh(‘r, 11)12. I adli' ie to whul I have said in it and 
in my letter to you of lltli August 1942. 

Of course, I deplore the happenings which have taken i»laee since 9th August 
last. But have I not laid tlie whole blame tor them at the door of the Government 
of India ? Mi)ret)ver, I could not express any opinion on events wdiich I cannot 
influence or control and of which 1 have but a one-sided account. You are bound 
prima facie to accept the accuracy of reports that may he placed before you by your 
departmental heads. But you will not expect me to do so. Bucli reports have before 
now often proved fallible. It was for that reason that in my letter of 3l8t Decem- 
ber I pleaded with you to convince me of the correctness of the information on 
which your conviction was based. You will, perhaps, appreciate my fundamental 
difficulty in making the statement you have expected me to make. 

'i’his, however, 1 can say from the housetop— that I am as confirmed a believer 
in non-violence as I have ever been. You may not know that any violence on the 
part of Congress workers I have condemned openly and unequivocally. I have even 
done public penance more than once. I must not worry you with examples. The 
point I wish to make^ that on every such occasion I was a free man. 

This time, the retracing as I have submitted lies with ihe Government. You 
will forgive me for expressing an opinion challenging yours. I am certain that 
nothing but good would have resulted if you had stayed your hand and granted me 
the interview which I had announced bn the night of the 8th August I was to seek. 
But that was not to be. Here, may 1 remind you that the Government of India 
have before now owned their mistakes ? As for instance, in the Punjab when the 
late General Dyer was condemned ; in the United Provinces when a corner of a 
mosque in Oawnpore was restored ; and in Bengal when Partition was annulled. All 
these things were done in spite of great and previous mob violence. 
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To Bum up 

If you want rae to act singly, convince me that I was wrong and I will 
make ample amends. 

If you want me to make any proposal on behalf of the Congress you should 
put me among the Congress Working CommitUe members. 1 do plead with you to 
make up your mind to end the impasse. 

If I am obscure or have not answered your letter fully please point out the 
omissions and I shall make an attempt to give you satisfaction. 

I have no mental reservation. 

I find that ray letters to you are sent through the Government of Bombay. 
This procedure must involve some loss of time. As time is of the essence in this 
matter, perhaps you will issue instructions that my letters to you may be sent 
directly by the Superintendent of this camp. 

ViciijtoY On Congress & The Disturbanc^es— J urnrar// 25, tdis 

Many thanks for yonr personal letter of the IDth ‘January, which I have just 
received, and which 1 need not say I have nad with close care and attention. But 
I am still, I fear, in the dark. 1 made clear to yon in my last letter that, however 
reluctantly the course of events and my familiarity with what has been taking 
place has left me no choice but to regard the Congress mevement, and you as its 
authorised and fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of last 
August* as re8ponsit)le for the sad campaign of violence and crime, and revolution- 
ary activity which lias done so pinch liarm, and so much injury to India’s credit, 
since last August. 1 note what yon say about non-violence. I am very glad to 
read your unequivocal condemnation of violence, and 1 am well aware of the impor- 
tance which you have given to that article ol y-uir creed in the past but the events 
of these last months, and even the events that arc happening today show that it 
has not met with the full Hini]>ort of <Trtiiin, at any rate, of your followers, and the 
mere fact that they may have fallen short of an ideal which you have advocated is 
no answer to the relations of those who have lost their lives, and to those themsel- 
ves who have lost their property or sutf red severe injury as a result of violent 
activities on the part of Congress and its HupporUrs. And 1 cannot, 1 fear, accept 
as an answer your suggestion that “the whole blame” has been laid by you yourself 
at the door of the Government oMndia. We are dealing witli facts in this matter 
and they have to be faced. * 

And while, as I made clear in my last letter, 1 am very anxious to have from 
you anything that you have to say or any specific pro])Osition that you may have 
to make, the jiosition remains that it is not tlie Government of India, but Congress 
and yourself, that are on their jnstification in this matter. 

If therefore you are anxious to inform me that you reimdiato or dissociate 
yourself from the resolution of the 9th August and the policy which that resolution 
represents and' if you can give rae appropriate aHsurances as regards the future, I 
shall, I need not say. h.e very ready to consider the matfer further. It is of course 
very necessary to be clear on that point, and you will not, I know, take it amiss 
that I should make that clear in the plainest possible words. 

I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any communication from 
you should be sent through him, which will, 1 trust, reduce delay in its transmis- 
sion. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Third January 29, tdis 

1 must thank you warmly for your prompt reply to my letter of 19th instant. 

1 wish I could agree with you that yonr letter is clear. J am sure you do not wish 
to imply by clearness simply that you hold a imrticular opinion strongly. I have 
pleaded and w’ould continue to plead, till the last breath, that yon shonld at least 
make an attempt to convince me of the validity of the opinion yon hold that the 
August Resolution of the Congress is responsible for the popular violence that 
broke out on August 9 last and after even though it broke out after the wholesale 
arrest of principal Congress workers. Was not tlie drastic and unwarranted action 
of the Government responsilile for the reported violence ? 

You have not even said what part of the August Resolution is bad or offensive 
in your opinion. That Resolution is in no way a retraction by the Congress of its 
policy of non-violence. It is definitely against Fascism in every shape or form. It 
tenders co-operation in the war effort under circumstances which alone can make 
effective and nationwide co-operation possible. 

Is all this open to reproach ? Objection may be raised to that clause of the 
Resolution which contemplated civil disobedience : but that itself cannot constitute 
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BD objection since the principle of civil dieobecUence is impliedly conceded in what 
is known as the “Gandhi-Irwin Pact.” Even that civil disobedience was not to be 
started before knowing the result of the meeting for which 1 was to seek from you 
an appointment. 

Then, take the unproved, and in my opinion, improvable, charges hurled 
against the Congress and me by so responsible a minister as the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Surely I can say with safety that it is for Government to justify their action 
by solid evidence not by mere ipse dixit. 

But yon throw in my face the facts of murders by persons reputed to be 
Congressmen. I see the fact of murders as clearly, I hope, as yon do. My answer 
is that the Government goaded the people to the point of madness. They started 
leonine violence in the shape of the arrests already referred to. 'that violence is 
not any the less so because it is organised on a R'*ale so gigantic that it displaces 
the Mosaic Law of truth for Kulh by that of ]0,00<J for 1— not to mention the 
corollary of the Mosaic Law, t e., of non'iesistance as enunciaUHl by .Tesus Christ, 
I cannot interpret in any other manner ^he repressive measures of the all-powerful 
Government of India. 

Add to this tale of woe the privations of the i>oor millions due to India-wide 
scarcity which 1 cannot helj) thinking might have been largely rniligaled, if not 
altogether prevenled, had tliere been a itonafide National Government responsible 
to a popularly elected assembly. 

If then 1 cannot get soothing balai for my ])ain I must resort to the law 
prescribed for satyagrahis, namely, a fast according to capaedfy. 1 must commence 
after the early morning breakfast of Felirnary 8 a fast for LT . days ending on the 
morning of March 2. Usually, during my fasts I take water witli the addition of 
of sails. But nowadays, my system refuses water. 'J his lime, tlierefore, 1 propose 

to add juices of citrus fruit to make water drinkable. For my wish is not to 

fast unto death, but to survive the ordeal, if God so wills. 'J'his fast can be ended 
sooner by the Government giving the needed relief. 

J am not marking this letter personal as I did the two previous ones. They 
were in no way -conddenlial. They were a mere ])erHonal ap]»eal. 

The Government have evidently ignonil or overlooked tlm very material fact 
that the Congress by its August Jbsolutinn asked nothing for itself. All its 

demands were for the wliole people. As yon sooiild be aware the Congiess was 

willing and v>i'epf'ied for the Government inviting Q. A. Jtnnali to form a National 
Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be necessary for the 
duration of the war, such Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly, 
Being isolated from the Working Committee exi ept bhrimaii Sarojini Devi, I 
do not know its present mind. But the Commit icc is not likely to have changed 
its mind. 

l.ORD LiNI.ITHOOW’S ReVLY —F eb r nary Wi. 1048. 

Many thanks for your letter of January 29, whicli I have just received. I have 
read, as always, with great care and with tvciy anxiety to follow your mind 
and to do full justice to your argument. But I fear that my view of the restion- 
sibility of Congress and of yourself personally for the lamentable disorders of last 
autumn remains unchaned. 

2. In my last letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left me no 
choice but to regard the Congress movements and you as its authorized and fully 
empowered leader at the time of the decision of last August as responsible for the 
campaign of violence and crime that subsequently broke out. In reply, you have 
reiterated your request that I should attempt to convince you that my opinion is 
correct. 1 would readily have responded earlier to that request were it not that 
your letters have no indication, such as I should have been entitled to expect, that 
you sought the information with an open mind. Tn each of them you have ex- 
pressed profound distrust of the published reports of the recent happenings, although 
in your last letter, on the basis of the same information, you have not hesitated 
to lay the whole blame for them on the Government of India. In the same letter, 
you have stat^ that I cannot expect you to accept the accuracy of the official 
reports on which 1 rely. It is not, therefore, clear to me how you expect or ever 
desire me to convince you of anything. But in fact, the Government of India have 
never made any secret of their reasons for holding the Congress and its leaders 
responsible for the deplorable acts of violence, sabotage and terrorism that have 
Qcoured since the Congress Resolution of August 8 declared a “mass struggle” in 
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support of its demands, appointed you as its leader and authorised all Conpress- 
men to act for themselves in the event of interference with the leadership of the 
movement. 

Concerted Plan 

A body which passes a Resolution in such terms is harclly entitled to disclaim 
responsibility for any events tbut followed it. There is evidence that yon and your 
friends expected this policy to lead to violence and that you were preparecf to 
condone it, and that the violence that ensued formed part of a cotjcerted plan, 
conceived long before the arrest of Congress leaders. Mhe general nature of the 
case against the Congress has been publicly staled by ttie Home Member, Govern- 
ment of India, in his speech in the Central Legislative Assembly on Sei)tember 
15 last, and if you need further information I would refer you to it. 

I enclose a complete copy in case the Press versions that you must have seen 
were not sutKcient. 1 need only add that all the mass of evidence that has since 
come to light has confirmed the conclnsions then reached. I have ample infor- 
mation that the campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructions, 
circulated in the name of the All-India Congress Committee ; that well-known 
Congressmen have organised and freely taken part in acts of violeiu’e atid murder ; 
and that, even now, an underground Congress organisation exists in which, among 
others, the wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee plays a promiment 
part, and which is actively engaged in planning the bomb outrages and other acts 
of terrorism that have disgusted the whole country. If we do not act on all this 
information, or make it publicly knowrg it is because the time is not yet ripe ; 
but you may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to bo 
met sooner or later, and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear 
yourselves before the world if you can. And if, in the ineanwlule, you yonrsolf, 
by any action such as you now appear to bo conlemjjlating, attempt to find an 
easy way out, the judgment will go against you by default. 

Gandhi -Irwin Pact 

3. I have read with some surprise your statement that the principle of civil 
disobedience is implicitly conceded in the J)elhi settlcmerH of March [>. 1951, which 
you refer to as the ‘ Gandhi-lrwin Pact.” I have again looked at the document, 
its basis was that civil disol)edience would lie “effectively discontinued’' and that 
certain reciprocal action would bo taken by Government. It was inherent in sin’h a 
doc-umeiit that it should take notice .of the existence of civil disobedience. Hut I 
can find nothing in it to Huggest that civil disobedience was recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate. And I cannot make it too plain that it is not 
so regarded by my Government. 

4. To accept the ])oint of view .which yon put forward would be to concede that 
the authorised Government of the country, on which lies the responsibility for 
maintaining peace and good order, should allow subversive and revolutionary 
movements, described by you yourself as open rebellion, to take place unchallenged ; 
that they should allow preparations for violence, for the interruption of commu- 
nications, for attacks on innocent persons, for the murder of police officers and 
others to proceed unchecked. My Government and 1 are open indeed to the charge 
that we should have taken drasiic action at an earlier stage against you and against 
the Congress leaders. But my anxiety and that of my Government, has throughout been 
to give you, and to give the Congress organisation, every possible opportunity to with- 
draw from the position which you have decided to take ui>. Your statements of last June 
and July, the original resolution of the Working Committee of July 14, and your 
declaration on the same day that there was no room left for negotiations, and 
that after all, it was an open rebellion, are all of them grave and significant, even 
without your final exhortation to “do or die.” But with a patience that was 
perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait until the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee made it clear that there could be no further toleration of the 
Congress attitude if Government was to discharge its responsibility to the people 
of India. 

5. Let me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard to your 
health and your age, the decision that you tell me that you now have it in mind 
to take. 1 hope and pray that wiser couiisels may yet prevail with you. But the 
decision whether or not to undertake a fast with its attendant risks is clearly one 
that must be taken by you alone, and the responsibility for which and for its 
consequences must rest on you alone. 1 trust sincrely that in the light of what I 
have said you may think better of your resolution ; and 1 would welcome a decision 
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on your part to think better of it, not only because of my own natural reluctance 
to see you wilfully risk your life, but because 1 regard the use of a fast for politi- 
cal purposes as a from of political blackmail ( Himsa ) for which there can be no 
moral justification, and understood from your own previous writings that this was 
also your view. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Fourth February 7, 194 S 

I have to thank you for your long reply dated February 5 last. I would take your 
last point first, namely, the coutemplatecl fast wich begins on February 9. Your 
letter, from a satyagrahi’s standpoint, is an invitation to fast. No doubt the res- 
ponsibility for the step, and its consequences will be solely mine. You have allowed 
an expression to slip from your pen for which I was unprepared. In 
the concluding sentence of the second paragraph you describe the step as an attempt 
“to find an easy way out.” That you, as a friend, can ira])iite such a base and 
cowardly motive to me passes comprehension. You have also described it as “a 
form of political lilackmail.” And you quote my previous writings on the subject 
against me. 1 abide by my writings. I hold that there is nothing inconsistent in 
them with the contemplated step. 1 wonder whether you have yourself rend those 
writings. 

I do claim that I have approached you with an open mind when I asked you 
to convince me of my error. ’‘Profound distrust” of the published reports is in no 
way inconsistent with my having an open mind. 

You say that there is evidence that i — I leave my friends out for the moment 
— “expected this ])olicy to lead tq violence,” that I was ‘prepared to condone it,” 
and that “the violence that ensued formed part of a concerted plan ' conceived long 
before the arrest of Congress leaders.” 1 have seen no evidence in Biip])ort of such 
a serious chaigc. You admit that part of the evidence has yet to be ])ublishcd. The 
speech of the Home Member, of which you have favoured me with a copy, may be 
taken as the opening speech of the prosecution counsel and nothing more. It 
conUiuH unsupported imputations against Congressmen. Of course, he has described 
the violent outburst in gra])hic language ; but he has not said why it took place 
when it did. You have condemned men and women before trying them and hearing 
their defence, tiurely there is nothing wrong in my asking yon to show me the 
evidence on which you hold them guilty. What you say in your letter carries no 
conviction. Proof should correspond to the canons of English jurisprudence. 

If the wife of a member of the Working Committee is actively engaged in 
‘‘planning the bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism,” she should be tried 
before a court of law and punished if found guilty, ‘i'he lady you refer to could 
only have done things attributed to her after the wholesale arrests of August 
9 last, whicli 1 have dared to deBcribe as leonine violence. 

You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges against the Con- 
gress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being found baseless when 
they are put before an imiiartial tribunal ? Or that some of the condemned persons 
might have died in the meanwhile, or that some of the evidence that the living can 
produce might become unavailable ? 

Principj.e of Civil. Disobedience 

I reiterate the statement that the principle of civil disobedience implicitly 
conceded in the settlement of March 5,1931, arrived at beween the then Viceroy on 
behalf of the Government of India and myself on behalf of the Congress. I hope 
you know that the principal Congressmen were discharged before that settlement 
was even thought of. Certain reparations were made to Congressmen under that 
settlement. Civil disobedience was discontinued on certain conditions being fulfilled 
by the Government. That by itself was in my opinion, an acknowledgment of its 
legitimacy, of course under- given circumstances. It, therefore , seems somewhat 
strange to find you maintain that civil disobedience “cannot be recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate” by your Government. You ignore the practice 
of the British Government which has recognised this legitimacy under the name of 
“passive resistance.” 

Lastly you read into my letters a meaning which is wholly inconsistent with 
my declaration, in one of them, of adherence to unadulterated non-violence, for, 
you say in your letter under reply tnat “acceptance of my point of view would be 
to concede that the authorised Government of the country on which lies the 
responsibilities for maintaining peace and good order, should allow movements to 
take place that would admit preparations for violence, interruption of communica- 
tions, for attacks on innocent persons, for murders of police ofiicers and others to 
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proceed uiichrcked." T must he a strange friend of yours whom you believe to htf 
capable of asking for recot^nition of such thin>;8 as lawful. 

I have not attempted an cxhaiifltive reply to the views and statemenfs 
attributed to me. d'hiH is not the place, nor the time, for such a reply. I have 
only picked out those thifi^s which in my opinion, demanded an immediate answer. 
You have left me no loophole for escaping' the ordeal 1 have set before myself. I 
be^in it on February 9 with the clearest possible couscienee. Despite your descri- 
ption of it as “a form of political blackmail,” it is on my part meant to he an 
appeal to the highest tribunal for justice which I have failed to secure from you. 

If I do not survive the ordeal, I shall go to the .Tudgmcivt Sent witli the fullest 
faith iu my innocence. Posterity will judge between you as representative of an 
all-powerful Government and me as a humble man who has tried to serve his 
country and humanity through it. 

My last letter was written against time, and, therefore, a material paragraph 
went in as postscript. I now send herewith a fair copy typed by Peareylal who 
has taken Mahadeo Desai’s ])lace. Yon will 6nd the postscript paragraph restored 
to the place where it should have been. 

Annexures 

The following annexures containing Mr. OamlhVs letter to the Viceroy on 
August 14 last, the Viceroy's reply tliereto, and Mr. Gandhi's letter to the 
Secretary, Home Department Government of India, New Delhi, wore released for 
publication with the Gandhi-Viceroy correspondence. 

annkxure I—Mr. Gandhi’s lfttter— i/, 19P2 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

The Government of India were wrong in ])recipiialing the crisis. The 

Governmtmt Resolution jusiifying this step is full of distortions and misrepresen- 

tations. That you have the approval of your Indian colleagues can l»ave t»o 
Bignihcance except this that in India you can always command such servi(*es. 'I’hat 
co-operation is an additional justification for the demand of withdrawal irrespective 
of what people and parties may say. 

The Government of India should have waited at least till the time I inaugurated 
mass action. I have publicly stated that I fully contemplated sending yon a letter 

before taking concrete action. It was to be an Bpy)eal to you for an impartial 

examination of the Congress case. As you know the Congress bus readily filled in 
every omission that has been discovered in the conception of its demand. Ro could 
I have dealt with every difliimlty if you had given me the opportunity. TTie 
precipitate action of the Government bads one to think that they were afrsid that 
the extreme caution and gradualness with which the C'ougress was moving towards 
direct action might make world opinion veer round to tlie Congress as it had 
already begun doing, and expose the hollowness of the grounds for the Govern- 
ment’s rejection of the Congress demand. 'I'hey should surely have waited for an 
authentic report of my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after the passing 
of the resolution by the A.l.C.C. You would have found in them that T would 
not hastily begin action. You should have taken advantage of the interval 
foreshadowed in them, and explored evtry possibility of satisfying the Congress 
demand. 

The Resolution says : ‘‘The Government of India have waited patiently in the 
hope that wiser counsels might prevail. They have been disappointed in that hope.” 
I suppose ‘‘wiser counsels” hero means abandonment of its demand by the Congress. 
Why should the abandonment of the demand, legitimate at all times, be hoped for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee indepenaence to India ? Is it a challenge 
that could only be met by immediate repression instead of patient reasoning 

with the demanding party ? I venture to suggest that it is a long draft upon 

the credulity of mankind to say that the acceptance of the demand would plunge 
India into confusion. Anyway the stimmary rejection of the demand has plunged 
the nation and the Government into confusion. The Congress was making every 
effort to identify India with the Allied cause. 

The Government Resolution 

The Government Resolution says : “The Governor-General in Council 

has been aware too for some days past of dangerous preparations 
by the Congress Party for unlawful and, in some eases, violent 

activities directed among other things to interruption of communications a^ 
public utility services, the organisation of strikes tampering with the loyalty of 
Government servants and interference with defence measures including recruitment.’' 
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Tliis is a eroBS distortion of the reality. Violence was never contemplated at any 
stage A deBnition of what could be included in nonviolent action has been 
interpreted in a sinister and subtle manner, as if the Congress was preparing for 
violent action. Everything was oi)enly discussed among Congress circles for 
nothing was to be done secretly. And why is it tampering with your loyalty 
if 1 ask you to give up a job which is harming the British people ? 

Instead of publishing behind the backs of principal Oougressmeu the mislead- 
ing paragraphs, the Government, immediately they came to know of the “preparations” 
should have brought to book the parties concerned with the preparations. That 
would have been the appropriate course. By their unsupported allegations in the 
ResoUition they have laid themselves open to the charge of unfair dealing. 

The Congress movement was intended to evoke in the people the measure of 
sacrifice sufficient to compel attention. It was intended to demonstrate what 
measure of popular support it had. Was it wise at tliis time of the day to seek to 
suppress a popular movement avowedly non-violent ? 

CoNGRKBs Offer 

The Government Resolution further says : “I’he Congress is not India’s mouth 
piece. Yet in the interests of securing their own dominance and in pursuit of 
their totalitarian policy its leaders have constantly impeded the efforts made to 
bring India to full nationhood.” It is a gross libel thus to accuse the oldest 
national organisation of India. This language lies ill in the month of a Govern- 
ment which has, as cau be proved from published records, consistently thwarted 
every national effort for attaining freedom, and sought to suppress the Congress 
by ho>»k or by crook. • , , 

'I he Govern men l of India have not condescended to consider the Congress offer 
that if simultaneously with the declaration of the independence of India, they could 
not trust the Congress to form a stable provisional Government, they should ask 
the Muslim League to do so and that any national government formed by the 
League would be loyally accepted by the Congress. Such an offer is hardly consis- 
tent with the change of totalitarianism against the Congress. 

Let me examine the Government offer. “It is that as soon as hostilities 
cease, India shall devise for herself with fall freedom of decision and on a 
basis’ embracing all and not only a single party, the form of government 
which she regards as most suited to her conditions.” Has this offer 
any reality about it? All parties have not agreed now. Will it be any more 
V)OSHil>le after the war ? And if the parties have to act before independence is in 
their lands? r,>vti* s ? row ui> like mushrooms, for without proving th. ir rcpiescn- 
tative cliHiactev, the Government will welcome them as they have done in the past 
and if they, the parties, oi>pose the Congress and its activities, though they may do 
lip homage to independence*, frustration is inherent in the Goveiument offer. Hence 
the logh^al cry of witlidravval first. Only after the end of British power and a 
fundaiuental change in the political status of India from bondage to freedom, 
will the formation of a truly representative Government, whether provisional or 
permanent, be possible 'I'be living burial of the author of the demand has not 
resolved the deadlock, it has aggravated it. 

^J'hen the Uesolntion proceeds The siiggestien put forward by the Congress 
Party that the millions of India, nnc«Tlain as to the future, are ready, despite the 
sad lessons of so many martyr countries, to throw themselves into the arms of the 
invaders, is one that the Government of India cannot accept as a true representa- 
tion of the feeling of the people of this great country.” 1 do not kuow about the 
millions, but 1 cau give my own evidence in support of the Congress statement. 

Defence of India 

It is open to the Covernraeut not to believe the Congress evidence. No 
Imperial Power likes to be told that it is in peril. It is because the Congress is 
anxious for Great Britain to avoid the fate that has overtaken other Imperial 
Powers that it asks her to shed imperialism voluntarily by declaring India inde- 
pendent. The Congress has not approached the movement with any but the 
friendliest motives. Tlie Congress seeks to kill imperialism as mueffi for the sake 
of the British people and humanity as for India. Notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary I maintain that the Congress has no interests of its own, apart from that 
of the whole of India and the world. 

The following passage from the peroration in the Resolution is interesting “But 
on them lies the task of defending India, of maintaining India’s capacity to wage 
war, of safeguarding India’s interests, of holding the balance between the different 
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BectioDB of her people without fear or favour/’ All I can say ia that it is a 
mockery of truth after the experience of Malaya, Singapore ana Burma. It is sad 
to find the Government of India claiming to hold the ‘’balaace” between the parties 
for which it is itself demonstrably responsible. 

The Declared Cause 

One thing more. The declared cause is common between the Government of 
India and us. To put it in most concrete terms, it is the protection of the freedom 
of China and Russia. I'he Government of India think that the freedom of India is 
not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have taken 
Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. Ilia personal contacts make him feel much 
more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can — and may I 
say than even you can. In that misery he tried to forget his old quarrel with im- 
perialism. He dreads much more than I do the success of Fascism and Nazism. I 
have argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a passion 
which 1 have no words to describe. But the logic of fscts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you afe wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and ally.. If, notwithstanding the common cause, the Government’s 
answer to the Congress demand is hasty repression, they will not wonder if I 
draw the inference that it was not so much the allied cause that weighed with the 
British Government as the unexpressed determination to cling to the possession of 
India as an indispensable part of imperial policy. This determination led to the 
rejection of the Congress demand and preci[)iiafcd reprf ssion. The present mutual 
slaughter on a scale never before known to history is su locating enough. But the 
slaughter of truth accompanying the butchery and enforced by the falsity of 
which the Resolution is recking adds strength to the Congress position. 

It causes me deep paiu to have to send you this long letter. But, however 
much I dislike your action 1 remain the same friend you have known me. I would 
still plead for reconsideration of the Government of India’s whole policy. Do not 
disregard the pleading of oue who claims to be a sincere friend of the British people. 
Heaven guide you ! 

Annexure II 

The Viceroy’s Reply— 22 , i !) 42 . 

Thank you very much for your letter, dated August 14, which reached me only 
a day or two ago. 

I have read, I need not say, what, you have been good enough to say in your 
letter with very cdose attention, and I have given full weight to your views. But 
1 fear in the result that it would not be possible for me either to accept the 
criticisms which you advance of the Kesolutiou of the Governor-General in Council, 
or your request that the whole policy of the Government of India should 1^ 
reconsidered. 

Annexure III 

Mr. Gandhi’s Letter to the Secretary, Government oe India 

(Home DePARTM ENT)~ iS'ci7^c 23, 1942 

Sir, In spite of the chorus of approval sung by the Indian Councillors and 
others of the present Government policy in dealing with the Congress, I venture to 
assert that, had the Government but awaited ray con tern f da ted letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy and the result thereafter no calamity would have overtaken the country. 
The reported deplorable destruction would have most certainly been avoided. 

In spite of all that has been said to the country I claim that the 
Congress policy still remains unequivocal non-violent. The wholesale arrest 
of the Congress leaders seems to have made the people wild with rage to the point 
of losing self-control. I feel that the Government, not the Congress, are responsible 
for the destruction that has taken place. The only right course for the Govern- 
ment seems to me to be to realease the Congress leaders, withdraw all repressive 
measures and explore ways and means of conciliation. Burely the Government 
have ample resources to deal with any overt act of violence. Repression can only 
breed discontent and bitterness. 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers, I feel that I owe it to the Gove- 
rnment to give my reaction to the sad happenings in the country. If the Govern- 
ment think that as a prisoner I have no right to address such communioatione, 
they have but to say so, and 1 will not repeat the mistake. 

Note A formal acknowledgment was sent to this letter* 

42 
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MAHATMA GANDHI'S FAST 


[ NEW DELHI— 

I’he text of certain letters, that passed between the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department and Mr. O^ndhi, is published to 
supplement the Viceroy-Gandhi correspondence. Here are the letters : 

Sir Richard Tottenham’s Letter, February, 7th. 1943 

Dear Mr. Oandhi^ 

The Government of India have been informed by H. E the Viceroy of your 
intention as communicated to him of undertaking a fast for 21 days in certain 
circumstances. '^I'hey have carefully considered the position and the conclusions that 
they have reached in the light of such coiAsideration are set out in the statement 
of which a copy is enclosed, which they would propose, in the event of your main- 
taining your present intention, to release in due course to the Press. 

The Government of India, as you will see from their statement, would be very 
reluctant to see you fast, and I am instructed to inform you that, as the statement 
makes clear, they wouM propose that, should you persist in your intention, you will 
be set at liberty for the purpose, and for the duration, of your fast as from the 
time (if its commencement. During the period of your fast, there will be no 
objection to yonr proceeding where you wish though the Government of India trust 
that you will be able to arrange for your accommodation away from the Aga 
Khan’s Palace. 

Should yon for any reason find yourself unable to take advantage of these 
arrangements, a decision which the Government of India would greatly regret, they 
will, of course, suitably amend the statement of which a copy is now enclosea 
before it issues. l>ut thc^y wisli me lo r6])eat, with all earnestness, their anxiety and 
their hope that the considerations which have carried so much weight with them 
will equally carry weight with you, and that you will not pursue your present 
tentative proposal. In that event no occasion will of course arise for tne issue of 
any statement of any kind. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Tottenham. 

Mr, Ganpiii’s February, s, W4S. 

Dear Sir Richard, 

I have very carefiiily studied your letter. I am sorry to say that there is 
nothing in the correspondence which has taken plac^e between His Excellency and 
myself or your letter to warrant a recalling of my intention to fast. I have 
mentioned in my letters to IJ. E. the conditions which can induce prevention or 
suspension of the step. 

If the temi^orary release is oflercd bm my convenience, I do not need it, I 
shall be quite content to take my fast as a detenu or prisoner. If it is for the 
convenience of the Government, I am sorry I am unable to suit them, much as I 
should like to do so. I can say this much, that 1, as a prisoner, shall avoid, as 
far as is humanly possible, every cause of inconvenience to the Government save 
what is inherent in the fast itself. 

The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a free man. Cir- 
ciirastances may arise, as they have done before now, when I may have to fast as 
a free man. If, therefore, 1 am released, there will^ be no fast in terms of my 

correspondence above-mentioned. I shall have to survey the situation de novo 
and decide what 1 should do. 1 have no desire to be releasecl under false 

pretences. 

In spite of all that has been said against me, I hope not to belie the vow of 

truth and non-violence which alone makes life livable for me. I say this if it is 

only for my own satisfaction. It does me good to reiterate openly my faith when 
outer darkness suiTOunds me as it does just now. 

I must not hustle Government into a decision on this letter. I understand 
that your letter has been dictated through the telephone. In order to give the 
Government enough time, I shall suspend the fast if necessary, to Wednesday 
next, 10th instant. 

So far as the statement proposed to be issued by the Government is concerned, 
and of which you have favoured me with a copy, I can have no opinion. But, if 
1 might have, I must say that if does me an injustice. The proper course would 
be to publish the full correspoudence and let the public judge for themselves. 

Sir Richard On Govt’s PosiTioN—Feferu ary, p, 1943 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 8, 1943, 
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which has been laid before the Governor-General in Council. The Government of 
India noted your decision with great regret. Their position remaitis the same, that is 
to say, they are ready to set you at liberty for the purpose and duration of your 
fast. But, if you are not prepared to take advantage ot that fact, and if you fast 
while in detention, you will do so solely on your own resi^onsibility and at your 
own risk. In that event you will be at liberty to have your own medical attendants 
and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of the Government 
during its period. Suitable drafting alterations will be made in the statement which 
the Government of India would, in that event, issue to the Fress. 

Resignation of Viceroy’s Executive Members 

The following joint statement was issued from New Delhi on the 18th February 
1943 by Messrs. Af. Aney, N, R. Sarker and Sir //. P, Mmhj ; 

“Our resignations from H. E. the (lovernor-Generars Couneil have been 
announced and all that we desire to do is to say by way of explanation that 
certain differences arose on what wo regarded as a fiindnmental issue (the issue 
of the action to he taken on Mahatma OamlhVs fast) and we felt we could no 
longer retain our offices. 

“We wish to place on record our warm appreciation of the courtesy and 
consideration H. E. the Viceroy extended to us ihrougliout the period during 
which we had the privilege of being associated with him in the CTOvernment of 
the country.” 

Government Com MUNiQrK 

The following Press communique was issued on the previous day, the 17th. 
February 1943 lie Hon. Sir A. P. Mody K. it. E, tin? llou. Mr. N. R. Sarker 
and the Hon. Mr. AP S. Auey having tendered their rcHigiuition of the oflice of 
Member of the Governor-Generars Executive Council, His Excellency tlie Governor- 
General has accepted their resignations. 


The All Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 19th. February 1943 

Mr. RA.lAOOPALACHARrS ADDRESS 

About two hundred leaders, Hindu, Muslim, I’arsi and British, from all 
parts of the country, met at New Delhi on the 19th. February 1948 to give 
expression, as Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in his address of welcome said, 
“to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to end 
his fast.” 

Among those present at the conference were: Mr, M, S. Aney 
Sir Aideshar Dalai, Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Mr. C\ Rajagopatachari, Mr. Bhulahhai 
Desai, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, t?ir Maharaj Singh, Mr. K. M. Munnhi, Dr. M, R, 
Jayakar, Mr. Ahdul Qaiyum, Bir Jagdtsh Prasad, Ux, Allah Bux, Arthur 
Moore, Master Tara Singh, Bir A. B. Ghaznari, Mr. G. D. Birla, Bir Shri Ram, 
Mr. O, L. Mehta, Seth Walchand Hirachand, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalhhai, Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, Dr. B. S, Moonje, Kaja Maheshwar Dyal, Pandit B, V. Kunzru, the Rev. 
J. Meckemie, Mr. K. Srinivasan, the Maharaj kuniar of Vizianagram. Mr. K, S. 
Roy, Dr. P. N. Bannerjee, Bardar Sant Singh. Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, 
Mr. Zahiruddin, Khiraja Hassnn Nizami, Dr. Shaukat Ansari, Beth R, K. Dalmia 
Mr. K, C. Neogy, Mr. N. C. Chatter jee, Mr. Shamdas P. Oidwani, and Oyani 
Kartar Singh. 

Mr, RajagopalachartaPs opening address was amplified by loud-speakers and 
was listened to by 300 people, including boy and girl students who stood outside 
the tent in which the meeting was held. 

“This gathering,” said Mr. Rajagopalachari, “is a source of great consolation 
if not strength, on the present grave occasion.” * 

Mr. Rajayopalachari added : “Every heart would be gladdened if, by any 
means, Mahatmaji could be released and his fast could terminate. I do not think 
there can be any difference of opinion on that point, though there may be 
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difference of opinion as to the policies and programmes from time to time pursued 
by Mahatmaji or other people/’ 

Putting himself the question what they had met for, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
said *. “We nave met, as far as 1 understand, in the spirit of the Scripture to which 
Mahatmaii is attached, that we should do whatever we can do, not minding the 
results or caring for the fruition of our labours.” He added that they had gathered 
there to give expression to the feeling in this country that the Mahatma should 
be enabled to end his fast. 

Release will Ease Situation 

Referring to the correspondence, Mr. Rajagopalachari said that Mahatmaji 
had undertaken what he called a fast to capacity. He went in some matters by 
the minimum and in other matters by the maximum. He had judged his capacity 
and taken the pledge to undergo a fast for 21 days. A twenty-one days’ fast was 
a terribly over-estimated limit he had placed over himself, but having placed it, he 
was not in a position to revise it. The Government apprehended that releasing 
him would create difficulties. But Mr. Rajagopalachari declaied, on behalf of the 
conveners, that the moment he was released, the work of the Government would be 
eased and would not be made difficult. , 

After dealinj 2 ; at length with the legal and other aspects of the documents 
published, Mr. Rajagopalachari said : “We ask that he should have the opportunity 
to review his position and give his advice to the country.” 

Committee Drafts Resolution 

After the speech, the meeting set up a Committee to draft a resolution to be 

£ laced before the Conference on the next day. The members of the Committee included, 
fr, Rajagopalachariar, Pandit Kunzru, Mufti Kifayatullah^ Khwaja Hassan 
Nizami, Sheikh Mohamed Znhiruddin, Dr. Moonjee, Dr. Shyania Prasad Mookerjee^ 
Mr. Bhulahhai Desni, Sir Maharaj Singh, Sir A, 11, Ohaznari and Mr. Allah Bux. 

The drafting committee adoi>tcd a resolution urging the release of Mahatma 
Oandhi, 

Second Day— New Delhi — 20th. February 1943 

Sir T. B, Sapru's Speech 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference began with two 
minutes’ silent prayer in which all present joined. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the gathering, amid frequent cheers 
said : I am overwhelmed by the gravity of the occasion, and I feel sure that all 
of you are equally overwhelmed by it, I think I can say I have joined you all 
on this occasion in demanding the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
with a clear consciene (cheers). No one knows better than Mahatmaji himself 
that by conviction I have always opposed civil disobedience. 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that I much regretted the resolution passed at Bombay and no one has 
followed the course of events since then with greater regret than 1. I have not 
hesitated to express ray candid, frank and unambiguous opinion that it was to me 
a matter of the deepest regret that acts of sabotage should have taken place in 
this country. Bir Tej Bahadur had no doubt that while those gathered in the conference 
dissociated themselves from acts of rebels and while they made appeals to the 
Mahatma and his friends to do everything they could to restore an atmosphere of 
calm and peace, they also expected that if Mahatma Gandhi was released 
unconditionally that would be the first preliminary step towards reconciliation 
which was the immediate need of the country (cheers). 

Mahatma Gandhi had been called a rebel, but, said Sir Tej Bahadur, there 
was a rebel called Smuts who was rendering the greatest possible service to 
the Empire. There was another rebel called De Valera, whom the British Govern- 
ment wanted to remain in the Empire. 

“I believe,” Sir Tej Ra/iadu^ declared, “that one lesson which is reinforced 
by British history is that the British Government has always settled with rebels 
rather than with loyalists” (more cheers and laughter). “I am not downhearted 
when Mahatma Gandhi is put down by the Home Member as a rebel. I still live 
in the hope that there will be a settlement with these rebels and when it takes place 
men like you and me will be ignored” (laughter). 

Bir Tej Bahadur refuted the argument that, the Government could not 
negotiate with Oandhiji because he was a “rebel.” 

Ta^ng the audience back to the time of the Irish Treaty, Sir Tej Bahadur 
referred to the opinion recorded bv Mr. C/iurc^t7f suggesting that Mr* Lloyd 
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George erred in ipplying '‘tremendouB oni*1aughtB” without making "the fairest 
offer''. The time had come when the British Government remembering their history 
and traditions and remembering also the change in the situation and the irrepres- 
sible urge for freedom in this country, should win over the rebels, “Those 
aesemblea here are actuated by only one motive and purpose, and that is that we 
must see to it that Mahatma Gandhi's life is saved." 

Adherekcb to Non-Violence 

“Here is a man whose appeal to the imagination of the country is beyond 
doubt, who is going to end his life. It is open to you to criticise it, but you can- 
not alter the fact. And if it should materialise and if nnfoi innately he should 
die within the next twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 1 tell yon, the task of 
reconciliation between the British nation and Hindus, 1 should like to say, the 
Indian nation, would become extremely diflicult (cheers). The task of reconciliation 
not only between Hindus and Muslims but between the different sections of the 
country will become next to impossible. 

“I have read the correspondence and the only interpretation I can place is that 
BO far as Mahatma Oandhi is concerned, bis adherence to the doctrine of non- 
violence is as great as it ever was" (renewed cheers). 

It was plain after the Cripps failure and the Allohabed meeting of the 
A. T. 0. O. that the situation was deteriorating. If the Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi were to be held responsible for the situation, no less were Government 
responsible. 

Sir 7'ej Bahadur went on ; “I do not wish to deviate from the main issue 
and that is that we shall do the best we can under the circumstances to save his 
life in the hope and belief— -in my case it is more thati bi lief—thut if ho is released 
the task of reconciliation will be taken in band by bira. 

“We make on this occaHion an appeal to the civilised conscience of 
Great Britain and the United Mations and we do say that if it is intended that this 
country shall settle down to constructive work, then it is absolutely necessary 
that Mahatma Gandhi should be released. 

“Personally I am not in a very hopeful frame of mind because if Government 
intended to release him they would not have accepted the resignation of three 
members. But whatever may be the situation we have got our duty. We have 
got to show that we are anxious for reconciliation for settling down for constructive 
work and we are insistent that Mahatma Oandhi should be released at once". 
(Prolonged cheers) 

Resolation 

The Conference passed with acclamation the resoluiion moved by Dr. Af. R. 
Jayakar, giving expression to the desire that in the interest of the future of 
India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Oandhi should be released immediately 
and unconditionally. The following is the full text of the resolution : 

“This conference representing different creeds, communities and interests 
in India, gives expression to the universal desire of this country that, in the interest 
of the future of India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately and unconditionally. 'Jhis conference views with the gravest 
concern the serious situation that will arise if the Government fail to take timely 
action and prevent a catastrophe. 'Jhis conference, therefore, urges the Government 
to release Mahatma Gandhi forthwith.” 

Mr. Jayakar’s Address 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, moving the resolution, said his plea was that the release 
was essentially necessary in the interests of fairness and justice. This fast, Dr, 
Jayakar declared, was in Mahatma Gandhds conception the last resource of 
expressing protest against frustration. Bix months had passed since Mahatma 
Oandhi ana Congressmen were arrested. What bad Government done during this 
period to explain and justify their accusations agaiust the Congress except repeating 
those charges? 

Need Fob Campaign in Country 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, whole-heartedly associating himself with the 
resolution, felt that the demand for the unconditional release of Oandhiji should 
be made from a n on-controversial plank so that bis life may be spared. “Let Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Doctor Jayakar come out with us to lead public Opinion 
in the country." 
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Sir Maharaj Singh (Indian Christian) whole-heartedly associated himself and 
his. community with the resolution. He said, “1 am not a believer in the ethics 
of fasting, but I urge that so far as it is humanly possible the valuable life of 
Mr. Gandhi should be saved, fc'enlinjents and emotions are parts of human nature 
and all of us are moved to our innermost depths when a very great tragedy is 
about to befall us. Our duty is clear, we must do our best to save Mr. Gandhi’s 
life." 8ir Maharaj referred to the liinlithgow-Gandhi correspondence and parti- 
cularly to Mr. Gandhi’s declaration that he had unequivocally and publicly 
condemned violence on the part of Congressmen in the past, but that was when 
he was a free man. Sir Maharaj 8ingh was confident that given his freedom, Mr. 
Gandhi would have adopted a similar attitude towards the August disturbances. 
Sir Maharaja 8ingh was equally confident that the death of Mr. Gandhi 
under detention would leave a trail of racial bitterncsB which it would be difficult 
to remove. 

Sir Hoji Kassem. Mitha^ a member of the Council of State, from Bombay, 
supporting the resolution, referred to the fact that the Mahatma was revered by 
millions in India. 

Muster Tara Singh (Bikh leader) associated himself and his community with 
the resolution. Proceeding, he assuicd the conference that he was with them on 
any step they intended to take to implement their demand. 

Dr, McKenzie, Principal, Wilson College, Bombay, said : “We, members of 

British Missionary societies, are in very close touch with the iieople of India. 

We take no ])art in politics. We are outside the si>here of political controver- 
sies.* If therefore, make no charge against anyone. Onr interests in the con- 

ference is to iireserve Mr. Gandhi’s life and the restoration of goodwill in the 
country. As Christiuns, we hold that goodwill will be rcslored if Mr. Gandhi 
were alive. We are also concerned that this confereme slionld not end here by 
merely passing a resolution, demanding the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. 
We cherish the hope that the conlerence will be the beginning of a new spirit 
in India, the beginning of a new movement to bring tdl parties and interests 
together in order to help India to reach that high position, which we all so much 
desire,” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru here read a letter from Dr. McKenzie in which he 
urged that everything should be done to save Mr. Gandhi’s life. Simultaneously 
an appeal should be made to Mr. Gandhi to abandon his fast. The letter also 
uiged the conference to condemn acts of violence, done in the name of Congress, 
and in violation of Mr. Gandhi’s principles. Lastly, Dr. McKenzie suggested the 
convening of another conference to which peo])le should come with open minds 
not committed to any principles and policies, but with the sole intention of reach- 
ing an agreement on India’s problems. Sir Tej Bahadur said that he fully shared 
the view expressed by Dr. McKenzie. He claimed that the conference should take 
the logical step of making an approach for a seltlement. Sir Tej Bahadur also 
expressed himself opposed to waiting in a de])utation on the Viceroy. They could 
only appeal to the (jovernment by forwarding their resolution. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, Bnp]>orting the risolution, said, tliat there were 
people, who disagreed with Gandliiji in practical politics, but not one soul in India 
wanted him to die. If, after the release, the Government found that Gandhiji 
pursued his activities they could again take him into detention. 

Srimati Sarala Deid Chaudhrani supported the resolution. 

Mr, Allah Bux (ex-Premier of Bind) supported the resolution on the ground 
of justice and fairplay. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi supported the resolution in the name of the Trade Union 
Congress. He said that no single man hod done so much for the poorer classes 
of this country than Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Joshi protested against the use of the word 
‘political blackmail.’ 

Maulana Ahmed Said, Becretary, Jaraiat ul Ullaraa Hind, and Mr. Zahiruddin, 
President, Momin Conference, further supported the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Qayum (from the Frontier), supporting the resolution, asserted 
that he was voicing the feeling of Pathans of the Frontier i)roviuce, pa ticularly 
Khudai Khidmatgars, He wanted the Conference to devise methods for achieving 
their object. 

Mr. Humayun Kahir (Calcutta) supported the resolution and said that the 
Bengal Assembly had backed the demand by passing a resolution almost 
unanimously. 

Mit G. L. Mehta (President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce), 
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supported the resolution. Referring to Mr. Ohurchiirs remarks that the commercial 
community was behind the Congress, Mr. Mehta said that they were proud to be 
a part of the national movement. Their interest, he said, was on the side of law 
and order. 'I'hey were convinced that Gandhi ji was a force working for social 
justice and social harmony. That was why there were some of the biggest commer- 
cial magnates present at the conference to-day. 

Mr. Randive (Communist), supporting the resolution, said that the release of 
Gandhiji would release forces for unity for national demand. 

Pandit H, N, Kumra said surely the people who hacl gathered at the conference 
and were demanding the release of Gandhiji were not supporters of violence. They 
made the demand because they bclievetl that Gandhiji was the bigg(?st national 
asset the like of whom was seen once in centuries. To save his life was to serve 
the interest of international goodwill. His death under detention would leave a 
trail of bitterness for years to come. He claimed that in the interests of elementary 
jtistice Mr. Gandhi must bt released at once. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii put the resolution to the vote of the conference, 
which unanimously adopted it. It was agreed that the resolution together with 
the names of the supporters should be sent to the Viceroy at once. 

Mr K. M. Munshi proposed and Sardar Sant Singh seconded a vote of thanks 
to the chair, which was carried. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolution sent to Mr. Churchill & Mr. Amery 

The resolution was cabled to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery and a copy 
handed to Mr. Phillipfi at New Delhi. 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The following reply was sent to Sir Tej Baha lur Sapru by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 

His Excellency asks mo to say that he has received and considered the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference under your Chairmanship, of which yon were good 
enough to send him a copy today, Tlie attitude of the Government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Gandfii's fast is sot out clearly and in detail in the com- 
munique which they issued ou 10th February, a copy of which I enclose for 
convenience of reference. No new factor has emerged since that date, and as the 
Government of India’s communique brings out clearly, the responsibility in 
connection with his fast rests solely with Mr. Gandhi, with whom, and not with 
the Government the decision to bring it to an end must rest. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Hd.) J. G. Laithwaite. 

Leaders’ communique to Premier 

The Committee of the Leaders’ Conference, after its meeting on February 21, 
telegraphed the following communique to Mr. Winston Churehill in liondon : 

“Three hundred public men from ditferent parts of India ref)re8enting various 
committees, creeds and interests including Commerce and Industry, Ijanded Interests, 
Workers, Communists, Hindus, Muslims, Christians, tSikhs. Rarsis and British 
Missionaries mot yesterday at New Delhi aT»<l unanimously passed a resolution 
urging immediate and unconditional release of ^fahatma Gandhi whose condition 
is fast approaching a crisis. We fear that unless immediately released he will 
pass away. 

Fast Explained 

‘*We wish to explain to British public opinion that the Mahatma is fasting 
only to be able to review the situation as a free man and to advise the people 
accordingly and not on the issue of independence. Wo are convinced that the 
terms of his letter of f^eptemher 23 recently published by Govertiment. amount to 
an unequivocal disapproval on behalf of himself and the Congress of all acts 
of violence. The Chairman of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, submitted 
the resolution to the Viceroy yesterday afternoon and immediately afterwards he 
received a reply from the Viceroy declining to interfere as no new factor had 
arisen to alter the previous decision and enclosing the official communication of 
February 10. We deeply deplore that the advice of so many representatives and 
responsible men should have been summarily turned down by the Viceroy. 

“We firmly believe that if the Mahatma's life is spared a way will be opened 
to the promotion of peace ani goo 1 will as surely as his death as a fetish prisonsr 
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will intensify public embitterment. The charges brought by Government against 

the Mahatma do not rest upon an examination by any impartial tribunal or 

independent body of men. We firmly believe that much of the trouble which 
has arisen was preventible by timely action on the part of Government last summer 

and Uiat the Mahatma should have been allowed to see the Viceroy to find a 

solution as he desired. 

Plea for Release 

“Millions of our countrymen feel that the responsibility for saving the Mahatma’s 
life now rests only with the Government. We. therefore, urge that the Mahatma 
should be forthwith released. As under the existing Constitution the ultimate res- 
ponsibility is of the British Parliament for the peace and tranquility of India we 
request that this cable may be brought to its notice in order that it may do justice 
in the matter. We are convinced that wise and liberal statesmanship will solve 
the Indo-British v^roblem more speedily and effectively than stern repression.” 

The Rt Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Ex-Law Member, Government of 
India; C, Rajagopalachariar, former Prime Minister, Madras; Allah Buksh, ex- 
Premier, Sind, and President of the Azad Muslim Conference; N. C. Chatterjee, 
Working President, Bengal Hindu Mahashabha ; Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi^ m l.a. 
(Central), President, Central National Mahomedan Association of India; Mrs. 
Saraladebi Chaudhuri^ President, WomeiPs Hindu-Muslim Unity Committee and 
General Secretary, Indian Women’s Association; Dr. AshraJ, Socialist; Dr. Shau^ 
katullah Ansari, General Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties Federa- 
tion ; B, T. Ra 7 iadive, Central Committee, Communist Party of India : S. P. Mookerjee 
Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasahha, and Ex-Finnnce Minister, Bengal ; 
Dr. B. S. Moonji, General Secretrary, All-India Hindu Mahasahha; Raja 
Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Ex-Minister, United Provinces, and President. Oudh 
Hindu Sabha ; Bhulahhai J. Desai, Leader of the Opi>osition in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly ; P. N . Banerjea, m.l.a. (Central) ; H. N , Kunzru, Deputy 
Leader of the Progressive Party, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Servants of India Bocietj ; Mrs. Hannah Sen, Vice-President, All-India Women’s 
Conference ; P. Suhharayan, Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and Ex-Minister for Law, Madras ; J. R. D. Tata, Chairman, Tata Sons ; 
N . M. Joshi, M.L.A. (Central), General Secretary, All-India Trade Union 
Congress ; Sir Ardeshir R. Dalai, Managing Director, Tara Iron and Steel ; 
Sachhidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University ; Q-. D. Mehta, President 
of the Federation of Indinn Chambers of Commerce and Industry; Kiran Sankar 
Ray, Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly ; Mahamrnad Ahmed Kasmi. m.l.a. 
(Central); Sewa Singh Oilt, Zamindar ; Humayan Kabir. Vice-President, Krishak 
Praja Parliamentary Party and Secretary, Hindu-Muslim Unity Association : The 
Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Ex-Judge, Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, Bombay ; Sir Jagdish Prasad, Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Premier’s Reply 

The following reply was sent by the Prime Minister to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the President of the Conference : 

“The Government of India decided last August that Mr Gandhi and other leaders 
of the Congress must be detained for reasons which have been fully explained and 
are well understood, 'J'he reasons for that decision have not ceased to exist and His 
Majesty’s Government endorse the determination of the Government of India not 
to be deflected from their duty towards the peoples uf India and of the United 
Nations by Mr. Qandhi's attempt to secure his unconditional release by fasting. 

“The first duty of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Government 
is to defend the soil of India from invasion by which it is still menaced, and to 
enable India to play her part in the general cause of the United Nations. There 
can be no justification for discriminating between Mr. Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders. The responsibility therefore rests entirely with Mr. Gandhi himself.” 

Amery Echoes the Premier 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, answering questions in the House 
of Commons, on the 25th. February 1943, said that the British Government entirely 
agreed with the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Mr. Gandhi’s 
efforts to enforce his unconditional release. Mr. Amery said: The circumstances in which 
the Government of India found it necessary to detain the Congress leaders are well 
known. The correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy preceding Mr. 
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Gandhi’s fast has been published. It contains no indication that Mr. Gandhi sees 
cause for regret in the outbreaks of murder, violence and sabotage which followed 
the authorisation in August last by the Congress Party of a mass struggle. By 
rejecting the offer of the Government of India to release liim for the period of his 
fast and declaring that his fast would be unnecessary if he were released, Mr. 
Gandhi has also made it clear that the object of the fast is simply to enforce his 
unconditional release 

The Government of India composed, when the decision was taken, of nine 
Indian and four European members, including the Viceroy, decided that they could 
not yield to this throat (cheers). His Majesty’s Government are in entire agreement 
with their decision^ India has a vital part to play in tlie general cause of the 
United Nations. She is still herself menaced by invasion. There can be no justi- 
fication for the release of men who deliberately |)lannod to paralyse India’s defence 
at a most critical moment (cheers) and who have shown no sign of abandoing their 
criminal purpose, nor is there any reason in this respect for discrimination between 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders. Subject to their general decision, the Gov- 
ernment of India have wished to show Mr. Gandhi every consideration. He has at 
the Aga Khan’s Palace his own medical attendants as well as those provided by 
the Government and is allowed, subject to their advice and to Government’s per- 
mission, to receive visitors.” 

I'here were protests and some interruption when Labourite, Mr. Sorensen asked 
for an early debate “in view of the very real concern in some parts of the Oora- 
mona and the country.” 

Mr. Arnery replied that was a (picstion for the Tjender of the House to deal 
with. Replying to a Huggestion that (tie sit nation might be eased if Mr. Gandlii was 
placed among the interned lenders of the Congress Working Committee, Mr Amery, 
amid cheers said, "I leave that to the judgment of the Govtumment of India. 

Labourite, Mr. Shinwell rtnpiestcd Mr. Anicry to proihue evidence flin>porting 
the implication in his statement that Mr. Gandhi was I'esponsiblo for the outbreak 
of violence. 

Mr, Arnery : A good deal has been produced, but fuller matter is en route from 
India and will be published on arrival. 

T'here were cries of ‘no’ when Labourite Mr. Kirkwood suggested that Mr. 
Gandhi’s unconditional release would be a sign of streiigtli not weakness. 

Mr. Mandev (Liberal) asked if Indian leaders had appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
abandon his fast in public interest. 

Mr. Nicholson (Conservative) said that the Government of India was earning 
universal resyiect by recognition of its primary duty—maintenenco of conditions 
under which the masses of Indians could lead orderly normal lives. Mr. Amery 
made no reply U'* these further yioints. 

Mr. Sorensen (piestioned IMr. Amery regarding the letter stated to have been 
sent by Mr. Gandhi to the Secretary of State. 

Mr, Amery replied : “The whole correspondence which passetl between Mr. 
Gandhi and the Viceroy and the Government of India has been given to the Press, 
No letter was addressed to me by Mr. Gandhi. Tlie Government of India’s state- 
ment of Congress responsibility for the disturbances will likewise be given full 
publicity as soon as it is received here.” 

Mr. Sorensen said that Mr. Gandhi had referred to such a letter and asked 
Mr, Amery to enquire why he never received it. 

Mr. Amery ; T have no doubt that if a letter bad been addressed to me by 
Mr. Gandhi and sent to the Government of India, it would have reached me.” 

Later, the Lfiader of the Commons, Mr. Eden rejected a request by the Labour 
leader, Mr. Greenwood, for an early debate on India. Mr. Eden said: ‘The Gov- 
ernment’s view is that in the present state of affairs respecting Mr. Gandhi’s fast, a 
debate would serve no useful purpose, indeed rather the reverse. But, of course, we 
will review the situation as it develops.” 

Independent Labourite, Mr. Maxton asked if it would not be better to debate 
the situation before any tragedy happened rather than afterwards. 

Mr. Eden : “I aid carefully consider the reply I have given. It is Govern- 
ment’s considered view that no useful purpose would be served by a debate at 
present.” 

The Mahatma breaks his Fast 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 8rd. March 1948 at 9-34 a.m. I.S.T, (and 8-34 
a«iu. according to time maintained at the Aga Khan Palace). All the six doctors who 

43 
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have been attending on him during his 21 days' fast were present Beside the 
doctors only inmates of the detention camp were present 

It was a brief but impressive ceremony, performed with due solemnity and 
devotion, that preceded Mahatma Gandhi^n breaking of the fast Mahatma Gandhi 
was in a meditative mood and was lying on the cot in the room where he fasted. 

The earliest to arrive at the Aga Khan Palace was Dr. B, O, Roy and at 
9 a. m. the Surgeon -General to the Government of Bombay, Maj-Gen. R, H. 
Candy, Lt-Col. M. O. Bhandari and Lt.-Gol. B. Z. Shah drove in. 

The iramates of the Palace sang Mahatma Gandhi's favourite hymn 
•‘Vaishnava Janatho” and two stanzas from Poet Tagore’s “Gitanjali” “Lead 
Kindly Light" and the Quoran were also recited. 

After prayers, those present observed a five minutes’ silence. With folded 
hands Mahatma Gandhi was seen to close his eyes and to be in meditation. 

Prayers over Kasturba, wife of Mahatma Gandhi, handed him a glass 
containing six ounces of orange juice. He is reported to have taken twenty minutes 
to sip the juice. 

Before sipping it, the Mahatma, in a feel)le voice, thatiked the doctors for 
the great care and attention which they bestowed on him and said that more than 
anything dsc it was their love and affection for him that must have saved his life. 
Further, he told those present, there must be somethitjg higher than the doctors’ 
power that had saved him. 

Immediately after Gandhiji had sipped the juice, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who 
was dressed in a deep mauve silk sareo, rustled into the room and served fruit 
juice to the doctors ]*resent. None in the room talked except Mrs. Naidu, who 
insisted that the doctors should have another glass of juice. 

Looking worn out and grave, the Mahatma reclined propped up by pillows 
on the bed. 

Dr. B. C. Roy on the Fast 

“Full control of tbe mind over the body and strong determination to live, 
for which he fought every inch of the ground— -this was how Gandhiji could tide 
over the crisis that threatened his life at one stage of the fast", said Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, who attended on Gandhiji, in an exclusive interview to the ‘United 
Press’ prior to his leaving l\)ona on the 4th. March. 

^'Gandhiji helped his doctors so far as elimination is concerned", said Dr. 
Roy. “He tried to take as much water as possible— plain water and water mixed 
with salts or with swci t lime juice wiiich also (ontains salts. In the world of 
to-day physical organs of body get more and more under the control of mind. 
Many of the physical functions like hunger and thirst and the different type of 
secretions and excretions are being brought more and more under the control of 
higher centres. That is why the modern man is so complex as compared to the 
village man of older days”. 

'Tn the case of Gandhiji'\ Dr. Roy added, “partly as a result of the forces 
operating in all of us and partly as a result of seif-discipline, by which he has 
deliberately brought the physical function under the eoatrol of his mind, the 
functions of the different organs of his body are being more and more directed 
by the central nervous system. Therefore, our forecasts proved to be erroneous. 
We could only depend upon the law of averages aiid could only give our opinion 
on the basis of what would happen to an average man under similar conditions". 

Dr. Roy on the significance of the Fast 

“I do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it 
is because, He has some more mission for me to fulfil’',— this was what Mahatma 
Gandhi said after the fast was over, revealed Dr. B. C. Roy. presiding at a 
meeting of the staff and students of the Calcutta University held at the Darbhanga 
Hall on the 7th. March 1943 in observance of the Thanks-giving Day for the 
successful termination of MahatmajVs fast. 

After offering his heart-felt prayers to the Almighty for having saved Mahat- 
maji's life, Dr. Roy gave his impressions of “the tapasija (penance) of a great 
devotee" which he witnessed. “The whole fast", he said, “was in the nature of a 
religious ceremony. If you start from the beginning and go on to the end, you will 
perceive that the whole thing was conceived by him as part and parcel of a 
religious ceremony. He started by informing the Government that under certain 
conditions, he was prepared to undertake a fast, which he called a ‘capacity fast*. 
I think the expression has not bean properly understood by the people. The 
expression ‘capacity fast’ was used in contradiction to another expression which, he 
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used in 1932, oamely, 'fast unto death’. In this instance he mentioned definitely 
that it was not his desire to die, but that he would fast for 21 days because that 
was in his opinion the period which he had to-day before himself as a period 
of tapasya."* 

Dr. Roy explained that Mahatmaji took citrus juice with water only to pive his 
system sufficient opportunity of expellinj^ all the waste that must have been 
generating in his body in a large quantity due to the fast. Ho said that that 
was the only way in which he could give himself and the doctors the opportunity 
of getting 'proper elimination of the waste products from the system. 

“Kept Himself In Tune With Infinity*' 

Continuing Dr. Roy said : Mahatmaji started bis fast with prayer and he 
ended his fast with prayers and throughout the period, he had kept himsHf hi 
tune with Infinity. Day in and day out, while he was being nursed by doctors 
and nurses, he was always in a state of communion with the Higher I’ower. 
I can assure you, and through you, all in the country, that the whole period of his 
fast, the way he fought Death, the manner in which, from hour to hour he waited 
patiently for the successful termination of the fast, were something of a privilege 
to witness. It was like watching a g/ur/wu, like watching a devotee at liis [irayers 
and after these prayers were over, 1 saw liim sliut his eyes, leaning against the 
doors, I dare say, to feel the presence of liie Almighty nearer his heart and then 
he broke bis fast.” 

Concluding, Dr. Roy said : ^'Mahatma Oiindhi has been saved for us. What 
were the forces that operated, none of us knew. We had issued a statement on 
one day that if the fast was not ended, it might be dini< nlt to save him. That is 
what we felt, that is what we were apprelu'usivo of. JCvery minute during that 
fateful evening, night atid the next morning was imitortaiit. Hut the tide turned 
and the Almighty willed otherwise, and we pray to God (hat he might live with 
us for many more years.” 


Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The All India Leaders^ Statement 

Bombay— 9th. and lOth, March 1943 

The All-India leaders, who had been meeting in Bombay on the 9th. & lOth. 
March 1943 at the residence of Dr. M, R. Jayakar, issued the following statement : 

“We are of opinion that the deplorable events of the last few months require 
a reconsideration of their policy both by the Government and the Congress. The 
recent talks which some of us have had with QanO.hiji lend us to believe that a 
move for reconciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit. 

‘‘Jt is Our conviction that if Gandhiji is set at lilierty, he will do his best to 
give guidance and assistance in the solution of the internal deadlock and that there 
need De no fear that there would be any danger to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

“The Viceroy may be approached on our behalf to permit a few representa- 
tives to meet Gandhiji to authoritatively ascertain his reaction to the recent events 
and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation.” 

The statement was signed by 3G leaders, including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 
Mr. R. Jayakar^ Mr. Bhulahhai Demi, Mr. C. Rajayopalachari and Sir 

Jagdish Prasad. 

The following leaders were present at ’.the meetings :—Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. C. Rajayopalachuri, Mr. G. D. Birla, Sir 
Purushottamdaa Thnkurdas, Mr. Bhulahhai J. Desai, Mr. K, M. Munshi, Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai, Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Mr. A. Brelvi, Mr. Walchand Hirachand, 
Sir Chunilal Bhaichand Metha, Sir Homi Modi, Mr, Devadas Gandhi. Master 
Tara Singh, Mr. S. Ramanathan, Mr. G. L. Mehta, Mr. Alla Bux, Sir Jagadish 
Prasad, Mr. Kasturibhai Lalbhai and Dr. Mackenzie. 

Mr. V, D, Savakar was unable to be present but signified his 
assent to the statement issued. Besides, the following leaders who could 
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not be present in Bombay were in agreement with the statement and copies 
of the statement were posted to them to obtain their signatures. 

Mr. K, Srinivasan. Mr. C, R. Sfinivasan, Mv. N. R. Barker^ Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Mr. Thakkar, Raja Maheshwardayal Seth, Dr. F. Suhbaroyan, 
Pandit Hridaynath Kamru^ Sir Abdul Halim Qhaznavi, Mr. N. M. joshi, Sardar 
Sant Singh and AT. S, Aney. 

Leaders* Memorandum to Viceroy 

On the Ist. April 1943, it was announced that the Viceroy had 
declined to give facilities to Mr. Rajagopalachariar and other leaders for 
contact with Mahatma Gandhi under existing conditions. The Deputa- 
tion asked His Excellency to accept their statement, with certain additions which 
they had incorporated in it, as officially presented to him, with a view to publi- 
cation with the Viceroy’s reply, and to dispense with their personal attendance. 
His Excellency readily agreed to this request. 

The Leaders’ Memorandum ran as follows : 

“We are submitting this memorandum in accordance with His Excellency’s 
desire that he should have a written statement jnecisely ex|daining what we wish 
to say to which His Excellency proposes to give a written reply. While we do so, 
we hope that the helpful spirit in which we approach this matter also animates His 
Excellency and that it is with a completely open mind that he will receive the 
deputation. 

“We are glad that His Excellency has found tlie resolution of Bombay Con- 
ference of 9th and 10th March perfectly clear. We have therein expressed a desire 
that His Excellency should permit a few of us to meet Gandhiji, who is under 
detention, to ascertain authoritatively his reactions to the events which have 
happened since his arrest and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation. If 
His Excellency has no objection to this, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity 
and discuss matters with Gandhi. We will then go to His Excellency again and 
place our proposals before him. Jn case His Excellency has any objections to 
lollowing this course, we should like to be informed of the objections, so that we 
may try to answer them, and for this purpose we desire an interview with His 
Excellency. 

“We have carefully read the correBi)ondence which has passed between His 
Excellency and Gandhiji and which lias been published. We feel that Gandhiji 
has already expressed his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and we have 
no doubt that he will cast his influence on the side of internal harmony and 
reconciliation. 

“The correspondence and statements ])ubli8hed in connection with the fast 
have themselves discouraged the disturbances and the contemplated meeting with 
Gandhiji will, in our view, further the same object. 

“Gandhi.tTh Help Essential for Restoring Goodwill” 

“We feel that, though order might have been restored on the surface, every 
day that passes without a solution of the Indian problem intensifies the hostility 
between Britain and India, and renders any future soliPion more and more difficult to 
attain, until, we apprehend, it may become even impossible. We are convinced 
that Gandhiji’s assistance is essential for the restoration of goodwill and for a 
solution of the problem even for the interim period, including an adjustment of 
Hindu-Muslim claims. On the other hand, unpleasant as it is, we cannot help 
feeling that, refusing to permit us to have contact with Gandhiji now would be 
equivalent to a determination on the part of Great Britain that there should be 
no attempt at a settlement of the problem and no reconciliation between Nationalist 
India and Britain. Whatever may be the immediate ^ administrative convenience 
thereof, we hope that His Excellency will not take up this attitude. We feel that 
though there is no present danger of Axis aggression in India, the strained relation 
between Government and the people is fraught with grave evil and all that is 
possible should be done to replace it by a better feeling. 

“As the war is getting long drawn out, measures^ to solve the economic prob- 
lems arising out of it, as well as plans for increasing the production of food and 
other essential articles and improving transport and distribuion as well as measures 
of control, have to be evolved. Such measures can be organised and regulated only 
by a national administration or a Government that can reasonably claim to 
approach that character and is in a position to justify policies adopted from time 
to time although they may involve considerable hardships on all sections of people. 
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The ftituatioQ is growing more and more serious every day, and we feel that a 
Government commanding the loyal and affectionate co-operation of all the people 
can be constituted for the period of the war, only if we are permitted to talk with 
Gandhiji, consult him and obtain his support. The rt quest that we make is 
intended to achieve this object. It cannot hurt the Government or the war effbrt 
in the least and in our view, is likely to lead to oonetnictive results. 

Viceroy’s Reply to the Memorandum 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply : 

“I am greatly obliged to you for the expression of your views which you have 
been kind enough to let me have and for giving me the opportunity of considering 
it in advance. The matter is one of great importance and 1 am anxious that there 
should be no misunderstanding in relation to it. I made clear, in iny correspondence 
with t^ir d ej Bahadur Sapru, my readiness that your deputation should in their state- 
ment amplify or emphasise any particular points in the Bombay Resolution to 
which they attached importance and indicate the arguments on which they based 
their suggestions. I am indebted to yon for the memorandum you have let me have, 
though it is with regret that I do not find in it any fresh argument in support of 
the suggestions which the Leaders’ Conference has put forward and that I do not 
find that uneuuivocal condemnation of the Congress campaign of violence which 
the public ana I are entitled to expect from you as representing that Conference. 

“Let me, before 1 proceed to your sfiecihc tuoposals, mention, though in no 
spirit of criticism, that I observe from the list of signatories that the great Muslim 
community was practically unrepresented at the Conference of Leaders, and that 
that body contained no representative of the Scheduled Castes and no one in a 
position to speak for the Indian States. I observe also that the Leader of the 
Hindu Mabasabha dissociated himself from the resolution jiaHsed by the Conference, 
while organised parties, such as, the Muslim League, were not represented at its 
deliberations. I am however, 1 need not say, at all times glad to hear the views of 
persons prominent in the public life of this country on the political issue of the 
day, and to give all attention to any representations that they make to mo. 

“The specific proposal that you ask me to consider is that permission should 
be given for certain persons to meet Mr. Gandhi in detention to ascertain his 
reaction to the events that have happened since his arrest, and to explore with him 
avenues for reconciliation. You feel, you tell me, that Mr. Gandhi has already 
expressed between him and me bis disapproval of violence and saholage, and you 
add that you liave no doubt that he will cast his influence on tlie side of internal 
harmony and reconciliation. And you urge that if the permission for which you 
have asked is not given to yon, the action of the Government will unquestionably 
be interpreted as meaning that they do not wish to see lecum iliation. 

duE August Distukbances 

“Let me remind you first, of the salient facts in the position, Mr. Gandhi and 
the leaders of the Congress Party, after a long preliminary campaign of incitement 
were finally i)laced under restraint last August. At the time when they were placed 
under restraint, Mr. Gandhi had urged open rebellion, had adjured his followers to 
‘do or die’ ; liad made it clear that there was ‘no room left for withdrawal or 
negotiation’; and had, both directly and indirectly, by his speeches and writings, 
contributed actively to foment that sad and disastrous series of events that dis- 
figured the face of India during the autumn ai d winter of last year. Ho and 
the Congress Party had been given every opportunity to reconsider their position. 
My Government and I had exposed ourselves to the charge that we ought to have 
taken action against them much earlier and that we onglit not to have allowed this 
campaign of violence and sabotage to develop. Hut our forbearance met with no 
reward, and we were left with no option in the interests of the security of India 
and her defence against Japan and against the other Axis Powers but to take the 
action that was taken last August. 

“Unhappily, the arrest of the leaders did not prevent a shocking campaign of 
organised violence and crime for which preparations had been made before those 
arrests took place. ’Jhe paper publish^ by the Government of India clearly indi- 
cates the full responsibility of the Coiipess and of Mr. Gandhi for that campaign. 
The encouragement which it gave, while it lasted, to the Axis Powers needs no 
emphasis. Us effect on the war effort was severe. It resulted in most material 
damage to communications and to public and private properly, and in the murder 
of many innocent persons, who had no concern with, or interest in, the poUticsl 
issues involved. 
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•‘Despite the fact that Mr. Gandhi and the Working Committee have had full 
access to- reliable accounts in the Press since August last, there has never been 
any condemnation of those activities by them. They have not dissociated them- 
selves from the resolution of last August from which so many of these evils flowed. 
Mr, Gandhi’s advice to ‘do or die’ still stands on record ; and while order has been 
restored and the rebellion put down, no one can suggest that the country did not 
pass through a period of grave danger; and that while the Congress creed remains 
what it is, we would again be exposed to that danger if the Congress and its 
leaders are again given full liberty of action. 

*‘No Wish on Mr. Gandhi’s Part to go Back” 

“You mention that you have seen the correspondence that has passed between 
me and Mr. Gandhi. I would draw your attention to one most im})()rtant point. I 
put it to Mr. Gandhi, in terms (for 1 thought that must be his intention) that if I 
was right in thii»king that he wished to go back on the resolution of last August, 
to condemn what had taken ]>lace and to give suitable assiiiances for the future, 
I would be very ready to consider the matter further. His rejdy made it quite 
clear that 1 bad misunderstood him and that that was not his wish, and matters 
stand at that point. 

‘‘Thereafter, during the time of Mr. Gandi’s fast, there was the fullest oppor- 
tunity for certain of his trusted friends to make coutnet with him and many 
indeed of those who were present at the conference in Bombay bad the oi)port unity 
of seeing him. Mr. Gandhi, had he so wished, could then, as he could have during 
the time preceding his fast, or to-day, have repudiated the violence for which 
Congress was responsible, could have indicated his readiness to resile from the 
Congress resolution of August last, and could have given assurances fur the future. 
But nothing whatever ]) 08 itive has emerged as a result of those contacts, any more 
than from the correspondence that passed between Mr. Gandlii and myself, and I 
have no reason to believe that Mr, Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at 
an earlier stage to re]nidiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders 
are at present under detention. 

••Now, gentlemen, I have done my very best in the time that I have been in 
this country to try to improve relations and to try to get the parties together : and 
I do not think it can be suggested that I have been unsympathetic, or that 1 have 
not throughout been genuinely anxious to give all the help I can to the improve- 
ment of good relations and to the solution of India’s political problems. If, 
therefore, in the present instance I am unable to accept vuur proposals, it is not 
from any lack of anxiety to see the atmosphere improvea. But on me there rests 
a very definite and 8|)ecific obligation, and the same obligation rests on my Govern- 
ment. It is the duty of both of us to ensure |*eace and good order in this country : 
to see that India is defended against Japanese and other Axis aggression ; and to 
make certain that nothing is allowed to happen that would further the interests of 
tie enemy, inurfere with the war effort of the United Nations or create internal 
strife and tumult. So long as that is our obligation, so long as the Congress 
policy remains what it is, there can be no question of any alteration in our attitude 
towards the Congress. 

• No Suggestion of Change of Heart” 

“I have already pointed out that neither from Mr. Gandhi nor from the 
Congress is there, or has there been, any suggestion of a change of mind or heart. 
’J'hey had the opportunity and have the opportunity still to abandon that policy. 
Witn every respect for your good intentions and your anxiety to see a happy 
solution, 1 cannot agree to give special facilities such as you ask for contact with 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders while conditions remain as I have described 
them. 

“If, on the other hand, Mr. Gandhi is prepared to repudiate in full the 
Congress resolution of last August, to condemn equally those incitements to violence 
which are represented by his references to 'open rebellion’, his advice to Congress 
followers to ‘do or die’, the statemint that with the removal of the leaders the rank 
and the file must iudge for themselves and the like ; if, in addition, he and the 
Congress Party are prepared to give assurances acceptable to the Government for 
the future, the matter can be considered further. But till then, and while the 
Congress attitude remains unchanged, Government’s first duty is to the people of 
India, and that duly it intends to discharge. It is not to be deflected from that 
duty by suggestions, ill-founded as I believe them to be, that by doing its duty it 
yfiW add to bitterness and ill-feeling. I do not believe that to be we case. But 
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even if it were, that is the price that the Government must pay for discharging its 
responsibilities to the people of India, and I feel certain myself, that the people of 
India appreciate fully the dangerous and sinister character of the Congress campaign 
of last year- from which such great sections of them stood wholly aloof — and the 
threat which that campaign represented and woiihl represent again if it were revived 
to the safely and trunquilliiy of this country. 

"Essential Preliminary for a National Govt.” 

"I would add only one word more You speak of the imporlan<*e of a National 
Government. I quite agree with you, and my endeavours during the time that 1 , 
have been here have been devoted to forming at the Centre a Government as 
representative and as broadly based as can l)e fomid, in the present circumstances 
in India. But the fact that you suggest, that it is only if you are permitted to 
consult Mr. Gandhi that a genuine National Government can be formed, shows 
that, so far from realising the true charaGer of a National (h)vernineiit, you 
contemplate that that Government should be nominated with the approval of a 
single political leader acting independently of other parties and other leaders in 
this country. Not on these linos is progioss to be made. No National Govern- 
ment can proj)erly he so descrihnd unless, as in the United Kingdom, it is fully 
representative of all parties and sections of the i>eople based on their ready co- 
operation with the Government and with nne another, united in the prosecution of 
tne war for the ohiectivis of the ITniled Nations, of such a character that its 
establishment sootlus instead of aggravating controversy. Tim essential preliminary 
to that is that agreemerjt between parties, communities and interests which I have 
been so anxious to foster, but to which the excessive claims .aud the totalitarian 
ambitions of the Congress and its leuders have been so consistent an obstacle in 
the past.” 

Leaders Urge Impartial Tribunal 

To investigate charges against the Congress 

8ir TeJ Bahadur Sapru^ Dr. 4/. R. Jayakar^ I)r. BiK'hchulananda Stnhn, Sir 
Chunilal B, Midita^ Raja Afah^'shvuir Dayal Beth and l:^ir Jaydish Prasad 
issued a statement from New Dellii on the 22nd. May 1943 urging the appointment 
of an impartial tribunal to investigate the charges made against Congress Leaders 
now in detention, or in the alternative, the release of those leaders so as to 
review the situation and attempt a solut'mn of the present deafilock. Tlic statement 
runs as follows : 

“Our Demand Is For Justice” 

‘’His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent refusal to permit any non-Congress 
leaders to interview Mahatma Gandhi and the speeches of Mr. Arnery in the 
House of Commons can bo reasonably interpreted as indicating that the British 
Government are resolved to keep Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahartal Nehru, and 
other prominent leaders of the Congress in detention without trial for the duration 
of the war. Even more significant is the denial to Mr, Phillips, the Personal 
Representative of President Roosevelt of an op|>ortunity to see Mahatma Gandhi. 
We, ourselves, have regretted that the Congress should have passed the resolution 
which it did pass on the 8th of August 1942 at Bombay. We have also condemned 
the acts of violence and sabotage which took place a few months ago in this 
country. We wish to place beyond all doubt that we seek no concessions for 
Mahatma Gandhi and his chief associates. We are not petitioners on their behalf 
for clemency or tenderness. Our demand is for justiee, and no more and no less,*’ 
“Grave charges have been publicly made against Mahatma Gandhi and bis colleagues 
and it has Wn suggested both in England and in India that the Congress leaders 
were pro-Japanese. 'I’o the best of our knowledge and belief there is no truth in 
this allegation. Mahatma GandhPs pacifism, known all over the world, should 
not in our opinion, be interpreted as amounting to his sympathy with Japan or 
with any of the Axis Powers. The charges brought against Mahatma Gandhi are 
to be found in the published correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi in Government communiques and pamphlets and in the pronouncementB 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is somewhat remarkaple that these charges 
have been made at a time when those who could meet them had no opportunity of 
rebutting them. 

“It has been said that nothing was easier for Mahatma Gandhi than to 
repudiate acts of violence or acts of sabotage and to withdraw civil disobedience* 
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We feel that he has already repudiated the acts of violence, and it is our con- 
viction that so far as he is concerned his adherence to the doctrine of non- 
violence is as stronp; to-day as it ever was. For ourselves, we do not believe in 
civil disobedience either on principle or as a matter of expediency, but we 
are constrained to observe that matters were allowed to drift after the failure of the 
Cripps Mission and no attempt was made to avert a crisis by the exercise of 
imagination and constructive statesmanship. 

A Body of Unchallisnqeable Impartiality Needed 

Taking the situation as it is, we urge that the ipse dixit of the Executive 
Government should not be regarded as sufficient to justify the prolonged detention 
of the imprisoned leaders without impartial investigation. Let those exparte 
accusations be investigaled by a tribunal of unchallengeable status and impartiality 
— a tribunal so constituted as to satisfy all reasonable men that it will carry on its 
investigation without fear or favour and that its decision will in no way be 
influenced by the published views of the Executive Government. We consider that 
the setting up of such a tribunal is in the highest interests of the Government itself. 

"'Madame Chiariff K<ii-sheJc has recently stated in a public speech, in America 
that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should he set at liberty and that speech was made 
after the charges against him had been broadcast to the world. Can his continued 
detention be justfAed before world opinion if he is denied every opportunity of 
defending himself ? 

*Tf the objection to our demand is that such an investigation into the charges 
against Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers is not feasible during the war, 
we should like to point out tiiat in his letter to Mahatma (Taudhi dated February 
5. 1943, His Excellency the Viceroy said ; If we do not act on all this information 
or make it publicly known it is because the time is not yet ripe ; but you may 
rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be met sooner or 
later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves before 
the world if you can’. To this Mahatma Gandhi replied in his letter dated 
F'ebniary 7. 1943 : ‘You say that the time is nOt yet ripe to publish the charges 

against the Congress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being 
found baseless when they are put before an impartial tribunal or that some of the 

condemned persons might have died in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence 

that the living can produce might become utiavailable V It is clear, therefore, that 
so far back as the 5th of February. 1943 the possibility of these leaders having 
to clear themselves before the world was considered and maintained by His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself. We cannot see, therefore, any valid reason why 
that possibility should not be translated into a fact at this stage. 

Govt. Must ^eek Moral Basis For Its Actions 

To the objection that the setting up of a Tribunal will lead to public excite- 
ment our reply is that the continued detention of these leaders had already 
cansed and is causing grave dissatisfaction and a keen sense of injustice iu the 

public mind. If Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues are not allowed to meet 

the charges against them until after the war and are to be kept in prison till 

then the plain implication of this is that some of the most prominent Indian 
leaders will be kept in jail without trial for, may be, five years and some of them 
may even die during this long interval. Mr. Amery's tauntingly provocative des- 
cription of such detention as ‘iaocuous isolation’ has only increased public resent- 
ment. The Goveriiinent may think that they are strong enough to ignore all 
such feelings and that they are the sole judges as to when and whom to arrest 

and detain without trial for au unlimited period. Whatever may be said of such 

action on the part of a Government of the people, the same cannot apply to a 
Government carried on by an irremovable Executive irresponsible to the people 
of this country or to its legislature and in which the key positions are still in 
British hands. Whatever the legal position, the Government of India must, in 
the circumstances, seek a moral basis for its actions, and it is with that object in 
view that we suggest au investigation by an impartial tribunal. 

Continuance of Status Quo Bodes III 

“We should, in conclusion, like to point out that the Defence of India Act ' 
Rule, under which Mahatma Oandhi and his colleagues were arrested was pro- 
nounced last month by the Federal Court in an authoritative decision to be invalid. 
Instead of availing themselves of the opportunity to restore those men to freedom 
under the sanction of a decision by the highest judicial authority in India, we 
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regret thtt the Government of India have tried to legalise their action by a 
validating ordinance. No well-wisher of tbe country can contemplate, without 
grave concern, a continuance of the present state of things, which forebodes ill for 
the mutual relations between India and Britain. The sense of frustration is now 
deeper, if less vociferous.’’ 

“We sincerely hope that our suggestion that the imprisoned leaders may be 
given a chance of clearing themselves may be accepted. If Government, for any 
reason, are not prepared to set up an impartial tribunal, then justice, no less than 
expediency, demand that Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues should be set at 
liberty so that they may apply themselves, as free men, as we expect that they will, 
to a review of the situation and to the solution of the present deadlock in 
consultation and co-operation with other important parties. 

Gandhi wishes to see Jinnah 

Government Turn Down Request 

On the 26th. May the Government of India received a request from Mr. Gandhi 
to forward a short letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah expressing a wish to meet 
him, said a communique issued from New Delhi, which added : 

“In accordance with their known ]>olicy in regard to correspondence or inter- 
views with Mr, Gandhi, the Government of India have decided that this letter 
eannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Jinnnh. They 
are not prepared to give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a 
person detained for promoting an illegal mass movement which he has not 
disavowed and thus gravely embarrassing India’s war effort at a critical time. 
It rests with Mr, Gandhi to satisfy the Government of India that he can safely 
be allowed once more to participate in the public affairs of the country and until 
he does so the disabilities from which he suffers are of his own choice.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah’8 Spekch Recali.ed 

In connection with GandhijVs letter, political observers recall the words which 
Mr, Jinnah used in the course of his presidential address to the annual session 
of the Muslim League at Delhi last month. 

Mr. Jinnah had said ; “Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr, 
Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League 
on the basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will bo the greatest day both 
for the Hindus and Mussalmans. If he has made up his mind, what is there to 
prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the 
Viceroy. Why does he not write to me direct ? Who is there that can prevent 
him from doing so ? I cannot believe for a single moment — strong as this 
Government may be in this country — you may say anything you like against this 
Government — I cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter, 
if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing, indeed, if such a thing is 
done by the Government, But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of 
policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu leadership.” 

Mr. Jinnah’8 comment on Govt, communique 

“This letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be construed as a move on his part to 
embroil the Muslim League to come into clash with the British Government solely 
for the purpose of helping his realease so that he would be free to do what he 
pleases thereafter,” said Mr. Af. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
L^gue in a statement issued on the 28th. May commenting on the Delhi 
communique. Mr. jinnah adds : 

“There is really no change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi and no 
genuine desire to meet the suggestion that I made in my speech during the 
sessions of the All-India Muslim League at Delhi. Although I have always been 
ready and willing to meet Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindu leader and shall be 
still glad to meet him, yet merely expressing his desire to meet me is not the 
kind of ephemeral letter that I suggested in my speech that Mr. Gandhi should 
write, and which has been now stopped by the Government. I have received a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, dated May 24 that Mr. GandhVs letter merely expresses a wish to meet me 
and this letter, the Government have decided, cannot be forwarded to me. 

“My speech was directed to meet the appeals that were made to me and are 
DOW being made by Hindu leaders, that the Muslim League should do something 
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towards the solution of the deadlock and my suggestions about the kind of letter 
that Mr. Gandhi should write, were in response to those appeals, when I said that 
I myself saw no change of heart. There was no evidence ot any change of policy 
on the part of Mr. Qandhi or Hindu leadership and I referred to the recent 
correspondence that bad parsed between Mr. Qa^idhi and the Viceroy, which on 
the contrary showed that Mr. Qandhi fully maintained his stand of the 8th of 
August, 1942. But nevertheless some of the responsible Hindu leaders pressed 
upon me that Mr. Qandhi has now realised that he has made a mistake and that 
he would be prepared to reconsider and retrace his steps if he were given an 
opportunity to do so and that he has changed his attitude towards Pakistan and 
would be willing to come to a settlement on the basis of Pakistan, but the British 
Government are preventing a Hindu-Muslim settlement by refusing people of posi- 
tion and standing permission to establish contact with him for this purpose. 1 
therefore, suggested that, if Mr, Qandhi were to write to me a letter indicating 
that he was |)repared to retrace his steps and abandon his policy and programme 
culminating in the resolution of tlie A. I. O. C. of the 8th August, and was even 
now willing to come to a Hettlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan, we were willing to bury the past and forget it. I still believe that the 
Government will not dare to stof) such a letter if it came from Mr. Qandhi/* 

“I regret that the C{)ngres8 press as usual is indulging in cheap gibes and 
slogans based on the publication of isolated passages from my speech and even 
those are mutilated and important words are eliminated from them. This may 
serve as misleading and inimical profiaganda hut is not calculated to create the 
friendly atmosphere wliich is essential. In my opinion, tlie Press and those who 
are indulging in various thoughtless statements are doing great disservice.” 

Mr. Jinnah*8 Statement on letter Reiterated 

The position he had taken up following the refusal of the Government of 
India to forward to him Mr. Gandhi's letter was referred to at a press conference 
at Karachi on the 4th, Juno l'r>43 by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah said that, ever since the Congress resolution of 8th August last, 
he had repeatedly stated that the Congress diM-ision was not a rebellion against the 
British Government only, hut an internecine war, a declaration of war against the 
Muslim League and Muslim India, and that unless the CongTess drO|>ped its pistol, 
there was no chance of a settlement. “Wiiat is the Congress resolution of 8th 
August ?” asked Mr. Jinnah, and said, “It lays down a demand for immediate 
Independence, that a National Ihovisional (Ljvernment should be set up and a 
Federal All-India Constimtion should he framed, that the British Government 
should quit India and the National Government would frame the constitution ; 
and that if the demand was not conceded, civil disobedience was to he launched. 
If such a demand was accepted, it would be deceptive of the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan,” Reading passages from his address before the Muslim League in April, Mr. 
Jinnah maintained that the letter sent by Mr Gandhi was not the kind of letter 
he had envisaged when he had stated that the Government would not have ‘‘the 
daring to stop such a letler” and tliat the position would be very serious indeed if they 
did BO. Mr. Jinnah comfJained that his April speech had been twisted so completely 
by a section of the Press and by some statements issued thereafter as to make 
one feel that ‘‘the organised Hindu press will not give a fair chance or a fair deal 
to any one who does not surrender completely to the wishes of the Congress and 
of Mr. Qandhi'^ “if you want to black it out, you may do so,” said Mr. Jinnah^ 
‘ but my position is as clear as daylight.” 

At least two Hindu, continued Mr. Jinnah, had the frankness to appreciate 
his j^oint of view. They were Mr. P. 6'. Joshi, General Secretary of the All-India 
Communist Party, who had pointed out that Mr. Gandhi's letter had left a loop- 
hole by not indicating whether he was going to meet the Muslim League point of 
view, and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari who, in his recent statement, had conceded that 
his ( Mr. /tn«a/i’s ) offer had not been accepted and therefore ordinarily it would 
lapse — although with due respect to Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Jinnah did not see 
the distinction the letter had drawn between national and other affairs. 

Replying to a questioner who suggested that Mr. Jinnah could not have 
known the full contents of Mr. Gandhi's letter, Mr. Jinnah said that apparently 
Mr. Qandhi had merely expressed a desire to meet him and nothing more. “At 
present, I have no reason to doubt this information,” said Mr. Jinnah, 



Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Sixteenth-Session — New Delhi — 27th. and 28th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

The Bixteenth annual Bession of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry commenced at New Delhi on the 27th. March 1948, with 
Mr. O, L. Mehta, President, in the chair. Those present included Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari, Mr. Tushar Kanti Ohosh, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Edward 
Benthall, Sir Jogendra Suigh, Sir J. P. Sriimstava, Dr. Amhedkar, Mr. C, E, 
Jones, Mr. N. R. Pillai, Mr. T, S. Pillay and Sir Theodore Gregory. 

“We must realise that a fundamental of economic pro^^ress is the condition of 
the mass of people,” observed Mr. G. L. Mehta in his presidentiai speech. “fnduBtrial 
expansion must,’’ said Mr. Mehta, *‘be broadhased on the consuminf^ capacity 
of the people and at the root of economic discontent are dire poverty, j^ross dis- 
parity in wealth and income, absence of security and tiie want of equality of 
opportunity. Unless a social system and an e(u)nomic order can cure those evils 
and satisfy the elementary neeas of men, it cannot lon^ survive. Crores are being 
spent to-day on death and destruction, why are they not Bt)eut on life and on 
improving the living standard of the starving and underfed, ill-clothed and 
ill-housed humanity ? It is not a problem but an obligation to solve the economic 
maladies from which our country suffers.” Mr. Mehta dealt with several important 
economic, financial and commercial (piestions which have been under the 
consideration of the Federation and the Indian commercial world during the 
year, and said that what they needed was to have a r^bitional (Government at 
the Centre backed by pubjic. opinion which imuld i)ool its full weight in imperial 
and international counsels and ade([uatcly represent Indian feelings and interests at 
the Peace Conference. 

Referrihg to the political background and the Crijq's' negotiations. Mr. Mehta 
stated that the principal reason of the deadlock was the rt liictance of the British 
Government to transfer effective power to Indian haiulR, but given the good-will, 
trust and desire to achieve reconciliation, the question was capable of satisfactory 
solution. Even in the scheme of expansion of Executive Council, which was not 
at all adequate, the policy of distrust of Indio was evident. Mr. Mehta criticised 
strongly the appointment of a representative of the non-olfu ial Biiiish community 
as a member of the Council as being tantamount to recognition of the Britisn 
community in India as a minority entitled to a separate seal. He dealt with the 
persistent endeavours being made by British commercial interests in India and 
in England to reverse the principle enunciated by tSir Stafford Cripps, that there 
would be no special protection for British ca])ital or commercial interests in 
India, and said that there should be no limitations or restrictions on the powers 
and rights of the future Government of India to formulate and pursue measures 
and policies considered necessary for safeguarding Indian interests. “Without the 
substance of economic and financial independence ])olitical freedom is a shadow.” 

Referring to the question of post-war reconstruction, Mr. Mehta said : "India 
along with other Asiatic countries, is not prepared to continue being regarded in 
terms of markets and concessions or as a source of raw materials and cheap 
labour.” Powerful countries adopt the creed of economic internationalism when 
it suits their interest but resort to nationalism when convenient. The irony 
of it is that while preaching virtues of internationalism to backward countries 
and inducing or compelling them to adopt it, they themselves practise nationalism. 
Moreover, international standards which might be set up by highly industrialised 
countries for the reconstruction of the post-war world would not necessarily be 
suitable or beneficial to countries like India which will have a vast scope for 
industrial and economic development. The criterion of international trade as a 
measure of economic betterment has its limitations and the maintenance of internal 
stability and of domestic equilibium is no less fundamental to the economic progress 
of a country than preservation of international trade.” While welcoming the 
principle of a direct agreement with the U. S. A. in respect of lease-lend, Mr. Mehta 
deplored the absence of adequate data regarding lease-lend or reciprocal aid despite 
request of Indian commercial bodies. “In deciding the Question of reciproaal 
lease-lend. it is essential to bear in mind that supplies to India have been made not 
merely with a view to overcome the deficiencies of India’s defence but also to 
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strengthen the forces of the United Nations and use India as a base of operations. 
It is necessary for Indian opinion to see that the liabilities of India are not unduly 
widened by making India responsible for all lease-lend aid received for Burma- 
Malaya on Middle East campaigns. Reciprocal supplies aud services provided by 
India in the interests of common defence should be impartially assured. The authori- 
ties should make ample reservation in concluding a direct agreement so as to 
safeguard India’s fiscal autonomy. At the present stage of India’s economic and 
industrial development as well as constitutional subordination, the Government 
should not make any commitments which might affect the financial, commercial 
and fiscal policies of India in the post-war period. It is not a question of India 
remaining isolated from any scheme of international economic reconstruction but 
one of safeguarding her vital interests and of co-ordinating them in any plan of 
common benefits”. 

Dealing with the principle of equality of sacrifice, between several members of 
the United Nations, Mr. Mehta said “that equality of sacrifice cannot be demanded 
without an equality of status. We are asked to pay the piper but nowhere are 
we allowed to call the tune. Equality of sacrifice is proportionate to the capacity 
to pay and the ability to bear the burden. Incidentally, the benefits which would 
accrue as a result of this sacrifice should also in equity be taken into account. The 
national contribution of India must be set in relation to her national wealth 
and income as compared to the other members of the United Nations. A very 
large portion of India’s national income consists of goods and services which are 
necessary for bare subsistence and do not provide a source of strength for any 
other purpose. On the other hand, any inapartial examination of this question 
should also take into account factors which constitute India’s concealed sacrifice 
and contribution to the war such as the utilisation of sterling balances in England 
at a nominal rate of interest to finance Britain’s war efforts as well as the purchase 
of commodities in India at controlled prices.” 

Dealing with the question of defence expenditure, Mr, Mehta said, “the people 
of India do not desire to shirk the duty of defending their country or of sharing 
on equal aud equitable basis the cost ot such defence. Apart from the fact that 
the representatives of the Indian people have no control over the defence policy or 
over the armed forces which operate on behalf of India and no say in the foreign 
policy of the British Common-wealth, it need hardly be proved that the capacity of 
India to bear the burdens of war is strictly limited. It is also indisputable that 
an army in India has wider purposes than mere defence of India and is main- 
tained to subserve imperial interests. The terms of the financial settlement are not 
free from ambiguity and the whole question depends upon their interpretation aud 
application. India has to bear the burdens, obligations and responsibilities of a 
member of the British Empire aud the United Nations while being denied the 
rights and powers of a self-governing country.” 

Referring to the question of utilisation of India’s growing sterling balance, Mr. 
Mehta observed that India is not in a position either to aetermine the terms of 
payment or to safeguard her assets. The Government of India hold the view that 
this is mainly a post-war problem. But this assumption cannot be accepted because 
the question is of urgent importance. He emphasised the necissity of utilising the 
sterling assets for constructive and beneficent purposes during the war and for 
safeguarding its value and convertibility. Dominions have not postponed this ques- 
tion but have taken care to see that their immediate requirements are met and their 
vital interests adequately safeguarded in transactions relating to sterling by obtain- 
ing gold as well as transfer of British assets. Mr, Mehta criticised the constitu- 
tion of the post-war Reconstruction Fund which would tend to restrict and delimit 
India’s purchasing power outside the U. K. India should not only have the choice 
but also have the wherewithal to make her purchase of her capital goods in the 
cheapest and best markets of the world. The Government should not make any 
post-war commitments about India’s sterling resources which would sterilise our 
sterling balances for purchases exclusively from the U. K. The Government have 
hitherto failed to take advantage of India’s position as a creditor, in order to 
strengthen her financial structure and economic position. The problem of sterling 
securities originates in the Government of India having allowed foreign countries 
to make payments to us in sterling instead of gold securities or in our own 
currency. If borrowing is to be the Government’s sheet-anchor during the period of 
emergency, the ballast that the ship of the State needs is the trust and goodwill 
of the people.” 

Ooming to industrial development, Mr. Mehta said, “the war has revealed the 
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seriouB gaps in India’s industrial structure and her dependence of imports of plant, 
6tc., which have tended to limit the scope and pace of industrial advance ana are 
likely to affect adversely the post-war com|)etitive power of onr induBtries. The 
absence of basic machine-making industries handicaps other industries. Several 
mineral products of India are being almost cntirelv exported in an unmanufactured 
state to foreign countries for years at comparatively low prices. If these mineral 
resources are not developed within the country, it is quite conceivable that they 
would be pooled and distributed among the industrially developed countries of the 
world after the war on some international plan of allocation of raw materials and 
minerals. While the United Htates are building four ships in a day, we have not 
built one single merchant vessel during the last four years of war. Similar unhelp- 
ful attitude was adopted in regard to the automobile industry. VVhat weights with 
the authorities here and in England is not India’s economic interests nor Britain’s 
dire needs but the post-war effects of Indian industrial development on British 
manufactures and exports. The American Technical Mission which aroused great 
expectations does not seem to have led to any appreciable results.” 

Referring to the transport system of the country, Mr. Mehta said, ‘'that 
although an integrated and co-ordinated transport policy for full and effective 
utilisation of all means of communications is essential for the economic development 
of the country, shipping, both coastal and inland as well as roads have in the past 
been neglected owing to bias for railways in transport policy. Nor were any efforts 
made during the 21 years which intervened between the last war and the present 
one to establish locomotive, ship-building and automobile industries in the country 
The principal cause of the strain on the railways can be traced to the neglect to 
maintain efficiency of rolling stock in the years before the war. During the 18 years 
the number of locomotives has declined annually. We have to depend for our 
railway equipment on other countries and have been obliged t6 part with locomo- 
tives, wagons and rails from our own slender supplies. If the Indian shipping 
industry had been encouraged bv the Government many of the difficulties experienced 
in regard to maritime trade and internal transport could have been mitigated.” 

Mr. Mehta, In his concluding remarks, stressed that industrial development 
was, after all, a part of wider economic problem of the country and dwelt on the 
fundamental importance of agriculture and cottage industries. “No one who 
desires to see India ecconomically powerful should discount the imperative need 
of a positive and constructive social policy. We have to see that in our industrial 
organisations efficiency of work is reconciled with security for the worker, that the 
desire for social betterment exists along with satisfaction of immediate social needs, 
that individual initiative fosUrs ecoonomic jirogrcss.” He said that in the task of 
economic and social reconcti uctiou, the Fedcralinn would have an important and 
constructive contribution to make, and that it should strive to be the economic 
front of a healthy and broad-based nationalism. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Transfer of Power Essential 

The Federation then passed three resolutions put from the Chair on the political 
situation, India’s participation in international conferences and the sale or Indian 
silver in England. 

The first resolution expressed grave concern with the political situation in the 
country and reiterated the Federation’s demand for the immediate and effective 
transfer of political power to a National Government. The meeting urged the 
following steps : (1) an immediate declaration of Government’s readiness to trans- 
fer effective political power to ttie people of this country, (2) release of politicai 
leaders unconditionally to enable them to review the political situation with a view 
to the establishment of a National Government in conjunction with other political 
parties, 

India and Post-War Conference 

The second resolution urged the Government of India, as at present constituted, 
to desist from entering into any agreement on behalf of India which involvea 
acceptance of financial, fiscal or economic principles or policies as basis for post-war 
reconstruction and would commit the future Government in India in that respect. 
The Federation demanded that in any inhrnational conferences which are convened 
for arriving at such arrangement or agreement for common objects, delegates should 
consist wholly of representative. Indians including representatives of the Indian 
commercial community and should in every Instance be responsible to Indian public 
opinion and not function as nominees of His Majesty’s Governmentt 
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strengthen the forces of the United Nations and use India as a base of operations* 
It is necessary for Indian opinion to see that the liabilities of India are not unduly 
widened by making India responsible for all lease-lend aid received for Burma- 
Malaya on Middle East campaigns. Reciprocal supplies aud services provided by 
India in the interests of common defence should be impartially assured. The authori- 
ties should make ample reservation in concluding a direct agreement so as to 
Bfiieguard India’s fiscal autonomy. At the present stage of India’s economic and 
industrial development as well as constitutional subordinationt the Government 
should not make any commitments which might affect the financial, commercial 
and fiscal policies of India in the post-war period. It is not a question of India 
remaining isolated from any scheme of international economic reconstruction but 
one of safeguarding her vital interests and of co-ordinating them in any plan of 
common benefits”. 

Dealing with the principle of equality of sacrifice, between several members of 
the United Nations, Mr. Menta said “that equality of sacrifice cannot be demanded 
without an equality of status. We are asked to pay the piper but nowhere are 
we allowed to call the tune. Equality of sacrifice is proportionate to the capacity 
to pay and the ability to bear the burden. Incidentally, the benefits which would 
accrue as a result of this sacrifice should also in equity be taken into account. The 
national contribution of India must be set in relation to her national wealth 
and income as compared to the other members of the United Nations. A very 
large portion of India’s national income consists of goods and services which are 
necessary for bare subsistence and do not provide a source of strength for any 
Other purpose. On the other hand, any inipartial examination of this question 
shouldf also take into account factors which constitute India’s concealed sacrifice 
and contribution to the war such as the utilisation of sterling balances in England 
at a nominal rate of interest to finance Britain’s war efforts as well as the purchase 
of commodities in India at controlled prices.” 

Dealing with the question of defence expenditure, Mr. Mehta said, “the people 
of India do not desire to shirk the duty of defending their country or of sharing 
on equal and equitable basis the cost of such defence. Apart from the fact that 
the representatives of the Indian people have no control over the defence policy or 
over the armed forces which operate on behalf of India and no say in the foreign 
policy of the British Common-wealth, it need hardly be proved that the capacity of 
India to bear the burdens of war is strictly limited. It is also indisputable that 
an army in India has wider purposes than mere defence of India and is main- 
tained to subserve imperial interests. The terms of the financial settlement are not 
free from ambiguity and the whole question depends upon their interpretation and 
application. India has to bear the burdens, ouligations and responsibilities of a 
member of the British Empire and the United Nations while being denied the 
rights and powers of a self-governing country.” 

Referring to the question of utilisation of India's growing sterling balance, Mr. 
Mehta observed that India is not in a position either to determine the terms of 
payment or to safeguard her assets. The Government of India hold the view that 
this is mainly a post-war problem. But this assumption cannot be accepted because 
the question is of urgent importance. He emphasised the necissity of utilising the 
•terling assets for constructive and beneficent purposes during the war and for 
safeguarding its value aud convertibility. Dominions have not postponed this ques- 
tion but have taken care to see that their immediate requirements are met and their 
vital interests adequately safeguarded in transactions relating to sterling by obtain- 
ing gold as well as transfer of British assets. Mr, Mehta criticised the constitu- 
tion of the post-war Reconstruction Fund which would tend to restrict and delimit 
India’s purchasing power outside the U. K. India should not only have the choice 
but also have the wherewithal to make her purchase of her capital goods in the 
cheapest and best markets of the world. The Government should not make any 
post-war commitments about India’s sterling resources which would sterilise our 
sterling balances for purchases exclusively from the U. K* The Government have 
hitherto failed to take advantage of India’s position as a creditor, in order to 
strengthen her financial structure and economic position. The problem of sterling 
securities originates in the Government of India having allowed foreign countries 
to make payments to us in sterling instead of gold securities or in our own 
currency* If borrowii>g is to be the Government’s sheet-anchor during the period of 
emergency, the ballast that the ship of the State needs is the trust and goodwill 
ol the people.” 

Coming to industrial development, Mr. Mehta said, “the war has revealed the 
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BeriouB ^aps in India’s industrial structure and her dependence of imports of plant, 
etc., which have tended to limit the scope and pace of industrial advance ancl are 
likely to affect adversely the post-war competitive power of on f industries. The 
absence of basic machine-making industries handicaps other industries. Several 
mineral products of India are being almost entirely exported in an unmanufactured 
state to foreign countries for years at comparatively low prices. If these mineral 
resources are not developed within the country, it is quite conceivable that they 
would be pooled and distributed among the industrially developed countries of the 
world after the war on some international plan of allocation of raw materials and 
minerals. While the United IStates are building four ships in a day, we have not 
built one single merchant vessel during the last four years of war. Similar unhelp- 
ful attitude was adopted in regard to the automobile industry. What weights with 
the authorities here and in England is not India’s economic interests nor Britain’s 
dire needs but the post-war effects of Indian industrial development on British 
manufactures and exports. The American Technical Mission which aroused great 
expectations does not seem to have led to any appreciable results.” 

Referring to the transport system of the country, Mr. Mehta said, “that 
although an integrated and co-ordinated transport policy for full and effective 
utilisation of all means of communications is essential for the economic development 
of the country, shipping, both coastal and inland as well as roads have in the past 
been neglected owing to bias for railways in transport policy. Nor were any' efforts 
made during the ‘cil years which intervened between the last war and the present 
one to establish locomotive, ship-building and automobile industries in the country. 
The principal cause of the strain on the railways can be traced to the neglect to 
maintain efficiency of rolling stock in the years before the war. During the 18 years 
the number of lot'omotives has declined annually. We have to depend for our 
railway equipment on other countries and have been obliged t6 part with locomo- 
tives, wagons and rails from our own slender supplies. If the Indian shipping 
industry had been encouraged by the Government many of the difficulties experienced 
in regard to maritime trade and internal transport could have been mitigated.” 

Mr. Mehta, In his concluding remarks, stressed that industrial development 
was, after all, a part of wider economic problem of the country and dwelt on the 
fundamental importance of Rgriculturc and cottage industries. “No one who 
desires to see India ecconomically powerful sliould discount the imperative need 
of a positive and constructive social policy. We have to see that in our industrial 
organisations efficiency of work is lecoiiciiea with security for the worker, that the 
desire for social betterment exists along with satisfaction of immediate social needs, 
that individual initiative foattrs ecconomic progrcHs.” He said that in the task of 
economic and social recunctruction, the Federation would have an important and 
constructive contribution to make, and that it should strive to be the economic 
frout of a healthy and broad-based nationalism. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
Transfer of Power Essential 

The Federation then passed three resolutions put from the Chair on the political 
situation. India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian 
silver in England. 

The first resolution expressed grave concern with the political situation in the 
country and reiterated the Federation’s demand for the immediate and effective 
transfer of political power to a Mational Government. The meeting urged the 
following steps : (1) an immediate declaration of Government's readiness to trans- 
fer effective political power to the people of this country, (2) release of political 
leaders unconditionally to enable them to review the political situation with a view 
to the establishment of a National Government in conjunction with other political 

parties, India and Pobt-War Conference 

The second resolution urged the Government of India, as at present constituted, 
to desist from entering into any agreement on behalf of India which involved 
acceptance of financial, fiscal or economic principles or policies as basis for post-war 
reconstruction and would commit the future Government in India in that respect. 
The Federation demanded that in any inUrnaiional conferences which are convened 
for arriving at such arrangement or agreement for common objects, delegates should 
consist wholly of representative Indians including representatives of the Indian 
commercial community and should in every Instance be responsible to Indian public 
opinion and not function as nominees of His Majesty’s Qovernxnentf 
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Silver Sales 

The Federation strongly disapproved of the policy pursued by the Government 
of India in selling the accumulated stocks of Indian silver in the London market 
at a low price, which compared unfavourably with the price paid by the U. 8. A. 
to Mexican sellers. It urged that with a view to conserving the bullion reserves, 
which were already comparatively slender, they should immediately stop the sales 
of Indian silver in London and in case of imperative necessity should sell it in 
India and fix the price of silver in consonance with the price obtaining in other 
silver markets. 

The Federation adopted five more resolutions and was discussing the ninth 
when the session ajourned till the next day. 

The resolutions discussed and adopted related inter alia to the allocation of 
defence expenditure, utilisation and safeguarding of Indian sterling balances. 

Allocation of Defence Expenditure 

The resolution relating to allocation of defence expenditure urged that India 
should be asked to bear only such expenditure as was undertaken strictly for her 
own defence purposes and that the “terms of settlement should not be widened to 
include items of expenditure under India’s war measures which cannot equitably 
and legitimately be debitable to India." The Federation, was opposed to the 
allocation of capital and recurring cost of air forces expansion on fifty-fifty basis. 

The Federation asserted that “so long as the control of policy with regard to 
defence expenditure remained with an Executive not responsible to the Central 
Legislature, the public would not be satisfied with the mere- assurance of the Finance 
Member that the allocation of war expenditure is open to audit and scrutiny on 
behalf of the Central Legislature and to investigation by its Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. The resolution demanded the immediate publication by the Government of 
figures of all purchases made in this country by His Majesty’s Government and 
other Allied Governments at controlled prices and the services rendered at conces- 
sions rates, in order to enable a proper assessment of this country's contribution to 
the Allied war eflFort and particularly to ascertain the magnitude of the invisible 
advantages accruing to His Majesty’s Government and other Allied Governments 
out of such purchases. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Devi Prasad Khaitan, and supported by 
Messrs, A. D, Shroff and A, R. Bhatt. 

Mr. Khaitan complained that India had been obstructed in the past in her 
industrial development, otherwise she would have been in a much better position to 
render assistance in the war effort. Referring to allocation of defence expenditure, 
Mr. Khaitan claimed that the Government could secure India’s full assistance if 
they associated responsible Indians, who understood the subject, with the scrutiny of 
war expenditure. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

Sir Chunilal B, Mehta moved the resolution relating to utilisation and safe- 
guarding of Indian sterling balances. 'Ibe resolution expressed dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the whole question of utilisation and safeguarding of India’s , 
growing sterling balances was being dealt with by the Government of India. The 
Federation demanded that sterling balances should be utilised to repatriate British 
commercial investments in India and “with regard to the balance of sterling credits 
the Government of India should secure an undertaking from the British Govern- 
ment that in case the value of the sterling during or after the war depreciates in 
terms of gold, the British Government shall compensate the Reserve Bank of India 
for all its sterling holding to the extent of such depreciation." 

Sir Chunilal said that repatriation undertaken so far had not resulted in any 
deflation of currency in this country and the Finance Member had made not a 
reference to their demand for liquidating British interests in India by utilising the 
sterling balances. He claimed that theirs was not a political demand, but was 
based on mstice and fair-play. 

Bir Badampat Singhania and Mr. R. M, Bhat supported the resolution. Sir 
Padampat claimed that the Finance Member was not right when he said that 
India’s sterling balances were growing because of Britain’s free gift to India. He 
asserted that the balances represented a mere fringe of what India was actually 
contributing to war effort. India’s roads and railways, for instance, were being 
used to capacity, and it would require a big replacement fund to put them in 
nhape after the war, 
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Post-War Reconstruction 

The resolution on post-war reconstruction emphasised that international plans 
and standards set up by highly industrialised countries for economic reconstruction 
would not be necessarily beneficial to India without important qualifications and 
reservations owing to the radically ditfcrent conditions in which India is placed. 
In connection with schemes and proposals for the international regulation and 
distribution of raw materials of the world, the Federation made it clear that the 
producing country will have a prior claim on its products and it will be entirely 
free to determine the quantum of im)ductii)n of its own raw materials according to 
its own economic needs and requirements. ’‘India will insist on claiming the right 
and liberty to utilise her own raw materials in the first instance, and no extraneous 
intluence should be permitted to impede the country’s normal economic development 
to the detriment of her agriculture and industry’’. 

The Federation also emphasised that India should have full autonomy to 
determine her ]) 08 t-war economic policy, vuimarily in accordance with her own 
, national interest and to collaborate with other countries on suitable terms so as 
not to injure her own interests. 

Sir Sri Bam, moving the resolution, thought it was really inapprof)riate in a 
country like ours to speak of post-war reconstruction, because we had not 
really had any construction so far regarding our economy, lie dwelt on a 
number of aspects of reconstruction in India of industry and agriculture and 
deprecated the “officially inspired rift” between the two. “We for our part”, he 
said, “are quite willing and anxious to play our part itj assisting in the task of 
world reconstruction hut it is imperative that India’s authentic voice should 
be heard at the Peace Conference and her lea'lers of commerce and industry 
and agriculture be given their proper place at the discussions regarding post- 
war recoustriiction”. He appealed for mutual helj) and patronage between fanners, 
manufacturers, bankers, insurance companies and men of science in a sound and 
speedy development of our economic standards. 

Mr. T, T, Krishnamachari (South India Chamber) emidiasised that without 
a change in our Government during the course of the war it would bo im]>08Bible 
for us to resist the economic pressure enveloping us day after day. He also laid 
stress on the sociological asped of the reconstruction problem arid declured that 
Indian industry should adopt a policy of controlled self-iidereat. He sharply 
criticised the textile industry for the 400 per cent increase in the price of the 
poor man’s cloth and for the increase in yarn prices, whi<*h was likely to throw 
the handloora weaver in the south out of his employment. He suspected that the 
recent interest in the Indian agriculturist shown by the Emopeatj Croup in the 
Assembly was a symptom of a move to get a grip on Indian agriculture sirailiar 
to the grip already established on Indian industry. 

Food Supply 

The resolution on food supply exi>res8ed anxiety at the present position re- 
garding supply of foodstuffs, and declared that in order to ameliorate the serious 
situation with regard to supply of foodgrains, firstly all exports of fnodgrains 
from the country should be entirely stopped ; secondly, exports of essential food- 
grains from the surplus provinces to the deficit ones should bo facilitated, so that 
an equitable distribution of foodgrains in the country as a whole may be brought 
about ; thirdly, the controlled prices should be fixed at a level which would bring 
out supplies ; and fourtldy, transport facilities should he arranged for the movement 
of essential foodgrains within the country. The resolution also urged that the 
distribution of foodgrains under gontrol snould be effected as far as possible only 
through the normal channels of trade. 

Major-Oencral E, Wood, Additional Secretary, Supply Department, who came 
by invitation, explained the food position and the steps the Government of India 
had planned to secure a uniform supply of foodgrains in the country throughout 
the year. ^ 

The resolution was })ropo8ed by Mr. Haridaa Madhahdas and seconded by Mr. 
J. C, Setalvad, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said that as pointed out by General Wood, the 
Government of India were responsible for the Central Purchasing Scheme and 
transport of grains from surplus to deficit provinces. The main complaint in the 
country was against the system of distribution. He agreed with General Wood 
that ladies in Bombay were rendering very valuable services, but even these ladies 
complained that supplies had run out. Referring to the demand for the main- 
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tenance of the existing channels of trade, Sir Purshotamdas said that that should 
be taken to mean that ‘*our interests should be safe or were safe.” The trade, he 
said, was prepared to stand out if the Government wanted to make its own 
arrangements. The greater question was to make available foodgrains to everyone 
according to his needs. He insisted that everyone would not only get according to 
his needs but everyone should also get grains of the highest quality to which the 
people were accustomed. If the Government undertook the Central purchasing 
scheme they should also guarantee the requisite quality of foodgrains. “Proper 
auality of foodgrains would make the Food Department tolerable.’’ Sir '.Purshotam- 
das was prepared to concede that people outside, who depended on India for their 
foodgrains, should be given their supplies, but such exports should be made good 
by His Majesty’s Government from other sources and such replenishments to India 
snould be given as high a priority as the exports from India were given. 

Sir Purshotamdas stressed the need for a National Government even during the 
war and pointed out that a responsible Minister at the Centre would be able to 
understand the problem in its proper perspective. 

Resolations — Second Day — New Delhi — 28th. March 1948 

The Federation discussed to-day, among other questions, Lease-Lend supplies 
and the activfties of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 

The resolution on food supply discussed yesterday was passed this morning 
with one dissentient, Mr. Narsing Rao of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, 
who took exception particularly to the demand made in it that controlled prices 

should be fixed nt a level which would bring out supplies. He asked that the 

price should be fixed at a level which the wage-earner could afford and which 
would give the grower a reasonable profit. Mr. Narsing Rao also urged that 
requisitioning should be adopted in order to make the hoarder unhoard stocks and 
as a necessary preliminary to the introduciiou of rationing. Because of the 
omission of these points from the resolution he opposed it. 

Leabe-Lend Supplies 

Mr. A. D, Shrojf, Bombay, moved the resolution on Lease-Lend supplies. The 
rssolution while appreciating the help extended by the U. S. A. for the defence 

of India under the Lease l^end procedure declared its belief that the terms 

of repayment of the aid received should be such that firstly India’s reciprocal con- 
tribution should in no case exceed the extent of the aid in materials received 
for the purpose of her own actual defence requirements, and secondly that 
all reciprocal services, facilities and supplies given by India to the U. S. A. 
should be fully taken into account while making the final adjustments under 
Lease-Lend. The reeiolution further pointed out that Lease-Lend repayment was 
closely liuked up with the wider questions of post-war planning in the sphere 
of international trade which were dealt with in the Atlantic Charter as well as 
in the Anglo-American Agreement of February 1942, and particularly in Article 
VII dealing with mutual reductioi) in tariff barriers in order to ensure freer 
international trade. The Federation was strongly of opinion that the Government 
of India should not enter into such international agreements without specific 
reservation so as to ensure India’s fiscal autonomy and industrial development. 
The Federation also emphatically urged that in view of the far-reaching applications 
of any settlement regarding Lease-Lend supplies no final decision should be 
taken without fully consulting the Indian commercial community. 

Mr. Shroff after referring to the complex character of the Lease-Lend appa- 
ratus, dealt with the possible manner of the settlement of Lease-Lend Account 
after the war. He said that although President Roosevelt might feel that the 
recipients of Lease-Lend aid should be let off in view of the help they gave 
in the war, American public opinion might not be completely reconciled to 
that view and would certainly demand repayment, if not in material, then in 
the shape of a very important say in determining the shape of economic affairs 
after tne war. An indication of this was found in the article of the Atlantic 
Charter which pleaded for a reduction of tariff barriers and for plans for inter- 
national distribution of raw materials. He urged that India would have to take 
care to see that in any pool that might be formed of raw materials available in 
the world, India was not merely trested as a supplier of raw materials but that 
her raw materials were in the first place reserved for exploitation by Indians and 
that the balance might be made available to different countries on terms which 
would not harm our own economy. 

Mt. J, K. Miner (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) seconded the 
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resolution. He urged that President Rossevelt’a principle that a country’s 
obligation should be limited to its capacity slioiild be applied in the case of 
India and she should not be made to pay for all the Lease-Lond supplies received 
for campaigns in the Far East and the Middle East, merely because in a global 
war those operations might bo easily connected with the defence of India. It 
was equally important that an accurate estimate of all the goods and servioes 
given by India in terms of the reciprocal aid should bo made so that Indian public 
might be in a position to assess the true position. 

Mr. 11 art Shankar Bagla (Oawnpore) supported the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Burma Indians 

A resolution on the position of Indians in Burma was moved by Kumararaja 
Sir Muthiah Chettiar^ seconded by Mr. S, M, Naaman and Rai Bahadur Virjeebhai 
Dayabhai and Mr. G. M Kapadia, both from Burma, and passed. 

The resolution urged the Governmcjjt of India to s e that the status, position 
and rights of Indians in Burma of the future were the same as hitherto, and asked 
that plans for reconstruction of Burma, now und 'r enemy occupation, should be 
undertaken in close consultatiou and agreement with the flovernment of India who 
in turn should be guided ))y Indian public and (‘OuuiP'rcial opinion, dhe Federa- 
tion deplored the delay in t)ie settlement of claims of Indian merchants in Burma 
under the Burma War UiskH’ lnHuiam*e Scheme and in respect of goods supplied 
to or requisitioned by the Burma (Tovernment and requested the Government of 
India to press upon the Burma Governmt nt the imperalive mM^cssity of arranging 
an early settlement of those claims. 'Fue Fc<lcration cmphaHiscd the neetf for 
paying adequate compensation to Indiati nuMonals for the losses snstainod by them 
by tfie application of the Scorched Ea ih poli> y or as a result of enemy acuion or 
war operations. The Fetleroii on als!) stres'^ed tlip no d for givir»g ullovvauce to 
evacuees more generously* proiut)tiy and r^'giilarly until the eml of the war as well 
as providing emi)loymetit for such of them as were iti m'cd of it and urged that 
facilities be given to Indian merchants wlio had business connections in Burma to 
carry on business in India. 

Indian lNDi?STHtD9 and J'obt-war Di'.vf.lopmknj’ 

The meeting adopted a resolution strongly urging the Government to set 
apart, out of stocks and im|»oris of industrial raw matorinls inider their control, 
an adequate percentage of smdi materials so as to prevera the (dosuro of factories 
in India and enable them to carter to tlm civil needs, d'he resolution drew attention 
to the serious inconvenience cmised to business firms and consumers owing to 
their decision to release only a very small percentage of the production for civilian 
consumption of such commoiliti<‘S as paper, tamient, iron and sloel, etc. It 
declared that the Question of iiuluHtrial development and particularly of safe- 
guarding Indian inaustries established or expanded during the war from any 
external comi>etition or any slump in the post-war period should receive the active 
consideration of the Government of India from now onwards iji close collaboration 
with Indian industrial Interests. The resolution urged that the Government’s 
taxation policy should take into account the dilhcullies which would confront 
industries in this country after the war, e8f)ec'ally owing to the need for replacement 
and the high cost of mateiials, machinery etc. for whi(;h industries should 

be allowed to make provision from now and to build up adequate reserves. 

q'he resolution was moved by Hir Padampat Singhania and supported by 
Bardar P. S. Bodhhans, Mr. D. N. Ben and others. 

British Interests’ Move to Secure Safeguards 
On the subject of safeguards for British commercial interests in India, the 
meeting v^assed a resolution inter alia welcoming the statements made on behalf of 
the British Government by the Secretary and the Under-Secretary of State for India 
that “a guarantee of special protection for British commercial interests in India 
would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever constitution Indians might 
evolve.” The Federation viewed with grave apprehension the persistent attempts which 
were now being made by British commercial interests both in India and in 
England, to see tbat the principle and policy underlying that assurance and a 
similar assurance by Sir Stafford Cripps during his visit to India were under- 
mined and to secure constitutional safeguards and special protection for them 
even in the future constitution of India and to make this demand a condition 
precedent for the recognition of India’s sovereignty. The Federation made it 
clear that the Indian commercial community was strongly opposed to such an 
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inequitable demand which would be derogatory to the full sovereign authority of the 
future Government of India and which might also militate against the economic expan- 
fiiou of India including the growth of industries owned, controlled and managed by Indians. 
The Federation declared that safeguards, which they had always condemned as 
inconsistent with India’s rights and interests, should not find a place in the future 
constitution of India. The Federation affirmed that there should be no diminution 
of or restriction on the rights and powers of the future Government of India for 
pursuing any policy or adopting any measure they considered necessary for 
protecting and promoting the interests of India and Indians 

Moving the resolution, Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas (East India Cotton 
Association, Bombay), took strong exception to the demand for safeguards by 
the British commercial interests in India and said that the representation of 
the European community in the Viceroy’s expanded Council, whicli was neither 
asked for nor dreamt of, was a signal of Wliiiehall’s intentions. He regarded this 
representation as a retrograde step and a cruel iv)ke when the demand was for 

Indianisation and said that its ftill implication ought to be realised and an 

emphatic protest lodged against it. It was a question of principle and not of 

personalities. He asked wliat chances there were for future ])lanning of Industry 
according to the wislies of the Federation, when in the Executive Council there 

was a representative of tlie antagonistic interests. He said that the committee 
should follow lip the resolution till the injustice was removed. 

The resolution was seconded by Hir Ba iridas Oomka. Sir P. Singhania, Sir 
Rahimtoola Chinoy, Mr. Satyapal Virmani and Sir A. H. Ohaznavi supported 
it. The last named declared that India would not accept any constitution in 
which any diseriminatory clause existed. 

Activities Of The U. K. C. C. 

A resolution on the activities of the U. K. C. C. dccdared that this powerful 
and influential organisation enjoying several eoneissions and facilities in this 
country, is seriously luejudicial to the interests of Indian exporters and merchants 
and would also be highly detrimeiPal to Indian interests in tlie post-war period. 
The Federation has to i»oint out that this body 1ms not only intervened in the 
normal channels of trade and adversely atr'cted eBtablished exporters, but is also 
depriving Indian mercantile interests of the oj>portunity of maintaining contacts in 
foreign markets and the Indian Ex<‘lieqner of its legitimate earnings.” 

The Federation strongly protested against the attempt being made in other 
parts of the British Em])ire to set up similar organisations, such as the Utility 
Textile importing Corporation of East Africa and tlie Colonial Commercial Cor- 
poration of Ceylon, designed to control and canalise import and export trade 
with India in the hands of monopolistic, trade oivanisations, thus eliminating 
Indian merchants from established trade built by them after years of effort, en- 
terprise and risk and earnestly requested the Government to take all available 
steps in their power to see that Indian interests were not jeopardised or sacrificed 
through the establishment or operation of such organisations. The Federation 
expressed the opinion that, if on account of abnormal circumstances created by the 
war, normal channels of trade with certain countries could not function for export 
trade, the Government of India should take steps to set up an Indian agency for 
the purpose of handling the export trade from India to these countries so as to 
retain all the benefits of trade and trade contacts with these countries in Indian 
hands. 

Sir A. H, Ohaznavi, moving the resolution, asked : “If they want our help 
in war effort, did it not strike them to take at least one or two Indian magnates 

into the partnership of this U. K. C. C. ?” Criticising the activities of this body, 
Sir Abdul Halim declared that it refused to purchase from Indians even if the price 
was cheaper. He gave a number of instances in support of his statement. Every 
article in which India was trading as importer or exporter, he asserted, had gone 
out of Indian hands completely and the U. K. 0. 0. had stepped in Nothing 

could be sent out of India, except through this body He gave the example of 

sugar, which the U. K. 0. 0. was selling in Iraq and Iran at Rs. 37 a maund 

according to report. 

Mr. M, C, Mehta, Sugar Controller, who was present, intervening, stated that 
not a single ounce of Indian sugar was sold to Uie U. K. 0. G. 

Sir Abdul Halim asserted that sugar might not have been sold to the U. E* 
0. 0. directly, but it had to be sold to them because Indian traders themselves 
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could not Bhip it to Iraq or Iran. He gave an instance In which a trader tried to 
get a permit from the Commerce Department for shipping a consignment of Bugar, 
but could not get it and had ultimately to sell the mvole consignment to the 
U. K. C. C. 

Mr. Sankalchand Shah and Lala IFa^ir Chand Seth supported the resolution^ 
which was passed. 

Mill-Owners and Standard Cloth Scheme 

Defending the textile industry against remarks of Mr. T, T. Krishnamachari 
yesterday, Sir Shri Ram^ during the discussion on the annual report pointed out 
that when the Commerce Department eighteen months ago asked the representatives 
of the textile industry to supply standard cloth, without any dissentient voice the 
industry offered to supply as much standard cloth as the Government would 
require. They also expressed readiness to Bupjdy huge quantities to the military. 
They went so far as to suggest that they w'oul<l be satisfied with no profit or a 
very small margin of profit so far as the supply of this cloth to their countrymen 
was concerned. It was not the fault of the textile industry, he asserted, ir the 
Government of India did not rnove in the matter. Again, at a later conference 
the industry took the same position and expressed the wish that this cloth shoulcl 
reach the needy and poor and for that juirpose, they oftered their services for 
distribution even in towns with a poinilation of ri.OCK) people. He did not think 
that under those circumstances, the industry could be charged with exploiting the 
poor. 

According to him, the ditficulty arose from an acute shortage of cloth, as there 
was at present no more than I of the normal cloth available for civil require- 
ment. All knew that the mills in Ahrardabad and other places had closed for 
political reasons for about three months, 'fho millowucMS bad no hand in that 
situation. Further, the iuduHlry B repeated ailvicc to Supply Department to 

give up the use of cotton cloth uiul cotton yam wJiero it could be replaced by other 
fabrics or material, had not had much effect, 'I he presetit liiuli pii<*eB, he said, 
were due to the action of the law of suiqdy and demand. He feared that even if 
the millowners sold their cloth at < licapcr rates, the positiem was such that there 
was no guttrantee that it would reach the couHiimer at lower oiices. As for the 
industry, he said, everybody might rest assured that it was juoducing as much as 
it coiilu. 

Election of Offick-Hearekh 

The following were elected members of the (‘OTurniiteo for the coming year: 

Kurnararaja Sir Muthia Chetfiar (riesideut) ; iMr. J. Sctalvad, Vice- 
President ; Sir ChuniUil B. 'rrcasurer ; LaLd KaranicJunuI Thappar^ (sugar 

mills), Mr, J. C. Setnlvad, (Insurauct), Mr. M, A. Mtisfcr, ('I rausport), Mr. Devi’ 
prasad Khaitan, Mr. Saiya J\iul Bii m<ui and Mr. AL A, Lspaliani, 

The following members were co-opted Mr. G. L, Mehta, Sir Padampat 
Singhania, Mr. N, R. Barker, Sir A, H. Ghaznavi, Mr. A, D, Shroff, and Mr. 
Q, D. Birla. The session then concluded. 


All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Third Session— Baroda — 13th. and 14th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

"We are trying to spread the policy of industrialisation in the country because 
it is the characteristic of all progressive nations to do so,” said Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
delivering his presidential address at the Third All-India Manufacturers’ Conference 
held at Baroda on the 13th. February 1943. 

'Tn this connection,’* he said, "tbeie are •three important proposals which the 
All-India Manufacturers’ organisation would like the public of this country to give 
their immediate attention to. These are (1) arrangements to establish two heavy 
industries in every province the moment the war is over, (2) preparation of an 
intensive character to develop minor and subsistence industries in every district ; 
and Cd) fiu attempt to promote all classes of industries, including the above by 
means of a five-year plan.’* 
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“Heavy industries/’ he said, “will help to keep large sums of money in circu- 
lation, to increase the capital for building up future enterprises to reduce the import 
and increase the export of manufactured goods and to start industries needed for 
defence machinery. Then the eleven provinces of India may develop some twenty- 
four heavy industries in the near future and if a dozen Indian States also follow 
the example of the provinces, all classes of heavy industries will have been estab- 
lished in the country within the next two or three years.” 

But for this “it is necessary that leading citizens and bupir)efi8men who have 
the good of the country at heart should come forward and induce their local Gov- 
ernments to help to start these industries. If the Governments do not comply, they 
should, by co-operative effort, mobilise private resources to start them.” 

Referring to the five-year plan, he said that the object of the plan is to give a 
unified concept of the proposed industrialisation in the country as a whole and to 
invite attention to specific practical industries and measures to he promoted from 
stage to stage In the first year, and in the first five years respectively. 'Tt will include,” 
he added, “the provincial heavy industries and the distiict develoj>ment scheme as 
well as any medium scale or other industries which may be started by businessmeu 
themselves without the aid or persuasion of the A. I. M. C.” 

Sir Visvesvaraya also referred to post war reconstruction, which he said, 
“needed special attention in the best interests of both the administration and the 
general public.” He stressed the need to equip the country adequately for future 
economic progress and said that ‘for this the establishment of an econoiuic council 
or a development board comi) 08 ed of representative businessmen and citizens is an 
immediate necessity.” 

Sir Visvesvaraya ap])ealed for a popular effort to be made to advance indus- 
trialisation. “Particularly,” he said, “the goodwill and active co-operation of every 
ri^ht-thinking citizen from the middle and up]>er classes was what was wanted to 
bnng to the forefront the question of industries and their importance to the future 
well-being and safety of the country.” 

The Welcome Address 

Seth C haturbhujadas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, detailed the indus- 
trial progress of the tttato especially during the regime of llis Highness the late 
Bir Sayajirao and the stewardship of the present Dewan W T, Krtshnamachari, 
He criticised the indilfcrcnl altitude of the Government of India to iiidustrialisation of 
India. Seth Chathurbhuiadas said that the fust undertaken by Mahatmaji 
in his old age caused great anxiety and concern amongst the people all over the 
country and the Government should reconsider their policy and release Gandhiji 
unconditionally in order to allay the anxiety of the people. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Baroda — 14th. February 1943 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair and unanimously passed, 
expressed grave concern over Mahatma Gandhi's fast and urged upon the Govern- 
ment of India the need for his immediate and unconditional release. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Amritlal D, Ojho, related to 
industrial finance and requested the Government to adopt all possible measures for 
the encouragement of existing and new' industries. 

A resolution on post-war economic reconstruction urged the Government to 
set up a Central Post-War Keconstrudion Board representing various interests for 
dealing with important subjects, sneh as, finance, war, demobilisation, conversion 
of war-time factories into peace-time factories and workshops, transport, export 
trade and technical education. It also urged the Government of India to see that 
Indian nationals alone represented Indian interest on any post-war international 
conference. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah, Vice-President of 
the A. I. M. C., in short and forceful speech, and was seconded by Mr. S, N. Haji 
who particularly stressed the latter portion of the resolution by illustrating instances 
as to how Indian interests had gone by the board in the past. 

A resolution moved by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa requested the industrialists to 
introduce labour welfare schemes for the improvement of labour efticiency. 

The conference also passed a resolution on the food crisis in the country. 

Sir M, Visvesvaraya, in the course of his concluding remarks, appealed for 
the establishment of provincial boards and district councils to spe^ up the work 
pf industrialisation of the country and to overcome all the obstacles in the way. 



The All India Trade Union Congress 

20lh. Session — Nagpur — Ist. and 2nd. May 1943 

Presidential Address 

Fourteen demands by the workers were enumerated by POftor (' haruchandra 
Banner jee^ presiding over the twentieth Bension of tiio Alhlndia Trade Union 
Congress held at Nagpur on the Ist May 1943. 

These demands, he said, were release of piieoiu rs, dearness allowance 

to the workers in proportion to the riae of the prices of foodHlutrs and other 
commodities, general rednetion in the abnormal of food and clothing, 

war bonus, unemployment, war and siekness instirattces, maternity benefit, one 
month’s leave with pay, security of service, stoppage of all retrenchment, civil 
liberties, freedom of speech, press and organisation, recognition of trade unions, 
sufficient protection during air-raids, proper compensatioit to the wounded and to 
the families in case death is caused from injuries due to accidents from war effects 
and transrerence of power to a Na^jonal (Government. 

Mr. Bannerjee said that in this w^ar the worst sufferers were the workers. They 
were not given proper dearness allowance. He severely cTitii ised the [South African 
Government for passing the Restiictions Bill and suggcsteil as a remedy the 
establishment of workers* leadership all over the world. 

Over three hundred delegates representing over .'loO.lXiO workers attended 
the meeting. The public was not }>reHent as the meeting was held in the private 
hall of the City College. Mr. h\ M. (uincral tScdCtary, submiUtd the 

annual report for last year which was adopted. Me hoped that by next year 
the membership of the Congress wonbl ri^e to ovt r one million workers. I)r, 
Filial extended the greeting of the International Labour Oliicc to the Congress. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Mr. Bankim Mukerjee then moved (he first rcHohition extending the May Day 
greeting of the Indian workers to the workers of the world, purticiilurly those 
in Soviet Russia. 'J'he resolution was passed. 

Communist and anti-Com mnnist slogans were raised during the proceedings, 
Feelings rose high after the conclusion of the session when a free fight occurred 
outside the hall between two groups of woikers. t^ome rectived minor injuries. 

'I'wo resolutions on the present political situation, one sponsored by Com- 
munists and the other by Nutionlists, were rejected by the CongresH wliicli concluded 
its two-day session on the next day, the znd. May. Mr. (diaruvhandra Banerjee 
preflided. 

Both resolutions protested against the continued detention of Mr. (Bindhi and 
other leaders, condemned the Government’s decisioti not to allow interviews with 
Mr. Oandhi, urged the leaders’ unconditional release and expressed the view that 
the present policy of the Government showed dt tei ininalion not to I'srt with 
V>ower. Both resolutions also demanded the immediate transfer of X'Ower by 
establishing a National (Government at the Centre in order to organise the defence 
of the country against the invader. 

The resolutions, however, diffeied in two respccis. While the one moved by 
Mr. Sovifiath Lahiri (Communist) wanted Hindu-Mnnlim understanding, pariiculaily 
with Mr. Jinnah, the resolution moved by Mr. F. It Kalappa supported the 
principle of self-determination for the major niinoiity community ami suggested 
that until a new constitution was framed all tlie communiticB Ihould urge their 
respective political leaders to participate in a National (Government. Mr. Kalaj^pa’s 
resolution also suggested that on the oasis of this declaration there should be no 
difficulty to end the present deadlock. If, despite this declaration, British 
imperialism refused to part with power, the ’J . U. C. should call on the people 
to develop the necessary sanction to enforce the national demand. 

The Communists resolution, on the other hand, called upon the labour 
movements of all the United Nations to stress on their respective Governments 
the necessity and importance of giving pro}>er weight to the viewpoint of the Indian 
working classes while formulating their policies and programme for the successful 
prosecution of the war and the conclusion of a peace which would ensure freedom 
and democracy lor all natious of the world. 
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Replying to the debate Mr. Kalappa explained the euggestion of eanctions in 
the concluding part of his resolution by saying that the sanctions referred to 
were hartals and downing of tools by workera. 

The debate lasted about two hours and the counting of votes took a longer 
period. Mr. Kalappa’s resolution was rejected by 46 votes to 68. 

There was elaborate voting on Mr, Lahiri’s resolution, the voting ending as 
follows : In favour 424, against 192 votes. 

The President explained that under the rules a “political resolution” must 
have the support of three-fourths of the number of delegates present; the 
resolution was, therefore, negatived. 

A second controversial resolution of a political nature urging the workers 
to increase production was, in view of the above voting, not moved. 

In the morning session, about tweniyfive resolutions were^ passed. The House 
decided to hold the next session at Calcutta. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Nineteenth Session — Patna — 23rd and 24th. April 1943 

Dr. Sinha’s Tribute to Medical Profession 

The nineteenth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at 
the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna on the 23rd. April 1943 under the j residency of Dr. 
R, A. Amesiir of Karachi. 

Inaugurating the Conference Dr. Sack chi dananda Shihci, Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, said ; “There is no process whi(*h can reackou up the amount 
of good which science and art of medicine have conferred upon human race. There 
is no moral calculus that can grasp and comprehend the sum of your beucficeut 
operations. Ever since the first dawn of civilisation and learning, through dark 
backward and abysm of time you have been true and constant friends of the 
suffering humanity. 

Dr. Sinha said, “Through your ministers and disciples you have cheered 
desponding; lightened the load of human sorrow; dispelled or diminished the 
gloom of the sick chaniber, plucked from the pillow of ]>Hin its thorns and made 
hard conch soft by letting in light of joy upon dark and dcsulato dwellings. You 
have ever rekindled the lamp of hope in the bosom of despair ; called back the 
radiance of lustre to the eye and bloom on the fading cheek ; sent new vigour 
through failing limbs ; and finally when exhausted in all your other resources and 
baffled iii your skill, you have blunted the arrows of death and rendered less 
rugged and precipitous the inevitable pathway to eternity. In the circle of human 
duties, I confess, 1 do not know of anything— short of heroic and perilous, daring 
or religious martyrdom and patriotic self-sacrifice— higher and nobler than those of 
the physician, whose daily round of labour is crowded with beneficence and whose 
nightly sleep is broken bo that others may have better rest. T hus your whole life 
is olessed by the ministry of consolation, hope and beneficence’' 

Proceeding Dr. Sinha said, ‘ Government should give, in my 0])inion, careful 
and prompt attention to the question of teaching in a medical college through 
qualified teachers. The present system of having teacher and private practitioner 
combined in the saHie person is thoroughly unsatisfactory. For it would be expect- 
ing too much from the teacher to devote himself to leacldng and research at the 
sacrifice of his practice. If it be urged that without practice, professors and 
lecturers in a medical college will not have practical experience for their work, 
the reply is that in the course of discharge of their duiirs in a medical college 
hospital, they will find ample opportunities for practical training. I am strongly 
of opinion that the part-time system of imparting instruction is unsatisfactory, 
whether it be in the domain of medicine, law or any other branches of learning, 
and should be replaced by that of the wholetime teaching staff.” 

As regards public health which is a separate department from medical, Dr. 
Sinha said, “The present system of medical administration by a close body selected 
or nominated by the authorities as members of one particular service has long 
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since outlived its utility a?ul been found iuadequiite to deal with the present-day 
requirements. Medical ahd public health services should, therefore, be so reorganised 
and so co-ordinated with the allied services that the |>eople may be able to com- 
mand more prompt more etheient and more responsive state service/* 

Welcome by Dr. Banerjea 

Rai Dahadnr Dr. T. N. fUnicrjca, Principal, Patna Medi<'al College, wel- 
coming Df. i^inba, the President, and the delegates said that the recent civil distur- 
bances could not enable them to h(dd the <*Ouference last winlor. Referring to 
humanitarian serviees both at war and home fronts hy the men of Jhe nieciical 
profession, Dr. Baneijea hopeil that through the Medical Association the noble 
aspiration of serving t\w sulbring humanity might he fulfilled. 

Dr. Banerjea di-^conraged the crow'ding of cities hy medical graduates and 
wanted them to S( rve in rural areas hy ov» iviiming the weakness fnr city's glamour 
and comforts, the re.ison being their duty in the failing health of the poor masses. 
He was ashamed to tell that some ti^wns even had more physicians than their 
patients. He stnsstd on the teaching of H.*cial aspicts of medicine as also curative 
aspects and wanted medical students to he more particularly nttcfitive towards the 
expectant mo'her, pre-natal child and the adolescent. 

He advocated the ai*pli<!ation of the modified findings of the Mcilical Planning 
Commission and fighting out of nial-niitritii)n and prevent ihle disensis. Abolition of 
medical schools, ho advocated, for bettering up the profession. 

Dr. Baneijea gave an account of the P>ihar Medical Assciation and its perfor- 
mances on many critical occasions. 

IVcsidential Address 

In course of his Presidiuitial Address, Dr. Hochiram Amesur of Kai’achi declared 
in favour of ‘‘Medical Swaraj” as miicfi as polilical and economii^ "Swaraj” 
unhampere<l hy galling n^Htriioions imposnl on the country hy the preservation and 
safeguarding of the monopolies uf tlie Indian Medical Service and similar liodies 
in India. 

Dr. Kochiram considered the i. \t. 8. to he an amudironism and it must be 
abolished. India exist’d for tlu‘ I. ,M. 8. and not i. 8. for India. I'hiropean 

in •inhers of I. M. 8. were lo'rc to-day himI to-niorrovv gone (o another country, 
taking with them their most valnalile knriwlodge and expcrieix-es which constituted 
a great drain of talent and irreparahle loos to the country. He advocated the 
transfer of all t. m. 8. otlicers from the (hvil 1 department to the Army at a time of 
war like this and places vacated should he filhd hv tlie ind(‘pf'ndent medical pro- 
fession on an honorary lui^^is, without involving juuvincial governments in any 
expenditure. 

Speaking for the independent medical profession, the doctor declared 
that they were prepared to accet>t emergency commissions ir^ the army on terms 
compatible with their dignity and national honour and after the w-ar the best 
amom^st them ought to find a place in the highest medical servii^o of the conn try. 

I)r, Amesur welcomed the esiablishraent of the Indian M^ar Medical Crops, 
but pronounced that there should only he one Rervi(;o like R. A. M. C. in England 
and should consist of I M.S., I.M.T). and I.H.S. 'There should be uniform 
treatment without any distinction between these three groups. 

The president W'as in favour of medical (ducal ion being im}>arted only 
through medical colleges in future and said that medical schools should he abolished. 

He referred to the great dearth of quinine in the country on account of Java 
falling into the enemy’H hands, but pointed out that India conld produ(!ed 
68,40,0<X1 lbs. of quinine on an acreage of 3,80,000 if Government encouraged the 
cultivalion of cinchona forttiwith. 

Minimum quantity of quinine required by India per annum is about 12, 50, OCX) 
lbs. and thus India ran not only lie self-siifficient in the matter of this all im- 
portant drug, hut it could export the same in sufficient quantities to all thfi 
world. 

Referring to the scarcity of drugs in the market, the dordor condemned 
hoarding and black marketing and appealed to the Government to hand over 
such drugs as it was prepared to part with to Indian Medical Association, 
which with its branches spread all over the country would ensure equitable 
distribution at reasonable prices. 

He appealed to the medical practitioners to form study classes to discuss 
the questions of health, industrial fatigue and a balanced diet within the means of 
all p^ple and instruct the masses in the same. 
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Dr. Rochiram put in a Btronp; plea for development of provincial nursing 
councils and employment of much larger number of nurses in hospitals than 
what existed at present. Ho was in favour of a compounders* registration 

act and doubted the utility of blood banks and strongly advocated the 

amalgamation of various medical associations in the country under the authority of 
The All India Medical Association. 

Proceedingg and Resolutions 

The session of the All-India Medical Conference accepted proposal to hold 
the next session of the Conference at Ahmedabad. Captain Phani Bhusan Mukerjee 

was re-elected General iSceretary while Dr. Rarnesur of Karachi acts as 

President. 

Following were elected to the newly-formed Working Committee of the All-India 
Medical Associaiion: — Dr. S. C\ Chatterjee, Major Bkattf Capt, S. C, Sen, Dr. P. K, 
Oitha, Dr Hanuma utrao, Dr. Trijjallii, Dr, K, S. Roy, Dr. D. P, Neogy and Dr. 
Anil Chakravarti, 

The meeting transacted formal routine business relating to working and 
progress of the AHsoointion. 

d'he Conference deplored the absence of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, President-elect of the 
Conference due to his (letention under the Defence of India Rules and in view of 
recent decision of tlie Federal Court as reported in Press, the Conference urged 
upon Government for his immediate and unconditional release. 

'rhe Conference also urged that other members of the profession detained 
under the De fence of India Rules be icleased. 

Tlie Conference opined that every individual in the country has the right 
irrespective of ec onomic state to be able to obtain all necessary medical services, 
preventive and curative, general and specialist, domiciliary and institutional and 
therefore it drew the atteniion of the state as well as various political parties in 
the country to the above and requested them to devise means for the attainment 
of that. 

The Conference also urged the Indian Medical Association to render assistance 
towards evolution and fruition of such a scheme. 

Sickness Insurance 

The Confereive welcomed the Press announcement that a tentative scheme of 
sickness insurance for industrial workers being drafted by the Labour Department 
of India (tovernment and representative of labour and industry has been nominated 
to assist Prof. Adarkar. 

The Confcience urged authorities to iiudude a representative of the Indian 
Medical Associaiion iu it to evolve a practical scheme. 

The Conference demanded reprcBentation of medical interests in the 
Executives of Hospitals, Railway Advisory Boards, Red Cross bocieties and 
Health Committees. 

Medical Supplies 

To assist the svtffcring public for securing supplies of essential drugs and 

medicines, surgical appliances, x’ray materials and laboratory reagents and other 

cliemicals not pjocurablo in India or not manufactured in suffieient quantity, the 
conference requested the Government of India to take steps to stimulate production 
of such articles and allocate more shipping space for immediate import and release 
forthwith part of the stock of such articles frozen in the country and arrange for 
such distribution through an Indian Medical Association. 

Further the Conference nrged the railway authorities to relax restrictions 

imposed on travel of such goods for public service. The conference further 

resolved that with a view to make India self-sufficient in matters of supply of 
pure drugs at cheaper prices, the Central and Provincial Governments should 
formulate and give effect to such schemes which would help the growth and develop- 
ment of indigenous drug industries. ^ 

The Conference through the later resolution urged the India Government to give 
effect to the Drugs Enquiry Committee’s recommendations immediately to work 
up chemical and pliarmacentical industries without which the entire medical 
Biructurf of the state would automatically collapse because of non-availability of 
machineries and heavy chemicals. ^ 
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Abolition of I. M. 8. 

® Conference regretted Government attitude of dividing medical graduates 
and licentiateR even in military services and advocated abolition of Indian Medical 
Service because of creation of new Indian Army Medical Corps. 

The rewlution was ably placed before the house by Captain P. B, Mukherjee 
who was impatient with the indifferent attitude of Government in such matters. 
He said this perpetuation of class distinction between two Indian medical ranks 
must now cease. 

Dr. K, S. Roy supported while Dr. S. C. Sen thought that creation of the 
new I. A. M. C. was uot a favour but product of compulsion. 

Supply of Petrol 

Another resolution which created interest was the Conference’s demand for 
supply of more petrol and motor accessories to medical men in view of the importance 
and width of the profession. 

Deliberations during the conference spoke of medicalmcn’s keen concern over 
non-availability of medicines, drugs, surgical apidiances and X-Rays materials in 
view of the disturbed communications overseas. 

Chemical Industries 

Unanimity prevailed over iimnediate introduction of chemical and allied iiidiis- 
tries in the country to save people from decay and untimely death duo to scarcity 
of drugs in the country. Even during the War India must assert to be Belf-suHicient 
in medicine and Surgical appliances was the equivocal demand voiced by the delegates 
including Dr. Kumud Sankar Rtiy^ Captain C. Sen, Drs. P. /T. Ouha, K. L. 
5a^a, Captain Bagchi, Dr. N AT. Cfiowdluirn, Tirulnl Rao, Bhtipal Singh, ’ Captain 
Shivapuri and other tmirient inedicidinc ii. Much satinfaction was noticed among 
medical men in the re-election of Captain Phani Mukherjee as General Secretary 
whose devotion, tact and skill were* praised. 


The All Bengal Economic Conference 

Calcutta — 11th. and 12th. April 1943 

Mr. Sarker’s Opening Address 

The opinion that ‘*the main task of evolving a satisfactory programme of 
post-war reconstruction in India should be entrusted to a small competent body of 
experts, led preferably by an eminent industrialist, who should get into contact 
with industrial interests and prepare concrete plans in collaboration with commercial 
interests and assisted by the Government”, was expressed by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, in inaugurating the session of the All -Bengal Economic Conference in 
Calcutta on the llth. April 1943. 

‘Tt appears to me,” he added, ’'that under the present system of Government, 
plans for post-war reconstruction evolved by the Government under their 
auspices alone are not likely to prove very fruitful. Government assistance we 
must have, but it must be in the nature of assistance only.” 

Mr. Sarker considered that in any plan for future world-reconstruction it 
was essential that India should be given full political and economic freedom to 
evolve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industrialisation. Any plan 
which would merely seek to maintain or improve the standard of living of advanced 
countries by perpetuating very low standards of life in ‘countries like India and 
China was bound to fail. 

Referring to the Beveridge plan, ''designed to eliminate hunger, disease, 
^norance and unemployment from post-war Britain,” Mr. Sarker said: ‘‘A 
Beveridge plan for India would be unthinkable till our productive activity 
has risen to the requisite level. We have to begin our work of reconstruction 
right from the start and work our way to a higher standard of living from an 
Incredibly low level. Barring China there is hardly any other important country 
46 
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in the world which ie steeped in such poverty as India. It is the dictate of 
practical wisdom no less than of idealism that we should be left free to grapple 
with the vast problem which has been inexorably pressing for solution/* 

Expressing the view that an overriding factor in considering any scheme 
of post-war reconstruction should be the elimination of economic fear between 
nations, Mr. Sarker said that to deny backward countries like India and China 
the freedom to mould their future destiny would not only run counter to the 
spirit of the Atlantic Charter and the aims for whifh the present war was being 
fought, but would involve us again in iniquities and inequalities and would be a 
perpetual threat to world peace. 

Referring to the Keynes plan in regard to post-war financial problems and 
the American proposals outlined by Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Sarker said : “It is 
clear even from a cursory examination that the British plan is drawn up with a 
view to lightening the two great handicaps of Britain in international economy, 
namely, shortage of gold and the precariousness of her favourable balance of 
trade, while the United States’ plan contents with eliminating competition 
in currency depreciation and ensuring the position of gold in international 
finance.’’ 

President’s Address 

Mr. O. L. Mehta^ who presided over the Conference, emphasised the need 
of comprehensive and accurate survey of India’s industrial expansion during 
the war. He said that it was essential to ensure that industries started during 
the war were not left high and dry as after the last war but received an adequate 
measure of State support ; particiihuly because they would in all probability have 
to face the impact of competition from ouiside and possibly a period of depression. 

Mr. Mehta emphasised that the food prolilem before the country was not 
merely one of purchase or production but of cdicient distribution. All -India 
control in which the different provinces fully partici])uted was essential. Only a 
Government which derived its strength and power from the ])eop]e and which was 
in intimate contact with ihe masses could take action aguint recalcitrant and anti-social 
forces. Mr. Metha also em|)ha8ised the need of constructive ulilisatiou now of sterling 
balances aud of providing adequate safeguards for India’s assets. 

Dr. Sanyal’s speech on food Policy 

Gn the next day, the 12th, April, Dr. Nalinnkha Sanyal dealt with the food 
problem. Dr. ttanyaf emphatically declared that there would not have been any 
crisis to-day if only Government had ap})lied a scientific mind. Mo strongly pleaded 
for planned efforts towards ‘Grow More Food’ campaign and asked Government to 
exercise rigid control over the supply and price of food-slufls. 

Dr. Hariyal said that the problems connected with food had assumed such 
proportions that it was dangerous to play with the issues involved. He asked 
economists and the public to approach the question with a scientific mind and not 
with that of the propagandist. 

He pointed out that the principal features of the food problem to-day were 
(a) question of production and supply, (b) accumulation, storage and transport, 
(c) fixation of prices and (d) equitable distribution to the people of different 
income groups, including rationing. The Government of Bengal, nay, the Govern- 
ment of India, Dr, Sanyal continued, had so far pursued the policy of trial and 
error and it was now fairly well recognised that a good de^l of the present trouble 
was due to the absence, specially at the earlier stages, of an^ planning based on a 
comprehensive v>olicy. Even now there was not much evidence that the policy 
adopted by Government was comprehensive enough, particularly in regard to the 
emphasis that was required to secure larger production and increased supplies from 
within the country and outside. Another reason for the failure of Government’s 
food policy was due to the fact that there was absence of proper efforts to create 
public confidence, which was necessary both for getting hoarders’ stock released 
and for successful administration of any rationing scheme involving some amount 
of self-denial on the part of every citizen. 

Apart from all these, Dr. Sanyal continued, problems connected with fixation 
of prices, planning of agricultural production, transport and storagp, differential 
distribution and prevention of the vicious spiral of monetary inflation, required 
expert guidance and careful handling. Dr. Sanyal suggested immediate appoint- 
ment of a Central food council consisting of experts and public men who could 
guide the Directorate of Civil Supplies at every stage, and through small local 




committeeB in the dietricts create that degree of public confidence without which no 
organisation for food control during the emergency could succeed. Dr, Banyal felt 
that it would be extremely injudicioua to relax control measures and the people 
must be ready for more and more rigid steps for getting existing stocks in the 
province available for the market and for ensuring its proper distribution for the 
good of greater numbers. In this process, Dr. tSanyal said, it was the people in 
general and their trusted representatives who had to take up their share of the 
responsibility and it should be the duty of Government to seek their co operation 
at every stage. 

“From the point of view of food, the problem in Bengal is of increased 
production and not of pri^ e control or rationing etc.” stated Dr. Sanyal in conclu- 
sion. He added : “Even if in this month of April 19*13 Government sends out 
preachers to rural areas and induce villagers to grow food by the month of 
September or October there would Vie sullicient food in the province which would 
render all questions relating to control etc. unnecessary. The “grow more food” 
campaign was initiated at a tea ])ari\ at the Firpos. There is no other evidence 
available that the campaign was conducted with vigour and in right direction. 

Dr. Cyril Fox’s Speech 

Dr. Cyril S. Fox, in tlie course of his speech, said that India oxnorted yearly 
about Rs. C.4 crores worth of minerals, ores, etc., as raw materials, she was also 
importing goods made from mineral substanccH to the value of Rs. 64 crorers. 
Many of these imi)ortH such as kerosene, petrol, lubricating oil and certain metals, 
such as copper, lead, tin and zinc, could not be supplied from Indian sources. 
However, allowing for tbeso actual delicicncieH, lie would estimate that perhaps 
Rs. 30 crorcfl worth of the imports (made from minerals, ores etc) could be pre- 
pared in Didia, it the manufacUiring machiin>ry and other facilities were available. 
It did not follow bowever that any additional [>roduction of minerals, ores, etc., 
would result from this mere transfer of tlie iiuunifactiiring centres. 

Continuing Dr. Fox said : It Hccms to mo therefore a very doubtful sort 
of expedient to try to curtail exports of raw materials of minerals, ores etc. Any 
ideas which plan to restrict exports nntst as a gcmeral rule be tinsonnd in principle. 
However in this connexion India will have to take full notice of the terms, 
especially the Preaml)le and the h'ourth Clause of the Atlantic Charter. It would 
seem to lie far simpler ainl safer to develop those indiistrics whoso metallic 
products might yield a higln i export average value than the raw ores and minerals. 
Hemifabricated goods noi} also be Hobstituied for the raw materials where the 
fatter is not quite high ciioigih in <piHiitity to stand export. 

Dealing with tlio question of water which was most vital of all minerals, 
Dr. Fox said tliat it was hccausc of reasonal supply that tlie question of storage 
of water on a vast scale was a fundamcniid c.onKideralion. Until this was appre- 
ciated the hope of cotrolling floOtls, or of liaving asbured Bup|)lies of water and also 
of eBtablishing bydro-elecliic piodiicts for ju'oviding idieap electrical energy would 
not be realised. 'Die lesson was so obvious that it was diflicult to understand why 
lack of funds and want of courage should keep the object in a perpetual state 


of enquiry. 

Keferiing to coal, Dr. Fox said that under normil conditions India probably 
produced the cbcai»c8t coal in the world. Little use, he said, was made of the low 
grade coals in India and the valnalilc coking coals were used largely for other 
purposes than for the preparation of metulluigical coke. Annually about 15 million 
tons of caking coal were extracted of which less than million tons were used in 

coke making. For each ton of coal taken put of the collieries nearly one ton was 

left in the workings and regarded as lost. Again of the 12 million tons of caking 
coal which were used for steam raising purjmses, the coal was burnt raw and 
there was thus no recovery of tar, gases or any other bv-products. Many calcula- 
tions bad been made to show that electric energy could be generated from coal in 

India at less than one pice a unit. It had also been repeatedly pointed out that 
millions of gallons of high octane benzon could be secured from the distillation of 
coal if this was encouraged. 


Referring to Iron he said that the yield was nearly 2,0CX),0(X) tons of pig iron 
of which half was used in preparing steel. If the entire 15 millon tons of caking coal 
produced each year war used for coke making and if iron ore smelting was carried 
on to its fullest, the yield would be 10,0(X).CKX) tons of pig iron. Half of this would 
provide for 4, 5a, 000 tons of steel to say nothing of all the valuable by-producU 
irom the coke making operations. 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons— London — 30th. March 1943 

Mr. Amery’s Speech 

The reckleflfl and defeatist action of last year made it difficult, indeed dangerous, 
to consider any concessions for Mr. Oandhi in the absence of the “most explicit 
assurances and effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude among those 
who have brought so much unhappiness upon India and might still endanger the 
entire Allied cause in those future operations which must be baaed on India. There 
is no sign of any such change in Mr. Gandhi,’* said the Rt. Hon'ble L, S. Amery^ 
Secretary of State for India, opening the debate on the general situation in India 
in the House of Commons on March 80. 

The debate took place on a series of formal Government motions asking the 
House to approve the continuance in force for a further 12 months of the 
proclamations made under Section 93 of the Government of India Act by which 
emergency regimes were established in six Indian provinces towards the end of 
1939 following on the resignations of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak 
of war. These provinces are Madras, Bombay, the United ^ Provinces, Central 
Provincesi Bihar and the North-West Frontier Pvovince. 

A further motion sought approval of the Government of India (Governor’s 
Allowances and Privileges) Amendment Order, 1943, made in pursuance of Section 
309 of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Amery said : ‘‘The resolutions before the House concern only six of the 
11 provinces of India. In the remaining five provinces Indian ministries respon- 
sible to Indian legislature control a vast majority of the subjects affecting the daily 
life of their fellow citizens.” 

“It is only in the provinces controlled by the Congress Party’s organisation that 
Self-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of the 
Oongresfl Party in October, i939, and the Governors had been compelled to shoulder 
the airect responsibilities of the Government. They do so under the provisions of 
section 93 of the Government of India Act. I'iiese are emergency provisions and 
as such properly come before this House for a periodic review. I need not add 
that they are also under constant review by the Viceroy and the Governors 
concerned. 

“In two provinces where the Ministries were originally ordered out by the 
Congress dictatorship self -Government has been resumed. A resumption of self- 
government in the other provinces can take place whenever Ministers can be found 
in a position to conduct affairs and co-operate in the war effort. The door remains 
open and the whole situation remains under constant review. 

Congress Party’s Policy 

“The origin of the situation and the reasons for its present continuance can 
only be understood in the light of the nature and policy of the Congress Party. 
Originally democratic in its organisation and constitutional in its methods, the 
Congress Party has progressivey become a dictatorship aiming at the expulsion by 
revolutionary, though professedly non-violent, methods of the existing British Raj and 
its supersession by a Congress Raj. For a detailed story of the evolution I can only 
commend to the House the masterly objective survey of the last seven years of 
Indian politics embodied in the second volume of Professor Coupland’s report to 
the Nuneld Trust. 

“For myaelf I will only go back over the past sufficiently to make the events 
of the recent months intelligible. The particular character and methods of the 
OoDgresB Party have largely been shaped by a single man, 'iAi, Oandhi. I shall not 
attempt here to assess the qualities of the remarkable and enigmatic personality. 
Many members have no doubt read the recent book Orey Eminence in which Aldous 
Huxley describes the combination in one person, Father Joseph de Tramblay, of a 
devout mystic with an unucrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal Richelieu 
to keep Europe distracted by a generation of disastrous war. 

•Tt is enough for me to say that Mr. Gandhi's peculiar appeal to the Hindu 
veneration for the ascetic helped to make him the unquestioned dictator— 'a 
permanent auper-president* to use Pandit Nehru’a description— of by far the largest, 
pest financed and most rigidly drilled party organisation in India* 
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ReanlU Of 1987 ElleUona 

“In the proTinciel elections of 1937 the Congress Party secured 711 out of 
1585 seats. This was less than a majority even in British India, but it was enough 
to give the party an absolute majority in five provinces and control in three others* 
This unexpected result would seem to have intoxicated the Congress Party leaders 
with a sense of new-found power. Overriding and ignoring the growing intensity of 
the opposition which they were piliiig up in India itself, they persuaded theroBelves 
that they, and they alone, were India. Only a relatively small effort, so it seemed 
to them, was still required to displace British rule at the Centre and for the Con- 
gress Party, to use Mr. GandhVs phrase, to ‘take delivery’. 

“The imminence of war came as a shock not only to Mr. OaudhVs sincere 
pacifism but also to those dreams of early power. At the first sign of the prepara- 
tions to meet the coming danger Congress rntmlxis were ordered to boycott the 
Assembly. In their absence the Central Legislature nnqucstioningly accepted the 
brief statement in which Sir Muhammad ZafruUa Khan, as the Leader of the 
House, declared that all present were determined to do their duty to the King and 
country, 'i'he far-reaching provisions of the Defence of India Act were passed 
without a division. 

The ministries and legislatures of the Punjab, Bengal and Sind endorsed the 
attitude of the Central Legislature as did the Mahasabha and Liberal Parties. The 
Princes of India, both individually and afterwards, l)y a unanimous vote of the 
Chamber of Princes, vindicated their traditional loyalty to the King-Kmperor by 
their pledges and actions. The part which India lias played in the war is known 
to all the world. It is as well that I should remind the House of these facts. 

“They are a conclusive answer to the wholly untruthful legend promulgated 
by the Congress Party and since, I regret to say, only too readily swallowtcl oiuside — 
the legend of a reluctant India dragged into a war in which she had no voice and 
in whose issues she felt no concern. 

“During the next few weeks Lord Linlithgow’ strove with unwearying patience 
to persuade the Congress leaders to co-operate with tlie Government and with the 
leaders of other parties in support of the war effort. 'Vhe only answer was the 
Buramary edict of the ‘High Command’ suspending self-govornment in the Congress 
Party provinces. In the following August, the Viceroy issued a far-reaching 
declaration which in effect, pledged us to the acccoptauce, at the earliest possible 
moment after the war, of India's completely free and equal partnership in the 
British family of nations under a conslitution of her own devising. At the same 
time it invited party leaders on the strength of a pledge to co-operate in the war 
effort by joining the Viceroy’s Executive. Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
contemptuously refused even to discuss the; otter, and Mr. Gandhi followed up the 
refusal by launching a campaign of indiviilual protest against India's participation 
in the war. That campaign proved a comi>lcto fiasco and petered out in the course 
of 1941. 

“In March last year the Minister of Aircraft l*io<luction, Hir Stafford Cripps, 
went out to India. The proposals he was charged to explain were so far-reaching, 
BO generous and so explicit that at one time it seemed almost inconceivable that 
they could be rejected. Even within the ranks of the Congress Working Committee 
influential elements were known to be strongly in favour of acceptance. Why then 
were they rejected ? For two reasons. The first was the same reason as that which 
had led to a contemptuous rejection of the declaration of August, 1940. It was the 
assumption underlying both the declaiations that India can only be free under 
a constitutional system arrived at by agreement between the main elements in 
her national life. Both, in fact, denied the Congress Party's claim to ‘take delivery’ 
of India at our hands. 

“The vast Congress demands took the form of the immediate setting up of a 
national government with full cabinet powers and it was ati attempt to snatch 
that delivery. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps was bound to reject it, acceptance would have wrecked 
all prospect of agreement with the minorities. 

Japanese Advance in Burma 

“There was, however, another and, at the moment, perhaps even a stronger 
reason for the rejection. Whai was that moment? It was the moment of out 
worst defeat in the East. The Cripps Mission was announced by the Prime Minister 
on March 11, three days after the fall of Rangoon. While negotiationa were in 
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progreBB the Japanese were advancing rapidly. Not only Ceylon but India’s 
coastal ports suffered bombing raids which looked like the harbingers of far worse 
to come for the great cities of eastern India. 

“It never occurred to us here that there was any connection between the event 
and the sending out of Sir Stafford Cripps. For Mr. Gandhi the connection would 
seem to have been only too obvious. In his eyes the Cripps Mission was the 
hoisting of a distress singal — a belated appeal to the Congress to commit itself 
to a war policy which could only help to bring upon India the horrors of invasion. 
Gur offer was to him nothing more than — I quote his own words— ‘a post* dated 
cheque on a failing bank.’ 

'During the week that followed the rejection of our proposal, a week, of con- 
tinuous reverses in Burma, Mr. Oandhi concentrated all his efTorts on a campaign 
by which the British Government in India was to be forced to quit India and hand 
over the control of the continent to such a government as might or might not 
emerge or abandon it to anarchy. How far he really believed the Government of 
India could be forced to surrender in view of ihe precarioiisncss of the military 
situation or how far he was mainly concerned with reinsuring the Congress with 
victorious Japanese invaders it is impossible to say. 

“The House will have read in the White Paper Mr. OandhVs original draft 
resolution of last April which began with the conclusion ‘Britain is incapable of 
defending India’ and free India’s first step would probably be to negotiate with 
Japan. It will also have followed the successive stages by which the original 
resolution was modified in deference to those elements like Pandit Nehru who were 
not only committed by their sincerely expressed past utterances to sympathy with 
China and Russia but were more alive to the desiiabiliiy of conciliating opinion here 
and in the United States. With the one exception, however, of Mr. Rajagopalachari, 
whose earnest and prophetic letter of appeal to Mr. Oandhi, 1 hope, has been read 
by every member, the doubting members of the Working Committee seem to have 
been content with the facade of the resolution. 

“What is more significant is that they seem to have acquiesced in its conversion 
from a general demand that Britain should quit India to the specific threat contained 
in the resolution of July 14 last. This demand was to he enforced by a campaign 
of mass civil disobedience or, to use Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘by open rebellion,’ 

They did endorse the demand that there should be an open rebellion unless 
their claim was admitted.' On August 8, the All-India Congress Committee gave 
definite endorsement and sanction to tlie rebellion. 

Viceroy’s Cabinet Praised 

“It may help to understand all that lay behind the decision when I remind the 
House that the month which jueetded it had seen us driven in retreat within 50 
miles of Alexandria and recorded the fall of Rostov and the imminent threat to 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus, while only the monsoon, shortly to break, seemed to 
stand between India and a Japanese invasion. 

“Happily there was better and sterner stuff in India than the Congiess leaders 
reckoned. 

“Not only India but the whole Allied cause owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
those Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive whose swift and resolute decision 
to arrest the organisers of mischief caused the rebellion to go off at half-cock. 

“It owes no less to the loyal civil servants, Indian policemen and soldiers 
who stood faithful to their trust through the anxious and trying weeks which 
followed, and to the vast majority of the Indian ])ublic, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
who stood aloof and even gave their active support to the authorities. 

“With the actual character and course of the Congiess rebellion I dealt at some 
length in the debate in October last. The whole subject is dealt with comprehen- 
sibly and conclusively in the White Paper, If there are members who, having studied the 
White Paper can still believe that a really non-violent movement of national protest 
was all that was ever intended or that Mr. Oandhi cannot have any illusions as to 
the nature of the conflagration which he was determined to spread all over India, 

I have really nothing to say to them, nor, is there anything I can say to those who 
are still prepared to argue that a concentrated and skilled attack upon vital sectors 
of strategical communications and upon all Government buildings, associated as 
they were both physically and in public estimate with the Congress Party, were 
merely a spontaneous manifestation of public indignation ^at the arrest of popular 
political leaders. 
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MR. AMERY^S SPEECH 

. Limit To Crednilty 

“There is a limit to cr^ulity, and no one who haa taken pains to go through 
the White Paper can remain in doubt aa to what was intended and what was, 
in fact, atternpted. I'he case against Mr. OanJhi and his associates is overwhelming. 

I have seen it asserted in certain quarters that the White Paper is a mere case 
for the prosecution, unsupported by evidimco required for conviction. It is a 
statement of facts, niatiy of tiiem elicited in the course of investigation before 
courts. These facU have not been arranged to obtain conviction for there has 
been no trial, still less conviction, of Oongress leaders ; but they are abundant 
justification for the Government of India’s decision to detain the leading mischief- 
makers in innocnous isolation. 

“I say additional justification for I must remind the House that the declared 
decision of the All-India Congress Committee was to t)araly8o the administration 
at a moment of grave national peril by a campaign of mass disobedience. Mhat 
was ample justification and would have been ample if not a single drop of blood 
had been shed or a single rail torn up. Plickoring remnants of the conflagration 
still occur sporadically. 

“The need for watchfiilnesB remains, but, broadly speaking, I think, it can be 
said that the Congress Party’s rebellion has been 8U(‘ceBsfully dealt with by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments concerned. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

“Since then there has been the curious epilogue of Mr. GandhVs fast to 

capacity, happily successful in that respctO, happily unsuccessful in the attempt to 

coerce the Government of India into grunting his release by Ibe eroation of an 

emo ional crisis. it is to be regret r»(l that three members of the Viceroy’s 

Kxeciitive, men wlm had done eminent public service and r‘Ot the least in dealing 
with the troubles last autumn, should have allowed themselves to be swayed by 
that emotional crisis. Tlnir places, I understand, will be filled iu the near future 
by no less capable Indian public men. There is no going back upon the 
expansion of the Council which Mr. dm?//, one of the resigning members, has 
since his resignation desciibed as an ‘outstanding reform,’ oiroring enough scope 
for solid service to the Indian pcoi>lo by Indian members even under the existing 
system and still more by ?‘onventtons which steadily and slowly grow up. 

“'Po return to Mr, Gandhi, I understand the Viceroy has agreed to receive a 
deputation arising out of the recent nief?ting of ths non-party leaders in Bombay. 
These leaders ai^parently wish to suggest that Mr. Ganiihi may now be disposed to be 
more reasonable if allowed (Otituct wiiJi his ilclainod Congress followers and with poli- 
tical leaders outside. I think the full account which 1 have given to the House 
of Mr. Gandhi's attitude and of that of his iiaity throughout the war culminating 
in the reckless and defeatist action of last year must have convinced the House how 
difficult and, indeed, dangerous it would he to consider any concession of that nature in 
the absence of the most explicit assurances and effective guarantees, of complete 
change of attitude and conduct on the part of those who have brought so much un- 
happiness upon India and might be still caj>able of so much danger to the whole 
Allied cause in those ftUure operations for which India must be a base. 

“I can only say tiiat no sign of any such change of heart in Mr. Gandhi can 
be traced in his recent coiTcspondence with the Viceroy. 

‘‘Where do we stand ? Is there no comriliatory gesture, no sympathetic initia- 
tive which might serve to break the deadlock if not with the Congress leaders, at 
any rate as between the ot ler Indian f)artieH ? I do not licliove it is fair either to 
Lord Linlithgow, who has been unw'earied in endeavouring to bring the parties 
together or to the other parties them Helves or even to the Congress Party to 
suggest that the deadlock is something which can be resolved by mere sympathetic 
handling or some happy expedient which may have been overlooked in framing 
last year’s declaration, 'Ihc differences are far too deep and far too sincerely held. 

League And Mahasabba 

“Mr. Jiunah on the one side arid the leaders of the Mahasabha on the other, 
to take tw'O extreme points of view, are each contending for what they and the 
million behind them believe to be vital principles between which in their present 
mood and situation as they see it they can find no compromise. It is no use 
blaming them. Let us rather see where the difference lies and what has intensely 
aggravated it in the recent years. The Hindu majority of all parties, the Coufjress, 
the Mahasabha and the Liberals are substantialty agreed on one thing<-in insisting 
upon the maintenance of the unity of India at least for the most essential 
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common purposes. The Muslim attitude was clearly and unequivocally defined by 
the Muslim Leaf^ue’s Secretary and spokesman in the recent debate in the 
Assembly when he declared : “The Muslims in India will never accept any form of 
Central Government which will place them at the mercy of the majority 
community.” Are these points of view really incompatible ? They have not 
proved incompatible so loii^ as the ultimate control has rested with the impartial 
authority of this House. Are they really and necessarily incompatible under that 
democratic freedom which not only the Indian parties but all parties in this House 
wish India to enjoy ? The conclusion to which I have personally been driven by my 
contact with this problem over the last three years is that the problem is not 
insoluble. 

“But it cannot he solved unless we and still more India can get away from 
the idea that there is only one sealed pattern of democracy, namely, the particular 
form of parliamentary executive which we have developed in this country. 

“I believe with all my heart that ours is the best type of democracy in the 
world— the most flexible and yet also the strongest and moat durable. 

“But it can only exist in a relatively homogeneous country where free 

discussion can convert the minority of today into the majority of tomorrow and 

where a strong tradition of national unity and parliamentary give-and-take 
transcend the exigencies of party passion and the dictatorship of 
party organisation. Imposed as the Central Government of a continent so deeply 
divided as India the system would only mean the tyranny of an immovably 

permanent majority or else the alternative of disruption. Would anyone dream of 
making our system the basis of a Federal Government for Europe ? Let me 
quote Swizcrland with its three separate races. Swizerland lives in happy unity 
under one of the most democratic federal constitutions in the world but one 
under which no one race or party can secure the control of the executive. 

“I wonder whether Switzerland could have hoped under our system to have 
ecaped the contagion of nationalist conflict outside our borders. Twenty-five years 

ago this House pledged itself to the progressive attainment of responsible Govern- 
ment for India. We intended it then and we intend it even more directly and 
more immediately today that India should live under a Government responsible 
not to Parliament here but her own people under her own constitution. But what 
we have too lightly assumed and what we have led India to assume was that this 
Government would necessarily be our own particular type. The nearer we have 
come to the fulfilment of our pledge the more acute has become the internal dead- 
lock in India. The experience of responsible Government in the Provinces as controlled 
by a totalitarian Hindu oligarchy has enormously accentuated it. Our recent 
declarations have only widened the breach, and yet I firmly believe that there may 
be more than one road. 

Rut of Accustomed Lines 

“Like wasps buzzing angrily up and down a window pane when the adjoining 
window may be wide open we are all held up frustrated and irritated by the un- 
realised but insuperable barrier of our constitutional prepossession s. If only our 
mind and, above all, the mind of India could emerge from the rut of our accus- 
tomed lines and look for fresh constructive solutions wherever they may be 
borrowed from and adapted to India's conditions, I am optimistic enough to believe 
that the necessary way round the present deadlock may be found and perhaps 
found more rapidly than now seems possible. It is for the Indians themselves 
to find the way. They alone can find a solution for, it is only when they have 
found it for themselves that they will be minded to make it succeed. There is 
only one thing more I want to add. The House has been very good to me during 
the past three years. It has, I think, given me credit for attempting to make such 
progress as difficult circumstances have allowed, 

“It has, I hope, given me credit for endeavouring to maintain a positive and 
constructive outlook in the face of a baffling and bewildering problem. So I trust 
it will bear with me in what I am now going to say. We have no reason to be 
ashamed of our past record in India. Never, if I may venture to echo certain 
great words used by the Prime Minister in a different context — never have so few* 
dPne so much for the hapiuneBs of so many, done so much to dispel fear and 
alleviate want, as was done for the toiling millions of India by a handful of 
British administrators in the last century. The work was done, it is true, within 
the limitations of the outlook of that age as well as the local conditions in India 
of that time. But it was good and enduring work for all that. It succeeded 
because those who did it believed in their task and believed in themselves and 
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because we who sent them out believed in ourselves and had faith in our 
mission in the world. Because we believed in our mission, India believed in it too 
and responded. 

Different Age 

“To-day we live in a very different age. We are dealing with a very different 
India. Our own outlook on all these problems of Government and racial relation- 
ship has undergone and rightly undergone a profound change. Have we brought 
into the new age the same faith or the same confident vision that inspired the 
earlier generation ? Tiiere was inspiration, aiul no one can deny it, in the old 
vision of a beneficent paternal empire. How much more splendid, more inspiring 
is the vision of a Comm on -wealth of Free Nations freely associated in equal 
partnership regardless of all differences of race or creed, a partnership not merely 
for mutual defence, of mutjial trade, but a partnership, and what is more, a lead 
to the world, in all good living, in all right thinking, in all generous striving. If 
we have failed to inspire India with that vision, if our response to Indian 

nationalism has looked to Indians too much like relnctan<‘e yielding to pressure, 
if our desire to keep India within ihe Commonwealth has seemed to them a mere 
instinct of hanging on to some last inddinito shred of past authority, may it not 
be due to the fact that we have not ourselves realised suHiciently, clearly and 
vividly the vision of a united Commonwealth. 

“How can we expect Indians to sliaro the vision of a united Commonwealth 
in all the range of its opportunity, in all tlic breadth of its freedom if— I hope 

I may he allowed to ciuote the lines of Francis 'Diompson — ’it is wet, ’tis our 

estranged faces that raise many splendour< d ‘.i lungs.' As for faith, surely what we 
in this little island, what wc of this loo^rly hound yet amazingly coherent 

Commonwealth, tliis young<8t vet intiniiely hoixful ('xperiment in superiiational 
co-operation, wluit we have alrt udy shown to the world in the darkest hours of the 
present struggle— surely that should give us faith in ourselves and in the ideals 
and possibilities of that (^uunitm woaldi in facing the tasks before us. Of those 
tasks there is none that can compare in its importance to every member of our 
Commonwealth as well as to the future p(Mve of Asia and world with a solution 
on a stable and enduring basis of this great and diflicult problem of India. We 
cannot solve it by shirking our responsihiliticH to the peoples of India and to the 
Allied cause while the enemy is at India’s gutes. We can only help to solve it 
by our continuing goodwill to India, by onr active interest in India and by our 
encouragement of every effort that fndians may make to find tlieir own way out 
of their ])i'e8ent deadlock, above all it may he 1>y im purling to them some measure 
of our common faith in our common future. 

New Element In Situation 

The debate on Mr. Anien/s statement was opened by Mr, C. O, Ammon 
(Labour), who said that the Laliour Party condemned the attempt to organise civil 
disobedience at this time. After a triliute to Mr. Amery's ‘ undoubted sympathy” 
for India, Mr, Ammon criticised the recent White Paper, declaring that no good 
purpose could be served by liarping back to past mistakes. “The rejection ot the 
Cripps proposals,” Mr. Ammon said, ‘’might have resulted from the difficulties in 
which British and the Allied nations then found theraselves.” With the war 
situation brightening, further discussions may be possible. We should take the 
initiative. Mr. Churchill, broadcasting recently, suggested the formation of a 
Council of Asia. “There is a beginning. The door is slightly mar. India and 
China in a Council of Asia could take the leadership of the entire Far Fast.” 

Members murmured approval when Mr. Ammon said : “We want to say 
nothing in this debate to stir up ill-will in India, but rather to send out a message 
telling India that whatever mistakes have been made in the past this Parliament 
and the majority of the people have no desire other than that India should be free 
at the earliest possible moment to play her part in establishing a new and better 
order of society in the world.” ... ’ j 

Mr Graham White (Liberal) said that the White Paper contained no 
proposals for bringing a solution of the Indian problem nearer, but, even apart 
from the AVhite Paper, there was no doubt that the Congress leaders or some of 
them were committed to widescale violence and acts of revolution. If other leaders 
thought that talks with Mr. Gandhi would be useful it would be a heavy responsi- 
bility to refuse them. The solution of the Indian problem might need new men, 
new ideas and a new approach- 42 

The suggested Council of Asia provided a new element 10 the sttutuon. A free 

47 
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India must play a leading part in such a council in co-operation with China and 
Bussia. It was time Indian politicians looked ahead to fit their country to play 
this great part. 

They could do more in India than we could do outside. Saying he was glad 
that Mr. Amery had struck an optimistic note, he asked if it would not be possible 
even now to set afoot some method by which the future constitution might be 
studied. 

Mr. Gammans (Con.) urged the Government to explain the British policy 
more clearly in the United States. The American v>ublic failed to realise what 
the Indian Army had done or the importance of the Muslim point of view. They 
did not realise that there were more Muslims in India than there were Germans 
in the entire world. 

Mr. A. Sloan (Lab.) declared : “It now rests with us, not with the Indians 
to make a new approach. Their leaders are in jail. They are not free men to 
discuss this matter. It rests with us to reopen the negotiations so peremptorily 
closed wlien Hir Stafford Cripps so hurriedly left India.” 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne (Con.) said : “We have to face the fact 
that it will not be possible for the Indian people when the war ends to set up by 
agreement any constitution making body. We are too fond of understanding 
what we have done in India. We have given her peace and order after chaos, 
freed her from the worst effects of disease and famine and financially given her 
the most generous treatment. Although in deadly peril from Japan, she has actually 
gained from the war. 

“8he has become one of our greatest arsenals largely at other people’s expense 
and there have been wartime developments which will be of vast post-war value 
to her. 

We cannot leave India to her fate. After tliis war the world’s entire 
economic system will have to be reconsidered between the Allies. Could we not at 
the same time invite the Allies to help solve tins Indian problem ?” 

Mr. Harvey (Ind,) agreed with the criticiHius of the Wliite Paper. It should 
have contained, he said, simply actual slatements rather than argument tending 
to place the entire responsibility upon Mr. Gandhi, lie suggested that the 
Commons should appeal, on the one hand, to the (Jovernmeut of India to reopen 
negotiations, and on the other hand, to Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues to meet that 
act in a spirit of understanding. 

Sir G. Schuster’s Plea 

Sir George Schuster (Lib) agreed that the form of the White Paper 
was somewhat unfortunate, Hir George said (hat Mr. Gandhi carried the entire 
responsibility for a revolt intended to paralyse the (lovernment and to make it 
accept the Congress demands in a grave hour of peril for India. As a political 
leader, Mr. Gandhi was a complete disaster to his party, to his country and the 
world. It was impossible to deal with him after the statements he had made. 
*T feel bound,” stated Bir George, “to make clear that there is at present no possi- 
bility of negotiating with the Congress— no possibility of reaching a settlement 
during the war by any political concessions, and little possibility of doing anything 
with the Congress as long as Mr. Gandhi decides their policy. The Got/erument 
will have my support in continuing the attitude they have adopted. 

‘The Congress must take part in any final settlement, but must be resonable. 
Anyone encouraging them along other lines or seeking to appease them,” observed 
Sir George, “is undoubtedly aiding a procedure leading to violence and bloodshed. 
That is the first reality in the present situation. The second reality is that the 
Congress attempt at a revolt has failed. That points to the existence of elements 
in the situation far removed from anything the Congress represents. The third 
reality is that the Muslim must be enabled to order their own affairs. The fourth 
reality concerns the British position. I hope it will be our unalterable position, 
clearly understood in India, that after a long series of concessions and attempts at 
compromise we have come down to bedrock principles. Britain can only leave India 
if there is a solution agreed to between the main elements.” 

Sir George Schuster continued that the independent and strategic security 
of India concerned the United Nations as well as Britain and India, and might well 
be discussed with our Allies. ‘‘But while it is important that after these disturbances 
India should settle down to a period of tranquillity we cannot be content to do 
nothing. After the failure of tue Congress campaign and the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast and now that Indians see the tide of war strength rising—now is the time for 
us to atWmpt a OQw initiative in India.” He suggested that Mr. Churchill should 
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himself broadcast to India, not promising conceBsions or compromise^ but stating 
just and generous principles. *'I believe it is possible gradually to encourage men 
of responsibility to put forward their best efforts in finding a solution, but as long 
as they think there is any chance that in a weak moment we may make concessious 
to the extreme demands of the Congress we shall not get tliem to come forward. 
The honest course now is to make clear that we will never do that. Although that 
may sound violent language, in the long run it will be a procedure most likely 
to keep the peace ” 

Mr. Ridley (Lab.) said that there must be reciprocity between India and 
Britain and he was pessimielic about reciprocity from the Congress; but certain 

leaders of Indian opinion were endeavouring to find a basis for agreement. He 

suggested that Government should state that the Cripps' offer still stood and he 
thought that conversattons would be more helpful if conducted iu Loi\don with 
Mr. Amery or Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. H. J. S. Wedderburn (Con.) wlio was a member of the parliamen- 
tary delegation which visited India on its way to and from Chinn, paid a si>ecial 
tribute to the Indian police and hoped that their courage had been pro})eriy 
recognised. It seemed fairly obvious, ho said, that the majority of the Congress 
Committee believed ihat the United Nations would not emerge victorious. VVbile 

the political parties here bad become united in their desire to give India freedom, 

exactly the opj^osite process had been going on in India. Tliero the political parties 
were less and less dispossed to concede anything. If the Ihitish quit India an 
indefinite civil war would follow until some other t^tate intervened. Wise states- 
manship in India would always uiubusiand timt for the good of democracy and the 
peace of the worM the British C^)mmonwealtli must not be dissolved. 

The debate then concluded aud Mr. .^1 replied. 

Mr. Attlee’s Reply 

Mr. Attlee said : ‘T have heard and taken part in a great many debates in 
this House on tlie Indian ]>roblein aud stune of d(‘t)atna w'ere maiked by a 

good deal of heat. But as years pasnt d I tliiuk we can note' griater knowledge on 
the part of all momhers regardiijg the prolilem and its (litriculti<‘H ; secondly, groat 
appreidation of tlie netnl for satisfying the aspirations of all peoples of India for 
self-government ; tliirdly, a moK' practical approueh ; a»id fourthly, a far greater 
unity of outlook on tlic part of the mernixTs of tlm House. 1 would today have 
liked leaders of Indian opinion of all c(oumunilicH to lx* present to hear this 
debate. I am quite sure that they wouhl liavc been struck by tlio spirit of the 
speeches made. 

‘•1 have seldom hoard a deluitc on India in which the debate has been conduc- 
ted on a higher level tlian this. I think it is one of the highest level debates I 
have heard, 'I'be debate has purticulaily tended to be forward h)oking rather than 
backward looking. It arises ])fimarily on the publication of tlie While Taper. A 
greater number of speeches have dealt with many feai tires of the Indian problem. 
I think everybody realises that the Govrmincnt of India faced with this conspiracy 
bad to act, and I think tliat the evidence in the White Pai^er has reinforced the 
views that members have formed. A member who referred to the arrests, greatly 
exagge ated the number of arrests. These arrests must be taken in their duo pro- 
portion in relation to the enormous poi)ulation of India. He seemed to ask why it 
was necessary that there should be arrests. 'J'he fact that some people are put in 
prison is not proof that we are carrying on a totalitarian state or anything of the 
fend. My friend if he was carrying on Government would, I am sure, have put 

people in prison. . t i , 

“The suggestion that those who saw the storm are apt to reap the whirlwind 
is a matter that Mr. Oandhi might think about. A terrible thing to me was not 
merely acts of violence but the incredible levity with which a man of Mr. OandhVa 
experience contemplated the falling into anarchy of that great sub-continent of 
India. Anybody who thinks for a moment thinks of that population of nearly 400 
millions increasing in every decade in highly artificial circumstances^ because until 
British rule came India was always apt to be subjected to famines in all districts. 
It is only a very elaborate organisation, both of transport and irrigation, that allows 
these millions to live. Anarchy would simply condemn numbers of them to death. 

Revolver And Bomb 

“To hear a pacifist inviting anarchy is a terrible thing. Remember we have 
had examples over and over again that those who seek power through the bomb 
and the revolver are apt to find it very difficult to get rid of the bomb and the 
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revolver afterfrarde. Mr. Harvey in his interesting speech animadverted on the form 
of the White Paper, I do not think he was quite correct in his assertion, 'Jhe 
particular part to which he objected was really a small collection of Mr. Gandhi's 
statements which were set against the Congress plan but in the body of the plan 
the same quotation is set out in its proper context. So Mr, Harvey can acquit 
the Government of India of any attempt to deceive. 

‘T think there is no disagreement in this House in the general desire of all of 
UB that India should as soon as practicable attain self-government. We want the 
Gkivernment of India by Indians but that does not just mean that the Government 
of India will be in the hands of some one person or some few people of a parti- 
cular race. “What we are pledged to is to give India democratic Government. Mere 
majority rule alone does not give you democracy. In a country which is not 
homogeneous, democracy can only work if there is due regard to the rights of 
minonties and one must remember— it is no good blinking the fact— that India is 
an enormous country full of great varieties of people who hold their views with 
tenacity and vigour. Hindus, Muslims, Hiklis, Parsis, high castes, low castes, 
outcasts— all those people have their feelings. 'Jhey have their ways of life to which 
they cling passionately. 

“Political systems cannot easily be transferred from one country to another. 
Terms which are used in one country may cross the sea and be used to cover some- 
thing quite different. 

“We are accustomed in this country to think of our ])Olitical parties but we 
have become very well aware that the word have quite a different 

connotation in other countries. J'he Nazi I’arty and the Fascist Party liave very 
little in common with the democratic panic's which we have over here, and it is 
one of the troubles that in India there is a tendency for i^olitical parties to be much 
more like the totalitarian parties of the continent than the parties which we have 
in this country.” 

Labourite, Mr. Sorensen, interjecting said: “Is he not aware that on page 
44 Appendix Three, the All-India Congress Committee made it clear that the 
Government they visualised is not an excluBive Congress Government but an all- 
party Government ?” 

Curious Position Of Mr. Gandhi 

Mr. Attlee replied : “I am quite aware of that. I have read all the documents, 
I think that if Mr. Sorensen has read Professor Coui)land’s very fair survey he will 
find that my view is tenable, that there is a degree of totalitarianism in the Congress 
Party which would be foreign to Ihiseountry. Besides that, Bu|)erimp 08 f d on that system 
is the curious position of Mr. Gandhi, You can take what view you please of Mr. Gandhi 
but he does, on occasion, act hb tlie dictator of the Congrtss Party. J’ersonally as 
a democrat 1 object to the dictatorship of the it piited saint quite as much as the 
dictatorship of the notorious sinner. 'J'ake the kind oi actioii which Mr. Gandhi 
has taken, U6 really acts quite against democratic conceptions which I believe are 
deeply and most sincerely held by the leaders of all Indian political t^arties. That 
is why you ^et a curiously different atmosphere in that country in which the 
religious position of Mr. Gandhi is intermingled with the jioliticRl conceptions of 
democracy. I think, generally speaking, as in so many debates and diBcussionB in 
India, everybody realised the ditlicullics and no one was very clear on a solution. 1 
know I found that when I had to go round India, I heard at great length every 
possible difficulty and no one could tell me a way out. 

“All they could say was one thing is certain, you cannot go back. Another 
would say one thing is certain, we cannot go on as we are. Another would say one 
thing is certain, we do not know where to go. 

“The Secretary of State was, I am glad to say, helpful. Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne was rather despairing. I do not believe, and 1 think it is quite wrong 'to 
encourage ludians to believe, that this country can decide the Indian constitutional 
difficulty. I do not think that even suggestion that was made that we might call 
in our Allies could decide it, because the essential thing about democracy is this: 
not just its form but its spirit. Yon must have willingness to work any 
democrate system. 

“I think Sir George Schuster was right in saying we must stand firm where 
we are and also that we made a magnificent gesture when we sent Sir Stafford 
Crippa to India.” 

Conservative, Sir John Wardlaw Milne, interposing said : “I bad no intention 
of suggesting that whether by ourselves or with the Allies after the war we should 
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conaidsr a new constitution, without the help of Indians, At all Bound Table 
Conferences for years past, Indians were present.’’ 

Mr. Attlee resuming said : “1 do not think one ought to encourage Indians to 
think that this is a decision that can be made by some one else. Our offer was 
made in the dark days. 

“It may be suggested that it was made because those days were dark but we 
have realhrraed it when our posiiion is vastly improved and it still holds the field. 
It is the only. practical proposal whereby all sections of Indian opinion will be able 
to sit together and form their own constitution. 

“It has been said that the Prime Minister deliberately excluded India from 
the Atlantic Charter. On the contrary what he pointed out was that the Atlantic 
Charter did not qualify various stateraenis which had been made from time to time 
about the development of coustitutioual government in India. Our declaration of policy 
towards India anticipated the Atlantic Charter and they are far more precise than 
the necessarily rather general phrases there. d'he suggestion whether it is not 
possible to work out some constitution for India other than that formed on the 
model of our constitution in Britain is well worth exploring. An attempt to fit 
the suit of clothes made for this little island to that enormous sub-continent is an 
impossibility. One could devise many forms of constitution, borrowing perhaps from 
the continent or the United States which would be nearer to the old Indian tradition 
of government and much more suitable, but the trouble is Indian politicians will not 
accept that. I have discussed it over and over again with them. 1 have said that the 
Westminster model is not really suitable. But Iiidiaus do believe that it is the right 
form of democracy. It is perhaps a tribute to ourselves here that they do look on this 
House as the supreme example of democracy in action. But if one tried to devise 
something of that kind the only answer would be ‘we do not like it*. It is no 
good giving something that would not be worked. 'I'he fact is that words and 
gestures do not really answer the ineluctable sense of the situation. With regard 
to the suggested broadcast by the Prime Minister, 1 should be the last to 
undervalue the power of the Prime Minister’s words but they cannot alter facts 
of the Indian situation. No forms of democracy arc of any use without spirit. If 
the peoples of varied race, language and religion are to live together as one 
community there must, above all things, bo tolerance ; there must not be a spirit 
ot domination whether by one section that claims intellectual, or by another which 
claims physical 8U[>eriority. The misfortune of the last 20 years has been that 
Indian political parties have taken the wrong road — the road towards an exclusive 
and totalitarian outlook. I would like to see them return to the older, and in a 
broader sense, more libnal tradition of the earlier Congress movement. I believe 
that men like Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Rajagopalachar}, 1 'audit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and 
others, who are real democrats, could bring about such a return. We are still 
prepared and ready, when any favourable opportunity offers, to work to the best 
of our ability to help our Indian friends find a solution of these problems." 

House of Lords — London — 6th. April 1943 
Earl of Munster’s Speech 

The Earl of Munster, in a maiden speech as Under-Secretary of State for 
India, opened the debate on the Indian situation in the House of Lords on April 6. 

The debate arose on a series of Government motions to approve the 12 
months’ extension of the proclamations under the Government of India Act iu 
reference to six Indian ITovinces. Similar motions had been approved by the House 
of Commons the previous week. 

Lord Munster announced that the Viceroy hoped very soon to be able to give 
the names of Indians succeeding to the "vacancies caused by the three recent resig- 
nations from the Governor-Geneiars Executive Couucil. 

Lord Munster said : “Let me leave the political issues for a moment and 
turn to another side of the Indian picture — the Indian warrior races. Perhaps I 
majr give the House a brief account of the present state of the armed forces in 
India. The size of the Indian Army continues to expand steadily and recruitmentt 
which is entirely on a voluntary basis, shows no sign of any slackening or abating. 

“It is a remarkable fact that during the peiiod of internal disorders last year 
the figures of recruiting reached their highest peak of 70,000 a month and the average 
voluntary enlistment during the last three months still is 60,000. 

“During the disturbances the Indian Army was employed in assisting the 
civil power iu the maintenance of law and order. Here was, indeed, a difficult and 
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uncongenial burden, but the task was carried out with the complete loyalty and 
devotion to duty for which Indian eoldiers have been so long renowned, 

•‘Governors of the provinces have all borne testimony and paid a tribute 
to the ^ood conduct and friendliness of all troops in their handling of the civil 
population. 

World’s Largest Volunteer Army 

“Today the Indian Army stands at over 1,500,000 strong. Besides having the 
largest volunteer army in the world, it also has the largest force of any one of our 
Dominions serving overseas in all the theatres of war. This army also includes 
considerable forces of the Princes, who have placed the whole of their services at 
the disposal of the King -Emperor. 

“The Fourth Indian Division, which has fought from Abyssinia to the Mareth 
Line, and the Fifth Indian Division have both won undying fame and glory. 

“There is yet another army about which little is heard hut which is carrying 
out its vital but monotonous duties of watch and ward on the Morth-West Frontier 
of India. It is seldom in the limelight or participating in operations or giving 
battle to the Japanese or any other of our enemies. But nevertheless, when 1 
recall the constant sources of anxiety of these frontier areas to India in the last 
war, you will see how vital are their duties in maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
the country. 

“We should not forget the Nepalese battalions, whose service were so readily 
offered at the beginning of the war by our firm friend, the Maharaja of Nepal. 

‘•Concurrently with the building up of the army, vast engineering projects 
have been undertaken by the civil population in conjunction with the service. 
Quite apart from the military highways have been built, railways have been 
improved and modernised and enlarged and important new factories have been 
constructed and a vast number of aerodromes have been made to meet the 
requirements of the expanded air force. 

“The runways of these aerodromes would make a broad concrete road 
stretching across the breadth of India from Bombay to Calculta, a distance of 
1,100 miles, 

Indian Air Force 

•‘The Indian Air Force is the youngest of the fighting services, Tbs first 
flight came into being in 1933 and the first squadron was not completed until 1939. 
The tenth birthday of the force coincided with the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
founding of the Royal Air Force. To-day this force has been greatly expanded 
and, in addition to its many regular squadrons, it also includes an Indian Air 
Force Voluntary Reserve, in whi(;h both EuropeanB and Indians serve as pilots. 
This force has taken its full share in the war. Units have operated in Burma, 
besides patrolling coastal waters, and they have also provided air co-operation and 
support to the army of the North-West Frontier, 

Royal Indian Navy 

“Lastly, 1 come to the Royal Indian Navy, whose size has increased tenfold 
since the outbreak of hostilities. 

“Ships of the Royal Indian Navy have served and steamed in all seas, includ- 
ing the Atlantic, and actions of H. M. 1. S. Jumna of Java and H. M. 1. S. 
Bengal against Japanese aimed raiders in the Indian Ocean are both outstanding 
examples of the accomplishments and heroism of Indian sailors. 

Fioancial Aspect 

“All this effort has placed upon India administratively and physically a strain 
greater than has ever previously been attempted and probably as great as the 
resources of that country are capable of carrying. 1 will give some indication of 
the financial problem involved and I am informed that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension and misconception abroad. 

“Though India has to finance the whole of this effort in the first instance, not 
all is chargeable to Indian revenues and a considerable part is ultimately recoverable 
from the Imperial Exchequer. 

“We have followed the principle always hitherto adopted, that India is finan- 
cially responsible for her own defence. The revenues of India are not applied to the 
maintenance of Imperial interests beyond the borders of India. India, for insiance, 
pays for all her forces, British and Indian, so long as they are in India. Bhe pays 
tor the numerous aerodromes which have to be constructed there, and ail military 
works necessary on so large a scale, because an attack threatens from the east and 
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not from the west, where hitherto military preparations have principally been made. 
She also pays a share proportionate to her interests in the various factories for the 
output of war materials which are corainji; into production. 

“On the Oliver hand, she does not pay for Indian forces operatinR outside India 
nor for the material supplied to the Imperial forces in external theatres of war, nor 
for those we have to obtain in India for our own use in this country to meet our 
own wartime necessity. 

“The effect of all this is that from the bej^inninj]; of the war up to the present 
time, India has recovered a sum of iJlOO millions from the British Exchequer, and 
has spent some 3')0 millions on her own defence. In the financial year just 
concluded the Indian taxfvayers’ share of the defence expenditure was not less than 
180 millions, compared with some 34 millions before the war. That is, by Indian 
standards generally, a very heavy burden. 

‘ Recoveries made in re8])ect of expenditure by the Government of India charge- 
able to us. together with the payment tor supplies of all kinds through the channel 
of private trade, have led to the accumulation in this country in India’s favour of 
large sterling balances which have been partly used for the repatriation of her pre- 
war sterling debt. 

“By making rupees freely available to finance what we need from India and 
by receiving repayment in sterling, the Government of India have insured that 
exchange difficulties do not interfere with production in India in the largest 
quantities of both services and sujvplics tlvnt we need for the prosecution of the war 
over and above all the liabilities of Indian defence for which India herself is 
responsible. 

Political Situation 

“During the j^eriod under review there cun be no disiuite that the political 
situation has not progressed along the paths which we could have wished or anti- 
cipated and therefore, tie final eliapter in the tale of India’s advance to complete 
self-government has still to be written. 

•‘All political oi inions in this country are, I tbirvk, agreed that the issue at 
stake today is not whether India should he granted complete control of her own 
destiny but only how and when it should he attained. 

•‘Many noble Lords in this House have at some time or another been associa- 
ted with the develofvment of Indian constitutional progress, and during the past 12 
years, or, I think I am right in saying, since the autumn of 1930, wlien the first 
Indian Round Table Conference met, we have gone forward with speed and deter- 
mination to find in concert with the leaders of Indian thought, a basis for the 
solution of this bewildering problem. VVe have not, it is true, been able on all 
occasions to carry the political leaders with us. Indeed, the nearer we have approa- 
ched or believed we were approaching a final solution — as in the passage of the Act 
of 1935— the sharper appears the division and the deeper appear the divergencies 

within the ranks of the Indian political parlies. 

•‘There is no unwillingness on the part of His Majesty’s Government to 

transfer full resimnsibility in India once tliese internal disagreements have been 

removed and resolved. No man desires a return of the status quo aute-bellum^ but 
no man desires either to entrust India, in Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘to God, or in 
modern parlance to anarchy,’ We have exerted all our influence and all our ])Ower 
to obtain a settlement of the constitutional question. A progressive series of 
proposals culminating in the Ciipps Mission have been made but to our regret — 
and I believe the regret of moderate Indian opinion— they have all been reject^. 

Early Congress Attitude 

“There ere, no doubt, many noble Lords who will recall that the late Mr. 
Ookhale^ a wise, strong and liberal-minded man and one of the founders of the 
National Oongress, advocated reform of government by steady and progressive 

constitutional methods and so ho[>ed to obtain and achieve results by polilicial evolu- 
tion. The intimate knowledge that he possessed was derived from a close and 
personal study of the art of government as understood and practised in this country. 
He demonstrated very clearly his own wish for the National Congress to be 
organised on democratic principles and under his lead the party represented a real 
national movement, including among its members all classes and sections of India’s 
national life. 

“But under Mr. Gandhi’s lead the Congress Party no longer represents the 
whole of India’s national aspirations. 
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Maslim Attitude 

“The MuslimB, who 20 years ago seemed disposed to co-operate with the 
Congress, became alarmed at the prospect of being permanently in a minority in 
a Central Government based on a system of parliamentary majorities. They broke 
away and set up their own lead. That lead ultimately developed a policy which 
to preserve the political solidarity of ther own followers, sacrificed that unity 
which our association had conferred on India. 

“On the other hand, the Congress Party has moved far away from Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Gokhale’s principles and has become today a body which is imbued with 
totalitarian tendencies. 

“All our efforts to find a basis for settlement designed on the British model 
have failed, to expect a sudden change of heart. Over a number of years we have 
made ourselves responsible for educating Indians in the form of democratic 
Government under which we live and thrive. Every Act of Parliament that has 
been passed has been designed to promote and foster this form of rule in India. 
We have always consistently assumed that our own constitution is quite adaptable 
to this sub-continent and we have always been fully prepared to assist in the 
export of our system for remaking the constitution. 

Appeal To Parly Leaders 

‘T venture to think that, if before the passing of the Act of 1935 any of His 
Majesty's Governments had suggested a constitutional government based on the 
system under which we live was impracticable for India there would have been an 
outcry that we were challenging the ideology of tlie Indians to shape their own 
government on the model that we had taught them and that had been practised 
so successfully in its home of origin. It would have been said that we were'.insult- 
ing their political leaders and damaging their prestige throughout the whole world. 
So any repudiation on our part would have been met with statements to prove our 
underlying insincerity towards India. 

“In a changing world, amendment is always necessary, but whilst the broad 
principles of the offer which was taken to India by Sir Staford Cripps are still 
open, I wonder whether tlie deadlok would be removed and progress made towards 
a settlement if Indian leaders of all parties would come with calm and quiet 
deliberation to discuss the chances of finding a constitution of their own manu- 
facture— a constitution not necessarily bnilt upon the institutions which we have 
found best fitted to our own widely different conditions but one which, neverthe- 
less, would accord India a position as a full self-governing State within the British 
Empire and which has been made wether-proof and habitable for all. 

‘‘Surely it is not too late now to ask the great |)olitical parties in India to 
solve this problem in their way. No exertions on their part can be too great. 
Wisdom and sympathy are predominantly required, but, above all, a spirit of 
compromise and understanding must be the sum and substance of any settlement. 

We should, of course, be prepared to render any assistance and any help to such 

a body. I am not without hope that when India is confronted, as indeed she must 
be, with her own position in the post-war world, with all the opprtunities that will 
be opened to her and with all the danger that will persist, the prospect of 
agreement amongst the Indian political parties may be more hopeful than it is 
at present. 

“Finally, let me add, it is now for the Indians to adapt their beliefs to their 

own unique problems and needs. Let them turn to their task gifted with vision 

and foresight, so that they may eventually find and escape from their present 
perplexities. But until the day arrives when we can announce to the worm that 
agreement ^amongst the Indians themselves has been reached, the British people 
cannot surrender to the forces of anarchy and they must continue to be responsible 
for the welfare and peace of this vast laud and its millions of inhabitants.” . 

Lord Faringdon (Labour) said that there was a basis for agreement with the 
Congress leaders, many of whose aims were the same as the British Government’s. 
“The White Paper gives no evidence of its source or on what the Government based 
their belief in its authenticity. Denial of its authenticity is not perhaps conclusive 
but it is at least evidence that the Congress do not wish the policy outlined in it to 
be attributed to them.*' 

Lord Faringdon denied that Mr. Gandhi was dictator or that the Congress was 
a totalitarian body. He criticised the Viceroy’s refusal to allow Mr. Kajagopala- 
ohari and other Indian leaders to see Mr. Gandhi. He suggested that the British 
Government should invite leaders of all parties to meet in London “to see whether 
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Bomethin^ cannot be hammered out.*’ The co-operation of the Allied GoTernmentd 
should be obtained, if possible. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) said the Congress Party had to a great extent thrown 
over the democratic philosophy which it had purported to defend and promote. It 
showed si^ns of turning towards totalitarianism. 

“When democratic assemblies were elected under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India A«t, with the Governments responsible to them, we, the Liberal 
Party, regarded the fact with the greatest satisfaction. We looked upon it as a 
triumph for constitutional democracy, by far the greatest that had come about in 
any Oriental country. When I visited India I formed a very clear opinion that the 
provincial constitutions were working with remarkable success.” 

Lord Samuel referred to the second part of the report of Prof. Coupland who 
had been sent to make a survey of the constitutional situation. It gave a careful 
review of the succesB and non-success of the provincial assemblies and Governments 
and on the whole reached the conclusion that their achievements were admirable. 
During the passage of the Government of India Act doubts had been expressed 
about their ability to maintain law and order, but they had maintained them 
firmly. In social legislation they had a remarkable record and they were able 
to carry out far more drastic measures in that sphere than would have been 
possible for any alien Government. 

“We, the Liberals, felt that our faith in constitutional democracy had been 
justified. But to our deep regret in recent years there has come a divergence. The 
Congress Party by far the best organised and most a(‘tive and effective of Indian 

E arties, has, to a great exti iit, thrown over the democratic phHosophy. which it 
ad ]>urported to defend and promote. It shows signs of turning towards 
totalitarianism. I do not regard Mr. Gandhi as a dic'lator, but the Congress Party 
are a single party, claiming to speak for the whole nation and they have insisted 
that elected Ministries in the provitices shall be snbjei't to the instructions of the 
Congress Working (bmmittee, and tliose within the Congress whom they term 
the High Command. 

“fiext to Mr. Gandhi the most (Ustinguished figure is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, whose ability and stlf-Paeiifice and devotion to the cause in which he 
believes, and whose intellcctiiul powers have made him a striking figure in the 
politics of India,” 

Responsible To Congress 

Lord Samuel then quoted a long statement by Pandit Nehru, in which, he 
stated, was included the ])asHage “Ministers aiKl Ct)ngrcflH parties in legislatures are 
responsible to the CongreHs and only through it to the electorate.” When the war 
came in fcjoptember. J9ii9, and the CongreHS Party took a hostile attitude towards 
the Government of India the Working Committee sent instructions to Congress 
ministries in provinces wliere they held majorities to resign, and they did resign. 

“i hey resigned not because they had lost the sjipport of their assemblies ; 
they resigned because while de jure they were responsible to their electorates, 
de facto they were lespojisible to the Working Committee of the Congress and the 
High Command. 

“That is not democracy, that is totalitarianism,” said Lord Samuel with 
emphasis. “It is essentially the same political creed as animates Nazism, Fascism 
ana Communism. 

“India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any country 
can have — it is a division according to religious communities. The Congress can 
claim at best barely more than half the population of India, yet in that totalitarian 
spirit they claim to speak for the whole and when Mr. Gandhi called upon the 
British to quit India he said it would be for the Congress to take delivery.” 

Muslim Demands 

Having described Muslim demands, Lord Samuel said they were a very 
formidable development in the Indian situation and added, “Those of us who 
believe in the principles of democracy cannot adhere in all cases to the simple 
principle of majority rule. It cannot apply to a country where there are funda- 
mental divisions, whether of race or religion. 

“This war is a major crisis in the history of the world. For us, minor Issues 
ought to take second place. Parties in this country recognise that and have put 
aside, for the time being, their controversies to unite in defence of world liberty. 
Tlie country has almost with unanimity come forward in defence of these liberties. 
But if this country or Canada, Australia, New 2)ealand or South Afrlcai or the 
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U. 8 A. had abatained from action, aa the Oongreas in India has abstained, 
or indeed Eire has abstained, then perhaps freedom everywhere would have 
gone under. 

‘ We are fighting not only for our own liberties, but the liberties of India 
and every other country, and those who now stand aloof are doing less than their 
duty to mankind. 

*‘It is a pity that leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to 
be won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind. They have not merely 
abstained from action, but the Congress has deliberately proclaimed the formula 
that it is wrong to help the British war effort by men or money and 
the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resistance. 

Congress Complicity 

"In the name of non-violence they have led a movement, which was charac- 
terised in many places by the utmost violence, and the White Paper gives clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disorders. Mr. 
Gandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political controversy, 
levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, by his 
fast. The only creditable tiling to Mr. Gandhi about that fast was ending it.” 

“Referring to the Cripps mission to India Lord Samuel said that in Sir 
Stafford Crippa “they chose the best spokesman that could be chosen, and he 
discharged his task admirably.” He considered that the negotiations broke down 
on point on which they would not have broken down had there been any real 
desire on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement. 

"We, as Liberals, would not consent in the supposed name of liberty that 
Britain should march with confusion, riots, civil war and economic collapse. If 
that put an end to 200 years of beneficent, constructive, pacific British administra- 
tion in India that would hold us u]) to the scorn of our contemporaries and 
the just censure of posterity. The bands of the fri' nds of Indian nationalism in 
this country are tied by the doings of the Indian Congress itself, and they feel 
it is not the British Government which should be subject to #ur criticism. 

"We may regret the tone of the pronouncement s and publications that have 
come from Downing Street and New Delhi which have not always been very 
happily l>hra8ed. It is not only important what you say, but how you say it. This 
White Paper may be good iournalism, but it is not so good as a State 

document.” 

Referring to what he said in a former debate, Lord Samuel continued 
that there must be a change in the position of the Viceroy, which would put 
the Viceroy in the same position as the Governors General in the Dominions. 
It would enable him to appoint some Indian statesmen as Prime Minister 

and enable him to constitute an Indian Government. But these points 

could not be a solution so long as the Congress took up the attitude 

it did and so long as by repercussion the Muslim League 

took up its position. There must be a change in the atmosphere. 

"The only new suggestion we can make is that, since active politicians in 
India have brought matters to a complete deadlock that seems likely to endure, 
would it be possible to relegate the matter, until some change of atmosphere takes 
place, to the realm of political scientists ? Let some studious explorations be made 
into the possibilities of the various forms of constitution applicable to the various 
conditions of India. The principle of majority rule having come to a dead end, 
what possible principles might be applied. 

"Nothing could be better for Indians themselves than that perhaps some 
political science departments of great Indian universities should take the initiative 
with the co-operation, if they desire it, of the U. B. A. and this country. 

‘In the meantime, this House has no alternative but to support His Majesty’s 
Government here and the Government of India in measures now before us today 
and other measures necessitated by the intransigeance of the Congress Party.” 

Id conclusion, Lord Samuel said that the House rejoiced in the stauuchness 
of the troops, the police, the Civil Service and others in India, and rejoiced in the 
enlistment of a million and a half soldiers into the Indian Army and the vast 
material resources made available from India. 

"We look forward to the day when a Council of Asia, with a free India and 
wiser leadership than is vouchsafe today, may be able to take a full and helpful 
part in world affairs.” 

Lord Bridwood spoke of his feelings of real pride and honour in the fact 
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that for over 100 years Britain safeguarded Indian interests with justice, true sym- 
pathy, care and honesty. 

Lord Hailey 

Lord Hailey said : “The Congress Party was obviously prepared for any form 
of violence and disorder, and that at the most critical perioo for it felt that as a 
result of such disorder it could establish its own predominance in India. The 
Congress cannot any longer assume, as it once assumed the position of sole repre- 
sentative of Indian opinion. We shall have to ask ourselves now whether, as a 
matter of fact, anything is to be gained by further negotiations with the Congress. 
It must be a matter that the Government has to face. 

Lord Hailey urged Mr. Churchill to disabuse people^s minds of false impres- 
sions which had been created by what he said before on India. He also suggested 
that Indianisaiion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be completed now and 
that a fact-finding committee of experts from a number of other countries should 
be set up to consider constitutional alteinatives to the parliamentary form of 
Government for India. ^ 

Lord Snell 

Replying for the Government, Lord Snell, Deputy Leader of the House, said : 
“The Indian people themselves know how ditlicult and how immense the problem 
is and they also know that the difiiculties reside in India and nowhere else.” 

He advised Indian lenders continually to consider the problem without refe- 
rence to past experiences. They should without prejudice or passion, recrimination 
or ungenerous and weakening suspicion, agree to examine the question afresh. 

“The gulf which separates Indian leaders from each other and which separates 
the Congress from the Viceroy is not unbridgeable, I ask the Indian people 
whether it may not be possible that a third i>ariy, ardently desiring the good of 
all, such as ourselves, could not helpfully contribute its own experiences. What is 
required is that diflerences should be subordinated and we should build on the 
basis of agreement “ 

The debate then ended. Six motions were agreed to and the House rose. 



The S. African Anti-Indian Legislation 

Government of India communique 

The legifllation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called Interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages, said 
a Press Communique issued by the Department of Indians Ov^seas, Government 
of India, on April 1943. The Communique added : 

“The Government of India cannot hut regard this news with profound regret and 
concern. Since the Union Government first published their intention to legislate 
on these lines the Government of India, through their High Commissioner, have 
made three urgent representations to the Union Government. In principle, they 
have consistently maintained the view, frequently expressed before, that legislation 
restricting the rights of Indians in South Afisca does not offer an acceptable solution 
of the Indian problem in that country and is at the same time a serious cause 
of oflTence to Indian sentiment everywhere. In practice they have urged that the 
present difficulties can bo met without restrictive legislation by administrative 
arrangements designed to give full publicity to any transactions which might be 
regarded as undesirable and to bring the pressure of public opinioit to bear upon 
seller and purchaser alike, 

“The Government of India are bound to express their keen disappointment that 
the Union Government have not been able to adopt their suggestions. While fully 
appreciating the Union Government’s declared intention to undertake immediately 
an enquiry into housing sites and civic amenities for Indians in Durban, they 
cannot ignore the apprehensions aroused in Indian minds by the extension of 
statutory restrictions upon the Indian community. Opinion in India has unani- 
mously protested that the legislation is repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 
With that opinion the Government of India are in full accord. 

Asiatic (Transvaal Land & Trading) Act, 1939 

The Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, came into force on June 
16, 1939. The Act restricted three rights of the Indian Community in the 
Transvaal : 

(a) the right to occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions ; 

(b) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal ; and 

(c) the right of Indians holding trading licences in May, 1919, ’.to transfer 
their business premises in the same township, 

The main provisions of the Act were as follows : 

(1) Further protection for two years was granted to sucli illegal occupation of 
land by Asiatics in the area under the Gold Law as had been protected since May, 
1930. 

(2) The Issue of trading licences, except with the permission of the Minister, 
was prohibited, unless it was proved that the applicant and the person in control 
of the business were not Asiatics, 

(3) The hiring or occupation by Asiatics of any land or premises was pro- 
hibited, if such land or premises were not occupied by Asiatics or coloured persons 
on April 30, 1939, 

(4) The Minister was empowered to issue permits of exemption. 

Debate in S. African Assembly 

Speaking in the South African Assembly on March 26, on the Government and 
Opposition members* demand for immediate Government action to stop further 
acquisition by Indians of property in European areas in Natal, the Transvaal and 
Oape Province and to limit the number of clearing licences granted to Asiatics, 
Mr. H, O, Lawrence, the Minister of the Interior, said that the Government had 
been accused of not properly carrying out the 1939 interim legislation on Asiatic 
penetration in Transvaal. The Department of the Interior, however, had consist- 
ently refused to issue permits to Asiatics if it would result in penetration of 
predominantly European areas. He bad asked for the allegations of illegal penetra- 
tion to be investigated. 

Referring to the allegations that there had been no restriction on Asiatic 
penetration in Natal and that he did not allow the Durban City Council and the 
Natal provincial administration to do anything, Mr* Lawrence said he had no 
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control oTer either and he never prevented them from doing anything. He had 
however tried to see whether the problem could not be dealt with on volantary 
lines in a statesmanlike way and in the light of the then world position. The 
Government was anxious to avoid offending the suceptibilities of the Government of 
India, which was playing so vital a part in the war effort. The Government had 
made the most exhaustive efforts to deal with this problem and secure the co- 
operation of the Durban City Council and the Indian community in Natal, but 
these attempts had broken down. 

The problem was not merely one of penetration but also one of giving proper 
housing to the Indian community. By passing a resolution refusing to revive the 
Lawrence Committee, the Durban City Council had refused the appeal by him to 
go into the housing questiou. 

The Government had re-appointed Mr. Justice F. N, Broome to investigate the 
contention that further Indian penetration had taken place. It could not be contend- 
ed that the Government was shirking the issue. He expected to have Mr. Justice 
Broome's report on March 29. All the facts required to enable the Government to 
take a decision would then be known. He was not entitled to diacnss legislation in 
this debate and asked members to be patient. Future action affecting both 
Transvaal and Natal would have to be mapped out in the light of all the facts as 
they would then become known. The question of Asiatic penetration in the 
Transvaal could not be dealt with in a watertight compartment. In considering 
what action to take the Government would have to bear in mind both the represen- 
tations of the members of Parliament and the Indian community. 

The debate was adjourned until March 29. 

DominfoD Parly Criticised 

When the Assembly resumed sitting on March 29, Mr. Duncan Burnside, the 
Labour M. P. from Durban, made the accusation that the Dominion Party was 
deliberately whipping up the question of “Indian penetration” in Natal for election 
purposes. 

Mr. Burnside scornfully pointed out that the ultra-imperialist members of the 
Dominion Party who were elected five years ago on the slogan, “ISmuts would sell 
our Empire” were then thinking more about their seats than about the Empire. 
“Faced with extinction in the forthcoming election, the Dominion Party is no longer 
interested in the Empire but is using the Indian question purely for election 
purposes. Mr. Burnside also accused that party of attempting to prejudice and influ- 
ence the issue upon which the Broome Commission was sitting and about to report, 

Broome Commission Findings 

The report of Mr. Justice F, N, Broome on Indian penetration in Durban was 
tabled in the South African Assembly on April 7. 

The chief points made in the report were that in the first two months of 1943 
Indians in Durban paid more for sites in the European areas than in any complete 
year between 1927 and 1939 ; that the number of sites acquired by Indians in 
predominantly European areas in 1942 was two and a half times greater than the 
highest previous yearly total — that for 1939 ; and that the total amount paid by 
Indians in the acquisition of sites in the European areas between October 1. 1940, 
and February 28, 1943, was almost equal ;to the total amount paid by Indians 
for such properties in the whole period from 1927 to J939. 

The report showed that the total number of prorerties acquired by Indians 
in predominantly European areas in 1942 was 195 (purchase price £336,500— ratable 
value £241,200), the previous highest yearly total being 78 in 1939 (purchase price 
£99,480 — ratable value £81,620). 

The report pointed out that it was not within the terms of reference of the 
Oommission to investigate reasons for the Indian acquisitions of property in the 
European areas. 

Indians’ Protest 

Before the opening of the Commission’s public sittings on March 16, 1943, 
both the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress protested against 
the narrow scope of the inquiry. After handing in a written protest at the first 
public sitting, the Natal Indian Association withdrew from the inquiry. 

The Broome Commission regarded the non participation by the Natal Indian 
AsB(^iation as unfortunate since this Association had hitherto been recognised 
officially as a body representing the Indian community of Natal, llie Indian 
community waa, however, represented by the Natal India Congress '*whose officials 
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performed their duties with industry and ability, and the CoznmiBBion had no 
reason to believe that the withdrawal of the Natal Indian ABSsciation resulted in an 
insufficient investigation of any relevant matter.’* 

The report added, however, that evidence on the reason for acquisition was 
not rigidly excluded during the inquiry. As the matter was not fully investigated, 
the Commission could not record any findings on this subject. 

Indian Acqulsitlona 

“Many reasons were advanced, and there is probably an element of truth in all 
of them. The abnormal conditions brought about by the war undoubtedly play 
some part. The majority of the more wealthy urban Indians are engaged in trade. 
The facilities of trade are at present restricted, and a considerable amount of money 
that would be normally absorbed in trade is in conaequrnce seeking other avenues 
of employment. Many Indians, for religious and other reasons, decline all forms 
of investment that involve lending money at interest, and a great majority of them, 
as pointed out in the reports of many previous Commissions regard purchase of 
immovable property as the only desirable investment other than trade, 

“Europeans, on the other hand, with alternative forms of investment that 
appealed to them, are not driven by the abnormal present-day conditions to 
purchase immovable property to the same extent as Indians. The Commission is 
satisfied by the statistics produced by the City Council that Indian property-buying 
has increased to a greater extent than European, and this is what one would 
expect.” 

The report mentioned two other possible reasons for increased Indian acquisi- 
tions, firstly, that the general public formed a mistaken impression of the eflfect of 
the 19 j 0 Commission which found that there had been no Indian ]>enetration in 
Durban, and, secondly, that Indians were anxious to pass through the door while 
it was still ajar, but said that this was merely speculation. 

Pegging Bill Introduced in Assembly 

On April 10, the Minister of the Interior introduced in the Assembly the 
Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill, which 
sought “to make further provision with regard to restrictions upon trading by 
Asiatics and occupation by them of land in the Transvaal, and to impose restric- 
tions regarding acquisition and occupation of land in Natal.” 

The Bill which “pegged” the then occupation of land or premises by Asiatics 
in the municipal area of Durban to March 31, 1946, has retrospective effect from 
March 22, 1943. 

The provisions of the Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
had been renewed each year and was to expire on April 30 have been re-imposed 
for a period of three years. Under the Bill which has now become law, no 
transaction between European or Asiatic for the acquisition or occupation of premises 
will be permitted in Durban, other than under the authority of a permit issued at 
the discretion of the Minister of the Interior. Such property transactions between 
European and Asiatic concluded after March 22 will be considered null and void if 
a permit in reject of the transaction were not granted within three months of the 
date after the Bill became law. 

It is laid down that in addition to ownership, the restriction will apply to the 
right to occupation of land or premises. The restrictions further apply to acquisi- 
tion of any share in or debenture of any company which is the owner of land or 
premises or the holder of a right to occupation. 

Authority Permits 

The terms “European” i nd “Asiatic” include any persons acting for the benefit 
of a European ^r Asiatic as the case may be. No European will be permitted to 
occupy premises unless the premises are considered to have been occupied by a 
European on March 22. Similarly, no Asiatic will be permitted to occupy premises 
which were not occupied by an Asiatic on March 22. In both cases exceptions may 
be made under an authority permit issued by the Minister of the Interior. 

In exercising his powers of discretion, the Minister may “take into considera- 
tion the relative needs of Europeans and Asiatics in the area concerned in regard 
to bousing, amenities of life and educational and recreational facilities and any 
other matters which, in his opinion, are relevant to the question whether or not 
any permit applied ior should be granted.” 

The provisions regarding occupation will not make it unlawful for any person to 
pocupy any premises as a bona guest in a hotel or to live as an employee on 
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any premises owned or occiii)ied by his employer. ‘'Premises’* include any room or 
apartment in a building. 

It is provided that the Governor-General may, by proclamation, declare that 
the restrictive provisfons for ownership and occupation shall apply in any area in 
Natal. 

Persons found guilty of contravening the Act will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £100 or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months or to both. 
In case of continuing contravention the person concerned will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £5 for every day during which the contravention continues. The 
court which convicted any person of such contravention may order his ejectment 
from the premises. 

There was no discussion, and the bill passed the first reading. 

Second Reading Of The Bill — Minister's Statement 

The Assembly was crowded on April 14, when the Minister of the Interior, 
Mr, Laurence rose to move the secoiul reading of the 'I’rading and Occupation of 
Land (Trarjsvaal and Natal) Kestriction Bill, the introduction of which, he said, 
had been unrlertaken only after the most earefiil examination of all facta and of the 
possibilities of solving the problem without legislation. *rhe Government were 
satisfied, however, that a situation had arisen in Durban wliieh, in the interests of 
Europeans as well as the Indian coiunninily, required legislative action on the lines 
proposed in the Bill. 

Dealing with the position confronting the Government that day, Mr. Lawrence 
said there had been a number of full and frank discussionB about the problem. 
Kepresenlatives of the Natal Indian AsHociation had admitted that infiltration was 
undesirable at the very least since it caused friction between the two racial groups. 
That had been the attitude of the Natal Indian AsHooiation and other Iiniian 
representatives. 

In 8f)ite of this report the Government made further efforts to revive the 
Lawrence Committee and deal with the matter on non-statiitory lines. In May 
1940, the Durban City Council hud alleged that the rate of infiltration had increased 
rapidly in recent months and had urged the Govornment to reconstitute the 
Lawrence Committee with statutory powers in the form of a licensing board. An 
agreed statement had been issued saying that the Government would be guided by 
the measure of co-operation winch miglit take place in future between the Durban 
City Council and members of the Indian community and by the extent to which 
penetration took place in the meantime. It was clear from the subsequent Broome 
Report that the fears of the Durban City Council at that time were justified. From 
October, 1910, to February. 1943, 320 sites had beerj acquired at a total purchase 
price of £601, 385. 

Broome Commission Report 

The revelation of the Broome Commission had given rise to a state of affairs in 
which the Btiongest feelings of the European population had been aroused. The 
Government were convinced that unless they took action racial feeling not only in 
Natal but elsewhere, would be fanned to such a pilch that it would not be possible 
for the merits of the Indian claims for adequate housing and civic amenities to be 
considered calmly and dispassionalely. There was no doubt that the Durban Indian 
community had a very strong and justifiable claim to im|)roved civic amenities. Full 
representations against the Bill had been made to the Government by representatives 
of the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress. These representa- 
tives had put forward their case in a fair and equitable manner which did credit 
to both bodies. He was indebted to them for the manner in which they made 
their representations. 

The Honsioff Problem 

One of the reasons advanced by Indian representatives against legislation was 
that since 1932 the Indian community had not been given opportunities of acq^ui- 
ring land from the Durban City Council from its unalienated land. Indian 
representatives contended that if the Durban City Council had provided facilities 
for Indians in decent surroundings penetration would not have taken place. It was 
on this point that he differed from the Indians. 

The two reports submitted by the Broome Committee had shown that of the 
800 properties purchased by Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban 
less than 30 per cent were occupied by Indians. These figures did not show that 
“house hunting” by Indians had led to penetration. Undoubtedly, the reason why 
Indians purchased these sites was to invest their surplus money, Eor a large 
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•ection of the Igdian community in Durban there was a much greater need for 
housing than had been hitherto provided. 

The Indian Association had contended that from September, 1940, to July, 
1941, there had been only three acquisitions in one particular block during the time 
the Lawrence Committee was still functioning. The Broome! Commission, however, 
showed that in 1940 there had been 59 acquisitions of property by Indians in this 
area and in 194 1 there had been 77 cases, and that was during the time when the 
Lawrence Committee was still functioning. That contention was a vindication of 
the claim by the Durban City Council that the Lawrence Committee had failed. It 
was an indication that attempts to deal with the matter along voluntary lines had 
failed. 

Not A Segregation Law 

It had been contended that the Bill was a violation of the Cape Town Agree- 
ment of 1927. This Bill, however, was not segregation legislation. It was an 
interim and temporary measure, providing for a staudstill for three years. It was 
aimed not only against the Indian community but also against European sellers. 
The moral blame for what had happened in Durban did not rest solely with the 
Indian community, but also with those Europeans who had enabled such a state of 
affairs to arise. 9’he Cape Town Agreement had not excluded the possibility of 
some form of legislation becoming necessary in future. In 1927 when Dr. Malan 
as Minister of the Interior tabled the agreement he stated that the agreement did 
not in any respect surrender the Government’s right to deal with the Indian 
problem by legislation in whatever way it thought just. The Bill before the House 
was not in conflict with the Cape Town Agreement. It prohibited acquisition of 
property by an Indian from a European and vice versa. 

It was not possible for the Government to take a decision on the allegations 
that adequate housing and other civic amenities had not been provided for the 
Indian community in Durban. It was, therefore, intended to proceed immediately 
with the appointment of a commission presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Court, to inquire into and report on matters affecting the Indian community in 
Natal with special reference to housing and health needs, civic amenities and 
adequate residential and educational facilities, and to make recommendations on the 
steps necessary further to implement the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. 

Greater Civic Amenities 

He fully accepted the goodwill of the representatives of the Indian community 
in Natal, but the fate of the Lawrence Committee had shown that which many 
Indians had been prepared to observe the gentleman’s agreement, and refrain from 
buying property in predominantly European areas, others had deliberately bought up 
as much property as was possible in such areas. It was clear that the present 
position in Durban could not be allowed to continue in the interests of both the 
sections and that penetration had to stop. Europeans bad to recognise, however, 
that greater civic amenities had to be provided for Indians. In this Bill the 
Government was trying to create the nec’essary atmosphere for the achievement of 
such a solution. In the meantime, the Durban City Council would be placed on 
its trial. The Government under the Bill had power to remove the protection now 
temporarily given to the city of Durban, and the Durban City Council should 
clearly understand that both ti e sections had to be dealt with on an equitable 
basis. It was intended to invite members of the Indian community to serve on the 
commission to be appointed. He understood that in the Transvaal a stage bad been 
reached where within a few mouths it should be possible finally to deal with those 
individual stands on proclaimed areas referred to by the Feetham Commission. 

It was correct to say that there was at present a very cordial relationship 
between the Europeans and the Indian community in the Transvaal. In the 
Government’s opinion this was primarily attributable to the fact that control had 
been exercised sympathetically under the 1939 Act, and in consequence conditions 
had not arisen which might have led to friction between the two racial groups. In 
these circumstances the Government considered it to be most inopportune t 4 > remove 
the control and subject the Indians probably to an anti-Asiatic campaign. The 
control exercised in the ’iranevnal in the last three and a half years had'’ not been 
to the detriment of the Indian community. Representatives of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, who -had so eloquently and fairly urged the Government to 
remove this control should remember that the object was the uplift of the Indian 
community. They should take a long view. 

In conclution, Mr* Lawrence paid he realised that the Indian community felt 
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most deeply nhout this matter. “I would urge them, however, to take a long view 
and realise that this position, which has arisen, would, if not dealt with now. only 
lead to their detriment, and it is in that spirit that I commend this Bill to the 
House.” 

Pensions Enhaneed 

Mr. Laivrence announced that the Treasury had agreed that grants payable to 
Indians under the old age and indigent pension scheme should be increased to 25 
shillings and to 20 shillings monthly for persons living in large towns and rural 
areas. 

Dr. J. H. Hofmeyr’s Plea 

The Minister of Finance, Dr. /. H. Hofmeyr, said there were certain provisions 
in the Bill of which he did not approve and for which he could not accept respon- 
sibility. “Rather than do so, I have tendered my resignation as member of Govern- 
ment to the Prime Minister. The Prime Miniater han, however, asked me not to 
press my resignation, urging on me the need in the present emergency of a united 
front being maintained for the furtherance of the war efiort. On that account I 
have agreed to remain in the Cabinet, it being understood that 1 do not accept 
responsibility for the proposals in the Bill to which I object, and that 1 retain a 
free hand in that regard.” 

Giving his reasons for not withholding his support from the Durban portion 
of the Bill, Dr. Hofmeyr said that while there had been pressure from outside to 
apply pegging to the whole of Natal it was only being a|>plied to Durban. Pegging 
was in a form which was non -discriminating. Taken as a whole the decision of the 
Government concerning Natal took account of facts. He considered it fair and 
reasoriable in all circumstances, and although from some points of view he regretted 
it, he thought it necessary, and was pro|)ared to support it. 

He did not object to the provisions of the Bill extendirjg the period of protec- 
tion in the Transvaal, but did object moat strongly to the remaining provisions 
affecting the Transvaal. The prol>lem of the Transvaal was entirely different from 
that of Natal. In Natal the problem was primarily one of purchase of property by 
Indians. In the 'Transvaal outside the “Fcethara areas ’ no .Asiatic eovdd purchase 
property. The pei»etration problem in the Transvaal, therefore, was almost exclusi- 
vely one of trading, and to a negligible extent one of occupation without trading. 
While proposals in this Bill affecting Natal were not discriminatory, provisions of 
the 1919 law which it was now proposed to extend, were discriminatory, and 
applied only to Asiatics. 'The proposals affecting Natal took account of facts, and 
he supported them ; the pioposals affecting the 'Transvaal did not take accotmt of 
facts, and he did not 8up})ort them. Ho had been asked to say that that was also 
the attitude of two United Party legislators, Mr. Kenridge. and Mr. Alexander, 

What was indefensible about this Bill was that the findings of the Judicial 
Commission were accepted when they suited one’s own point of view and brushed 
aside when thej did not. In South Africa there was nothing to stop Europeans 
having it both ways, but that was a course of action which one's reason could not 
commend and one’s sense of justice could not approve. 

The theory that the interim legislation of 19:i9 accounted for the cordial relation- 
ship between the Europeans and the Asiatics in the Transvaal was entirely unten- 
able, The Broome Com mission had shown that the position in the Transvaal had 
been held quite comfortably from 1927 to 1939 witnout such interim legislation. 
The statement that this legislation in the Transvaal was designed to protect the 
Indians against possible anti- Asiatic feeling would not deceive the Indians. They 
knew why the legislation had been introduced originally, and they had a shrewd 
idea why it was to be re-enacted now 

“Regretfully I have to say that I can only regard this proposal for an unjus- 
tified prolongation of an unjustifiable piece of discriminatory legislation as a sur- 
render to racial and colour prejudice, and with that surrender 1 must decline to be 
associated,” concluded Dr. Hofmeyr. 

Ck>l. Stallard’s Snpport 

The Minister of Mines, Col. Stallard, said that the peoples of South Africa 
had resolved that amalgamation was not in the interests of any of them. A rela- 
tionship had to be found between the peoples living in the same country, who were 
not prepared to amalgamate, or even to live in dose jtixtaposition. He did not 
think that any population could complaccnly watch its character being radically 
changed and altered. He did not think that any city in the would would ait back 
quietly and watch that happen. He believ^ that if similar penetration by 
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Europeans in the Indian city of Benares were to take place the people of Benares 
would take action and sit back. He believed that a great deal of money which 
had been invested in properties in Natal had come from the Transvaal. These 
people were not concerned with the preserving of good relations between the races 
but with their own selfish advantage. The provisions of the Bill were minimum 
with which the possible could be faced with equanimity. He accepted all the 
provisions of the Bill and thought that the question of extending the provisions 
applicable to Durban to other parts should receive immediate attention. The real 
clauses which were exerting feeling were the clauses dealing with Natal, not the 
clauses dealing with the Transvaal. 

He understood that three former Agents-General for India in the Union 
had sent a cable to the Prime Minister appealitjg to him to drop the Bill on the 
ground that it would upset those Indians who still believed that India should 
remain a partner in the Britibh Empire. 

Declaration Of 19 

That appeal, if well founded, would naturally receive primary consideration 
from him (Ool. btallard) and ids colleagues in the Dominion Party, because they 
attached the greatest value to the comj)oneut part of the Empire holding together. 
If any course of action was likely to militate against that, it would have to receive 
the most careful consideration. He had the greatest regard for the personalities of 
Sastri and other former Agents-General, and anything they said he treated with 
the greatest respect. But what value was there in their appeal and argument ? 
Firstly, it appeared to be based on a misapprehension about the basis on which the 
component T)art8 of the Empire had come together and proposed to remain together. 
He attached great importance to the dtH-laration of the 1922 Conference of Prime 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth that each community would enjoy complete 
control of its own population. The former Agent-General were entirely wrong in 
implying they were entitled to interfere wdth or criticise the way in which 
the composition of the South African commuidty was dealt with. 

He had been informed that a mass meeting of Indians in Durban the previous 
day had called upon the Government to abandon the proposed legislation and to 
convene a round table conference with the Government of India. It was the habit 
of rich people who were prepared to risk the interests of their country to make 
appeals to democratic institutions so as to cover their traeks. He did not think 
anything fruitful would emerge from a round table conference. The Government 
wanted as far as possible to avoid doing anything which might exasperate Indians 
and wanted to dissipate the idea that the legitimate needs of the Indian population 
would be neglected. 

Mr. M. J. Vandenberg (Labour Kriigersdorp) said that the Labour Party 
supported the Government on the Bill. 

Dr. Malan’g Demand 

I'he Opposition Leader, Dr D. F, Afalan, congratulated Ool. Stallard and the 
Dominion Party and other Natal members of Parliament on having exercised so 
much pressure on the Government that the Government had agreed not only to 
stabilise the position in the I’ransvaal but also to recognise the danger in Natal and 
include Natal under the provisions of the Bill. If speedy and effective measures 
were not taken Natal would soon be lost to the European race. He did not 
propose to imf>ede the passage of the Bill, but considered that it should be passed 
in an improved form and should not remain a temporary measure. 

Dr. Malan said that the appointment of the Agent General for India had been 
made for quite a different reason than what his presence iu South Africa meant 
to-day. To-day the presence of the High Commissioner for India meant unfair 
interference by another country in the affairs of South Africa. 

Dr. Malan moved an amendment that the order for the second reading be 
discharged and that the subject be referred to a select committee, which should be 
instructed to make provision for the application to Natal of the restrictions 
applying to occupation and purchase of land in the Transvaal. The select 
committee should be instructed to report not later than April 19 and to introduce 
the amended Bill. 

The amendment also sought further to instruct the Government during the 
next session of Parliament to introduce a more comprehensive measure providing 
for effective segregation of European and non-European residential areas in Durban 
and for definite and satisfactory measures to prevent penetration by Asiatics in 
Natal and the Transvaal. 
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The Speaker ruled out of order the second part of Dr. Malan^B amendment* 

Field Marshal Smuts Explains 

The Prime Minister, Field Marshal Smuts^ said that the Government could not 
accept the amendment. The Bill was necessary. The Government were anxious 
ta have it on the Statute Book as soon as possible and no dilatory motion or any 
motion, even if it were acceptable to the Government, which would mean postpone- 
ment of the passage of the Bill for any length of time, could be accepted. 

The Government had hoped that it would not be necessary to deal with this 
matter during the war. The Government regretted anything which gave the appear- 
ance that it was going against a country like India which was engaged in the war 
with t?outh Africa. There were very grave reasons why the Government did not 
want to take action, but they had no choice. The issue bad been iorced on the 
Governmetit by Indians themselves, not the whole Indian commtnuty. but a 
minority who had no regard for the interests of the country or Indians themselves. 
The country was faced with the position that in Durban — which was a European 
city and which the Government were determined should remain a European City — 
large-scale Indian nenetration was going on. After a great deal of argument it had 
been proved and admitted that there had been large-scale penetration since 1939. 

The SecOJid Broome Commission p>rovtd that penetration had been proceeding 
at a pace such as had never been known before, and in the circumstances the 
Government had been obliged to act. He did not know whether the first Broome 
Report had encouraged certain elements to embark on the policy on which they had 
emoarked. The fact was, however, that there had been a complete change since 
1939. 

Government’s Intention 

He made no cluuge against the whole Indian |)opubition, the vast majority of 
whom were good, haidwoiking people. The Government intended to make a proper 
judicial inquiry into the whole siiualion. Only by exploring carefully the relations 
between Indians and Europeans in this country couUl it bo possible to evolve a 
measure that would lead to amity. It might jicrhaps bo largely by agreement that 
a satisfactory solution of the problem might ho found. d ho problem was one that 
could not easily be solved. Ho was sure, however, that after a competeiit body had 
examined the question fresh light might be thrown on it and a new method of 
action found. 

The country should not lose its head and attempt the impossible because 
failure might bo disastrous not only to Indians but to Europeans as well. Eighty 
per cent or more of the Indians in South Africa today were South African born 
and part of the South Afiicaii people. At present they invaiiably looked to the 
Government of India but he supposed that iu time they would learn to look to 
public opinion and the European community in South Africa for justice and 
fairplay. But at present their weakness was that they immediately appealed to 
outside opinion and in that way the mode of solution was more diflkult. 

The country must be fair to its Indian people. The Government and the 
people of the country were bound to carry out the policy of the Cape Town 
Agreement. Complaints by Indians about their treatment should be investigated. They 
should not be made to feel that they are outcasts. Whereas in Natal the position was 
getting worse, in the Transvaal where there was control the situation had improved. 
The relations between Europeans and Indians in the Transvaal to-day were good. 
He had come to the conclusion that the Transvaal sysfem should be applied to 
Natal during the interim period pending investigation. The i)roviBionB applied to 
the Transvaal were, therefore, extended to Natal under the Bill. 

Concluding, Field Marshal Smuts asked the House to pass the Bill before the 
end of the session. 

Opposition To Bill 

Mrs. V. M, Z/. Ballinger (Native Kef)re8tntative) said that a real appeal to 
racial prejudice had been made in Natal by a minority composed of the followers 
of the Minister of Mines, Colonel Stallard. She disagreed with General Smuts’ 
declaration that Durban was a European city. It was a South African city, and like 
all South African cities its wealth and development had been built by the combined 
efforts of a number of racial poups. A great deal of the prosperity in Durban 
resulted from the services of the Indian community. The Durban City Council had 
not made an attempt to provide facilities for the Indian population. The £2,000,000 
which it now advertised it was going to spend on facilities for Asiatics was to* be 
spent in the future* 
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Mrs. Ballinger said it was time that South Africa learned to govern inatead 
of legiefatiog. European prestige could not be maintained by falling back continually 
on the bludgeon. 

She hoped that the petition ehe had presented asking that representatives of 
the Indian community be admitted to the bar of the House would be accepted. 

Dr, Donges (Nationalist Party) said there was only one royal road by which 
the Minister of Finance could signify disagreement with his Cabinet colleagues and 
that was not to tender resignation but to resign. Dr, Hofmeyr'a present course was 
an attempt to have things both ways. 

Mr, J. H, Orobler (New Order Party) said that whatever sympathy was felt 
for Indians in South Africa would disappear if they continued their appeals to the 
Government of India. 

Mr. G. K, Hemming (Native Representative) said that the Premier and the 
Government seemed to have been engineered into a situation from which they 
found it difficult to withdraw. 

Official Reply 

'‘Bill purely an Interim measure” 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lavjrence, replying to the debate, said that 
the judicial inquiry which the Government intended to hold would not apply to 
the Transvaal. It was the Government’s intention to inquire into social welfare and 
the civic amenities available for the Indian population in Natal. It had become 
clear during the debate that the main bone of contention between the Indian 
population and the European v^opulation in Durl)an was the provision of civic and 
housing amenities, and the Government was anxious to thrash the matter out. 

Great problems had still to be dealt with in regard to the Indian population 
in the Transvaal. 'Ihere was, for instance, the question of ownership of land. 
Parliament had already exempted certain areas in the Witwaters Rand from the 
provisions of the Gold Law, but the Indian community contended that these areas 
were insufficient to meet their legitimate needs. That was correct and the Govern- 
ment might have to go further not merely in the proclaimed areas but also in the 
rural areas. The Indian population in the Transvaal was entitled to an increase in 
the licences and the Government would have to devdop a system under which 
legitimate expansion by Indians could be met without, at the same time, impinging 
on predominantly European areas. 

Trading Licences 

The Murray Commission had reported that the number of Asiatic trading 
licences had not been di8pro])ortionate to the total growth of the Indian [population. 
In the last three and a half years he had issued about 2,000 permits for new licences 
and this was not disproportionate to the growth of the Indian population. It was 
the slow drift which in the long run caused difficulty. It was as much in the 
interests of the Indian community as it was in the interests of the European 
community that the cordial relationship that exiskd between Europeans and Indians 
in the Transvaal should not be changed and that an atmoHphere should not be 
created which would make it iinpossible to deal with vitally important matters 
such as the releasing of additional land for Indians and the providing of proper 
bousing amenities. 

Mr. Lawrence reiterated that the Bill was ])urely an interim measure. Apart 
from the Native Representatives, there had not been any adverse criticism of the 
principles of the Bill. The Minister pointed out that the Bill provided for 
extension of restrictions to other parts of Natal and if circumstances arose which 
justified an inquiry in any particular area this could be done at once. It was the 
Government’s intention to proceed along those lines The difference between the 
present Government and the Government in which Dr. D, F, Malan had been the 
Minister of the Interior was that Dr. Malarias Government bowed to representations 
from the Government of India. The Government of India rightly and properly 
made representations to the present Government, but the present Government 
proposed with great regret and under compulsion of circumstances to proceed with 
this legislation. 

Bill Paases Second Reading 

Dr. Malan's amendment to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected 
by 83 votes to 31. Native Representatives voting with the Government 

The motion for the second reading was carried, the Opposition voting with the 
Government, only three Native Representatives voting against the Ministry. Dr. 
Hofmeyr did not vote at either division. The United Tarty legislators Mr. i/. 
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Alexander aod Mr. M, Kenridge, who, Dr. Hofme^p" said, previously wanted to be 
associated with him in his attitude on the Bill, did not vote on the second division, 
but voted against Dr. Afalan's amendment. 

Move To Extend Scope Of Bill 

The Assembly went into committee on April 20 on the Bill when Mr. C, i?. 
Swart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging’' provisions be applied to the 
whole of Natal. 

Mr. J. G, Derbyshire (Dominion Party) said it was true that in Natal there 
was a strong feeling that the Bill should apply to the whole of Natal. While the 
Dominion Party would like to see the provisions of the Bill applied to the whole of 
Natal, they were prepared to make a gesture to the Indian community. They 
would oppose Mr. Swart's amendment and instead of the City Council of Durban 
bcin^ placed on trial, as the Minister of the Interior stated during the second 
reading of the Bill, the Indian community would be placed on trial. If Indian 
penetration continued in other parts of Natal, the Dominion Party would be com- 
pelled to ask the Government to apply the provisions of the Bill to the whole of 

Natal. 

Mr. D. B. Molteno (Native Representative) moved an amendment deleting the 
retrospective provision of the Bill. 

Mr. F, H. Acutt (Dominion Party) said that whenever the Durban Council had 
tried to establish Indian villages, Indian leaders had advised the rank and file to 
boycott them. 

Mrs. V, M. L. Ballinger (Native Representative) said that natives had some 
land basis, hut the Indians had nothing. They were a commercial people, who had 
to live in towns 

Mr. J. 8, Marwick (Dominion Party) alleged that in most cases wealthy 
Indians had borrowed money for penetrating into Natal. 

Mr. Lawrence said it seemed to him to be incumbent u])on the Government to 
appoint a commission as soon as the Bill had been placed on the Btatute Book to 
inquire into the position at Pietermnritz*)urg and it might be that tbe commission 
would have to make inquiries in other places. 

Mr, Lawrence added that the Government could not be expected to ask the 
commission to undertake a series of inquiries, unless there was prima facie evidence 
that what was taking place in Dm ban was also taking place in other centres. The 
local authorities would have the onus of submitting Huch evidence in the Bhav>e of 
facts and figures. He envisaged the a|)pointinent of some one of the status of Mr, 
JuHtice Broome, who would be asked from lime to time to make an ad hoc inquiry, 
upon the result of which the Govern ment would base its decision. 

He did not believe that the Indian community would rush to buy property in 
areas of Natal outside Durban in advance of legislation. Such action would })rove 
conclusively that certain members of the Indian coin m unity were being provocative. 
He did not believe that Indians would prejudice iheir own case this way, and hoped 
that if some Indians were prepared to do so, the more resjwnsible members of the 
Indian community would deter them. He very much appreciated the attitude of 
the Dominion Party which had not fallen to the blandishments of the Opposition. 

Amendments Lost 

At the resumption of the committee stage of the Bill, Mr, Swartzs amendment 
urging that the ‘ pegging” provisions be applied to the whole of Natal, and Mr. 
Molteno's amendment to delete the retiospective provision of the Bill were both 
rejected. 

A clause prolonging the restriction of Asiatics’ trading rights in the Transvaal 
imposed in 1939 was approved. 

Mr. Swart (Nationalist Party) moved another amendment seeking to delete the 
provision that a permit might be granted for exemption from the provision that no 
European might enter into an agreement with an Asiatic for the acquisition or 
occupation by either party to the agreement of land or premises in the Durban 
municipal area or other proclaimed area in Natal, or for the acquisiiion of shares or 
debentures in a company owning such land or premises. 

Mr. Bwart also moved that the proWbition should apply to the acquisition 
or occupation of land or premises by Asiatics and not to acquisition or occupation 
by Europeans. 

The Minister of the Iiiteriori Mr. Lawrence^ said that if Mr. Bwart's amend* 
lAent was approved the basis of reciprocity in the provisions of the Bill afiEeeting 
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Natal would be abandoned. It was not intended to prevent repurchase by 
Europeans of properties previously acquired by Asiatics in the predominantly 
European areas, and permits could be obtained for such repurchases. The Govern- 
ment intended that this legislation should be discriminatory, as many Europeans 
were blamed in this matter just as many Indians were. He regreted tiie fact that 
this intention of the Government had not been sufficiently emphasised by certain 
opponents of the Bill, and the impression had been created that the Bill discrimi- 
nated against one particular racial group. 

Mr. Molteno (Native Representative) moved deletion of the provision preventing 
the conclusion of an agreement between a European and an Asiatic for the acqui- 
sition of shares or debentures in companies owning land or premises. 

Mr. Lawrence said he was prepared to give the assurance that purchase by 
Europeans of land or premises occupied by Asiatics in the predominantly European 
areas would be encouraged and that permits would be granted for such repurchases. 
He would give the same assurance about repurchase by Asiatics of land or premises 
in the predominantly Asiatic areas. . . . , 

Mr. bwart’s and Mr. Molteno’s further amendments were rejected and the Bill 

was Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, moved the third reading 

of the Bill’ which was passed. 

In the Senate 

In the South African Senate on March 22, the Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Lawrence indicated that Government would during the session introduce legislation 
restricting Indian “penetration” into the urban residental areas of Natal. The 
introduction of this legislation was contingent upon the findings of the Broome 
Commission which under Mr. Justice Broome, had been taking evidence of the 
alleged depreciation of European areas by Indian property purchases. 

^ Mr. Lawrence stated : “1 i)erBonally attended to the question of alleged Indian 
infiltration into predominantly European areas of Natal. I realise Government will 
be charged with discriminatory legislation, but I also realise that people in Durban 
are not only getting restive but that the situation has taken a racial aspect and 
unless Government takes action, serious things might happen-— riots might occur.” 
Mr Lawrence announced that legislation might be introduced in the next four 
weeks and would be retrospective until that day— that was aimed against speculation. 

Referring to alleged infiltration of Indians into predominantly European areas 
in Natal, Mr. Lawrence said in the ISenate that the frequent talks he had with the 
roembers’ of the Indian community and representatives of the Durban City Council 
bad resulted in a conference in Pretoria some time ago when some serious allega- 
tions were made. If the allegations made by the Durban City Council were correct 
and if it was true that the position was getting out of hand which seemed to be 
axiomatic, the Government would have to act. 

If the Government, Mr. Lawrence said, decided to legislate, such legislation 
would have to take effect from that day, the day on' which he was informing the 
Indian community that the Government intended to act. The Government could 
not allow the people to rush in and put through transactions in the hope of evading 
anv legislation that might be made. The only course open to Government was 
legislation and such legislation would have to be passed in this session. The whole 
matter rested on the findings of the Broome Commission. 

The respective provisions of the proposed legislation might also be applied by 
the Governor-General by proclamation to any other area in Natal after a commis- 
sion reported on the expediency of such actio»). 

The Minister later introduced in the Senate the Trading and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill. 

Speaking during the debate Senator H, M, Basner (Native Representative) said 
that the Bill was not only an unfair measure but a symptom of a diseased social 
order which sougt to solve all difficulties by appeasing the man who had power at 
the expense of the man without power and wealth. He asserted that public opinion 
as reflected in newspapers, including one Durban newspaper, was against the Bill. 

Senator O. Hartog said he hoped that “pegging” would lead to voluntary 
separation but, if it did not, he hoped a policy of separation would be enforced. 

Bilnister’s Reply 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, replying to the debate said that 
with the exception of Mr. Brookes and Mr. Basner, the Bill had received the blese- 
iDg of the Senate. He said that the Government of India, in making representa- 
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tions about the Bill, waa not acting ap:ainat constitutional practice nor against 
precedent. The problem in Durban waa not merely one of adequate housing: facili- 
ties for the Indian community. If it had been so, one would not have expected to 
find Indiana purcbaain^ in European areas premises they did not occupy. There was 
undoubtedly a seriona shortage of housing for the Indian community, but this was 
not the sole cause of penetration. 

As evidence of the Government’s bonafiies, a provision had been inserted in the 
Bill that the proclaimed area could be deprocl aimed before three years expired and 
this placed the onus on the local authorities. If the Durban City Council provided 
proper housing facilities for all sections of the community, various racial groups 
would avail themselves of those facilities and there would be natural segregation. If 
this hapi>ened, it would be the duty of the Government to withdraw the legislation 
and place it, in cold f^torrtt:e. He said this as his personal opinion. He hoped the 
Indian community in Natal would assist the Government in th s standstill period. 
The Government was not animsted by any anti- Asiatic feeling. The Government 
was anxious to help Indians, He hoped tne Indian community would very care- 
fully consider the matter before refusing to co-operate with the Government. 

The Bill passed its third reading in the Senate on April without discussion. 

Dr. Khare’d Statement in Assembly 

Moving “that the position arising out of the pegging legislation in Bonth 
Africa be taken into consideration", the HonT>le Dr. N. B. Khare, Member for 
Indians Overfleas, Government of India, said in the Central Assembly on 
July, dO : 

Sir, in response to one of those periodic waves of anti-Asiatic prejudice which, 
from time to time, heBinircbes the name of South Africa and which the Union 
Government find diflic-ult to resist, there has been recently enacted thf^re the 
Trading ahd Occupation of Ijand ( rransvaal and Natal) Restriction Act, usually 
known as the Begging Bill. It has the two following elTects : 

(/) In the 'I'ransvaal. it extends for a further three years the provisions of the 
interim legislation enacted for the year in 19.19 and extended for another two years 
in 19H, liy which purehases of property by Indians in areas not already subject to 
other restrictions are prohihited without the special permission of the Minister, 

(d) In Natal, it prohibits Indians from purchasing property and Europeans 
from selling jwoperty to Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban with- 
out the Minister’s |)ermiHsion and provides for the extension of similar provisions to 
other areas in Natal on fluflicient cause being shown after enquiry. There have 
b(en hitherto no statutory restrictions upon the acquisition of land by Asiatics in 
Natal, though provision exists for the insertion of an anti-Asiatic clause in title 
deeds. 

History of Indian Emigration 

Indian emigration to Natal began in IBtK) upon the request of European plan- 
ters through the Governor. Reports reached India that the emigrants were ill- 
treated, and Indian emigration declined to such an extent that planters 
continued to com|)lain of a shortage of labour. An enquiry held in the colony 
revealed that the reports were well-founded ; apart from other ill-treatment, wages 
were habitually held in arrears and in many cases not paid at all. 

Emigration to Natal was stopped by the Government of India in 1866. It was 
reot>ened in 1874 on the enactment of measures by the Natal Government which 
provided that the indentured labourer, on the expiry of his indenture, might com- 
mute his return passage to India to a parcel of land for free settlement. 

European fears of Indian expansion in Natal expressed themselves as early as 
1880, and in 1887 a Commission appointed by the Natal Government reported that 
“the majority of the while colonists are strongly opposed to the presence of the 
‘free’ Indian as a rival and competitor either in agricultural or commercial pursuits. 
As a result of pressure by the white colonists the enactments providing for free 
settlement of ex-indentured labourers were repealed. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's Note 

In 1894, the Natal Parliament passed a measure depriving Iqdians of the 
parliamentary franchise. Mr Joseph Chamberlain, in refusing to recommend the 
Bill for Royal Assent, said, “ Fhe Bill involves in a common disability all natives 
of India without exception and provides no machinery by which an Indian can free 
himself from this disability, whatever his intelligence, his education, or his status 
in the country. To assent to this measure would be to put an affront on people of 
India such as no British Parliament could be a party to. 
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And in Bpeaking to the Colonial Conference in 1897, Mr, Chamberlain said, 
“We aflk you also to bear in mind the traditions of the Empire, which makes no 
distinction in favour of, or against, race or colour, and to exclude by reason of 
their colour or by reason of their race all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects or even all 
Asiatics would be an act so offensive to those people that it would be most painful, 
I am quite certain, to Her Majesty to have to sanction it.” 

Her Majesty’s potential sufferinpj appears to have caused little concern to many 
of the white colonists in Natal who struck by their policy of using Indians for their 
own enrichment while denying them ordinary human rights and privileges, com- 
parable to the policy of the snakd in the fable, which lets the rat make a hole and 
then occupies it itself. Some, however, saw the inequity of such a policy, 

Indian Labonre Contribution 

In 1907, a Com mission in the colony reported that ‘absolute and conclusive 
proof has been put forth before the Commission that several industries owe their 
existence and present condition entirely to indentured labour. The Indians are 
industrious, law-abiding and on the whole sober in their habits and it has been 
proved that their presence has had no injurious effect on the morals of the ‘whites’ 
or the ‘natives*. 

In 1908, Sir Liege Hulett^ speaking in the Natal Parliament, said : “The con- 
dition of the colony before the importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
was one that then and there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country, 
and it was onl/ by the Government assisting the importation of labour that the 
country began at once to revive. 

The coast has been turned into one of the most prosperous parts of South 
Africa.” 

There were those in England, too, who felt themselves compelled to voice their 
disapproval of the Natal policy. 

In 1908, Lord Curzon said, ‘‘In the first place, as regards South Africa itself, 
the Indian ‘coolie’, or at any rate the educated man who is behind the Indian 
•coolie’ and who lias conducted this agitation, sees that the coolie or the artisan is 
invited and even encouraged to emigrate from India. We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his labour and then the society there appears to turn round upon 
him as if he were a pariah dog. He is penalised there not for his vices but for his 
virtues. It is because he is a sober, industrious, frugal and saving man that he is 
such a formidable economic danger ; and then the Indian remembers that at any rate 
in a large number of cases he has fought for the British Empire in South Africa 
and that it was largely owing to his efforts that Natal was saved.” 

“Insolont Injustice’’ 

In the Transvaal, the Provincial Government was always in favour of a 
declared policy of segregation. By a law of 1885, amended in 1887. Asiatics were 
forbidden to live except in such areas and locations as may be set aside for them on 
sanitary grounds. 

This law and its interpretation was the subject of much controversy between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Republican Government, a controversy which 
was refieoted in a speech by Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for War and an 
ex- Viceroy of India, who stated a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War 
that of all the misdeeds of the Boers none filled him with so much anger as Their 
treatment of British Indians and proceeded to paint a lurid picture of the political 
evils which might have been expected to follow in India itself if England had failed 
to put an end to such insolent injustice. 

After the Boer War, the Transvaal became a Crown Colony. In 1902 and 
again in 1904. the Governor, Lord Milner, put forward proposals for the registration 
of Asiatics. In 1902, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain rejected the proposal and said that 
it would be impossible to defend what would practically be a continuance of the 
South African Republic against which Her Majesty's Government had bo 
strongly and repeatedly protested. 

What Lord Morley Said 

It is an irony of fate that the self-same insolent injustice as described by Lord 
Lansdowne is being perpetrated even to-day on the defenceless South African Indians 
by the British and the Boer combining into a double-barrelled gun for the 
annihilation of Indian interests in South Africa. 

In 1904, Mr. Lyttleton, while agreeing to the introduction of an Immigration 
Ordinance to restrict the entry of Indians in the future by applying a dictation test 
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in a European language, refused to sanction legislation taking away rights for 
which Indiana had contended in republican days and which had subsequently been 
assured to them. European opinion in the Iransvaal was, however, by all means 
satisfied and continued efforts were made to impose furllier restrictions upon Asiatics. 
In speaking of the Immigration Restriction Act of IIW, which incidentally gave 
rise to Mr. Gandhi’s first passive resistance movement in iSouth Africa, Lord Morley 
saidi “The Act may wotk grave injiistice since Hrinsh Indian subiects who had 
before 19t)2 acquired domicile in tlie Transvaal but having temporarily left the Colony, 
had not registered themselves, may under its provision be debarred from re-entry.*' 
Townships Act And Gold Law 

In 1908 the Townships Act and the Gold Law. which consolidated the position 
regarding occupation and ownership in proclaimed land and contained stringent 
provisions against Asiatics and 'coloured pt rsons,’ were passed. 

In 1910, the Uiuon of South Africa was established and from that date for- 
ward, matters affecting Indians became a Ihdon Government rosponBil)iUty, though 
the laws of the constituent parts of tfie Union remained in force. In 1913 an Immi- 
gration Bill was introduced and passed which was the cause of Mr. Gandhi’s second 
and more spectacular pn^'iive irsistiuice catn(-aign. 

It was in relation to tins legislation that the Viceroy, Lord llanlinyr., speaking 
in Madras, said, “Recently your compaitriots in Sotiih Africa have taken matters 
into their own hands by organising what is called passive resistance to laws which 
they consider invidious and nniiist an opinion which we who w-atch their struggle 
from afar cannot but share. They liave violated, as tlicy intended to violate, t lose 
laws, with full knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with all courage and 
patience to endure those ]H'naltit*s. In all tliis they have the sympathy of India 
deep and burning —and not only of India, but of all ihoso who like myself, without 
being Indians themselves, have icelings of sympathy for the people of this country.’* 

Gandhi-Smuts Agreement 

In 1914, Mr. Gandhi came to terms with General Smuts and the passive 
resistance movement ended, Iml under llie Immigration Act all Indians were, by 
an order of the Minister, deemed nndcsirable and conmquently became prohibited 
immigrants. At the Inijicrial War Oonfi'rtuco in 1917 and 1918, General Smuts 
said, “Unco the white community in South Afdca were rid of the fear that they were 
going to be Hooded by unlimited immigration from India, all tfie other questions 
would be considered subsidiary and would liecome easily and^perfcctly soluble ; the 
fear, wliieh formerly obscsHcd the settlers there, has been removed ; the great 
principle of restricting immigration fi»r whicdi tliey have conteinled is on our 
Statute Book. Mr. Burton, ipeaking on behalf of South Africa, said, “It is only fair 
to say, and it is the truth that we have found that the Indians in our midst in South 
Africa who form in some parts a very substantia! portion of the population are good, 
law-abiding, quiet citizens and it is only our duty to see that they are treated as 
human beings with feelings like our own and in a proper manner.** 

Gen. Smuts’ Tribute To Indian Troops 

Speaking elsewhere of the troops who had served under him, Gen. Smuts said, 
‘*1 wish here publicly to repeat that I have had no more loyal, devoted and brave 
troops under me than those troops from the Indian Empire and I think the young South 
Africans who went with me, who fought side by side with those heroes from Asia 
to-day have more kindly feelings than they had before towards the Indian popula- 
tion of South Africa.” These sentiments apparently have now gone with tho wind I 

Feelings, however, were not so easily mollified and as a result of pressure by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State a Commission was set up in 
1920 to consider the question of IiicfiaD trading and property rights. This 
Commission, in recommending against ’compulsory segregation of Asiatics* said, 
“We find ourselves wholly unable to support the polkiy of repression which was 
advocated by some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of Asiatics in 
locations and similar restrictive tneasures would result in eventually reducing 
them to helotry. Such measures, apart from their injustice and inhumanity, would 
degrade the Asiatic and react upon the European.*’ 

The Capetown Agreement 

The Union Government, nevertheless, willingly or unwillingly, found tho 
pressure of European opinion too strong, and in 1925 General Hertzog's Govern- 
ment introduced the Areas Reservation Bill. Dr. i/a/an, introducing the Bill, said 
that the measure frankly started from the general supposition that the Indian was 
an alien element in the South African population and that no solution of the 

60 
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question would be acceptable to the country unless it resulted in a very consider- 
able reduction of the Indian population. As the result of representations from the 
Government of India the Bill was postponed and in 1926 the Round Table 
Conference was held ip Capetown which finally concluded the Capetown Agreement. 

It was in regard to this legislation that the Viceroy. I^rd Reading, said at the 
opening of the Legislative Assemby in 1927 that it appeared to contain a radically 
onjectionable principle. Lord Oliver, streaking in the House of Lords in 19^6 on 
the same Bubject, said. “That is more than pressure, it is oppression. It is not to 
be wondered at, when Indians in India see their relatives exposed to this oppression 
that they become restive and ask ‘What is the use of our belonging to an Empire 
which guarantees to protect us if, again and again, the promises that have been 
made in the name of that Empire to our kinsmen are not to be maintained and 
these kinsmen are to be sunjected to oppression to induce them to relinquish the 
privileges that they have acquired ?’* He added, “I have stated that Lord Reading’s 
opinion and certainly the opinion of anyone connected with the India office, is that 
these oppressive enactments are a distinct infraction of the rights of Indians which 
His Majesty’s Government are bound to honour, to maintain and safeguard,” 
He pleaded “Let us have some kind of moratorium from the continued 
pressure upon them (tlie rights of Indians in South Africa) which is being exer- 
cised to the great distiubance of our own Imperial relations v\ith India.” 

The foregoing shows clearly enough how from the earliest days of Indian 
immigration into Natal the White population of South Africa has been guided by 
no otiier motive but gross self-interest. When times were bad they did not 
hesitate to implore India to help them and were ready to make any promises to 
get tho labour tliey so sorely needed But when times irnijrovcd they were eager to 
repudiate their promises and to invoke any means at tlieir disposal to oppress and 
insult the very people who had come to their assistarjce. 

His Majesty’s Government and many pioniinent British statesmen have 
consistently protested and striven against the vSouth African attitude, but as time 
has gone on their i)rote8tH, their efiorts have become weaker and of less avail. By 
passes, licences, registration, taxes. t<8ts and reservations regarding property and 
trading and by denying the elementary right of the franchise to people born and 
bred in their country, tho White Government in South Africa have done their 
utmost to humiliate and hedge in thrir Indian po]>nlalion. 'I'o tliis has been 
added social and pulrlic indignity of many kinds : refusal of entry to shops, 
hotels, })lace8 of amusement, restrictions on the use of public conveyances, separate 
counters at post otlices and siradar degradation. 

A man of such robust cornmonsensc as the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, writing of the Indians in Kenya, said, Ts it possible for any 
Government with a Bcra|) of self-respect for honest dealing between man and man 
to embark upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the natives of India from 
regions in which he has established himself under evt ry security of public faith V* 
That sentiment, so forcibly expressed, applies with equal pertinence to the history 
of Indians in South Africa. 

And yet, at a time when Indian troops have given their lives in countless 
gallant actions on African soil and are ready for further sacrifices in the same 
cause for which South Africa is fighting, at a time too when tliat same great man, 
Winston Churchill, isleading all the peoples of the Commonwealth in the sternest 
struggle that has yet been seen, all those noble sentiments are forgotten, all those high 
principles enunciated by former British Ministers and statesmen are ignored and 
the last indignity is imposed upon the Indian people by the latest so-called 
“Pegging” legislation in South Africa. 

It is worthy of note that the Union Government’s action has the support of 
Dr. Malan whose followers, constituting some 40 per cent of the White population, 
stand openly for secession from the Empire and neutrality in the war. 

It may be that Field Marshal Smuts has accepted this position only for the 
purpose of the general election, but India can derive little satisfaction from such a 
reflection. The original Interim Act prohibiting Indian purchases of property in the 
Transvaal was passed in 1939 for two years only, to tide over a difficult period. It 
was extended in 1941 for another two years and has now been again extended for 
three years. It is small wonder if Indians regard the recent enactment as designed 
to be a permanent measure. Nor should undue weight be attached to apparent 
disunity among the Indians in South Africa. There is disunity among the Europeans, 
too. between the seceders and the non-seceders, but on this issue they are at 
one. Bo too are the Indians, whose dififereuces arise from other sources. 
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Tho crux of the situAtion it that South Afrio« prerMls becftute ibe it « 
Dominion and Indians there have to tiider because India ts a de()endency. Unddr 
the circumstances the normal reBtx)nsibility of Britain which is the trustee of India 
is very great She cannot ignore that she owes a duty just as great to the dusky 
millions in India and the quarter million in South Africa as she Owes to the whole 
people of her own race in any territory in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The constitutional drawback from which India suffers does not detract from 
the inherent justice of the case of Indians in l?outh Africa and some means must 
be found for maintaining the dignity and prestige of India and of the Government 
of India, even in wartime. It should not he forgotten that the Union Government's 
action is an affront to the Government of liniia as well as to Indian sentiment. 

Fortunately in this matter the people of India and the Goventment of India 
are at one, and the G oveir^ment of India have already publicly characterised the 
recent legislation as repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 

Had India been iudepenilent she would have considered this a casm b^lli 
against 8outh Africa. But we may not think hghtly of breakitig away from the 
Britisli Commonwealth of Nations because the ideal of ro operative interdependence 
on a footing of equality is better than the ideal of isolated independence. 

'rbere may also Ite a forhun hnpe of t«‘preHcnta(ious yielding valuahle results 
after the election fever in South Africa has <-oohd down. But repiCHentation un- 
backed by any action is valueless. As for a< tion an amended Reciprocity Act is 
already before the House for couHideration and the possibility of af>iiiying other 
feasible and proper measures is being carefully exainineti. 

The Correspoiuleuce 

Here is a summary of the toh*graphic correspondonce between the 
Government of India and the South African Government given by the 
Hon. Dr. Kluir^ in tho C ntral Assembly on July 30. 1943. 

March 16, 1943 : -High t'onimisHionei’s tchgram dated intimating (i) 

Union Government’s intention of “regging” position in Durban or in Natal pend- 
ing receipt of Mr. Broome’s report and the enactment of legislation on certain lines 
and (ti) also of renewing the Trading and Uccnpaiion of l.and (d'ransvaal) Restric* 
tion Act of 19‘d9 for a further i»eiiod of two years. Though it was known that Mr. 
Broome was conducting his second enquiry into Indian penetration, this was the 
first intimation regarding the iH'gging legislation and tho Minister had still not 
made up his mind. 

March 25 Asked High C^^mmissioner to represent to tho Union Government 
that the Government of India maintained ol)je<*ti()n to statutory segregation and that 
pending receipt of Mr. Broome's report, any action by them would prejudge issue 
and advised him to aiopi same attitmlc. 

March 27 ; — Informed High Commissioner that press reimrts hero referred to 
European demand for immediate legislation and the Minister’s threat to Indians of 
legislation with retrospeciive effect and asked for full information. 

March 27 ’.— High Commissioner’s telegram dated March 2G intimating that he 
had coveyed the Government of India’s objection to Statutory legislation. 

March 28 Telegraphically instructed High Goramissioner to secure an assu- 
rance that Government of India would be given an opportunity to comment. The 
High Commissioner sent on this request to the Union Government on March 30, 
but it was ignored. 

March 29 High Commissioner intimated that the Minister had made the 
speech on March 22, in which he ex|)lained that Government’s attitude was toi await 
the Broome Report but that if, as anticipated, legislation was found necessary, it 
would have retrospective effect from March 22. On March 26 this was debated in 
the Union Assembly. Anti-Asiatic speeches were made by European members and 
the Minister stated that the problem was not merely of penetration into European 
areas but also of proper housing for Indian Community and that the Union Govern- 
ment was anxious to avoid offending the susceptibilities of the Government of India 
which has played so vital a i-art in the war effort. 

March 81 High Commissioner telegraphed summary of Broome’e report. 

April 4:— High Commissioner intimatea that Field Marshal Smuts was very' 
perturbed by extent of penetration disclosed in Broome Report and desired imme- 
diate legislation. 

April 7 The Union Government publicly announced their intention to legis- 
late and to introduce a bill on 10-4*43* Draft of Bill handed by Minister to High 
CommlBsioner. 
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April 8 Press communique issued by the Government of India expressing 
regret that the Union Government had not given them an opportunity to comment 
and had also paid no attention to their representation for the non-extension of the 
Interim Act in the Transvaal* 

April 8 ‘.—Telegraphic second representation to the Union Government through the 
High Commissioner pointing out inadvisability of undertaking proposed legislation 
in war conditions particularly in view of their assurance to Sir B. Kama Kao in 
October, 1939, that no legislative action on racial lines would be taken for the 
duration of the war. Strong objection to statutory segretation was reiterated and a 
suggestion was made that solution by voluntary restriction of puichases of property 
be explored. 

April 8. — Telegram to Secretary of State telling him that the Union Govt, 
had not replied to the Govt, of India’s representations and also informing him 
that reactions of proposed legislation in India would be serious and unhappy. 

April 8 —Press Conference held to exi)lain the position. 

April 10. — The Government of India’s protest handed over to the Secretary, 
External Affairs, by Mr. D. I. R. Muir at 6 |).m. on April 9, and verbal request 
made that the Prime Minster may withdraw Bill from next morning^s order paper 
and to reconsider position. 

April 10. — Bill introduced in the Assembly ; second reading being for April 14, 

April 11. — High Commissioner telegraphed Union Government’s re])ly to our 
second representation. Union Government stated that hopes expresstd in 1939 that 
the position regarding Indian penetration would be maintained or. at any rate, 
would not further deteriorate had not beenrealised as shown by Broome’s report and 
that this had compelled them to legislate as otherwise there was fear of racial feelings. 

April 12.— High Commissioner telegraphed how Union Government’s reply was 
UDBaiisfactory and gave no reasons why the Government of India were not infor- 
med of their intention to legislate, 

April 13.-~-Third protest to the Union Government through the High Commis- 
sioner. It stated^ (f) Issues involved were of high importance to relations 
between the two countries during war as also in the post-war period so as to call 
for utmost efforts by both Governments to avert danger of a lasting breach, 
(ii) Existing licensing laws in the Transvaal operated as an effective barrier 
against Indian occupation of trading sites and that in view of the first Broome 
Report and the subsequent statistics there was no justification for continuing the 
Interim Act, (m) v^uggested as a practical compromise that pending report of pro- 
posed Commission to examine housing and other civic needs of Indians, all intended 
transfer of land between Europeans and Asiatics sLould be subject to prior pub- 
lication before confirmation and administrative arrangements should be made for 
the hearing of any objections by a joint committee or by an impartial judicial 
committee. 

April 14. — Third protest handed over to Field Marshal Smuts. ( Copy to Mr. 
Lawrence ). Second reading of the Bill. 

April 21. — High Commissioner telegraphed his own proposals for non -statutory 
solution, viz.^ status quo regarding ]»urchase of pro}>erty but^cceptance of principle 
of zoning in regard to actual occupation and apfiointmcnt of a commission. 

April 21. — Last suggestion made by the Govt, of India was that provision be 
made in Bill empowering Govenor-General to bring it into force when he thinks fit. 
In the meantime suggested machinery in our third representation be put into force. 
This was handed over to Secretary, External Affairs, on April 22, while second 
reading debate was on in the Senate. 

April 21. — Second reading of Bill passed. 

April 22. — High Commsr. informed that he could put forward his proposals. 

April 25. — Union Govt’s reply to the Government of India’s third protest 
received. They found alternative suggestions unacceptable and were convinced that 
no action short of that envisaged by the Bill would either produce breathing space 
or atmosphere necessary to enable a permanent solution of problems to be found. 
They also said that by the Capetown Agreement or by their decision not to proceed 
with legislation contemplated in 1926, Union Govt, did not in any way surrender 
their freedom to deal legislatively with Indian problems in future. 

April 26. — Bill passed third reading. 

April 27. — Press Communique issued by the Govt, of India expressing dis- 
appointment over Union Government’s failure to adopt Govt, of India's suggestions 
pud stating that the legislation was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 



The British Labour Party Conference 

Discussion on Indian Policy 

After a speech by Mr. Reginald Sorensen, Member of Parliament, urgin(( 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least reopen negotiations, Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood at the Biitish Labour Party Conference held on the 18th. June 194S. 
persuaded the backers of the two reHoliitions to withdraw them on a pledge that the 
Party Executive would immediately open new diacuHsions on the Indian policy. 

Mr. Sorensen, who is Secretary of the Indian League Parliamentary Committee, 
was moving the resolution on behalf of his own constituency Labour Party 
(Leyton) and three other divisional parties urging Government “to recognise the 
increasing urgency of a settlement with India and lake the initiative in negotiating 
with the Indian national leaders on tlie basis of recognition of India’s Indepen- 
dence and formation of a Provisional Government of Indian national unity under 
an Indian Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Sorensen said : ‘’Although undoubtedly communal diflferences do exist in 
India, it is my conviction that the Cripps offer did not fail primarily through any 
communal differences. I would urge the Conference once more to press on 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least open negotiations with 
India. I express profound regret that Government has not enabled Congress 
leaders who, Mr. Amery, himself admitted were leaders of great and important 

parties to be in contact with iion-Congrcss leaders like Mr. Rajagopalachari and 

Sir 2'ej Bahadur Sapru. ‘ Why cannot we allow these Indian patriots to be 
in contact with other Indians.” 

Desciibiug the white paper as “lendentiuus and misleading” he referred to 
G0,(XX) Indians in prison. 

Mr. Sorensen emphasised tliat the Labour Pi rty’s affirmation that the Indian 
peoide were entitled to self determination and self-govt rument did not mean 
necessarily that the British should determine what form of Government Indians 
should choose. “In the last i^tsort, if independenet^ and self-government mean 
anything at all, the decision as to the kind of Government that shall exist in 
India must be made by politically conscious India itself, even though that may 

mean severence from ourselves. I hope it will not. I hope India will freely 

co-operate with this countiy, witli China and with other Kasteru peoples. But it 
is her choice Although we may sometimes think, that Indians have chosen 
wrongly or acted unwisely, it is only their judgment. Just as we would not 
dream of laying down for other demoeratic peot-les what particular form of 
democracy they must implement in their legislatuiCH so we should recognise the 
same fact regarding India.” 

Delegates’ Protests 

Amid protests from a number of delegates against the Executive’s suggestions 
owing to lack of time in the closing hours of the cenfcrence, tiiere should be no 
further discussion, Mr. Arthur Ortenv:ood suggested that tlie resolutions should be 
withdrawn on “my definite undertaking that we shall go to the Joint Committee 
in the near future to discuss the matter in the light of the Executive Committee’s 
report.” On this j)lea both the resolutions were thereupon withdrawn. 

The second motion in the name of Ht. Pancras (London) and Kinsnorton 
(Birmingham) Livisional parties urged “immediate re-opening of negotiations 
with bodies truly rejresentaiive of the major communities of the popula- 
tion of India” and declared : “A democratic solution of the Indian 
problem can be found in the formula of self-determination based on freedom from 
racial, religious, caste and class domination.” 

The Executive’s report on India (which was among the section of general 
report passed by the conference on Friday night ‘en bloc’ without discussion 
because of pressure of time) slated that the Joint Committee on India (consisting 
of the India Committee of the Parliamentary I.abour Parly and the International 
feub-committee of the National Executive had continued their study of the 
constitutional Indian problem and of the rejection of the Cripps proposal. It quoted 
the declaration issued on August 12 last by the Parly Executive and the Trades 
Union Congress General Council deprecating the civil disobedience movement and 
urging Government to make clear that on the abandonment of civil disobedience 
it would be ready to resume discusBious with a view to safe-guarding and 
implementing the principles of Indian self-government. 



The Educational Progress in India 1943 

The Indian Science Congress 
Thirtieth* Session — Calcutta — 2nd. January 1 943 

A demand by an upcountry young man for reading out the address ot Mr. 
Zawaharlal Nehru, the President-elect, now in jail, marked the proceedings of the 
opening ceremony of the Thirtieth Session of the Indian Science Congress which 
commenced at Calcutta on tlie 2nd. January 1943 under the presidentship of Mr. 
D. N. Wadia, the out-going President. 

After Dr. B, C, Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Chairman 
of the local Reception Committee, had concluded reading his welcome address, 
the young man (mentioned above) with a portrait of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, went 
to the dais. Placing the portrait on the dais, he prayed that Mr. Nehru’s presi- 
dential address, which, he believed, was in possession of some people there, should 
be read out at the meeting. 

Told by Dr. S'. K. Mitra, General Secretary of the Congress, that they had 
tried their best to secure Mr. Nehru’s address, but could not succeed, the young 
man proposed that a resolution condemning the action of the Government in this 
matter should be passed at the session. 

He was, however, persuaded by Dr. Roy to allow the proceedings to go on. 
But as soon as Mr. Wadia concluded his Presidential Address, he again stood up 
and reiterated his demand for passing a resolution condemning the action of the 
Government. 

Dr. Roy suggested to him that a resolution of that type should first be placed 
before and considered by the General Committee of the Congress which would 
meet on January 4, whereupon the young man followed by some other young men 
left the hall as a protest. 

Dr. B. C. Roy’b Spee(?b 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Chairman of the local Reception Committee, inaugurating the Congress, said, 
“If it is the object of Science, as it originally was, to increase the comforts and 
security of man, then Science as originally conceived and developed cannot corrupt 
our morals. If Nature’s gifts had been developed and perfected by man not for 
any higher purposes but to enable him to indulge in the blind orgy of destruction 
and devastation, the blame cannot be laid at the door of science or scientists. The 
sharp weapon, the knife of a surgeon was forged not to destroy the life of an 
individual but to save him from the ravage of a maligiiant affection ; gun-powder 
was manufactured not to kill thousands of innocent lives but to provide a channel 
for drinking water to thirsty people on the other side of a hill, to provide a 
thoroughfare for the masses ; the investigations into the properties of phosphorus 
were directed not to incorporate it in the preparation of bombs, but to provide a 
suitable and ready material for getting light.” 

About 100 delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Mr. Wadia on Need for Planning 

A plea for the adoption of a wise and justly planned international mineral 
policy framed by an International Directorate in order to preserve peace and 
goodwill among countries unequally endowed by nature with mineral wealth, 
was made by Mr. D, H. Wadia, Mineral Adviser to the Ceylon Government, in the 
course of his presidential address to the Congress, Mr. Wadia said : 

“A distinguished citizen of India was to have presided at this meeting and no 
one here shares more keenly than 1 in the disappointment at his absence to-day. 
I seek your forbearance at my having to address you because of an existing rule 
which requires your President of the foregoing year to continue in Gflice until 
its assumption by his successor. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s contributions to 
Bcience in India have not been in the lime-light, but they have been a leavening 
influence in the organisation and working of the National Planning Committee 
which since 1939, is engaged in the great task of co-ordinating applied Science with 
productive industry in every field, industrial, educational, cultural and organisa- 
tional. Ladies and Gentlemen, pleaae believe me, I sympathise with you for 
having missed his rousing address.” 
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Speaking about the importance of minerals in war, Mr. Wadia said that 
during the century and quarter between the Napoleonic Wars and the Hitlerian 
war, the conaumption of minerals had been over a hundred-fold of that consumed 
during the entire history of man on earth, and so far as metals were concerned, 
man had used up between 1914 and today, between the two German wars, more 
metal than during any previous period of Stocks of tin, platinum, silver, 

gold, coal and mineral oils were getting denl-ued and so far no checks had been 
devised for this alarming depletion. ‘‘Metals and minerals are a radidly wasting 
asset of a country for which there is no renewal or replacement. Agricultural and 
forest resources of a land can be rejuvenated by suitable measures and manures, 
but no fertiliser can revive one exhausted mine, for geological processes are exceed- 
ingly slow requiring hundretls of thousands of years to form a vein of metallic ore 
or a bed of coal’^ said Mr. Wadia. 

Metallurgical Industry in Defence 

“In the defence programme of a nation under the present day conditions of tota- 
litarian warfare, the meiallurgical industry and its ancillary mining of minerals 
yielding the ferrous and alloy mp'als, fluxes, refraetories and accessory minerals are 
of essential importance. A significant feature of the distribution of these minerals 
is the concentration of their production and manufacture in a comparatively few 
countries in the world, happily nearly three-fourths of these being centred In, or 
controlled by, the United Nations as against the Axis group. Of the total annual 
mineral promiction of the world in pre-Wi»r years as much as 8'> per cent came 
from North America and Western Knrope, of these U. 8. A , England and Germany 
and latterly Russia contrihuting over 7o per cent. 'I'his, however, does not mean 
that nafure has endowed these couniius to this umqual extent with valuable 
minerals; it is rather an index of the countiy’s indusMial and rcchnieal development 
and the energy of the peetnle. Russia’s three successive Five-Years IMans are an 
example of this. Industrial progress of other parts of the world may materially 
change this condition. Fur instance, India’s resources in iron-ore are of a magni- 
tude quite out of yiroportion to the bare couple of million tons of pig iron per year 
it has oidy recently heguii to produce. Ony in a few distri 'ts of ffihar ana Eastern 
States Agency, the higli-grAde iron-ore reserves are calculated to be of the order of 
4,000 million tons. Large reserves of allumininm-ore are still only potential assets, 
When these untouche<i reserves enter production stage, the apparent inequalities 
will diminisli and the countries bordering the North Asiatic basin will not occupy 
the dominating f>osition in strategie- njineralH they do at present.” 

Post-War Mineral DisriauunoN 

Mr. Wadia observeel that only the adoption of a wise and justly planned 
international mineral policy framed by an International Directorate could preserve 
peace and goodwill amongst countries unequally endowed by Nature with mineral 
wealth. Unequal geographical distribution of minerals being an unalterable fact, 
planned international economy should devise means not only to eliminate this cause 
of inter-country friction hut to increase the interdependence of nations on each 
other for their vital trades and industrial needs and so make minerals a rallying 
point for international co-operation and goodwill. The preliminary recommendations 
of the Conference on ‘‘Mineral Resources and the Atlantic Cliaracier” convened by 
the British Association’s Committee on Hocial and Infernatioua! Relations of 
Bcience last July, attpear to be on the right lines, but they will not go far enough 
if their implicatiofis are meant to safeguard the interests of the British Empire 
only or even of the whole United Nations’ group. These should embrace all the 
free countries and should call for sacrifice from all participating nations of part of 
their iiational and natural advantages for the ultimate benefit of all and the future 
security of the people of the world. The fourth article of the Atlantic Charter 
pofttulated access for all Htates on equal terms to the raw materials of the world. 
But if the Atlantic Charter did not unreservedly provide for all peace-loving nations 
of the earth, whatever oceans bound them, its fulfilment in partial degree would 
not achieve the goal of post-war mineral allocation, nor succeed in removing a 
focal infection point in the body politic of the world. 

India’s Great Resources 

Mr. Wadia, proceeding, said : **'ihe mineral outlook of the Indian region ii 
on ihe whole satisfactory both for war and peace-time r^uirements. India’s resonrcci 
in minerals of strategic importance, minerals for munitions and defence armameotft 
base metala, alloys, fluxes, refractories and accessory minerals can be regarded as 
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adequate, in several but not all of them. India is deficient in tin, tungsten, lead, 
zinc, nickel, graphite and liquid fuels. But in the basic metals, iron, manganese, 
aluminium and chromium, the country is well supplied, in the case of the former 
three, in large excess. Our neighbour, Burma, has abundant stocks of the munition 
metals of which India is in deficit, while her oil resources must yet be regarded 
as considerable Ceylon has reserves of the world’s finest graphite, a mineral indis- 
pensable in metallurgy and of a magnitude auffirieat lo last a long period. Anci* 
llary minerals such as asbestos, cements, fertilisers, clays, mica, sulphur, various 

salts, ores and other minerals of industrial utility are available in quantities 
sufficient for the country’s needs, while some are in exportable surpluses. 

The experience of the last three years’ war effort in the production in India 
of a wide range of munitions without any previous apprenticeship, is 
satisfactory proof of the country’s adequacy in some respects, though 

still unequipped in a number of essentials, viz., specialised steels, machine tools, 
manufacture of aircraft, high explosives, automobile engines, big ship construction, 
etc., on a scale commensurate with her internal requirements.” 

Social Obligations of Science 

Dealing with the position of science vis-a-vis the public, Mr. Wadia said 

that the awakening to the social obligations of science is of recent date and, 
even in Europe and America, this aspect of the cultivation of science was for long 
not realised and left to sporadic individual efforts. With this awakening, a two-fold 
problem faces science all over the world to-day — to press the newest discoveries 
and inventions of applied science into the service of agriculture, manufactories, 
hospitals, homes and schools and along-side with it to so control the impact of 
these on his private life that his mechanised work-a-day life may not be totally 
divested of all higher spiritual values. Our future national life and its material 
well-being largely depend on a wholesome balance being maintained between 
these two — the impulse to harness science to increase physical comforts of life and 
a restraining desire to preserve the old-world spiritual calm and simplicity of 
living. Happily for India, this balancing is somewhat of a natural hereditary trait 
and does not need much emphasis. India’s late start in the apidication of science to 
industry also gives it an opportunity of planning along right lines. The significance 
of this problem has been realised by both onr political leaders, as well as Bcientists, 
and some progress is made in this direction. 

Here Mr. Wa<Ha referred to the work of the National Planning Committee 
which through its 29 sub-committees had set out on formulating a programme 
covering many phases of the country’s future life and activities, material, productive, 
educational, artistic. ‘Their work unfortunat' ly is in a great measure suspended 
to-day, though some of the 29 sub-committees have furnished more or less 
complete, well-documented reports, while others have submitted interin fact- finding 
reports. Their conclusions, doubtless will be subicctrd to thorough revision and 
deliberation by the main body which comprises 200 of the leading industrialists, 
publicists and scientists of the country, before they are offered to the public, but 
a great deal of spade work is accomplished, a valuable mass of ascertained classified 
details collected and many blue-prints prepared. A planned reconstruction in 
a greater or less measure of India’s commerce, industry, finance, land, labour, 
mining, transport, power-generation, technology alongside educational, cultural and 
social re-organisation is expected to emerge from the labours of this body.” 

PilOPOsKD ACADEMY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Mr. Wadia then referred to the proposal before the Executive Committee of 
the Indian Science Congress for the institution oi a national Academy of Social 
Sciences drawn up by the Sub-Committee on Science and Social Relations. “The 
proposed Academy,” he said, “should be a body of high academic standing and 
professional knowledge, which can take up long range problems of social well- 
being of the people of India which the older Societies and Associations established 
along familiar but too general lines in some cases and rather over-specialised 
lines in others cannot deal with without suspicion of religious or political bias. 
Dr. K, Motwani, the Secretary of the Sub-Committee, personally placed the scheme 
before Pandit Nehru last July and, in accordance with Pandit Nehru^s wishes, 
the Executive Committee proposes to appoint a Committee of Experts to suggest 
ways and means of bringing this Academy of Social Sciences into being. The 
matter rests here. It is too early to outline the exact task to which the Academy 
will address itself. Its chief function will be to explore those avenues through 
which the contributions of science may be adapted to the life of the individual and 
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the nation without allowing any anti-flocial applications of science such as have 
made a shambles of so many countries ever raising their heads in our midst. 
Secondly, the Academy should emphasise an integrated, synthetic approach to every 
problem, pressing into service the contributions of various basic social sciences such 
as human geography, anthropology, psychology, economics, political science, 
philosophy and sociology. The bringing into being of a National Academy so 
constituted may well become a crowning achievement of the Indian Science 
Congress.*’ 

Geology & Geography Section 

The common statement that India was poor in mineral resources was refuted 
by Dr. J, A. Duyxn, Sui>erintending Geologist, Geological Survey of India, 
presiding at the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian Science Congress 
held on the 8rd. January 1943. 

Dr. Dunn remarked that although not so rich in economic minerals as the 
U. S. A., this country was by no means deficient “India is, indeed, the world’s 
dominant source of at least two minerals, Mica and llmenite. It shares with 
Russia in being the world’s main producer of Manganese, and is possessed of 
perhaps the world’s largest reserves of high grade iron-ore. In addition, there are 
adequate resources available of many other minerals.” No (country was comjJetcly 
self-sufficient in mineral raw materials : India’s shortcomings comprised particularly 
tin, nickel, and raolvbdeimm. 

The speaker outlined the distribution of minerals in India and drew attention 
to the concentration of wealth in Biliar, which in normal times produced about 40 
per cent of India’s total mineral output. Me urged that the proviiu'ial distribution 

of minerals should receive profound study whenever partitioning was under 

consideration. The greate;u expansion, according lo him, was likedy to bo in the 
further treatment and utilisation of their mineral resourees within the (country, 
At least, four of their* mineruls-Miea, Manganese-ore, llmenite, and Monazite — 

were of great importance to the world’s iudnstries, but to date almost their entire 

production had been exported in the uiimaniifaetnred state. Dr. Dunn emphasised 
that these minerals must co«ilinuo to be exp()rte<i, lint it was eminently clesirablo 
that much of the mauufaeturing processes through which they eventually passed, 
should be completed in India before export. 

Dr. Duym pointed out that as India exi>anded industrially her minerals would 
find an ever widening application. In this connection, he stressed the need of a 
Minerals Research Bureau to undertake investigations into all aspects of the 
mineral industry. 

Concluding, the speaker remarked that if this country was to take its place 
amongst the nations of the world it would be necessary to conform to whatever 
general scheme of international mineral policy might emerge in the post-war 
settlement. 

Mathematics & Statistics Section 

Certain developments in Mathematics in the last thirty years were referred to 
hv Dr. S. C. Dhnr^ Head of the Department of Mathematics, College of Heience. 
Nagpur University, in his presidential address at the Mathematics and Statistics 
section of the Indian Science Oongress on the 3rd. January. 

The role that mathematics had played in the last l.W years, said Dr. DAar, 
WBB firstly to suggest various methods to tackle problems that presented them- 
selves for solution. On the one hand, the development of the physical sciences 

g resented various problems for the mathematicians’ ingenuity, while, on the other 
and, they themselves forged methods in the shape of new branches of mathema- 
tics which the physicists took advantage of in unravelling the mysteries of Nature. 

Describing the situation, Dr. Dhar said : “The matnematicians play a game in 
which they themselves invent rules, while the physicists play a game in which 
the rules are provided by Nature, But as time goes on, it becomes increasingly 
evident, that the rules the mathematicians find are the same as those which Nature 
has chosen.” 

Referring to the reaction which the new technique had on Pure Mathematics, 
the speaker said that it gave a stimulus to investigation which also enriched Pure 
Mathematics. He discussed in detail the controversies that were raised by 
Fourier’s Analysis, which was developed for solving the problems of the conduction 
of heat in an Isotronic solid, as also the method which Heaviside introduced in 
the resolution of transient electrical problems. This method met with utmost 
opposition from pure mathematicians, especially of the Cambridge Bchool, who 
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refufled to recognise it as a legitimate method in the solution of differential 
equation of mathematical physics. l)r. Dhar expressed the opinion that Heaviside’s 
Operational Methods represented a distinct and epoch-making advance. 

Nehru to continue as President 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru will continue as President-elect of the next session of 
the Indian Science Congress. This announcement was made at the meeting of the 
General Committee of the Indian Science Congress Association held on the 4th. 
January 1948* 

If the Executive Committee of the Association does not receive any information 
by Ist July, 1943, regarding the services of Pandit Jawaharlal being available, 
Professor 5. N. Dose, Head of the Department of Physics, University of Dacca, 
will be appointed President of the Blst session. 

Tiie General Committee of the Association also adopted a resolution moved 
from the chair, recording the deep sense of disappointment of the Committee at 
the enforced absence of Mr. Nehru, who had been elected to preside over the 30th 
session of the Science Congress and regretting that it had not been possible to 
secure liis presidential address for the occasion. 

Tiifl next session of tJie Science Congress will be held at Trivandrum under 
the auspices of the University of Travancore. 

Botany Section 

Presiding over the Botany section on the 4th. January, Dr. K. Biswas, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, said that it -was time that there was more 
intensive work in Systematic Botany in India. Apart form the little floristic inves- 
tigation doFie in some jFarts of India, there still existed vast unexplored and 
insufficiently explored regions. Provinces which had already been explored, also 
needed further detailed investigation with regard to herbaceous and shrubby 
vegetation which had failed to receive due atttiUion. He suggested that the 
Botainc Survey of India should be revived from its moribund condition and that 
the vast vegetable resources of the country should be properly worked out for the 
benefit of the country. 'I'here was undoubtedly a biignt future for the Systematists 
and Taxonomists of India. 

Archaeology Section 

The session of the Anthropology and Archaeology section was presided over 
by Dr. Chakravarti. In bis address, Dr. Chakravai fi gave an outline of the exca- 
vations at Raranagar, the site of the ancient AhicliciPiatri, and of the exploration 
tour arranged by the Arcliaeological Do])rtrt ment in tl.e Siibarrnati Valley and of 
another conducted by Sir Aurel Stein along she dry bed of ilic Gliaggar. 

Dr. Chakravarti also stressed the value of ef>igra])hy in the study of 
Anthropology and traced the evolution of writing from the earliest times. 

Agricultural Section 

Rao Bahadur F. Ramachandra Hao, in his i)re8idential address to the Agri- 
cultural & Entomology Sectioi», stressed the need for planning on an All-India basis 
in certain aspects of AgricuUurul Entomology. Entomological workers employed in 
the different provinces of India would be quite capable of studying and controlling 
such pests as had a local origin within their jurisdiction ; but, he pointed out, they 
would be very much handicapped if they were called upon to deal with pests that 
invaded their province from outside. Locusts, for instance, and certain equally 
destructive moths had the habit of migrating long distances. Evidently, in the 
case of such insects, a central agency with powers of jurisdiction over more than 
one province was needed to study their movemeuts and warn provinces liable to 
attack. There were other pests like the Deccan Grasshopper which, though not 
migratory like locusts, were capable of periodically spreading in a destructive form 
over large areas in several contiguous provinces and should also be studied with a 
wide perspective. 



The Political Science Congress 

Fifth Session— Agra — 2nd January 1943 

Presidential Address 

“We are meeting at a most critical juncture in the history of this country — 
when, on the one hand, there is strill going on a movement for the establishment 
immediately of Indian Independence, and on the other, there is a fixed determi- 
nation to partition the country and establish separate and indei>endent Muslim 
States, botn in the West and the East. It is true that the fear of attack on the 
country is very much less than a few months ago and tlie war situation has defi- 
nitely taken a turn for the better — but who can say how' long this inhuman 
butchery shall continue or what tremendous aaerifices it shall still entail ? Already 
the cost of living has risen very high- in many parts of the country, even articles 
of necessity cam ot be obtained or obtained with great dilliculty and at prohibitive 
prices, thus inflicting terrible hardships particularly on the pviorer classes and 

f ersons with small, fixed incomes. At such a jjinclnre what is the duty of the 
ndian Political Science Association and its^ President? With due humility I 
express the hope that it may be given to this fifth Ciiiiferenco of the AsHOciaiion to 
make a constructive contribution towards the solution of the Indian cofiHtitntional 
problem and towards the ending of the ]ircscnt political impaHSc,” said Qurtnnukk 
Nihal Singh, in the course of bis Presidential address to the filth session of the 
Political t!lcience Congress, held at Agra on the 2nd. January 1048. 

After describing the growth of communalism in India, the speaker continued : 
“I regard the conclusion of the Imcknow Pact of 1916 as »\n imi)ortant turn- 
ing point iu the history of tlio Indian National movement. The magnitude of 
the blunder committed lias never been reabsed and its praises have been sung on 
account of the results achieved during tlio next few years. 

“The Indian National movement started with certain initial disadvantages 
which it was not able to overcome when this great, danger overtook it. The fact 
that the Muslims sulked aud did not take advantage of English education till the 
seventies of the last century was rosiionsible for the leadership of tlio nationalist 
movement falling into Hindu hands and the separatist action of Sir Si/ed Ahmed 
completed the ])roce8B of throwing the Congress into the hands of Hindu natio- 
nalists— some of whom were orthodox Hiudus and the mainspring of whoso action 
came from Hindu revivalism. 'Iho result was that the nationalist movement could 
not evolve a common source of in8|>i ration of a common national language or a 
ritual, anthem and symbols which could make an etpial a|>peal to all sections of the 
people. Again, for the sake of outward unity social reform was eschewed. The Indian 
nationalist talked of liberty, tcpialiiy, hiotlicrliood and love lor his Motherland but 
did not acquire a liberal outlook in social mateis or a secular or leiiitorial concep- 
tion of law and politics. Inter-marriages, inter-dining, discarding of untonchability, 
giving up conceptions of personal, local and communal law which would have 
created tne proper atra08|)here for the growth of a truly uationaliHlic seiitiment 
and made the fiiBiou of communities possible, were not made ]»art and iiarcel of a 
nationalist programme. 

BaLKANIHAFION of INDIA 

On the other hand to keep up outward unity on the political jdatform exclu- 
sionism aud communal loyalties were respected and firotci led. ^Idie inevitable result 
WAS the stereotyping and [lerpetuation of divisions in Indian society which the 
clever British bureaucracy utilised for imi)erial purposes. In 1919, in spite of a 
whole-hearted and a through condemnation of communal electorates hy the joint 
authors of the reforms and their determination not to allow them except to the 
Muslims, where they were in a minority, and to the Hikhs in the Tunjab, they 
were extended to the Muslims everywhere, Hikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and reservation of seats in plural'mcmber constituencies to the non- 
Br&mins and the Mahrattas. Provision was made for the rei)reBentatiou of the 
depressed classes and labour by nomination and also for the special representation 
of landlords and other interests. The process of balkanising India was pushed 
still further by the Communal Award of 193J, embodied In the Reforms of 1935. 

The elections of 1936 showed the strong hold the Indian National Oongrees 
had on the general public mind and it made .Mr. Jinnah and other leaders of the 
Mussaimans realise that unless they reorganised and closed up their ranks and 
came under the banner of one political body and chalked out a programme that 
would make an appeal, not only to the educated few— aspirants after seats, jobs 
and ministerships— but also to the Muslim masses to whom franchise had been 
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eztended reoeatly, the chief purpose of separate electorates may be defeated and the 
Congress may succeed in winning over the Muslim masses through its economic 
programme and the policy of Muslim mass contacts. In my opinion it was this 
tear that was largely responsible for the enunciation and the working out of the 
two nations’ theory. 

Origin op two Nations Theory 

What are the causes for this change of attitude on the part of Mr. Jinnah 
and the All-India Muslim League? 

The first cause is, as I have stated above, the need for an effective popular 
slogan, to rally the Muslim masses, which became an urgent necessity with^e 
extension of the franchise and starting of the ‘"Muslim Mass Contacts’’ programme 
by the Indian National Congress under the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The second and more important reason was the failure on the part of the 
Muslim League to capture power in any of the four Provinces in which Muslims 
have a majority. 

Thirdly, the decision of the Congress to accept office in the Provinces where it 
had a majority deprived the Muslims in those provinces of the temporary advan- 
tages they had gained by the formation of interim ministries, in wiiich the Muslims 
occupied a most important position— as a matter of fact most of the Interim 
Premiers were Muslims. 

The fourth and perhaps the most decisive factor was the failure of the Con- 
gress-League negotiations for the formation of coalition ministries in the Congress- 
majority provinces, particularly because coalition ministries were functioning in the 
Muslim majority provinces 

At the psychological moment when the Muslim League was acutely feeling 
the denial of a share in power by the Congress took place certain events in 
Europe which decided for the League its course of action. I refer here to the 
Sudeten movement in Czechoslovakia which led to the separation of Sudetenland and 
its incorporation in German Reich in October 1938. 

The Pakistan solution has made an irresistible appeal to the Pan -Islamic 
feelings of the Indian Mussalmans who believe that the establishment of Pakistan 
would bring their dream of a Muslim Confederacy — of the Islamic countries in the 
near East within the range of practical politics and very near. 

The stand taken by the Muslim League called forth in its turn vigorous oppo- 
sition from the Hindus and the Nationalist elements in the country, including the 
Nationalist Muslims. For the last four years a battle royal has been raging in the 
country over the Pakistan issue. 

“League is Sure Of British Support” 

The position has been made still more uncertain by the Calcutta speech of the 
Viceroy of 17th December, 1942, emphasiHing need for unity and for a strong 
central government in the country. It is also believed by some careful students 
of public and international affairs in India that considerations of foreign policy 
will ultimately prevent the British Government from according its approval and 
support to the League proposal for partition. I, however, feel that the League is 
sure of the support of the British Government in which Mr. Churchill is the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Arnenj, Secretary of State for India and which has already 
announced us adherence in the Cripps Projwsals. 

What then are the prospects for India in the near future ? I am afraid, I 
cannot point before you a rosy picture. There are plenty of troubles and struggles 
ahead. In my opinion the future of India will depend upon how the problem of 
minorities is handled in Hindustan and as to what efforts are made to bring about 
a real fusion of the peoples into a single whole. A good beginning might be made 
with composite cabinets and by guaranteeing complete religious freedom and protection 
to the language and culture of niiiiorities but a determined effort must be made to 
cultivate a purely secular outlook iu public affairs and to discard untouchability of 
all kinds and to abandon personal, local and communal conceptions of law and 
politics and thus create in course of lime denational, socialist States in the country. 
When that is accomplished the separated States shall return and form a Union of 
the Indian Socialist Republics. 

That may appear to day a most unreal dream but if Socialist Russia emerges 
victorious from this titanic struggle and if the socialist order spreads in other parts 
of the world after the war and if an Indian Lenin or Stalin arises in our midst, 
the dream may materialise at a not too distant future. 



A. I. Muslim Educational Conference 

52nd. Session — Aligarh — 13th. February 1943 

Pretldential Address 

Nawab Zahir Yar Jurig Bahadur, an Amir of Pai^ah, Hyderabad State pre- 
sided over the r)2nd All-India Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh on the 
13th. February 1943. In the course of a lengthy speech he paid a tribute to tne rulers of 
Hyderabad of the Asaf Jha House who had always extended their patronage to educa- 
tion and the nobility of the State who considered it their sacred duty to serve the cause of 
education in the State and India. Indian Muslims and the Aligarh College, he said, 
owed a debt of gratitude to Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur I and to Sir Syed. 

About 10,000 delegates and visitors were present. 

Those present included Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Jogendra Singh, Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Mr. Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, Mr. Abdul 
Azeez, Law Member, Hyderabad. Khan Bahadur Jaffer Ali, Minister of Education, 
Kashmir, Mahomed Yunus, Patna. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mohamed Ohaidul Rahaman Shcrivani, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee welcomed the delegates after which Nawab Zahir Yar Jung 
delivered the presidential address. 

After tracing the educational progress of Muslims since '75 Nawab Zahir Yar 
Jung Bahadur observed that conditions had altered considerably during the last 
half a century. Muslims had now no apathy towards Ettglish education. They had 
established schools, colleges and a University for themselves, and a stream 
of Muslim young men flowed out of these institutions fully equipped to fight the 
battles of life. 

The system of education in India, the speaker said, was criticised by experts 
as unsuited to the present day needs, hut no one had offered a constructive sug- 
gestiou for its improvement. The Wardha scheme did not receive official support. 
No programme of education could he regarded as successful unless it embodied 
in It the spirit of accommodation, tolerance and universal fellowship. Modern 
education dia not lay the foundation for this spirit. Indian Universities failed 
to keep pace with the march of times. They only succeeded in propagating 
the disease of unemployment instead of aiming at universal literacy. 
Government ehtablished Universities for producing candidates for Government 
service. 'I'he Universities provided no facilities for research work and there were 
no arrangements for getting jiromising students trained outside India. High school 
education was equally defective for it merely prepared candidates for coUeges. In 
Hyderabad State this defect was sought to oe remedied by reorganising the' high 
school education so that students might enter life and eke out a livelihood. 
Elementary education did not meet the requirements of the village. Primary 
education without rural bias estranged the village boy from his surroundings. 

Education of girls, the President urged, should be reformed. What was the 
advantage of giving our girls education according to the Cambridge syllabus and 
making them unfit for the important duties of womanhood ? he asked. It was 
gratifying, he added, that the ^nana College of the Muslim University had pro- 
vided for a course of studies in Domestic science. Education divorced from the 
needs of the country such as agriculture, industry and trade was useless. Indian 
industries, which found a world market centuries ago, had been, declining during 
the last century and a half. The present industries were for war purposes. Higher 
education had failed to promote even ordinary industries in India. It had not pro- 
duced technical experts. “Let us, therefore, prepare ourselves for the future by 
revolutionising the Indian educational system, according to the needs of India. 
India, after the war, would be brought closer to the rest of the world and therefore, 
a study of world languages should be encouraged so that our men might be able 
to exchange ideas and understand one another better. We, Muslims, nave enough 
of educational institutions. We should now, without increasing that number, re- 
model the educational system so as to include agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Our economic well-being is intimately bound up with our educational progress.” 

Women’s Education 

Begum Zahir Yar Jung, presiding over the Women's Section ofithe Conference 
observed that no community or country could progress without educating its wo- 
menfolk. She advocated a system of education which would satisfy the needs of 
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women. When there was acute unemployment of educated men, women should not 
Intensify the situation by getting the same type of education. Women should be 
trained as teachers and doctors, nurses and ahais. There was a crying need for 
them. Due to dearth of such women, the rate of mortality - among women, parti- 
cularly during child-birth, was appalling. Women should be trained in cottage 
industries, needlework and other arts and live a healthy life. The mode of life of 
Indian women was going to be changed after this war and let us prepare our 
daughters to meet the new demand. “Do not adorn your daughters with golden 
ornaments but with the ornament of education. No cart could b? propelled with 
a single wheel. Both the wheels must be geared up and kept in order." 

Mr. Haroo.n Jaffar On iSociAi. Reform 

"At this stage of life, wh<‘n the whole world is suffering there must be no 
attempt to compromifle with evil and let us start fighting it first in our own com- 
munity," said Mr. Ahmed Ehrahim Haroon Jaffer of Poona, in his presidential 
address to the Economic and Social Reform Section of the All-India Muslim 
Education Coriference. 

Mr. Ahrped Jaffar said : “Let us chalk out a well-planned programme of social 
and economic welfare and work it up with a stubbornness unknown in the past. 
Let us remember that a community without the necessary share of material wealth 
and property in a country stands no chance of survival in the struggle for existence." 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffar struck a note of warning “that the aspirations of Pakistan 
will bear no fruit unless they are backed up by a programme of economic indepen- 
dence and efficiency in all aspects of life. So let us beg no concessions to live, 
but prove ourselves fit to live and vigorously live. Let us multiply Aligarh univer- 
Bity types as regional centres of renaissance and produce an army of social workers 
who should make it as an ideal of (heir life to serve the community in all aspects. 
Let US avail ourselves of the existing facilities of industrial and commercial expan- 
sion, and tap all the resources at our command to regain respect in the society of 
nations." 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker^s Address 

The following is the text of the Address delivered Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker at the Nagpur University Convocation held on the 8th. January, 
1943. 

I thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for the great honour you have conferred 
on me in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address of the Nagpur University 
this year. It is an honour which I greatly value. And in proportion to the 
value 1 set on it, I feel the difficulty of doing justice to the function you have 
thought fit to allot to me. Strangely enough, the task of addressing new graduates 
of our Universities has of late devolved on me with embarrassing frequency. 'I'he 
more I attempt the task’ the more I realise the intrinsic difficulties of speaking to 
the youth of the country as it leaves the comparative seclusion of the class-room 
and the lecture-hall to face the fierce climates of the real world. The idea 
behind this ancient institution of a convocation address is that it should mentally 
prepare the youth for this transition, so that the task should fall upon those who 
are most qualified for the purpose. When you chose me for this difficult task, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, 1 take it, Sir, that you credited me with a greater knowledge of 
the open air than of the hot-house where you cultured and nurtured these tender 
plants and flowers which will before long adorn our country and sweeten its 
atmosphere. 

If the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, the test of education lies in the 
success attained by the products of Universities in the open air struggle for life. But 
too great a deference to the requirements of this struggle is apt not only to militate 
against the quality of education but also to hold up the progress of human 
societies towards higher levels of material and moral well-being. While, therefore, 
University teachers are in general aware of this acid test of the soundness of their 
work, they rightly refuse to allow themselves to be unduly influenced by considera- 
Uons of the work-a-day world and go on fashioning the youth of the country in 
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accordance with the ideals they have in mind. When the examinations are over 
and the scholars have made adequate display of their attainments, when the time 
comes for them to flock in hundreds before the Ch wu ellor and the Fellows to 
take with proud hands the tokens of their achieveineiits, their sense of ^ratifleation 
is likely to be tempeied by a va^ue realisation of what the future holds in store 
for them. The ehanj^e from couditiomd air to unconditioned, the cold 
draught that the mind experiences when it first be.;ine to give thought to the 
question of employment, the first onset of doubt whether the idealistn of youth 
will survive the tussle with realities, in other words the contrast betweim the ideal 
and the real— therein lies the essence of the crisis that intervenes in the* lives of 
the young as they pass from school and college into real life. 

My task at this moment as I understand it, is to throw a little light on the 
nature of this crisis so that as you proceed from College to real life you may 
approach it with some appreciation of the problems you have to face. Youth is 
naturally inclined by its inner promptings to lugh idealism and there can be no 
greater ideal. More is not given to any one generation than to envisftgc the social 
good with courage, faith and wisdom and to nelp in the realisation of such good. 
Viewed in this light, the present generation has the greatest opportunity before 
it for it faces the most arduous tasks that any other generation in men’s long 
history had ever to face. In |iddres8iiig a batch of young men and women 
sallying fourth into the wide field of life it is very tempting for a man of my age 
to dwell on the virtues thal should sustain them in the struggle tliat lies ahead. 

I realise, however, that the youth of to-day is no longer satisfied with mere advice 

or pious wishes That is as it should be. I, too, confess to a feeling of the 

inadequacy of the sermons which were once considered good recipes for all the ills 
of life. At any rate, I feel certain that no one can chum, nnicli less exercise, the 
right to indulge in sermonising, political or moral. The world we are handing 

over to the young is in a bad mess, rent asunder by disruptive forces and made 

sickening to sensitive minds by the colossal waste resulting from a world war. 
But the young are in it and the question that confronts them is what they are going 
to make of it in the future. 

If you, my young friends, will give a moment’s thought to the problems that 
will assail you as you step out oi this hall in academic robes wiifi diplomas in 
hand, you will realise that these problems form, in a sense, a hierarehy of values 
and at he same time involve a wide range of tasks of varying urgency with which 
your cultured minds with tlieir warm human interest will Imve to deal, though 
always starting even like charity, with your own personal selves. As you step into 
a bleak competitive, almost inhospitable world the most immediate problem you 
face is that of personal survival. To put it bluntly, at the start you will have to 
look for a job that will enable you to keep the wolf at bay, even if not far from 
your door. Kefirie it, you call it a career. Import an element of idealism into it, 
It is an avenue of social and national service. And from love of social service, it is 
only a step to the love of one’s own country and an yeartdng to contribute to the 
nation’s prosperity and security. As our lionzon expands, we find that the nation 
does not live in a vacuum. Ihere are other nations besides ourselves and our 
political and economic relations with them bear directly on our daily lives. If you 
remember that the problem of providing satisfactory jobs or ())>pnri uni ties to all 
can be solved only when we are masters of our own household, and again that the 
freedom of our country, once it is won, will be bound up with a stable inter- 
national or world order, you will realise that all these values are more or less 
equally endangered in this world crisis which, fortunately or unfortunately, coin- 
cides with this juncture in your own personal lives. 

The problem of adjustment which confronts us to-day is to formulate the 
terms of adequate relationship between this trilogy : Man, Nation and World- 
Society. In our own youthful days, we too had our own batlhs to fight. They 
were hard and bitter battles no doubt ; but Society as a whole then moved in 
placid flow and we were free to engage in our private battles, undistracted by 
wider issues. But to-day in national and international spheres, in social, economic 
and political fields, new relationships are emerging. If you attempt to view the 
issues in compartmentalised isolation, you will fail to measure up the new forces 
that are heading upon the world and as a consequence fail to adjust yourselves to 
this complex aud dynamic environment. This holds good both for the individual and 
the nation. The individual has to take into account the setting of the community 
the community that of the country and the country that of the world. Out of the 
common sense of the world submerged as it is by the anxieties and pre-oooupations 
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of the war, there hae ariflen to-day into* prominence a world which crystallieea at 
once the immediate and the distant ideals of men, as an individual, as a national 
and as a member of a world order. Turn wherever you will, the world, you hear 
most, is security. It is natural that the tremendous insecurity of our times, the 
insecurity of individual life, of national survival, nay of civilisation itself, should 
focus human thought on security, the security of employment for earning one's 
livelihood, the security of national integrity, the security of world peace ; in fact, 
the security which, unlike mere stability, can form the basis of progress, individual, 
national and international. We must take a look round the world and proceed 
from the wider spheres of world economics and politics to that of our own 
national and individual problems. It is most remarkable that to-day the great 
powers talk more of post-war international reconstruction than or post-war 
international settlement in the old political sense of indemnities and political 
boundaries. Economic and social questions are in the forefront of war and peace 
aims. They realise that no political institution or machinery can work miracles 
without stable, economic and social foundations, which will bring security to the 
great masses of people. President RooaeveWa list of the “four freedoms’' or the 
Beveridge scheme of social security only dramatises this new orientation of thought. 

The most acute forms in which socio-economic maladjustment reveals itself 
to-day are unemployment and poverty. Both these problems will have to be 
successfully tackled. The West now admits that a state of society in which vast 
quantities of food grains are destroyed while large sections of the population starve, 
must stand self-condemned. That the blight of unemployment should no longer be 
allowed to undermine social life is now generally recognised. Miss Fraui^es 
Perkins^ Secretary of Labour in the U. 8. A. tersely put the problem of unemploy- 
ment before the International Labour Conference in New York in the following 
words, “Every country at war now knows that unemployment is man-made and 
can be unmade by man. Faced by the necessity of mobilising all of our 
resources for purposes of destruction we have realised that man-power is among 
the scarcest of all resources. Man-made unemployment ought not to exist and 
need not exist in the post-war world.’' 

The realisation that unemployment - can be eliminated is by no means 
enough. Ways and means have to be devised by which this objective can be 
achieved. And this is a very difficult problem. War-time demonstration of the 
effectiveness of goveinmental action in mobilising economic resources for a specific 
purpose may have strengthened the case for its continuance in peace in order to 
solve the immediate problems of readjustment to which the post-war transition to a 
peace economy is bound to give rise, as also the long-term problems of maintaining 
a high level of economic activity so as to ensure a progressive improvement in the 
standard of living. But believers in individualist economy, while they agree that 
Government should in War-time assume wide powers of control over industry, and 
increasingly concern itself with its operations are nevertheless against the perpetuation 
of such control as a permanent principle of our economic system. 

In the field of international political relationship, too, we see the same clash 
going on between the new ideas which are emerging out of the sheer forces of 
events and conservative reaction which is still fighting back. The lessons of 
a quarter century of the experiment of the League of Nations are that no stable 
international society and consequently no ordered, social progress, would be possible 
without a steady erosion of some of the sovereign rights of nations. This does not 
mean that the *‘nation’' idea should be completely eliminated. “Nation" does indeed 
perform a necessary function in that it breaks up the unwieldiness of world 
problems and assures each community that for its own interests, it will not have 
to look up to a distant and hazy world-authority. But no international peace is 
possible unless the “right" of nation-states are seen against the back ground of 
correlated obligations. Unless national interests harmonise and merge into a higher 
collel^tive interest, there can be no peace or security. This idea does not seem to 
find favour with the London Chamber of Commerce. In its Report on the 
General Principles of a Post-war Economy it has clearly stated that it cannot 
support “any scheme which in the economic sphere, relies upon some supra- 
national authority (which in practice must mean the most powerful nation or 
nations) to dictate to the weaker nations what their internal economic policy shall 
be.” The Chamber believes, on the contrary, that “the largest measures of 
co-operation between nations will be realised when fear of financial and economic 
domination from outside is removed, and each nation is left entirely free to 
co-operate or not according to its own wishes, the extent of that co-operation also 
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being within its control. The Chamber, however, offers no practical guidance «B to 
how this co-operation can be assured and the resulting economic conflicts avoided, 
if each nation continues to act according to its own will. 

Indeed, at this stage of the war, nobody can possibly bo in a position to say 
how this co-operation is to be brought about. Hiirely there is a great danger that 
the so-called co-operation may in practice mean autonomy for the greater powers 
while involving coercion of varying degrees for the lesser ones. It follows from 
this that nations like India cannot solve the post-war problem either of themselves 
or of the world at large unless they acquire the (*apacity to resist coercion when it 
is attempted by others and to offer effective Qp-opt?ration where it is genuinely 
solicited. Up till now Asia with the exception of Japan has played but a subor- 
dinate role in world problems But it is as likely as it is desirable that the centre 
of gravity will gradually shift from the West to the East. We have grown so 

accustomed to Europe's dominance over tfie w(uld that wo may often be inclined 

to assume this as part of a natural order of things. Yet, if seen in the true 
historical ]^erspectivo, this lias probably beeti only a transitory phase the basis of 
which has been steadily undermined since the close of the last century. For more 
than a century Asia 1ms hcpu the unhappy hnnring-groiirui of iMirofH'an imperia- 
lism, but lately she has been in a state of active ferment. VV^itliin a few decades, 
Japan was transformed from a feudal into ati industrial country and she speedily 
acquired for herself the status of a Groat Fower. China, whi(di was considered less 

than ten years ago as incaimble of organining an orderly Government, has by five 

years of damitles-^, if unequal, struggle for freedom, greatly improved her political 
status. Again, under our very eyes we have see!i the astonishing oxi)erimont which 
has turned a backward, semi-oriental country like the Soviet Union into a first- 
class world power. India, too has been ]uilsating with new ideas at»d waking up 
to the political issues, intensely conscious of her vast {toUnBialitlcs. 

The contribution that Asia can make to any future world equilibrium is 
receiving increasing emphasis. In an interesting volume entitled i'rohierns of 19(10 
Mr. Colin Clark observes that it is evident that “the whole equililuiiim depends 
on the economic development of the Asialir^ countries, particularly India and Gliina, 
and their emergence ns consumers of hrodstufis and im()oi t('rs of capital.’' Mr. 
Clark is of the opiiiiim that the Asiatic (countries should he large importers of 
capital for undertaking tlidr itidustrial development, and that this capital outflow 
will materially contribute towards the maint(*nance of equilibrium in Eurof>e and 
America. Mr. Clark also realises that in order to allay the HUH})icion of a domina- 
tion by big European and financial intf^rests to which this influx of foreign cajutal 
into Asiatic countries may give rise, it is necessary that, Europe and America 
should concede to the Asiatic people the same political and economic; rights which 
they claim for themselves, so that Asiatic nations may he left free to (dioose their 
own form of Government and mould their own social and economic life, d'his last 
point is very important : these Asiatic countries could ofler their co-operation and 
make any real contribution only as equals. A good measure of equality in the 
political and economic spheres is really a <;ondition ])recedent of the desired co- 
operation of Asia by which it is hoped to maintain eiiuilihriurn in the world. 

I, for one, feel that in the peace settlement and reconstruction which will 
follow the cessation of the war, it would be practically impossihle for Europe and 
America to withhold such rights from dependent Asiatic countries. 'I’his is not a 
pious hope, but a conviction based on the logic of circumstances as they are 
moving to-day. There is a significant difference between World War I and World 
War II, BO far as the Asiatic dependencies are concerned, which must make a vital 
difference to the fate of these countries after this War as compared with the 
results of the last War. fhe geogratihical focus of the last War was in Western 
Europe and in the Atlantic. In World War U, on the other hand, the focus of 
action in Western Europe and the Atlantic and the Mediterranean does not dominate 
the War as a whole. Far from it. It is no doubt true that in the last War 
there was fighting in some of the colonies or dejiendencies ; but neither the course 
nor the outcome of World War I was determined by the colonial factor and ewa 
after the war, the world rema ned a world in which hundreds of millions of people 
continued to be collectively owned by the peoples of a few privileged countries. 
In the present war the Colonies or at any rate the so-called backward countries 
like Russia and China, which the “Superior’’ Western countries have so far been 
accustomed to look down upon or patronize, are not only fighting for democracy 
but they have with conspicuous success resisted carefully planned aggression 
direct^ by the most ceotralised governments, controlling the most highly mobilized 
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industrial flystem, io Europe and Asia respectively* In fact, two countries which 
the West had never accepted as democracies are now half of the Big Four of the 
democratic Cause and, in actual fighting, the decisive half. Nor can the intel- 
ligence and efficiency of the Chinese and the Russians be any longer questioned 
after the astotnshing display they have given of their ability in fighting aggression. 
The implications of all this after the war are sure to be far-reaching and com- 
pelling for the ‘‘advanced” countries. Consider, again, the possibilities in respect 
of India. The enormous contributions that India is making in men ana in 
material for the defence of the Near East, Egypt and of the soil of India must 
make a tremendous difference. Victory, in such a situation, would raise at once 
questions that cut to the heart of a war against aggression, a peoide’s war. 'I'he 
question of Indians freedom will have an irresistible moral force behind it. For 
nothing could be more anomalous than to suggest that a country like India would 
be fighting for no better cause than to avert the danger of a threatened submission 
to a newly born imperialism simply to remain in her present bondage. The 
democratic countries, professing to fight for the upholding and maintenance of 
democracy, can no longer justify the continuance of collective ownership of one 
people by another which would be a complete negation of democracy itself. The 
colonising countries would find themselves confronted with the same situation in 
which America found herself at the time of the American Civil War, namely, that 
a country could not remain half slave and half free. The question which for 
the society of Abraham Lincoln’s America was one of individual slaves and 
individual slave-owners is to-day, for the society of the world, a question 
of the collective ownership and the collective bondage of the colonial order. India 
and China between them contain a population of nearly B50 million and if to this 
were added the populations of Burma, British Malaya, Ihailand, French- 1 ndo-China 
and other Asiatic dependencies, the total would be aj^proximately one billion people, 
which is nearly half the total population of the world. These are the peojdes who, 
although involved in a war “for the preservation of democracy”, do not enjoy any 
democracy, or, at any rate, none of them, China not excepted, have full unimpaired 
sovereignty. Liberation from an undemocratic and anti-democratic Japan would 
mean little to these countries if the old and obsolete colonial system of ownership 
of men by men were to continue. But the circumstances, as I have tried to 
indicate, would be far too compelling for the Western democracies to retain these 
dependencies after the war and to look upon and treat one-half of the world’s 
population, as no more than valuable chattels recovered from the enemy, 

Tlie increasingly imi)ortant role which India along witli other Asiatic countries 
will play in the post-war reconstruction should make us conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities that we shall have to shoulder. We in India, stand on the thre- 
shold of great changes. Politically we are fast approaching a self-governing stage. I 
do not think the political goal we all have been striving for can be 
denied to us after the war, , This means that in future refashioning of the 
world, we shall have to make our own contribution. At the same time we shall 
also have to bend our energies to an all-round development and rehabilitation of 
this great land of ours. India is a land of many paradoxes. The most tragic of 
them is that a land so richly endowed with natural resources should be stricken 
with such appalling poverty. A reconstruction of our socio-economic structure is 
urgently called for in harmony with the trend of developments in the rest of the 
world. In the economic sphere, we must work towards a more rational balance 
between our agriculture and industry. Agriculture will have to be placed on a 
scientific basis, and the industrial progress will have to be greatly accelerated so 
that we may ensure for our people a life free from want and fear and secure the 
necessary material basis for an adtquate cultural life. As long as war cannot be 
ruled out, a highly developed industrial organisation is indispensable also to ensure 
national safety. Industrialisation is but a part of the more comprehensive task of 
re-vitalising our socio-economic structure. Side by side there must be a reorien- 
tation of our educational system so that we may be provided with that quality of 
personnel which alone can sustain this re-vitaliscd system. Whatever may be the 
actual form this work of reconstruction takes, there can be little doubt that it will 
be inspired by some of the new ideas in the economic sphere that are slowly but 
surely gaining ground. And the fundamental idea should be to gear our economic 
machine to the economics of plenty and the economics of leisure. The economics 
of plenty and of leisure can, however, be built only on the basis of well-thoughtout 
planning. Our objective should be to secure planned abundance. 

Wise economic planning requires an atmosphere of political co-operatioQ as 
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between the different nations. If our object is to secure work, food, leisure and the 
minimum of reasonable comforts of body and mind for every body, we must work 
for what is called welfare economics. Even before the war, people had become 
familiar with the idea of the economics of plenty. ^I'he j^reat depression had robbed 
the old economies of scarcity of all its deceptive rationale. Bnt thanks to the war- 
time experiments in economic organisation, the economics of plenty has now been 
shorn of its former Utopianism. It everybody can have a job in war even to the 
point of over-work and scarcity of labour why should it be otherwise in peace ? 
That is the question that agitates every mind. It is now recognised that all that 
we now need to end poverty in the midst of plenty is orgainsation, planning and 
the etiergelic pursuit of well-detii»ed task in an atmosphere of social goodwill and 
good understanding among all classes. Goodwill comes only of a clear under- 
standing and acceptance of the ideal of social justice and of its practical deductions. 

And here it is that, in this age of large-scale political and economic orga- 
nisation, we stand in urgent need of re-definirur some of our old concepts, e. g. the 
concept of liberty as the corner stone of our democratic faith. We cannot define 
liberty without reference to the ])08iiive conditions tliat nourish it. The negative 
concept of liberty as 'Haissez-faire'' or “let me alone” is replaced by the positive 
concept of “give me a chance”, a chance to ail for self-expression. 'Mie fact is that 
economic developments which could not i>OBHibIy have been anticipated when our 
political forms took 8 hai>c, have created confusion and uncertainty in the working 
of the agencies of pO{)ular government, and thus have subjected democratic 
institutions to a l)asic strain. 'Ihe most seiious danger facing society to-day is that 
individualism, masquerading in the guise of the “rights of man”, “liberty” etc., 
may be carried to a point fatal to social cohesion and to economic progress. We 
need to-day a new indiviiliui -an individual not in the pattern of the nineteenth 
century but an individual integral with the underlying social trends of a planned 
industrial civilisation. 

Our youngmon must thus shed false ideas and cxi'ec’tatioiiB. 'I he social and 
economic order is so shaking under the influence of the growing political consci- 
ousness of the common hubs of people that we would do well to anticipate in the 
future a considerable narrowing of the disjmriticH in vt*s)H*ct of opportunities and 
incomes. This will no doubt be a welcome development. Hut as a necessary 
corollacy of this development, the op|)OrtunitieH for arnnHsing huge wealth, not to 
speak of amassing it quickly, will become fewer. 'I’lio maierial aspirations of our 
youngmen, however talented, sliould bo sornewhat tempered by the accepted 
standards In our country us also by the needs of a more })lanned economic develop- 
ment. Great disparities of wealth would disappear as indeed they should. 'I'hat 
will be the case as much for the great indiiMtiial and fiiiancial nations like Great 
Britain and the United States ; as for poor undeveh>p(d countries like China and 
India, though for different reasons. Jn the case of the former the heavy weij^ht 
of war debts and the changes whitdi the war is bringing about in their cai)ital 
equipment together with the upsurge of democratic sentiment in their economic 
sphere will compel the state to direct its policies to the collective good of all rather 
than to the well-being of a particular class. Countries like India and China, 
however, have reached a position in which progress would he possible only if 
efforts are directed to tiie well being of large sections of the masses and not to the 
large profits of a few. You have only to lake a broad view of oiir present 
economic position and the trends of industrial development during the last decade 
or 80, to realise that the scope for indusliialisation. regarded merely as an avenue 
for investing surplus capital and as a source of tirofit for a small class of investors 
is extremely narrow, even if it is not altegelher non-existent. 'J here can bo no 
great increase in national wealth unless there is an all-round increase in productive 
activity. And India has reached the stage when such increase can only result from 
large scale planning. 

1 trust you see the bearing of all this in your personal lives. If there are 
no careers of the get rich-quick millionaire open to you, it the ordinary jobs that 
will suffice to keep body and soul together are to flow only from the co-operative 
efforts of the entire nation, then does it not follow that buccish and happiness of 
your lives depend on the develoinnent of that ca}»acity for intelligent, purposive 
CO operation in the absence of which the nation has hitherto been languishing 
politically and econonjically ? And what I want to stiess most before you to-day 
in the present context is that the capacity for co-operation, of which 1 have been 
speaking, is as important for using the freedom once it is won, as for actually 
winning it. 1 do not want to dilate here on our special political problems. 
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AUhougli, unfortunately, because of the failure to attain an agreement between the 
leaders of Indian opinion on one side, and the Wbilehall, on the other, there is a 
stalemate in the political life of the country with the consequence that improvement 
in India’s political status remains in abeyance during the war, I, for my part, am 
quite certain in my mind that the end of the war see India free and — yes— united 
too, and admitted to her legitimate place among the nations of the world. To 
deserve that freedom not in the sense of receiving appreciative notes from 
patronising foreigners but in the sense of being able to use it to the permanent 
advantage of our own people and of mankind in general, that is the problem to 
which the thoughts and attention of our youth should be increasingly devoted. 

The successful working of the new democratic institutions which are growing 
up in our country will again make new demands on the qualities of our people. 
The virtues that will be needed most are tolerance and intellectual discipline. 
Unfortunately, our society is largely sectionalised and our civic life is vitiated by 
communalism and intolerance. In a country where 80 to 90% of the people are 
illiterate, demagogic politicians can easily play upon the masses and thus hamper 
the successful working of democratic institutions. But the most unfortunate part 
of it is that even educated people often allow themselves to he carried away on the 
crests of emotion. We are faced with the curious phenomenon that peieons who 
can be rational in the highest degree with regard to what may be called neutral 
or passionleBB problems, are found to succumb to irrational sentimentalism in 
dealing with questions which impinge on their basic traditional or cultural outlook. 
Thus great masses of men may be moved by irrelevant emotions, dead political 
shibboleths or outmoded patterns of thought which are not in the least congruent 
with exisiiiig social and (conomic realities and thus create a problem of social and 
political maladjustment of the first magnitude. 

To give a decent burial to old prejudices and sectional loyalties is, I want 
you to remember, the first task of youth. It is for the young to resist the discords 
that short-sighted persons of an earlier generation had be( n fomenting and to 
take a hand in the education of our illiterate masses to a new sense of their 
responsibilities as the demos of a newly-born nation and to a recognition of the 
party they must ])lay in firmly cementing the bond of nationhood that holds 
together the diverse races and peoples of the vast sub-continent that is India. 
Unless we succeed in creating this feeling of oneness and a strong conviction and 
fervour about our fundamental unity in the midst of diversities, we cannot expect 
India to attain to the fulness of her stature or to achieve the all-round develop- 
ment and proper recognition of her place in the comity of natiojis. 

There is one other point which I would like to emphasiBe in connection with 
our freedom and our future. 1 would like yon all to realipe that India’s future 
hangs on an allied Victory. We stand or fall with the Allied Nations. Let there 
be no mistaking about this, no false notions or ]>eiveiUd thinking. 

I hoi)e, my young friends, I have been able to give you a fair picture of the 
great epoch of reconstruction and regeneration which is opining out before you, 
I have deliberately refrained from offering you any advice in the usual moralistic 
vein, but have endeavoured to give you an idea of the great tasks and the funda- 
mental social problems which will confront your generation. We are turning over 
a new chapter in our national life ; and our future, both in the national and 
international field, is charged with immense poBsibilities, if only we would face 
it with clear vision, intelligent planning and hafd work. Jn this great task, the 
role of leadership will fall upon you. For it is for you, young men and women, to 
hold and shape the new world. 

Graduates of the University, I think I have said enough about the general 
problems and questions which are exercising and will, in the near future, exercise 
your minds, and make large demands on your intelligence, eflSciency, integrity and 
idealism. It now only remains for me to conpatulate you very heartily, before I 
close, on your splendid achievements and on the degrees and distinctions awarded 
to you at this Convocation. I have no doubt that in the world that awaits you 
outside the portals of your University, you will by your work and service prove 
yourselves worthy of the high traditions of your Alma Mater and add to its good 
name and reputation. I wish each one of you a full measure of success in your 
respective spheres. Graduates, my sincere good wishes pursue you in the wider 
world into which you are just stepping. 



Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Syed Abdul Aziz’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered at the 
Aligarh Muslim University by Syed Abdul Aziz Barrister-at-Law (Patna) 

on the 13th February. 1943. 

I do not think I can do better than bej^in this address with an expression of 
my profound sense of gratitude to His Exalted Highin ss tlie Nizam and to the 
authorities of the University at whose initiative His Exalted Highness was pleased 
to ask me to deliver this Convocation Address. 1 accepted the gracious invitation 
somewhat hesitatingly owing to a protracted sciatic pain wldch had lately become 
intense and from which I have not yet fully recovered. In this atllictcd and 
crippled condition I have cheerfully endured the sulleiings of a long journer from 
Hyderabad to Aligarh as I could not suppress or restrain iny desire to place my 
humble services at your disposal and enjoy the privilege and I’leasnre of participa- 
ting in a great function of such educational importance. But for my general health 
being gooa 1 might not have been able to be present here to-day. 

This illustrious and royal Ruler of the Premier 8tate is one of the greatest 
supporters of the cause of good education. Apart from the interest and initiative 
taken by His Exalted Highness in v>romoting primary, secondary and technical 
education on a practicable and liberal scale, his Boheitnde for the welfare and 
advancement of higher education led to the establishment of the Osmania ITni- 
versity with some special features which are already bearing ample fruits. No 
visitor to the area allotted to the Osmania University, dt lac-licd from the capital 
city though not far from it, can fail to be struck by the hnrmoidous combination of 
the most oeautiful features of Hiiulu-Muslim architect m e in some of the buildings 
already erected and by their magnificence. They reprtsent the glory of the ancient 
art of Ajanta and Ellora and the simple grandeur of Sarnccnic and Qutub Hhahi 
architecture. 'Ihcse bnildiiigs, replete with modern equipment, include hostels for 
Hindus and Muslims without distinction and are firo' i(hd with comforts and 
conveniences conducive to healthy and decent living. 'J liey make a visitor sigh 
for his youthful days and fill him with the desire that it was j) 0 SBil)le for him io 
be transformed into his teens and be admitted to the OKmania University as a 
student. The plan for future development of this University which, under tlie 
fostering care of His Exalted Highness and the BU|>port of his enlightened Govern- 
ment, gets an annual grant of lakhs within the resources of a Htate on which 
a multitude of demands is made from various quaters, augurs well for higher 
education and for other similar schemes which will soon find a home and flourisfi in 
Hyderabad. Its august Ruler received a tribute from the Rt. Hon’ble Hir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru who, apart from his eminenee in Law and statesmanship, is himself 
a model of refinement, culture and catholicity. In the comse of Ids Convocation 
Address to the Osmania University in iyd9, he said : — 

‘‘Meanwhile, let me pay a respectful tribute to your august Hovereign who, 
realising that men live not by bread alone, has provided out of his generosity a 
centre lor all young and old — where they can meet from day to day and have a 
perpetual feast to feed their minds and souls on all that is best and noblest in 
human thought and human culture. 'I’ruly, therefore., a Bovercign who does it ia 
entitled to be called not only Bultan of his Miilk but also Sulfan-ul-l/lum^\ 

Thus also can the Aligarh University be justly pro'jd of having such a Sove- 
reign as its Chancellor. That is not all. Aligarh has enjoyed the benevolence 
bestowed upon it by two previous Rulers of the Asafia dynasty, Nizamul Mnlk V 
and VI. It owes a great deal to the liberality and wide outlook of the late Nawab 

Sir Salar Jung the First and to the 8>mpathy and help received from the late 

Nawab Mohsinul Mulk, Nawab Viqarul Mulk and Nawab Imadul Mulk Syed 
Hosuin BUgrami who, for long periods, held high and distinguished oftices in 
Hyderabad. The forerunner of the Muslim University was a small school esta- 
blished in 1869, called the Madrasatul Ulum. This shool developed into a College 

and the College gave birth to the University which now occupies a unique position 

in India. The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of revered memory, tormented perhaps 
by the feeling of humiliation, grief and horror caused by the decadence, degenera- 
tion, wretcheanesB and helplessness of Indians in general and Muslims in parti- 
cular, who bad not only lost their country and were sunk in slavery but were 
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forlorn and friendless, realised the need^for modern education to meet the requirements 
of the times and the transcendent importance of cultivating a superior intellect 
and high*character which would enable his countrymen to recover the lost ground 
and lead a decent, useful and an honourable life. A country can be conquered but 
its culture and character, if saved from subjugalion and cultivated further, can do 
more than make up for the deficiency and can one day reassert themselves. 

Sir Byed perhaps aimed at or dreamt of the day when Muslims and Hindus 
would produce fine and sutiicient materials for a man of extraordinary personality, 
soundness, sobriety, foresight, coursge and independence like Mr. Jinnab, to lead 
and guide the Muslims, and a man of saintly simrdicity, high ideals, shrewdness 
and proverbial patriotism, like Mr. Gandhi, to lead and guide the Hindus. It must 
also have been hoped that such two leaders would not vanish from the scene before 
effecting a union for common purposes l)etween their respective communities which 
have, by their very magnitude, importance ar»d other characteristics, acquired the status, 
notions and ambition of a nation conceived in a right spirit. Hir Syed’s dream of 
producing such materials is about to be translated into a reality mainly by the plan 
be promulgated. In the execution of that plan, intended for the light and learning 
of youth, the contribution made by Hyderabad was of immense value. 

Though, between J87o and 1917, this Aligarh Muslim institution was 
honoured by the visits of their lloyal HighnesBcs tlie Prince and Princess of Wales, 
several Indian Princes, many Viceroys and Governors, many notables and His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan, yet the authorities, the staff, and the students 
of the Aligarh College longed for a visit by tlie Nizam. His Exalted Highness 
Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, first 
honoured the College by his visit in 1918 and all those connected with tins national 
institution felt hapi>y and ]irond on that occasion. With this increased interest 
in the Aligarh College and later in the University. His Exalted Highness’s patro- 
nage knew no bounds. He continually enhanced his contributions till the non- 
recurring grants, made from lime to time, amounted to over 20 lakhs and the 
permanent recurring grant to 01,000 a year. Only a few weeks ago, he was pleased 
to sanction a grant of a lumi)8uin of 15,000 for air and technical training and of 
10,000 for the current year towards its recurring expenses as part of his vast 
contributions to the successful t>ro8ccution of the war. Being deeply concerned in 
the welfare of the students and believing in the necessity and value of cultivating 
a proper sense of proportion, balanced judgment and discipline, His Exalted High- 
ness sent recently, in a letter to your Vice-Chancellor, a gracious Message to the 
students of this University in appreciation of their coiiduci during the rebellions 
and repulsive outbursls of August last when some impulsive, misguidid and short- 
sighted youth sullied their own names by acts of folly and crime at the expense of 
their own country. Tlte Message went on to say : — 

“I ask you to let the stisdents know what 1 have written to you in this 
connection and say that I have every hope that they will continue to show good 
conduct in future as well, Ri)ecially at a lime when India is passing through 
troublous times, and that perseverance and manly character are the. chief necessary 
factors to combat the evil forces that are unfortunately rampant in the country ; 
BO it is all the more necessary that we should overcome them by our sagacity or 
prudence at all costs. 

"I trust the students will listen to my advice given in their own interests.” 

Your worthy Vice-Chancellor, Ur. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, the staff and the 
students, all deserve to be congratulated on this achievement. The Muslim students 
have, in the matter of their attitude towards the war, given a similar lead to the 
student community just as their elders, under the guidance of Mr. Jinnah, have 
given a lead to the masses and all classes of Muslims who, in spite of whatever 
grievances they may have against the British Government, have not only refrained 
from doing anything which might embarrass them in the prosecution of the war 
but have also, both directly and indirectly, made immense contributions to its 
BUCceBsful prosecution. If the MuBlim League has not officially announced its 
whole-hearted support of the war effort it is perhaps for the fear, so it appears, 
that it may be misunderstood as being satisfied with the policy and dedaratione of 
the British Government in respect of the future of the Muslims of India. All the 
same, Muslims are doing all they can within their means and power to save India 
from the Japanese and the Germans, not for British Imi)eiialism but for Hindus 
and Muelims themselves and for all the other inhabitants of this vast sub-continent. 
They can, provided they unite, secure power and independence and yet arrange to 
remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations with the important advantage 
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which they could continue to enjoy of proper defence airfunat foreijrn aggression " as 
India cannot possess an efficient and sufficient Army, Navy and Air Force for a 
long time to come. 

This leads me to review very briefly the present Bituation, both internal and 
external. Twelve months have rolled by since this University held its last Convoca- 
tion — twelve months of the cataclysmic conflict which threatened to destroy all 
that the Universities of tlie world have stood for since the days when Muslim 
learning kept alive the flickering emblems of European civilisation. Think of the 
early days of 1942 when the barbarous Nazi hordes were forging their way to the 
Caucasus, threatening India’s frontiers from the north, when Rommel’s forces, 
then BO inviitcible, were knocking at the gates of Alexandria and when the Japanese, 
possessing all the advantages of years of preparation, were menacing the eastern 
coast of India. 'Think In^w, dtiri»»g these twelve months, the tide has turned, how 
the smiter has l)een smitten in the Caucastis, how llommel has sought safety in 
flight from Libya, surrendering men, munitions and territories, how the Japanese 
have been rej^ulsed in New Guinea and forced to remain on the defensive in Burma 
and on other fronts, how Stalin’s ‘City of Steel,’ molted hy the Are and fury of 
ruthless Fascist forces and consecrated hy the blood of the Red Army, has already 
begun to see new buildings and works on the site of the old to eommcraorate the 
heroism, valoiir, sacrifice and patriotism of the Russians who cleared Stalingrad 
inch by inch of the invading hordes. 'I'here is much hcneath the cryptic announce- 
ment made the other day from Berlin that the battle of Stalingrad is over 1 'The 
rising sun of victory of the United Nations can now he seen clearly above the 
horizon and 1 am ])articnlHrly thankful tlmt I am able to address you to-day when 

this great struggle for freedom and civilisail on has, at last, enterea njion jts final 

and victorious stage. 

It is a far cry from the days when a haudful of eager students of the art 
of healing gathered round a bubbling spring in the south of Italy and made the 
University of Salerno and when another hatch of enthusiaBtic Htudents of the 
Roman Law congregatod ii» Bologna —a fur cry eyeii from the days of the 

foundation of the Universities oi Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna— to the establishment of the University of Aligarh which has not completed 
even a century of its existence. Nay, no sister University in India has yet attained 
that age. Nevertheless, our Uiiiversitiep may well teach what the fundamental 

ideals of a University eliould be to the older Universities in the totalitarian States 
where the humanistic ideals of old have been BuperHe<led by anti-social ideals, where 
Universities are mere tools in the hands of the r)i(UutorH of the hour, where 

teachers and pu|)ils are but f)avvns iu the hands of eilncaiiorml and propaganda 

ministries aiming at control of thought and regululion of reason by the regimenta- 
tion of Btudies and the suppression of free opinion. For us, happily, the University 
is still, as in Great Britain and in the United States of America, except perhaps for 

occasional and brief lapses, the citadrd of 'Truth, the bulwark of civilisation, the 

home of that freedom of the spirit which is true liberty— liberty to think, liberty 
to speak and liberty to teach — and which recognises only one limitation, namely, 
that even the fullest independence has its honest and l>e(‘oming limits, limits 
placed by commonseJise, right feeling a»ul respect for the sentiments and opinions 
of others, 'The end of all service according to Hindu philosophy if I have under- 
stood it rightly, is the realisation of the unity of all things that exist and the 

highest ideal of culture is self-discipline and self-realiHation, enabling one to 
further the universal life of which one is an integral part. The Islamic conception 
of man’s mission is also the same. The brotherhood of man and the realisation of 
unity iu diversity are the cardinal prin' iF>le8 of our faith as preached by our 

Prophet ( Peace be on him 1 ) and taught by Islamic saints, mystics, poets and 

philosophers. Islam insists on and emphasises the Unity of God and the service 
of mankind. 

To this doctrine of Unity and to the efforts hitherto made towards its 
realisation, the greatest harm has been done by the gos})el of Nationalism as 
preached in Europe since the end of the last Great War. Many have indeed a 
horror of that word. It has been so overworked, so abused and exploited that one 
wishes it could be expunged from the dictionary of all who have at heart the 
cause of universal brotherhood and the progress of humanity. Indeed, almost all 
the political and economic ills that the world has suffered and is suffering from, ills 
that have culminated in the devastating struggle now shaking the very foundations 
of civilization, can be traced to that perverted view or nationalism which has 
vitiated iuternatioual relationship for the last two decades. One of the moat 
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deplorable consequences of such nationelism has been the gospel of race arrogance. 
In Europe, it has shattered the fundamental doctrine of humanity. It will, I fear, 
have the same disastrous results in India unless we resolve to do everything in 
our power to remain true to our high traditions, to hold fast to the true ideals and 
purpose of a University, to show liberty at work under the restraint imposed by 
self-discipline and to ensure that the students who have passed out and will pass 
out from this University and other Universities in this country will demonstrate to 
the world that, while demanding and finding a happy home for Muslims and 
leaving a happy home to Hindus and while claiming that each portion should be 
governed according to each community's ideas, both can live in abiding bonds of 
brotherhood. 

This brings us to the political differences which now divide the two communi- 
ties, differences which have, auring recent years, taken such a serious turn that it 
is feared that the union of the two under an agreed constitution and particularly 
under one prepared by a Constituent Assembly such as is envisaged in certain 
quarters is practically impossible. On the one hand, Hindus demand independence- 
independence which will, 80 Muslims suspect or rather believe, not be real but will 
place Hindus in a position of domination over the Muslims and other 

minority com ramii ties with the help or connivance of the British who would be 
kept in India particularly for this purpose. On the other hand, Muslims 

demand a division of India into Hindu India and Muslim India. The Muslim 
point of view, as repeatedly put forward, is that any declaration transferring 

power to an oligarchy whose authority is fundamentally challenged cannot be 

maintained even with the helj) of British bayonets. Irrespective of the considera- 
tion that, the Indian States will not recognise a devolution of Paramountcy to 
other hands or suffer a diminution instead of enhancement of their status and 
power, the opposition of so large a minority as a hundred million Musalmans 
must rule out any purely Hindu variety of independence As regards the Muslim 
demand for Pakistan, this is not the place to examine it in detail. I should, 
however, like to point out that the proposal appears to be opposed by people who 
do not appear or care to understand or discuss its nature and implications. The 
Muslims assert that the solidarity and integrity of India will become certain and 
real more by facing facts and admitting truths than by mere sentimental slogans 
such as “No vivisection.’’ I'he demand has been put forward by a great and 
important community, a community which, to say the least, cannot be ignored. 
So, let it be discussed dispassionately in all its important bearings by ref)re0entative8 
of its supporters and of its opponents in a friendly conference. If they get together 
in the right spirit they may come to the conclusion that real unity, strength and 
solidarity depend on an allocation of areas on some such lineB. It might appear 
strange to some that I should expect strength and solidarity resulting from 
division and separation. But a little reflection will show that the relationship of 
Hindus and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers who, living under one 
roof, find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but who, once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common bond of affection for their parents and other members ot the family. 
From what I can see, Muslims appear to have crossed the Rubicon and burnt 
their boat ; their aim appears fixed, their course marked out, they mean to proceed 
according to their plans, not to encroach upon the rights of others but to secure 
their own, to live their own lives. Is it wise, is it practical politics to shout 
“Quit India” or “Akhand Hindustan,” and fritter away energies in the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, instead of concentrating on settlement with the Muslims and taking 
concerted and sustained action to achieve it ? No compromise can be made with 
truth but political adjustments can be made and the longer this is delayed the 
greater will be the loss and embarrassment to the country in general and to the 
majority in particular. 

^ am afraid we have drifted into the dense forest of politics. Whether 
University students should plunge into that forest during their scholastic period is a 
question on which there exists considerable difference of opinion. I have always 
held the view that active participation by students in any political programme is 
harmful to them and to their country by excesses they may commit in excited 
passion and by distraction from their studies which it is their first duty to attend 
to exclusively and laboriously. But in a national crisis like the present and in the 
difficult times through which we are passing, even students, grown up students, 
may have to do more than what they did ordinarily. It is only right that you 
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should interest yourselves in problems sfTecting the entire well-being of 
society. 

May I address a few words particularly to the lady students ? Muslim women 
Sn? ut fu i*'* social, educational, religious and domestic spheres. 

legal position and status secured by Islamic laws and iiijunctionB in 
i ^ ^ women. The rights of women, protected and recognised over 

thirteen centuries sre yet denied to women in other countries, in all other 

religions and by many Goveniments. Muslim women are equal, even superior in 
many respects, to men. Ihey are in no way inferior. Fields of activities have, 
of course, to be divided according to suitability, character of work, and the natural 
advantages and disadvantages of the sex. Among the learned and talented ladies 
of Mecca and Medina in the time of our I’rophet ( Peace be on him 1 ). let me 
mention only a few, who provide shining examples, some of whom were members 
of the Prophet’s own family, like Hazrat Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and 
the wife of Hazrat Ali. 8he was renowned for her saintliness and high intellectual 
attainments. Hazrat Zainab, the grand-daughter of our Prophet and a sister of 
Hazrat Husain, the martyr of Kerbala, was a most courageous and cultured lady. 
Hazrat Ayesha, the daughter of Hazrat Abu Bakr and the wife of our Prophet, 
once led an army into battle. 

In the heyday of Muslim rule, there were no fewer than six thousand lady 
Doctors in Spain. Think of the ladies of your own country ; Giilbadan Bano 
Begum, one of the most erudite scholars, who was the daughter of the Emperor 
Babur; Salima Sultana, an accomplished and scholarly princess, closely related to 
the Emperor Humaynu ; Nur Jahan, the celebrated wife of the Eperor Jehangir, 
possessing not only the charms of beauty hut a high cultural influence due to her 
talents and her knowledge of Arabic and Persian literature. Think also of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the beloved wife of vShah Jahan and the lady of the J'aj. renowned not only 
for her beauty but also for her literary attainments. Zaibiin Nisa, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s cultured, scholarly and accomplished daughier was the authoress of 
interesting books and no mean poet. All the daughters of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
were highly educated. In our own days we have the modern counterparts of these 
distinguished women of Muslim India and it befits the occasion that we should at 
this moment recall the revered memory of your first Chancellor, Her Highness the 
late Begum of Bhopal. There are also the Princess Abida Sultan, the Heir- Apparent 
of Bhopal, Her Highness tlie Begum of Ram|)ur, Her Highness the Princess of 
Berar and the Princess Nilonfer of Hyderabad who, not to mention other noble 
and notable ladies in our community, have by their high education, culture and 
ability been the source of great strength and servic^e to our society. 

Permit me to repeat here what 1 said at the conference of the All-India 
Muslim Students Federation at Calcutta in December, 1937 i—' Many problems are 
crying for solution. If your elders and old men have not been able to achieve 
much, it is expected that Muslim youths will soon be able to remedy the back- 
wardness of their community and co-operate with others in all matters calculated 
to advance the prosperity and happiness of the people generally. But if old men 
are too slow and cautious, young men are too rash and headsiiong. If the former 
have achieved little and have been dilatory, the latter, unless properly guided and 
checked, may, by a revolutionary method ruin even that little which has been 
achieved. A happy medium must therefore be looked for if rapid progress without 
much risk is to be made.” r • 

“There are two methods which can be employed in seeking solution of various 
evils. The one is called direct, the other indirect, 'i he direct method rushes with 
blind fury at the obstacle and usually fails. The indirect method considers ways 
and means, limitations, and takes the shortest path by going the longest way 
round. The indirect method ought to appeal to Muslim students who possess a 
high order of intellect and would leave nothing to chance and ferocity.” 

1 had on that occasion further mentioned the following few things which I 
thought Muslim students should do : ’‘Firstly, rise early and begin the day with 
a prayer to Providence as Muslims, Secondly, never retire for the night without 
saving your prayers. 9 he beauties of these two prayers, apart from ithe importance 
of others can be most fully realised by listening to or remembering the joyful song 
sung in chorus by birds who rise before the Sun and begin to sing and do the 
same when they retire for the night as if they offered their anthem of gratitude 
to the Creator for what they have had and for what they were going to get. 
Thirdly, learn and practise plain and simple principles of religion, freeing U from, 
invented rituals, undergrow tbs, and superstitious beliefs and ceremonials. Fourthly 

63 
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make a list of the existing social and religious customs and wipe out the useless 
and harmful and retain the useful ones. Fifthly, take a vow or make a solemn 
resolution tbat after completing your education those of you who fail to get into 
service or enter immediately any profesaion or busineBS will set apart a period of 
two years for exclusive service to some public cause affecting the interests of the 
Muslims and will always prefer honorary and voluntary work to idleness if re- 
munerative occupation could not be found. Out of two years so set apart six months 
should be devoted to the acquisition of training in some work of public utility 
according to one’s taste and capacity and six months should be devoted exclusively 
to the work of organining the Muslim students iu convenient localities. The remain- 
ing one year should be given to some other public cause.’ 

You will pass out into the world from the portals of the University when 
India has arrived at the most critical stage in her piditical evolution. We would 
surely look to you to give a lead to your fellow citizens and to facilitate the 
transition to the new order. To that momentous issue the best minds in the world 
will have to be applied as soon as the present struggle ends- indeed, they should be 
applied from now onwards as everywhere people are longing for a new and happier 
oraer But are they i»repared for it, prepared to think it out and prepared to 
shoulder the task and carry its burden ? The graduates and undergraduatea of this 
and other Universities should form study circles and take up different problems of 
this future recfuisiniction according to their tastes, leanings, inclinations and 
knowledge, study them intensively, and strive to examine them in all their bearings 
in order to arrive at UHoful conclnsions. 

if we wish to |>rolit by the experience of the past let us not forget that the 
essential (amdiiirn for the building up of a new and better order is the realisation 
of what constitutes right nlationship between man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation. In their struggle for existence people forget that not all the wealth 

and economic resources of the world would ei»Hl)le a nation to live in comfort unless 

it learns how to live in harmony with its neighbours, d'his is the^lsson taught by 
the experience of the past. Will the people in all parts of the world profit by it ? 
Will tliere be peace in the world after the aggressors of the present day are laid 
low ? Who can say ? 

So much for the perpetual strife between peojile and people. What about the 
perpetual struggle that goes on within the heart of every individual — the struggle 
against one’s lower self which our Pro|)het (Peace ^ on him!) has called the 

greatest crusade. 1 he problem of problems for each one of us is to turn inward and 

to conquer the baser instincts wliich api>ear to persist despite our present day 
knowledge of science and the comparative difFusion of culture. Indeed, we find 
tO'day that the worst aggressors are those who have been foremost in their mastery 
of knowledge and the sciences. Their minds are polished but not their hearts. 
They conquer dominions but they have not conquered themselves. You, my young 
friends, will not, I trust, fail to wage tlm great crusade enjoined by the Prohet, and 
possess a polished heart as well ns a polished mind. Nothing will help you to 
overcome the evil in you as much as belief in religion and performance of the 
duties enjoined by it, provided rituals and superstitious practice are not made a 
substitute for real religion. This University will continue to be a coveted cradle of 
culture and knowledge, but higher education in this age and particularly in this 
country is not imparted or received as an end in itself, but is a means to an end, the 
end being to earn at least a competence if not a large income. The problem of increas- 
ing unemployment of the educated classes cannot be brought nearer to any solution 
unless graduates and undergraduates turn seriously to vocational and technical 
training and then to agriculture and industry. This brings me to the question of 
proficiency in the sciences. May I remin c you how backward the Muslim community 
still is in the study of science and in trade and industry ? During recent years 
its pace has been somewhat (Quickened. The statistics for the whole of India 
indicate a steady increase in the number of students but, as against a hundred 
students taking their degrees in arts, not even perhaps twenty take their degrees in 
any of the sciences. During his inyestigations, Sir Phillip Hortog was astonished 
to find that such a relatively small number of Muslim youths devoted themselves 
to the study of the physical and natural sciences. Gontrast this with what happened 
during the glorious era of Islamic culture in the schools of Baghdad, Damascus, 
Cknrdova, Grenada, Oairo, Salerno, Andalusia. In those seats of learning every branch 
of Boienoe, astronomy, geography, chemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, was eagerly studied by Muslim youths. Till lately there 
WAS little meentive to the youths pf Indian Universities to take up the study of the 
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iBciences in preference to the art*. Bui i?iih the rapid induatrialiBation of India 
during this war and the opening of prospects for the future, the scientist has 
come into his own, and I trust the students of this University will eagerly e<}uip 
themselves with knowledge of the sciences and emulate the achievements of Muslim 
scientists of old whose names are inscribed in letters of gold on the pages of 
our history. 

Beeing, however, how certain powers have applied their knowledge of the 
sciences to the task of destruction, it may well be asked : To what end do we want 
to promote education and training in the physical and natural sciences ? To 
increase man’s capacity for evil, to out-do the brute in brutality ? Has not the 
knowledge of science brought strife and ruin and destruction in its wake ? It haa 
to be admitted that scientific knowledge and research have been woefully abused. 
But merely becanse an instrument is misused by some, it cannot be withheld from 
use for beneficial purposes. True, we have had distressing examples of the bar- 
barous use of force, reinforced by the discoveries of scientific research. But Might 
will rule the world only so long as Right is not ready It is the mission of our 
Universities to make the risifig generations so enlightened and self-disciplined as 
to make the world under their intluence ready and willing for the rule of Right. 
It is its iniBsion to call uj on its teachers and students alike to cultivate reasonahle- 
ness, open-mindedness, kindliness of feeling and gentleinss, sneh as would make 
one shirk from the adoration of physical force. Allow me to tell you, in tlie words 
of one of the most famous scholars, M. Renan, to what good purpose the Muslims 
in the heyday of (heir ])rosperity applied their learning and knowhdge of science. 

“The taste for science and literature had, by the tenth cemtury, estahlished in 
this privileged corner of the world (S]min) a toleration of which modern times 

hardly offer us an example. Christians, Jews, a)Hl MnsalnninB s[)oke tl>e same 

tongue, sang the same songs, i>aitici))ated in the 3an\o li'cmry and scientific studies. 
All the barriers wliich scpniated the varions peoples were effaced ; all worked with 
one accord in the work of a common civilisation.” 

1 have no doubt Itiat tlie same spirit of Islam inspires the followers of the 

faith to live in cordial cultural co-operation and comity with their neighbours and 

with the peojdes of the world, arid will enable them to s< rve the peOf)l(} committed 
to their care, irieri})ecUve of caste and creed, in any administration for which 
Muslims may be responsible. I pray that this great rniverHiiy of India, this pre- 
cious poBBcsslon and pride not only of Aligarh hut of (he entire .Muhlirn eonnnurdty 
in India, may eontinne to flourish and that, its anihoiities, tcaeheis and pufiils 
alike, may at all times be able jnstiliMbly to claim tluit witliin its precincts the 
minds as W’cll as tln^ heails of youth are so (lisciplijunl and illiuninctl as to enable 
them to achieve the highest misHion of life by fulfilling the trust and discharging 
the duties wldch men owe to (iod for their actions and conduct, in short, the 
“Khilafat” of Ood on earth. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Mr. B. J. Wadla’s Address 

The following is the text of the AtldresB delivered by Mr. B. J, WacUa, 
M.A., L L.B., Bar-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
before the Adjourned Annual Convocation of the University on the 10th. 
February, 1943. 

As one who has been educated exclusively in the Uidversity of Bombay T deem 
it a great privilege to hold my present office and to address you this evening. I am 
fully conscious of the responsibilities of my posiiion, and inHhe performance of 
my duty today 1 crave your indulgence and goodwill. In the month of August 
last we would have offered you, (sir, our best wishes on the extension of your term 
of office. Today in Feliruary 1943, we feel sorry to bid farewell to Lady Lumley 
and to you. We wish both of you health and happiness, and hope that Bombay 
and its University will be in your minds whenever memory gilds the past. 

bince the Convocation last met in this hall in August 1941 the band of death 
has removed several old friends from our midst. Bir Akbsr Hydari was a 
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statesman and an educationiat, and the Osmania University of Hyderabad will 
remain an eloquent testimony to his interest in education. Khan Bahadur Fardunji 
Dastur was the University Registrar for twenty-eight years from 1902 to 1930, and 
even after his retirement he was connected with our Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau till the date of his death. He was a man of high principles and 
rendered great service to the University and the students, for which he will always 
be remembered with gratitude and respect. Dr. Anandshanker Dhruv was another 
great educationist and a Sanskrit Scholar who was held in high esteem throughout 
the land. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla was an ardent advocate of free and compulsory 
primary education, and it was due to his untiring efforts that the cause advocated 
by him was ultimately accepted by the Legislature. Another veteran educationist 
was Mr. M. R. Paranjpe who took considerable interest in the work of the Univer- 
sity, and kept it undiminished till the end. Rao Bahadur D. G. Padhye was an 
Ordinary Fellow from 1898 to 1919, and thereafter an Honorary Fellow till his 
death. He was also elected a representative of this University to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar was an Ordinary Fellow from 1928 
to 1929, and in his death Oriental Scholarship has sustained a great loss. We 
mourn the loss of all these comrades of bygone days ; the memory of their work 
and their service will abide with us. 

The last academic year was, like its predecessor, overshadowed by the war. 
During the three years and more that have elapsed since September 1939 the entire 
world has been drawn into a conflict which has been, and still is, waged on land, 
sea and in the air at the same time. What those years have meant, and what the 
days to come will mean in accumulated agony, loss and suffering to mankind, 
the future historian alone will tell. Great issues are at stake. Iney touch the 
very roots of the great principles on which the fabric of civilization has been built 
after years of trial and struggle. We are going through anxious times. The air 
is thick with “the troubles of our proud and angry dust”. Goodwill is paralysed, 
and hope itself is driven back upon the resources of man’s courage and upon 
recollections that hours as dark have been confronted and overcome in the 
past. It is at such junctures that men have to summon all the power that ideals 
possess of altering and moulding reality. Our country has also not escaped the 
grim consequences of war. In the fellowship of a common service and sacrifice 
India has taken a large share. It has made large contributions to the strength 
of the Allied forces, and to the output of the factories and workshops of the 
United Nations. We have not sought to shut the heart upon suffering, nor to wave 
aside the trials of this testing time ; and we share in the hoi>e for victory. Vast 
changes, political, social, and industrial will take place in the reconstruction that 
will come as the aftermath of the war. They will affect the future course of 
education in which we are deeply interested, as they will also affect our whole out- 
look upon life. The Universities have received a noble heritage of culture from the 
past, and the defence of that heritage, for which humanity is even now engaged 

in a deadly and world- wide conflict, must always be our chief concern. 

Education is bound to be a very important and effective link with the future 

of a troubled world. In India University education is hardly a century old. Gur 

own University, the second Indian University in point of time, was incorporated 
in July 1857. It came into existence as an affiliating and examining body after 
the model of the old London University, and continued as such till the beginning 
of this century when the Act of 1904 was passed. Post graduate teaching in a 
limited nuinber of subjects for the m a. degree course began some time about 1914, 
and the University School of Economics and Sociology was opened, the Department 
of Sociology in 1918 and that of Economics in 1921, We hope to expand the scope 
of these Departments by the a[>pointment of additional staff for teaching special 
branches of Economics and Sociology. The present Act came into force in 1928, and 
the Department of Chemical 'l echnology was opened about 1934. It was instituted to form 
a link between science and industry, and in order to enable graduates in pure science 
intending to adopt an industrial career to obtain the necessary technical training. 
The Department iTas added greatly to the reputation of the University, and the credit 
for it is due to my predecessors in oflSce, to the Eev< Dr. John McKer zie who was 
associated with it in its initial stages, to Sir Vithal Chandavarkar who put it on a 
sound working basis, and to Sir Eustom Masaui who zealously carried on the 
work of his predecessors. To all of them, and to the two Heads of the Department 
who have guided its work, the University is deeply indebted. We hope that the 
new building of the Department at Matunga of which the foundation was laid by 
^ou, Sir, as Chancellor early in 1941 will soon be ready for use and occupation. 
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The Department gives all facilities for carrying on the work of research to which 
we attach the highest value and importance. Our Univeraity is also expanding its 
new directions. We recently decided to institute a Department of Military ^Studies, 
and hope to make it a success with the co-operation of the G'jvernment and the 
Military authorities. The establishment of a Department of Psychology and Education 
and a department of Mathematics is also under contt mplation. I have no doubt that 
before the University celebrates its centenary it will have fulfilled a very substantial 

part of the new programme of post-graduate study and research which has been 

placed in the forefront by the Act of 19:?8. 

The Universities of India have not been spared by critics, some of whom aro 
even prepared, to ascribe every fault and defect in our aoci \1 and economic system 
to University education. We are told that we take in too many of that class of 
students who are called “misfiLH’*, that higher education biiS led to unemployment, 
that it has not contributed anything of practical utility to the industrial life of the 
country, and that it has even tended to produce what is called a ‘‘slave mentality”. 

I do not for one moment wish to suggest that our system of education is faultless. 

Our Universities, like all other human institutions, have their defects. Hut I do 

wish to suggest that, though some part of the criticism is justified, much of it is 
exaggerated too. If our critics mean to convey that higher education does not 
ensure jobs for our graduates, they are stating a fact, but that is difl’erent from 
saying that it is altogether useless. Whatever may be the controversies regarding 
education as a means to an end, it will be a sad day for our Universities when 
learning for its own sake ceases to be held in high honour. Education must be 
considered on its own terms and not in terms of economics utility. When we take 
stock of the results and bring to bear on the question our di8}>aBsionate judgment, 
shall we not say that higher education has been a great nation-building activity in 
the past? If it has done nothing more tlian to Ihieralize our viev\8 and to give 
us a all-India outlook, it will still have deserved well of our country and our 
people. Its main objectives are intellectual and moral culturo and the moulding 
of charactar and personality. It is not enough to say that education should only 
aim at producing a “gentleman’'. The final bloom shottld 1)0 a gentleman-scholar, 
but we cannot produce that bloom unless it is rooted in free and fearless minds, 
and unless the educational work of our schools and colleges runs its normal rourse. 
This is not the time nor the ocecsion to enter into cuntroversial (piestions. Wo 

wish our students well. We ask them only to realize that tlie Univorsity has no 

other purpose than the promotion of their true interests, to steer them securely 
along the course of hard and oilent work, and to prepare them for the various 
tasks of life they will ultimately have to perform. 

We all believe in the high value and inij)ortance of vocational education, but 
there will always be need for education in the higher sense of the terra which 
Newman described as * liberal”. Let us not look upon knowledge as nselcss unless 
it can be immediately turned into cash. 'I’o teach the youth of any country to * 
snatch greedily at mental improvement with the sole purpose of disposing of it at 
a profit is really to narrow and injure education. Its true purport and mission 
must have been in the minds of those who conferred upon learning the name of 
“the humanities”, based on the broad conception of universal sympathy and 
brotherhood. This indeed should be our highest ideal. Even if there aro many 
creeds and communities in India, the spirit of true culturo is one and indivisible, 

and Universities are the soil in which the seeds of unity can best germinate and 

bear fruit. The point at which education kindles and ennobles the best in us is 
when it takes us into the atmosphere of great men, great ideas, and great deeds. 
We have that atmosphere in our midst, and however much we may disagree in 
details, we can always go forward, still nourishing the sacred fire of learning, still 
cherishing our great ideas, ever hoping for perfection. 

In thus emphasizing the cultural value of higher education I do not wish to 
under-estimate its utilitarian value. It is true that man does not live by bread alone, but 
it is also true that he cannot live without it. We think it is possible for our schools 
and colleges to adjust their teaching not only to the requirements of the professions 
and the services but of indualry as well. Industry has a great future in India and it 
is necessary that our University education should be in living contact with the 
practical problems of the country. It is equally necessary that our UniversiticB 
should be in some kind of intimate touch with civic life and opinion. We would 
welcome more co-operation between the University and well-estaDlished commercial 
bouses and institutions. University education cannot by itself be a guarantee for 
ready employment, though it is our desire that our graduates may soon after their 
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graduation be independent and self-supporting. From that point of view vocational 
training is of the utmost importance. We hope to give diidomas in a large number 
of subjects besides teaching. Many of our secondary schools can be turned into 
semi-vocational institutions for imparting vocational training side by side with 
general education. Some of our schools have already been turned into institutions 
for training in subjects of a specialized vocational character. Kven in the Colleges 
part-time training in such Buhjects could be given. The improvement of industrial 
and technological training in our schools and colleges will go a long way towards 
solving the problem of unemployment. 

That problem has asHuracd a grave aspect at the present day. but it is a wrong 
notion to look upon the University as an employment bureau. On the other hand 
the problem cannot be solved by artificially restricting higher education and reducing 
the number of students. The mere increase in the number of graduates who depend 
on education for their livelihood is no proof of the statement that many of them are 
not fit to receive University education ; nor will the simple elimination of the so- 
called “Misfits” be in itself a reform of our educational system. Education has a 
cultural value for every one apart from its mere economic returns. 'I'he reward of 
a life devoted to culture is the privilege of dedicating it to the service of one’s fellow 
men and women. India needs the services of her cultured men and women in 
millions of homes, more espe<ially in the villages. It is really sad to see so many 
of our youth, well equipped, able-bodied, willing to work, and yet unable to secure 
a decent living for themselves and those dependent upon them. It is equally sad 
to realize that after years of experimenting with different courses of study we 
should still be almost helpless watchers of the spectacle of workless young men and 
women. They should not, however, look down upon manual labour, nor look 
askance at small beginnings, nor should tliey be slow to take advajitago of oppor- 
tunities that come their way. This problem hus given rise to anxious thought, but 
never has there been a stronger desire than at present to extend the advantages 
of education. Of that desire no man living can complain. The real cause of un- 
employment is the absence of suitable avenues of employment for our youth. The 
development of our national and potential resources and the establishment of indus- 
trial schools and technological institutions will certainly help to lessen the evil. 
The proper thing to do is not to condemn the so-called ‘‘misfits” as unfit, but to 
give them facilities for the training for which they are really fit. The underlying 
principle of every educational system should be the ever-open door. What we want 
18 not only more industrial schools but also more indusiiies and more openings in 
our mills, factories and workshops, and in leading commercial houses and public 
olllces. The opening of schools and institutions cannot of itself provide more 
employment, and specialized education without the existence of the demand for it 
may make the problem even more acute. It may add to the number of the un- 
employed by creating a class of men with vocational training but no work to 
^ engage in. 

A question which has been before the Government and the University for a 
long time is the establishment and recognition of separate Universities for certain 
well defined areas in the Province of Bombay. There are differences of opinion on 
the question, but there is no reason why separate Universities with their jurisdic- 
tion [>roperly dtfiiud should not be encouraged. They would to some extent at least 
lessen the congestion and relieve the burden lying on our University. Unce again 
a Committee is deliberating over the question of separate University for Maharashtra, 
and the outcome of its deliberations will soon be before us. It is not quite clear 
whether there is enough general enthusiasm to support the project. Questions of 
detail will, 1 am sure, be carefully considered, uf which the most important is 
that of finance. 

The Matriculation Examination is, and I hope always will be, under the 
control of the University, The numbers appearing for it every year have been 
increasing. The first examination was held in 1859 when 132 appeared and 22 
passed. Over 39,000 appeared in March last, but perhaps the number may fall this 
year owing to the disturbances in our student world. Although the Government 
have now resolved to institute a Bchool Leaving Certificate Examination at the 
end of the secondary scl ool course, [‘articulaily wiih legaid to siiidcnis going 
in for vocational and practical courses, the matriculation will, 1 believe, continue to 
draw large numbers, and it is our desire that the control of the Univtrsiiy over 
it should in no way be relaxed. This examination is entirely the affair of the 
University, as it is an examination giving entrance to our higher courses of study. 
It has no doubt grown to vast proportions, and complain ts are beard about the 
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vagaries of examiners and disparity of standards. We are doing our best to mini- 
mize these defe(‘ts as much as possible. It is also necrtssary that we should try to 
lessen the burden of class-room work and home-work on the pupils in our schools. 
Our present system of school education is more directed to the overcharging of the 
memory than to the true cultivation and discifdine of the mind. It is also unfor- 
tunate that undue im))ortance is attached to examinations, tlunigh there are certain 
qualities of the mind winch can be tested by examinations much more simply and 
more effectively than in any otln r way. 

Closely connected with questiotm appertaining to higher education is that of 
the place of Knglish in our courses of study. In recent times there has been a 
tendency to deprecate its use as a medium of instruction. M’here arc, however, many 
educationists who stiuul out for the claims of English, and personally I believe 
that the abolition of English or giving it a secondary \*Iuce in our educational 
system will he a grave error and a retrograde step. I am aware lliat in saying 
this I am treading on delicate ground. No one denies that many of our modern 
Indian languages are rich in literature. It is also true that, as education is a 
nationalizing agency, a cultivation of the Indian languages is essential for estab- 
lishing close contact with the masses in order to liquidate their illiteracy. On the 
Other hand the English language is both licii in its literature and rich in the 
vocabulary of political and civic freedom. It is indeed ironical that the country as 
it progresses on the mad to complete freetlom shonld attempt to belittle tin; very 
agency which has in large measure made our progress ai)proBch reality. English 
has largely contrii)uted to the unifyitig vuoeosses apparent in India today, and apart 
from sentiment there is as yet no suitable alternative to take its plaee. 

The scenes are shifiiug in the great theatre of the world. The conditions in 
India are also rai>idly changing, riie i)erc« ntage of literacy in the land is still very 
low, though the numh* r of schools ami colleges has increased, and wtunan’s educa- 
tion to which this Ijuiveisity attuches great importance is making good progress 
especially in the large cities ami towns of the country. Education deals witlj life, 
and the conditions of life are so different from what they used to be only a genera- 
tion ago. We live in a more complex world than out fath(*rs did htdore us, and in 
a still more complex world than did our grandfathers New problems arise on all 
sides, ami the old ways no longer hold. A sense of the higher values, however, is 
the surest safeguard against the famues of tlie passing hour, dlie modern trend is 
not towards an easier and more comfortable life, hut towards a higher purfjoso in 
which the larger cultural issues of the sturit and the intellect are hound to play an 
increasingly important part. Wliilo remaining true to the land of our birth we do 
not wish to repiidi ite whatever wc can learn from other ])laccs and other lands. We 
want a synthesis of ilic liighest ideals of the East and tlie West, comliining all that 
is valuable in our ancient civilization with the progressive elements of western culture 
which hclj) to m odernizo the outlook on life. 

Before I resume my scat 1 wish to the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
taken their degrees rny warm congratulations on tlieir success. You have to-day 
received gifts of great value in life, and I am sure you will mukc the best use of 

them. It is our earncHt wish that you will carry from your Colleges to the 

larger world outside tiie great ideals of human brotherhood and of service to your 
fellowmen and women, which it is for our IJiiiverHiiicH lo foster and to promote. 

Do not feel disappoinlc<l from the start, nor let your lives be overwlieliued by the 
bitterness of temporary failure. He true to yourselves and to the best in you. Be 
patient and persevere, and you will succeed in the end. Above all, let a deep and 
all-pervading sense of responsilulity to the great Creator wliitdi has ever been the 
distinguislung trait of oiir Indian character always accompany you through life. 
In it you will 6nd a comfort and an encouragement which the applause of the 

crowd can never bring. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mokher)ee*s Address 

The following is the t^xt of the Convocation Address delivered by 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee at the Gurukul Viswavidyalaya Convoca- 
tion held at Kangri, Hardwar on the 25th April 1943 2 — 

T am deeply p:ratefiil to you for the honour you have done me in asking me 
to address your Annual Convocation. This is my first visit to this great seat of 
learning which we feel proud to regard as a national asset. Let me pay my tribute 
of respect to the memory of your illustrious founder and his renowned successors, 
who had not only the courage and vision to propound new educational ideals but 
also the capacity and determination to translate them into practice by the 
establishment and development of institutions dedicated to the cause they held so 
dear and sacred. To-day we stand at the cross-roads of history. Our beloved 
motherland, rich with an ancient heritage, struggles, for the attainment of that 
free status which is her birth-right. It is through education that the ultimate 
battle of Indian freedom will be won. The gigantic task of reconstruction, cultural, 
social, economic and political can be rendered possible through the co-ordinated 
efforts of bands of trained and disciplined Indians. Armed with the knowledge of 
India’s past glory and greatness, her strength and weakness, it is they who can 
place before their country a programme of work, which while loyal to the 
fundamental traditions of Indian civilisation will be adapted to the changing 
conditions of the modern world. 

If the history of education in British India is traced by an impartial historian, 
the record will be hardly creditable to our ruling class. We have suffered not for 
want of zeal and devotion for the cause of education on the part of the children 
of the soil, but on account of the colossal blunder made by our rulers while 
formulating their educational policy a little over a century ago. That policy 
determined in the days of Bcntinek and Macaulay, was influenced not by consi- 
derations of the welfare of the Indian people but of the advancement 
of the interests of the ruling class. In no country has education 
properly developed unless it has drawn its inspiration from the fountain of its 
own national life. Education with its roofs cut off and superimposed by the 
edicts of an alien power is doomed to iiltinaate failure. Applied to a subjecUrace 
whicih has not entirely lost its intellectual curiosity and virility, such a system 
may for some generations foster an artificial growth ; it may even produce a race 
of able imitators but it can never inspire or elevate the peofjle as a whole, far less 
advance their permanent welfare. 

When Bentinck decided to concentrate State aid and support on European 
education alone, he started an era of cultural conquest of the Indian people. 
Afraid of the possible dangerous results of the spread of knowledge among the 
masses of the people. Macaulay and hie co-workers chose to favour a select 
class of Indians and train them on Western ideas not with a view to help them 
develop into self-reliant and patriotic Indians, but as Macaulay himself said, to 
form a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour but English in taste, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect. Contemporaneous records of those days 
disclose a lamentable lack of knowledge of our masters of the greatness of 
India’s past civilisation. They indeed portrary a remarkable over-emphasis on 
the so-sailed virtues of Western culture and an unconcealed contempt for everything 
Indian. What we deplore is not that the gate of Western knowledge was thrown 
open to Indians, but that such knowledge was imported to India at the sacrifice 
of our own cultural heritage. What was needed was a proper synthesis between 
the two systems and not neglect, far less destruction of the Indian base, India’s 
chequered history amply demonstrates that during a period when many of the 
European countries remained steeped in ignorance and barbarity, our great seers, 
savants and sages, backed by royal support, had attained an intellectual eminence 
which might well be the envy of any highly civilised nation. In this country was 
developed a state of society wbish encouraged not merely scholastic learning 
philosophy and religion, but also art, architecture, medicine, science, astronomy and 
engineering. Education must be nourished by ideas and thoughts consistent with 
the traditions of the country which it claims to serve. Tbe sustaining force of 
Western edneation in India was chiefly the glamour of State service. Education 
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was encouraged not for its own sake but for opening avenues of employment 
essential for the successful functioning of a bureaucratic machinery. 

I have no desire to trace here the growth of the educational system in India 
in detail. Macaulay’s prophecy was partially falsified by the results that followed 
its adoption. The national consciousness of educated Indians could not be 
suppressed and far from being blind supporters of alien rule, they themselves 
became the torch-bearers of revolt. The education of the masses was neglected in 
a manner unprecedented in the history of any civilised administration. The 
cd^ational system failed to serve the real needs of India and its defects were 
soon manifest to patriotic Indians. Attempts have no doubt been made from time 
to time to introduce far*reachii»g changes into the educational system in accordance 
with the needs and aspirations of the people. In the field of higher teaching and 
research, in arts snd science, it lias been demonstrated that the power of original 
thinking of Indian scdiolars has not been extinguished and they are capable of 
holding their own against any foreigner. Ihirtial success has been achieved in 
some B])here8 of thought and activity but a general dissatisfaction is evident 
suggesting a thorough over-hauling of the entire system. 

The problem of education can never he fully solved in a manner acceptable 
to self-resp oting Indians until and iinleas it is left in the hands of a government 
representing the national will and freed from foreign domination. VVe move indeed 
in a vicious circle. Without education properly outlined and directed we cannot 
attain our freedom. Without freedom and full control over oiir own destinies, we 
cannot resliaf^e our educational policy entirely a(‘cording to onr will and require- 
ments fSo long as the present sitnation continues, however, it is obvious we have 
to make the best use of the existing machinery and by constant eflbrts and 
agitation secure chang'S and impn^vements which will bririg us as near otir goal 
as possible. Acceptance of our national languages ns the m-dia of instruction and 
examination up to ilie big .cst standard is a fundamental c-ondition which has yet 
to be fulfilled. You have rightly adopted this conrse in dovelofiing your activities. 
Each province has its own major language and this should l)e accented in its own 
educational sphere. If there is another language which has a Hul)Ht)mti}d number 
of adhoretds, this may also receive recuguitiou under suitable condiiiotfS, altliough 
the multiplicity of langoages within the same provincial :^one may lead to obvious 
com plications. A l)urc vu Hhould bo set iu> in each province under the supervision 
of well trained sclolars and working in closo co-op(“ration with (lOvernment and 
Universities, it hhould mulorthkc the nroparation of books in all Hid)jec.t8 of study 
in the provincial langinige. A working kif^wledge of English at tlio post-elementary 
stage is sutlicient for our ordinary purposes (jxcept in the case of that limited 
mimber of scholars who may choose to siudy the English language and literature 
as part of their academic training. .Similarly a working knowledge of Hindi is • 
esseniial so that direct, (contact among peonies of difh rent provitu-es may be main- 
tained. '[’he study of didVuent subjects has to be re-organised in u manner suited 
to the conditions of our country. Subjects like History, Economics and Social 
Science have to bo dealt with in relation to Indian environments. With regard to 
Science which knows no geographical boundaries, the nomcnclaturij should not be 
divorced from what is in use in other parts of the world, for only thus can we 
keep ourselves in touch with world-progress, and retain contact with co-workers 
outside our osvn sphere of activity. 

While we cannot hut emphasise the well-equipped libraries and laboratories, 
seraiuHrs and museums in any system of national education, we have to keep down 
unnecessary expenditure on builaings and hostels. In a poor country such as ours 
we should aim at minimising expenditure in every possible manner so that money 
thus released may be utilised for the progressive expansion of education. The 
conditions of living and training of our alumni should be such as to render it 
possible for them on tlie termination of their studies to identify themselves without 
any pang with the environments amidst which they had been previously accustomed 
to live. Nothing is more ruiuous to the cause of our country’s progress than to 
create a separate class of so-called educated Indians, entirely out of touch in 
outlook and mode of living with the vast millions of their less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen to whose service they must dedicate their lives. 

Education can hardly be separated from the social and economic surroundings 
of the people. While those responsible for imparting education cannot guarantee 
employment to all students, the system should be so regulated that the training 
given is a help and not a hindrance to them in their struggle for existence. For 
this reason education must be many-sided and institutions of various types must 
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grow up 80 as to train people in manifold directions suited to the economic and 
industrial progress of the country* It is in this sphere that a National Government 
will deem it a supreme duty to co-ordidate effectively the activities of academic 
institutions with trade, commerce, agriculture and industry. There can be no clash 
of interests among these agencies only if all strive to achieve one ultimate end — 
the service of the natijn as a whole. 

Relation between teacher and student must be such as between father and 
son. It is only by the fulfilment of this condition that a correct standard of 
education can be maintained and its objects properly fulfilled. Obedience that 
grows out of spontaneous loyalty and affection is permanent ; enforced discipline 
born of the fear of rules or rods fails to mould the character of the students. 
Your basic concept of Gurukula — the home of the teacher — is a gift of the ancient 
Indian mind and has seldom penetrated into the artificial atmosphere of residential 
Schools, copied from the Western pattern in many parts of India. An Indian 
Gurukula cannot separate education from the mainsprings of Indian Dharma, 
interpreted in its broadest sense. The heritage that belongs to an Indian youth 
must be clearly and boldly held before his mind’s eye. The eternal value oi the 
teachings of the ancient seers must bo explained to him— not for lowering his vision 
or choking his spirit of incpiisitiveness, but for making him judge for himself their 
fundamental values; Civilisation in our society meant progressive socialisation of our 
lives by developing all the finer feeing which helped us to realise our own selves 
in others and otlier in our own selves This is wliy our social life had been domi- 
nated more by moral consciousnesB rather than political. If to-day we suffer from 
divisions and distrujitions, the fault lies with those interi^reters who for historical 
reasoris clung to forms and practices and narrowed tlie ba«e of the original struc- 
ture of our society slrikiiig at the root of service and ecpialily, so manifest in the 
teachings of our ancient seers. I’ride in one’s national heritage such as ours which 
transcends all harriers of race and creed must be implantf'd in the heart of our 
youth, for by this alone will he shake off an inferiority complex and lack of self- 
confidence, fatal to the cause of our progress. We claim that instead of turning 
westwards we con rebuild our society fundamentally on our owit model. In a 
country such as ours with people following diffi‘rent religious and faiths, we must 
so adjust our movements as to permit full scoi-e for intellectual and cultural deve- 
lopment to all essential units, each remaining loyal to its creed, helpful and trust- 
ful of each otlier, and all owijfg allegiance to the imperishable spirit of the Indian 
unity. 

To-day the world is faced with a erftis unknown in the history of human 
civilisation. Western civilisation has failed to give the world peace and freedom. 
Inspite of material advam emoul and scientific and industrial progress, the ruling 
• classes in Europe were domiimted by the triple forces of power, prestige and poss- 
ession. The future happiness of the world will depend on the outlook of the men 
who control the destinies of the stronger and the more powerful nations. What- 
ever lip-sympathy they may t>ay to the doctrine of equality, democracy and free- 
dom, if in their actions they allow themselves to be dominated by a policy of 
aggression and exploitation of weaker or less fortunate countries, they can never 
hope for the inauguration of a better world-order. The future of the world lies 
in a federation of free countries where each will have the scope of developing its 
national life in aceordatice wih its best ideals and traditions. If this goal is accep- 
table to all, the educational system in all parts of the world must, be so moulded 
as to encourage the growth of correct international behaviour and understanding. 
Among the fundamental moral qualities, man must have a deep concern for the 
good life of his fellows. Every person should be given a fair chance of growing up 
in mind and body and making the best of his natural faculties. He must 
have a sense of social responsibility and the will to sink his personal interests and 
that of his class in the common good He must be a man of independent judg- 
ment, respect the individualities of others and be tolerant to opinions in conflict 
with his own. He should realise that he baa responsibility not only as a citizen 
of his own country but also as a citizen of the world, that there must be equal 
justice for ail, that Government should be based on general good-will and support 
rather than on brute force. 

One of the urgent problems confronting us is replanning of a system of 
national education suited to our needs and aspirations. We do not yet know when 
political conditions will permit us to give effect, to such a reformed scheme. But 
this must form a major part of post-war reconstruction. We should lose no time 
in setting up a competent maobinery, fully representative of all interests, which 
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should explore the lines of our future educational propramme. The matter will 
not be an easy one. Problems relating to languages, traditions, needs of different 
communities, and employment will require the closest examination. The aim of 
education has to be defined with clearness and precision. Briefly put, our object 
should be to develop every Indian child as completely as possible so that he may 
feel himself consciously at one with his eoraniiinity, share in its traditions of the 
past, its life and action in the present and its aspirations and responsibility for 
the future. A vast country like India will present problems peculiar to parti- 
cular provinces. Onr aim should be to inoulcate in the n)ind of every child a 
passionate loyalty to the 8{>irit of Indian unity and so to regulate his daily work 
that he may become aware that what he is doing is for the advancement of his 
nation and through bis nation of humanity at large. 

Your great institution will contribute in no small degree to the sohition of 
the Indian educational i>rob]era. Hegimentation of niles and adoption of a 
rigid pattern in the 8j)here of education virtually give it a death blow, 'they strike 
at the root of its life and lead to deadly stagnation. You have drmoMHtrated that 
education in this country can he oiganistd !)> a correct synthesis between the 
fundamental aspects of Indian civiliHniion and the true if quiremenfs of a scientific 
age. The intluences for the good vvhi. h alone «*an save human eivilisatiojj from ttie 
destructive forces of an arrogant and Heitish materialism liave l)een steadily 
nurtured by you inspite of grave obstads. In the task of reconstmtion of Indian 
society you are bound to play a dominant part and your cxperimiees will influ- 
ence in no small meaHure the future eonisc of educational jfolicy and administra- 
tion in this country. India amidst all lier (liversi'it's present a iinily of thought 
and action which is indeed remarkable. Inspite nf poliiiral Imndage we have been 
able to keep our lieads erect becaufO of tiu' iuluMt ui j ouer of assimilation that the 
Indian mind has siiown itseif caj alilc (d’. I’lie aim of our culture has been the 
complete realisation of life. Nature, man and (Ji»vl make for life entire k^ov^ledgo; 
and service and love are the luatcuials which go to the making of man complete. 
In the firm belief that the (ause of Indian tt<ivan{f‘me(.t is jimt and righleous, and 
standing at the foot of the Ihmalavas and near the Holy liner that have from 
time immemorial witnessed the ii.ighty cnieer of Indian eiv ilisation, which no alien 
Power can crush, let us draw iimpiratiou from the (Jloiious I’ast, sii'dain fortitude 
and strength to face the trials aud trilit.laiions of tlu' rnstni, and fearlessly con- 
tribute our humble share in the re-building of a fne ami uniud India of the 
Future. Let us gather iu our own the voices of India’s oppressid millions and 
proclaim in the words of our beloved Toci our determination to match along the 
path of truth .and justice and to eonsUhr no suciitice, no preparation loo great for 
the emancipation of our Motherland ; 

“Whore the mind is without fear and the head is held high : 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls : 

Where words come out from the depth of truth : 

Where tireless striving stretelies its arms towards perfection : 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert 
sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwidening tliought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my country awake I” 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
Ardeshir Bust am ji Dalctl, Kt., i.cs- (Retd.) at the Osmania University 
Convocation held at Hyderabad (Deccan/ on the 19th. March 1943 

May I begin by exi>res8ing my keen appreciation of the great honour HU 
Exalted Highness and the authorities of the University have done me by inviting 
me to deliver the Convocation Address ibis year. 1 do not claim to have made any 
apecial itudy of educational problems or to have achieved any such distinction in 
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the realzne of science, literature or politics as to entitle me to the compliment you 
have naid me. I would request you therefore to bear my limitations in mind and 
extena your indulgence to me if my address does not come up to the very high 
standard which my distinguished predecessors have set. 

In the Osmania University you set out to do, and have already siuceeded in 
doing something that is unique in the educational annals of this country. Appre- 
ciating the defects inseparable from a system of education through the medium of 
a foreign language, such as the strain on the students' memory, the stiding of 
originality and the unbridgeable gulf created between the educated classes and the 
mass of the population, you have with a vision and a courage worthy of admira- 
tion, founded a University imparting education through the medium of Urdu. At 
the same time, through your Bureau of Translation with its large staff of highly 
qualified translators, you have succeeded in translating the greater part of the books 
embracing practically the whole range of university studies and have thus not only 
freed the students from the shackles of a foreign language but have contiibuled a 
great deal to the advancement of Urdu language and literature. 

His Exalted Highness, whose name this University bears and who through 
the foundation of this University has rendered a unique service to the cause of 
education not only in his own State but throughout India, has aftiimed in the 
charter founding the University that his purpose was “the inauguiaiion of a Univer- 
sity in the State in which the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all (hat is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and syuritual culture. In addi- 
tion to its primary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral training 
of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific suhjc'cts.” The progress 
of the University since its foundation indicates that this i)urpoBe in being fulfilled. 

To the late Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur, known to his friends in 
British India as Hir Akbar Hydari, whose death we so deeply mourn, this University 
owes a great and abiding debt. It was his vision, courage and foresight which enabled 
the Osmania University to be founded on the present lines and to reach the stature 
to which it has arrived today. When as Secretary in the Education Department in 
1917, Sir Akbar Hydari submitted the memorandum to His Exalted Highness which 
led to the inauguratiou of the University, he took the first step on the path which 
will enable this country to find its true place in the coramonwonlth of culture. You 
have not only made the attainment of culture easy arid pleasant for the student but 
have put him in a position of vantage to disseminate it amoiig the mass of the 
population in their own mother-tongue through adult education classes, popular lec- 
tures and the like. 

Another feature of your University which, though not unique, is almost equally 
important, is that it is a residential and teaching as well as an examining body. 
With reference to this I cannot do better than quote the following words of Cardinal 
Newman, written nearly a century ago : “I protest to you, gentlenjcn, that if I had 
to choose between a so-called university which dispensed with residence and tutorial 
superintendence and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examirmtion in 
a wide range of subjects and a university which had no professors and examinations 
at all but merely brought a number of young men together for three or four years 
and then sent them away, if 1 were asked which of these two methods was a better 
discipline of the intellect, which of the two courses was the more successful in 
training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for 
secular duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, men whose 
names would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
that university which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun.” Your University combines the 
advantages of a residential and teaching as well as an examining university and 
there can be no question to my mind that it is the best type of university suited 
to your local conditions. The insistence on compulsory residence which enables the 
full advantages of a corporate life, of the contact of mind with mind both of 
students as well as teachers to be attained, is another gratifying feature. I also note 
that special provision is made for the education of women in the University up to 
the Masters Degree in Arts, bcience and Education and that facilities are provided 
for their corporate residence. 

It redounds greatly to the credit and honour of your gracious sovereign that he 
transcended the narrow conception of a sectarian university and founded an institu- 
tion which throws open its portals to all the youth of Hyderabad irrespective of 
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caste or creed in accordance with the catholic ideals of a true university. This 
principle of toleration, this synthesis of cultures, is expressed even in the architec- 
ture of your stately buildings, which are the realisations in stone of tlie inspirations 
of your gifted architect, Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur and of M. Jasper. The 
harmonious fusion of the Ajsnta and the Moghul styles in the design of your buil- 
dings is a symbol and an object-lesson. It is a symbol of the inutind love and good- 
will of the two great communities, Hindus and Muslims, who coinj>o8e the popula- 
tion of the State, and of the tradition of tolerance established and cherished by the 
Rulers of the Asaf Jahi dynasty. It is an object lesson (d permanent value to all 
those who enter its portals to enrich those traditions and to foster those feelings of 
love and brotherhood among all communities. 

1 must congratulate the authorities of the University on the scheme of exten- 
sion and extra-mural lectures which they have organized" Among those who have 
delivered the extension lectures, I find the distinguished names of philosophers, 
poets, scientists and statesman. To have listened to Hafiindranath Tagore, Muhammad 
Iqbal or C. V. Raman is in itself a liberal education. 

Your extra-mural activities enable you to carry the light of learning to the 
forum and the market-place and to share with your less fortiiuato tirothors some of 
the benefits of higher education. 

In pursuance of the aim of the founder to achieve a harmonious blend of 
ancient and modern culture, you are actively promoting studies and research in 
oriental languages, Sanskrit as well as Arabic. The i )airat-ul -Alaarif wliich carries 
on the work of editing and publishing rare /Vrahic manuscri|>ts has won internatio- 
nal reputation for itself. It is this harmonioiu blend, tins happy synthesis not only 
of ancient and modern culture but of Hindu and Muslim thouglit and spirit, the 
achievement of which should he the principal aim and crowning glory of your 
University. 

Synthesis in the spheres of literature, philosophy and science has always 
formed the hall-mark of Islamic culture. On the one hind, we have a chain of 
venerable universities which have carried out this task through the ages, thus the 
University of Cordova combined the thought of Islam, of Sjiain and of Palestine. 
The El Azhar University of Cairo united the ( ultures of Egypt, (ireeee and 
Arabia. The famous Nizamia University of ilaghdad had perhaps the largest 

number of students devoted to researches in (iivck philosophy. Plato and 
Aristotle Ualen and Hippocrates were household words in B.ighdad. Tlie number 
of commentaries on Aristotle and Plato written by the uiumni of the Nizamia 
could be counted by thousands. 

Another aspect of the gathering of these scattered seeds of knowledge is the 
way in wliich cultures and languages are formed, ilius it was the union of the 
spirit and pliilosophy of Iran and Arabia that has given ns the glorious Persian 
language and literature, bimilarly, the development of Urdu itself required the 
synthesis of {Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, Ihat wcllknown epoch of Persian 

literature which distinguished the Moghul dynasty was due to the co-oporatiou of 
foreign emigrants and local scholars both Muslim and Hindu. Thus a liberal 
prince like Dnra bhikhoh could write a book on the harmony of Indian and bufi 
philosophy and entitle it significantly enough the Majmu’ni Balirain. Just as in 
the Dark Ages Islamic scholars kept alive the torch of learning and sfiread the 
wisdom of the East, enriched by their own original contributions, to all the 
countries of Europe where their arms led them until it was taken over and 

rekindled by the universities of the Renaissance, so let me hope that the torch 

of indigenous Indian culture, not Muslim nor Hindu but a true fusion of both, 
kindled at this University may spread light and lustre throughout the length ana 
breadth of India. 

No education can be universal in the real sense of the word which neglects 
the physical development of the students. From that point of view I cannot com- 
mend too highly the policy adopted by you of making some kind of physical 
activity compulsory for all students or the Intermediate, B.A. and B.Bc. classes as 
well as those of the professional colleges. The most important of such activities 
is that provided by the University Training Corps. The sad lessons ot the present 
war have taught us, if any lesson were needed, the great value of physical training 
not merely as an end in itself but as a vital necessity for the defence of the 
country. Your U.T.C. consists today of more than three hundred students. I 
should like to see this number increased until not a single student physically 
capable of training ia left out. Heaven forbid that we should follow the aims and 
ideals of the Fascist countries, but there is no reason why we whonld not learn 
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BOme ealutary lessons from them and one of the greatest of those lessons is the 
importance of the physical training of youth from the earliest age. The Youth 
Movement not only in Germany and Italy but also in Russia is the source and 
fountainhead of their physical inight. If this country wishes to attain its rightful 
place in the comity of nations, it has to begin with the physical as well as mental 
education of its youth. May 1 with that end suggest the starting of Labour Corps 
in schools as a preliminary training ground for the University Training Corps ? 

Speaking to an audience such as this, and on an occasion so important as a 
Convocation for the conferment of Degrees, 1 may be permitted to discuss briefly 
the aims of higher educatiot» in India today. Sir S. Radhakrishnan says some- 
where that, during the last war, a Professor at one of the Universities of Great 
Britain was asked what he was doing while the great fight for preserving civilization 
was going on, and he replied, “/am the civilization you are fighting for 1** He 
was right; for the universities and the men of light and leading at the universities 
are the repositories and custodians of the civilization and culture not only of a 
nation but that of all humanity. The universities jealously guard and devoutly 
cherish ail that is highest and noblest in the achievements of the human spirit in 
its unending quest after truth, beauty and righteousness. 

‘‘An intelligent man”, says Plato, “will prize those studies which result in his 
soul getting soberness, righteousness and wisdom.” At no other time in the history 
of the world was the need for these values greater than now. In these days oi 
storm and stress, when the foundations of society are shaken and the very fabric 
of our civilization seems to be crumbling, it more than ever, behoves the youth oi 
every nation to cultivate these values. The pursuit of knowledge with singleness 
and devotion, the discipline of the intellect, and the cultivation of higher mora 
standards ouglit to give to the students what has been aptly called ‘the balanced 
mind.’ 

‘The Dedicated Life’ of which Lord Haldane speaks in his admirable book or 
universities and national life, not only requires that the student should scorn deligh 
and live laborious days but also that, living as he does within the cloisterer 
seclusion of a university, he should avoid entering into the heat and strife of thi 
market-place. There is no question on which more divergent opinions have heei 
expressed by responsible men in the public life of the country than this — if, and b 
what extent, students while they are at the university should play an active par 
in politics, B|)eaking as one who is neither a politician nor an educationist bu 
simply as one interested in the welfare and progress of the youth of our country 
I would ask you to rememl)er that the period of your stay at the university is on 
of preiiaration for life. When the preparation is ended and you have passed ou 
of the university, it will not only be your right and privilege but also your dut 
to take an active part in all movements for the welfare and advancement of you 
country, and when that time comes I know you will not be found wanting. Bn 
during the period of preparation, before your mind has acquired the balance ah 
the sense ot proportion that would enable you to judge right from wrong and t 
distinguish mere catchwords and shibboleths from true political wisdom, to nis 
into the active political arena would be injurious to yourself as well to the caut 
of your country. One of the virtues you acquire in the university is the virtue ( 
restraint. 'J'he soberness, righteousness and wisdom, of which Plato speaks is ii 
compatible with violence, prejudice and intolerance. You should cultivate a freedoi 
from these passions as well as from petty jealousies and parly rancour, so that, i 
the fullness of time, when you step out into the world, you can utilize the knoi 
ledge and culture, wisdom arid virtue acquired during your years of preparation i 
the university for the service of your motherland. 

If in India today our political and social problems have become mo 
difficult of solution, if the ugly spirit of communalism is eating into the vitals < 
our national life, I believe it is partly because the universities of India have 
some measure failed to achieve their object of promoting culture, and dispelling n 
only ignorance but passion and prejudice. It is from the universities of the nati( 
that we have a right to expect the promotion of feelings of toleration, mutu 
understanding and sympathy between the various elements that compose the nation 
life. And it is from the young men who leave these universities that we mi 
demand a sane and balanced judgment, a just sense of higher values, a broi 
mental outlook and a universal sympathy. But “if the salt have lost its savoi 
wherewith shall it be salted ?” A university will ultimately be judged by i 
success or failure in enlarging- and liberating the mind of its students and develo 
log in them an outlook that transcends the narrow barriers of race, caste and cree 
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One of the aima of the University, as laid down in the charter of His Exalted 
Highness, is V) give an impetus to research in all scir-ntific siihjects. As an indus- 
trialist connected with the management of a large St el Works and brought into 
constant touch with men of science, T am naturally more interested in the scientific 
aspects of a university’s activities than in the literary ones, without in any way 
minimizing the value and importance of the latter. The progress of science during 
the last one hundred years or so has i>roceedcd at an amuzing, nnd to some minds, 
an alarming pace. Diiri’ig that period, means of communication have improved at 
a faster rate than during all the centuries preceding it from the dawn of history, 
p. has been stated that there is more power in a sinple modern tank than there was 
in the whole army of William the Conqueior ; that more metal has been eonsnmed 
in the world since 1914 than in all the years preceding it. ’J’hese rapid strides in 
scientific development have brought with them complieated problems in the soeial, 
economic and political spheres whiidi the world has been trying to solve with such 
tragic lack of success so far. Hcieiue has been blamed for wav and inventing the 
horrible instruments of war. It is not science but the pur]> 08 f ’8 to which science 
has been perverted by those in power which has led to the ills of humanity. If 
science can invent instruments of destruction, it can also invent those for the 
preservation of mankind and the alleviation and cure of human ills and Huffeiing. 

So highly have the potential energies of science been developed that it is within 
its power to repair all th ' havoc caused by the present war and within a few years 
to bring the world to a ptitch of jirosperity never experienced before, provided -and 
this is a very big piroviso— the political and economic systems do not hamper its 
progress as they have hitherto (lone and the jealonsies and greed of men do not lead 
them again to another orgy of hloodshrd and devastation. The fact is that wjiile in 
the realm of material science, mankind has progressed at such an amazing pace, 
morally and spiritually it has made very small progress during the last two thousancl 
years. The development of the physical sideiK’es has thus otitstripiied the develop- 
ment of the moral and sneia! sciences and the conscience of men. The horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated during the present w'ar might excite the envy of Cheugiz Kliaii 
and leave the primitive savage aghast with horror. It is this one-sided development 
of human progress which has led some thinkers seriously to advocate a temporal y 
halt in the further progress of physical science. While totally disagreeing with such 
a suggestion, I think that our universities ought to devote a larger measuio of 
attention to the moral and sociological sciences, to a truer iutorpretution of jiolitical 
economy and political science and to a closer study of such subjects as mass 
psycliology. . . 

Your University lias instituted the Uh. \k Uegree in various subjects, including 
Mathematics, Zoology and Chemistiy, to qualify for whudi rcHoureh for not less than 
three years under the supervision of University iTofessois is necessary. You have 
a galaxy of research talent on the teaching staff of your University. In view of the 
vastly increased inifiortance of the subjects, may I suggest that the I’h. 1). Degree 
may be given in A]iplied Physics and that a Faculty of Technology may be added 
to the existing Faculties of the University ? 

Riglitly or wrongly, for good or evil, this is the age of the machine and the 
history of the war has proved and is proving every day that it is only the 

scientifically doveloped countries which have highly organised induatricH which can 
hope to survive in the struggle for existence. The wonderful resistance of Russia 
which has evoked the admiration of the whole world has only been rendered 

possible through its extraordinary scientific and technological development simte 
1928. Kven before the war, one per cent of the national income of Russia 
was spent on scientific research as compared with one thinl of one mr cent 

by the United Htates of America and one-fenth of one per cent, by Great 
Britain. There were ten thousand Geolo^^ists in the country exfiloring every 
inch of its soil for minerals. Their labour has led to ll»e vast development 
of the mining and metallurgical resources of Russia which has enabled it 
to survive such mighty blows to its heavy industries as the capture of 

the Don basin by the Germans in the war. 'ihe lesson for India is 
plain. It must embark upon an intensive programme of scientific and industrial 
development if it is to attain the position of a great independent country and to 
maintain it. It will be the duty and the privilege of the young scientists who are 
being trained in your University to help their country to achieve this position. 
There is a tremendous leeway to make up. India is primarily an agricultural 
country with sixty-seven per cent of its population engaged in agriculture and a 
bare ten per cent in industries. Though a certain amount of industrial develop- 
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BOjne Baluiary lessoiiB from them and one of the greatest of those lessons is the 
importance of the physical training of youth from the earliest age. The Youth 
Movement not only in Germany and Italy but also in Russia is the source and 
fountainhead of their v>hysical might. If this country wishes to attain its rightful 
place in the comity of nations, it has to begin with the physical as well as mental 
education of its youth. May I with that end suggest the starting of Labour Corps 
in schools as a preliminary training ground for the University I'raining Corps ? 

Speaking to an audience such as this, and on an occasion so important as a 
Convocation for the conferment of Degrees, I may be permitted to discuss briefly 
the aims of higher education in India today. Sir B. Radhakrishnan says some- 
where that, during the last war, a Professor at one of the Universities of Great 
Britain was asked what he was doing while the great fight for preserving civilization 
was going on, and he replied, “/am the civilization you are fighting for I” He 
was right; for the universities and the men of light and leading at the universities 
are the repositories and custodians of the civilization and culture not only of a 
nation but that of all humanity. The universities jealously guard and devoutly 

cherish all that is bigliest and noblest in the achievements of the human spirit in 

its unending quest after truth, beauty and righteousness. 

‘‘An intelligent man”, says Plato, “will prize those studies which result in his 
soul getting sobernesB, righteousness and wisdom.” At no other time in the history 
of the world was the need for these values greater than now. In these days of 
storm and stress, when the foundations of society are shaken and the very fabric 
of our civilization seems to be crumbling, it more than ever, behoves the youth of 
every nation to cultivate these values. The pursuit of knowledge with singleness 
and devotion, the discipline of the intellect, and the cultivation of higher moral 
standards ought to give to the students what has been aptly called ‘the balanced 
mind.’ 

‘The Dedicated Life' of which Lord Haldane speaks in his admirable book on 
universities and national life, not only requires that the student should scorn delight 

and live laborious days but also that, living as he does within the cloistered 

seclusion of a university, he should avoid entering into the beat and strife of the 
market-place. There is no question on which more divergent opinions have been 
expressed by responsible men in the public life of the country than this— if, and to 
what extent, students while they are at the university should play an active part 
in politics. Speaking as one who is neither a politician nor an educationist but 
simply as one interested in the welfare and progress of the youth of our country, 
I would ask you to remember that the period of your stay at the university is one 
of preparation for life. AVhen the preparation is ended and you have passed out 
of the university, it will not only be your right and privilege but also your duty 
to take an active f)Rrt in all movements for the welfare and advancement of your 
country, and when that time comes 1 know you will not be found wanting. But 
during the period of preparation, before your mind has acquired the balance and 
the sense ot proportion that would enable you to judge right from wrong and to 
distinguish mere catchwords and shibboleths from true political wisdom, to rush 
into the active political arena would be injurious to yourself as well to the cause 
of your country. One of the virtues you acquire in the university is the virtue of 
restraint. 'J'he soberness, righteousness and wisdom, of which Plato speaks is in- 
compatible with violence, prejudice and intolerance. You should cultivate a freedom 
from these itassions as well as from petty jealousies and parly rancour, so that, in 
the fullness of time, when you step out into the world, you can utilize the know- 
ledge and culture, wisdom and virtue acquired during your years of preparation at 
the university for the service of your motherland. 

If in India today our political and social problems have become more 
difficult of solution, if the ugly spirit of communalism is eating into the vitals of 
our national life, I believe it is partly because the universities of India have in 
some measure failed to achieve their object of promoting culture, and dispelling not 
only ignorance but passion and prejudice. It is from the universities of the nation 
that we have a right to expect the promotion of feelings of toleration, mutual 
understanding and sympathy between the various elements that compose the national 
life. And it is from the young men who leave these universities that we may 
demand a sane and balanced judgment, a just sense of higher values, a broad 
mental outlook and a universal sympathy. But “if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted ?” A university will ultimately be judged by its 
success or failure in enlarging and liberating the mind of its students and develop- 
ing in them an outlook that transcends the narrow barriers of race, caste and creed. 
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One of the airae of the University, as laid down in the charter of Hie Exalted 
HishneBe, is to give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. As an indus- 
trialist connectea with the manegeraent of a large Bt el Works and brought into 
constant touch with men of science^ T am naturally more interested in the scientific 
aspects of a university’s activities than in the literary ones, without in any way 
minimizing the value and importance of the latter. The progress of science during 
the last one hundred years or so has proceeded at an amazing, and to some minds, 
an alarming pace. During that period, means of communication have improved at 
a faster rate than during all the centuries preceding it from the dawn of history. 
It has been stated that there is more power in a single modern tank than there was 
in the whole army of William the Conqueror ; that more metal has been consumed 
in the world since 1914 than in all the years preceding it. 'i'hese rapid strides in 
scientific development have brought with them complicated problems in the social, 
economic and political spheres which the world has been trying to solve with such 
tragic lack of success so far. Bcience has been blamed for war and inventing the 
horrible instruments of war. It is not science but the purposes to which B(‘ieuce 
has been perverted by those in power which has led to the ills of humanity. If 
science can invent iustruraenrs of destruction, it can also invent those for the 
preservation of mankind and the alleviation and cure of human ills and siifFering. 

Bo highly have the potential energies of science been developed that it is within 
its power to repair all the havoc caused by the present war and within n few years 
to bring the world to a pitch of prosperity never experienced before, provided -and 
this is a very big proviso — the political and economic systems do not hamper its 
progress as they have hitherto done and the jealousies and greed of men do not lend 
them again to another orgy of bloodslud and dovastation. 'I'he fact is that while in 
the realm of material science, mankind has progressed at such an amazing pace, 
morally and spiritually it has made very small progress during the last two thousand 
years. The development of the physical sciences has thus outstripped the develop- 
ment of the moral and social scicDces and the conscience of men. The horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated during the present war might excite the envy of ChengizKhan 
and leave the primitive savage aghast with horror. It is this one-sided development 
of human progress which has led some thinkers seriously to advocate a temporary 
halt in the further progress of physical science. While totally disagreeing with such 
a suggestion, I think that our universities ought to devote a larger measure of 
attention to the moral and sociological sciences, to a truer interpretation of political 
economy and political science and to a closer study of such subjects as mass 
psycliology. 

Your University has instituted the Ph. D. Degree in various subjects, including 
Mathematics, Zoology and Chemistry, to qualify for which research for not less than 
three years under the supervision of University Professors is necessary. You have 
a galaxy of research talent on the teaching staff ef your University. In view of the 
vastly increased importance of the subjects, may I suggest that the Ph. I). Degree 
may be given in Applied Physics and that a Faculty of Technology may be added 
to the existing Faculties of the University ? 

Rightly or wrongly, for good or evil, this is the age of the machine and the 
history of the war has proved and is proving every day that it is only the 

scientifically developed countries which have highly organised industries which can 
hope to survive in the struggle for existence. The wonderful resistance of Russia 
which has evoked the admiration of the whole world has only been rendered 

possible through its extraordinary scientific and technological development since 
1928. Even before the war, one per cent of the national income of Russia 
was spent on scientific research as compared with one third of one per cent 

by the United States of America and one- tenth of one per cent, by Great 
Britain. There were ten thousand GeoIO|t,i8t8 in the country exploring every 
inch of its soil for minerals. Their labour has led to the vast development 
of the mining and metallurgical resources of Russia which has enabled it 
to survive such mighty blows to its heavy industries as the capture of 

the Don basin by the Germans in the war. 'ihe lesson for India is 
plain. It must embark upon an intensive programme of scientific and industrial 
development if it is to attain the position of a great independent country and to 
maintain it. It will be the duty and the privilege of the young scientists who are 
being trained in your University to help their country to achieve this position. 
There is a tremendous leeway to make up. India is primarily an agricultural 
country with sixty-seven per cent of its population engaged in agriculture and a 
bare ten per cent in industries. Though a certain amount of inaastrial develop- 
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ment has taken place under the impelus of the war, it is small compared to the 
industrial developnient of conn tries like' Canada and Australia since tne war. The 
whole economy of a country wt^ch dependa: to sncfa a preponderating extent on 
agriculture is unbalanced and unsouna. 8uoh a country can never achieve a high 
standard of living. It laeks ‘the^ ainfeniti^ ; of civilization enjoyed by advanced 
industrial countries and, what is more important^ renders itself incapable of self- 
defenoe in modern warfare. The average annual income per head of population in 
India as estimated in 1231 is Be. 65 as compared with Rs. 980 of the United 
Kingdom and Rs. 1\387 of the United States of America. The absolute figures of 
income may have altered since then, but the disproportion is still as glaring as ever. 
Even in the ^ eld of agriculture which is the primary indnstty of India, due to the 
lack of scientific metbods and the poverty of the ouliivator, the yield ol the prin- 
cipal crops is‘ appallingly low, as compared with the vield in other coun'tri^s. ^ The* 
yield of rice is 0’39 ton .per acre as compared with 1^01 in the U.8.A. and U61 in 
Japan ; the yieldiof sugar-cane is l2 66 tons |>er aero as compared with 20 06 in the 
U*fcijA.vsbd fH'91 iu Java; the yield of cotton' is '04 ton per acre as compared with 
*11 in the U.S.A., and *23 in Kgypt. Even for an advanced country like Great 
'IKritain it was estimated before the war that the aitplication of scientific methods 
and research could nearly double the. produce of the land. Under' the pressure of 
the economic blockade a great deal of progress has been matle during' the war in 
the apidication of scientific methods to British agriculture. If that is the position 
in a scientifically advanced country like Great Britain, imagine the scope for im- 
provement in a country like India where scientific methods have barely been applied 
to agriculture in spite of the efforts of Government and of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, and whore the yields arc so poor. Here is a vast field for the 
student of scientific agriculture animated by a desire to improve the economic 
condition of the rural popiilartion. 

I understand that the geological survey of this State has not yet been 
completed. A thorougli geological survey of the resources of a country is. the very 
basis of its iiidustriflr development and sudi a survey, which might provide a use- 
ful field of occupation for the geological students of this University, might be 
undeHaken. 

The basic and key industries are the foundation upon which the industrial 

development of a country must be based. The first requisite, as I have observed 

before, must be a thorough geological survey for exploring the mineral resources of 
a region. This must be accompanied by an investigation of the power resources, 
thermal and hydraulic, as they provide the motive* power for the running of other 
industries. Ooramunicalions require to be developed and the rniiiing and metallu- 
rgical and engineeiing indnstries. according to the resomces available, must be 
inaugurated. 1 may be pardoned for my presumption in touching upon these 
matters with regard to a State about whose resources I knowrso little. You have 
a Department of d'efthuicul and Vocational Education, a Technical College, a 
Gollege of Arts and Crafts and an Industrial Research Laboratory devoted to these 
ends. I was shown a building nearing completion wliich is to accommodate a 
Polytechnic Institute. All these developments show that you have the industrial 

development of the State prominently in your mind. The provision of the sum of 
one crores of Rupees as an Industrial 'J'rust Fund out of which 

industrial enterprise may be encouraged, is a wise and thoughtful 

measure on which I must tender my respectful congratulations to 

His Exalted Highness and his advisers. You have already helped in 
this way to start a number of industries in the State. In the Bingareni Coalfields 
you have a valuable source of power and in the Nizam’s State Railways you not 
only possess a good means of communicaiticm but also a large industrial Under- 
taking which could well be the source of a number of engineering industries and 
the means of training engineers and technicians to staff them. From this point of 
view may I emi^hasize the need of devoting the utmost attention to the subject 
of mechanical and electrical engineering in your Engineering Oolite, so as to 
equip your students as thoroughly as is done in any other university in India. 

Regarding the consumption industries as distinguished from the capital goods 
industries, you have already a number of textile mills, sugar mills, paper -mills, 
pharmaceutical works, etc. I have no doubt that under the guidance 6f your 
Government, these industries would be extended and new induBtrie$ such as 
artificial silk, hosiery, leather and oil would ^established in the near future. 
Looking to the resources of the State in raw materials, there appears to me to be a 
good scope for the establishment of the two latter industries. You have a large 
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number of flourishing cottage industries, arts and crafts. I should very much like 
to see a system adopted on the Japanese model by which cottage industries could 
be integrated to the large industries, so that some of the components of a large 
industry may be made in the villages and aBsembled in central towns. For this 
purpose an extension of communication and of cheap electrical power to the villages 
would be necessary. 

With your permission I will turn now to a different topic which is uppermost 
in men’s minds and hearts to-day. The world is passing through a crisis which is 
perhaps unprecedented in its history. It is said that we are witnessing the end of 
one epoch and the beginning of another. Many of us have passed not through one 
but two world wars. Well may some of us cry out against the hard fate of this 
generation as compared with the even tenor of the days of our fathers and yet to 
the strong of heart and spirit there is an inspiration and a stimulus to live in 
these days which our forefathers lacked. I am tem])ted to say to those who 
complain, 

“Rejoice whatever anguish rend your heart 
That God has given you for a priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour.’’ 

To us in India, there is superposed upon the world problem, our own internal 
problems which are no less difficult and efistressing. Of the many lessons which 
the world conflict teaches us, I would select the following three : — 

(t) That unity is essential for safety ; 

(tt) That the day of the small states is passed ; 

(tti) That a narrow nationalism is a curse rather than a blessing. 

Taking them up one by one, the whole history of the hectic period between 
the first world war and the second impresses iipoji us the need for unity in the 
interests of our own safety and hai)pines8. The noble concept of a League of 
Nations was torpedoed almost as soon ns it arose by the very nation in the mind 
of whose President it originated, becaiise his country thought itself safe in its own 
isolation. Then followed the futile Kellog Pa<*t, the Lot^u’no Pact, endless confer- 
ences regarding disarmament and the rising tide of encroachment hy the Axis 
Powers culminating in the surrender of Munich and the crownif)g tragedy of the 
present war. At ev»iry stage it was clear that if the Powers had [>resented a united 
front to the aggressor, instead of each looking to its own fancied security and its 
own narrow interests, the whole course of liistory would have been changed. 

One has only to look around and see tlie fate that has befallen Belgium, 
Holland, Poland. Czeclio-Slovakia, Greece, Albania and others, to he satisfied not 
only that these small states have ceased to exist l)ut that in the future they cannot 
bo resuscitated as cora|>letely independent sovereign states, because the technique of 
modern warfare requires a degree of scientific and industrial development which only 
a few large countries can possess. The small states can therefore exist only by 
entering into a federation with others and by surrendering a part of their sovereignty 
for the sake of their safety. 

A narrow nationalism looking to its own interest regardless of the common 
welfare of the rest of the world led to tariff barriers, unilateral trade agreements, 
managed currencies, frozen credits and the numerous devices of international trade 
warfare which ultimately resulted in open armed conflict. 8uch naiionalisms as 
well as the imperialisms which thrive upon the exploitation of weaker and less 
developed nations must give place to the larger concept of a world federation. 

When we turn to India today, what do we find ? Have we learned the 
lessons wh ch the tragedy of the world war is impressing upon us ? Are we 
united in r !>i8tanoe to the Axis aggressor ? Have we laid aside our petty jealousies 
and narrow ectarian interests for the common good ? Far from doing so, India 
today presdiits a spectacle of discord, disunity and frustration such as it has not 
done within the memory of any living man. To young men like you on the 
threshold of your careers in life, the problems that have to be faced, the future 
,that is in store must present a spectacle at once terrifying and inspiring. Democracy 
or autocracy, capitalism or socialism, disruption or federation, unity or 
discord, strife or peace, these are great and fateful issues, and these iBBues 
are before you demanding solution with an insistence and urgency which was not 
before the young men o? my generation. Upon the courage, wisdom, foresight and 
toleration, with which you tackle these problems, will depend the advancement and 
happiness of your country for countless generations to come, 

A last and very pleasant duty still remains before me, and that is to offer 

55 
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my congratulatioofl to the Graduates of the year. You have obtained the hall-mark 
of the University, but may I remind you that you have made certain promiaea 
to-day to the Chancellor in open Convocation. You nave promised to pursue truth, 
to cherish virtue and to disseminate the knowledge you have acquired among those 
who have not had the same opportunities as you have. In all your future progress 
through life, whatever befalls you, remember that the honour and fair name of 
your University are in your keeping. Bee that the honour is never strained, that 
the name is never tarnished. In lim, the academic degree you obtain today may 
or may not be of value to you, but the culture you have acquired and the character 
you have developed will go with you through life, it is not the certificate that 
will gain you the respect ana confidence of your fellowmen, but it is by your 
conduct and character tliat you will secure them. 

The Osmania University will shortly be celebrating its Silver Jubilee. May I 
conclude by wishing it a long successful career of service to the State and to the 
cause of civilization and progress. 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Dr, B. C. Roy’s Address 

“One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought 
and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation. The University is 
justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that freedom of the spirit 
which is True Liberty, Liberty to think, Liberty to speak, Liberty to teach.” 
This remarkable observation was made by Dr. Bilkan Chandra Roy, Vice- 
Chancellor, in the course of the forty live-minute address he delivered at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University held on the 13th. March 1943. 

In the course of his address Dr. Roy observed : 

While 1 have alluded to the achievements of the difTcrent teaching departments 
of the University with some amount of justifiable pride, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that even well-intentioned critics have repeatedly pointed out our defects. 
Belf-complacency should not blind us to our own faults, neither should we suffer 
from that ignorance which cofisists less in not knowing things than in ignoring 
tilings already known. The first defect pointed out by our critics is that the stan- 
dard of our examinations is low and continues to lie low and that our Graduates 
fare badly in any All- India competition. Let us pursue this point of view and find 
out if the University is directly or indirectly responsible for this state of affairs. If 
the percentage of passes in any group of examinations is any criterion of the 
standard of teaching given by the University to our studenls, I need only point 
out that during the year under review four of them obtained their Ph. D., five 
were admitted to the D.Sc. and two obtained the M. D. degree. Most of the exa- 
miners for these examinations were experts belonging to other provinces or eoiintries 
and no question of favouritism could arise. 

But our friends then argue somewhat as follows : The Calcutta University 
has become huge and unwieldy, and it admits thousands of students for the different 
University examinations, the standard of which, on account of the large numbers 
appearing at them, naturally has fallen low. Mr. O'Malley, in his latest book, 
“Modern India and the West,” has returned to this charge in the following words, 
“Funds required by the Calcutta University, for teaching and research work, in so 
far as they are not supplied by private benefactors or by the grants grudgingly 
given by a Government which the University did little to conciliate, could only be 
provided by the success of the University as a biisinoss concern, the presentation 
of a large number at its examinations and the ultimate emergence of a large 
number of them for Post-Graduate study. The implications are obvious. But is 
the charge of admitting an unusually large number of candidates to the examination 
sustainable ? Is the number inordinately high compared with that found in 
other countries ? My friend and predecessor in oflSce, Dr. Spamaprasad Mookherji, 
quoted some slgaificant figures in this connection a few years ago. Calcutta Uni- 
versity serves an area covering Bengal and Assam except an area served by Dacca 
University, The total population of the two provinces ts over 65 millions. In Uiia 
area 54 lakh pupils study in the Becondary schools, 36,000 read in colleges, a 
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proportion of 1:17, the corresponding figures for England were 1:12, Canada 1:3, 
Germany 1:9, Italy and Japan 1:10. Compared with these figures the number of 
candidates reading in colleges in the Calcutta University is not disproportionately 
high. If the larger numbers in other countries do not indicate a low standard of 
education in them why should it be otherwise in Bengal ? On the other hand, 
within the last 30 years altliough the numbers appearing at each examination have 
gone up 6 times, the average percentage of passes has remained the same. What 
remains then of Mr. O'Malley^a assertion that this University works like a business 
concern, anxious to secure quatitity at the sacrifice of qu ilitv ? But yet the critics 
persist and point out the significant fact tliat in any All-India competition, Bengal 
students fare very badly, which shows that our boys are poorly equipped and badly 
trained. Either the institutions are inadequately provided and their teachers are 
incompetent, or the pupils of these 1,600 s'hools come to them so deficient in their 
training in the Primary stages, that they are incapable of benefiting by the instruc- 
tions given to them. Let us concede for a moment the correctness of both proposi- 
tions ; personally I feel that our boys to-day show poor competitive merit and that 
both the factors are responsible for it to a certain extent. But if the hoys receive 
defective training in their Primary classes, is the University responsible for this ? 
Whose duty is to ensure suitable and sufficient Primary education for our children ? 
On the other hand, if the Secondary institutions are not able to employ 
properly trained teachers it is because most of the 16, (X) schools recognis- 
ed by the University exist mainly on their foe income ; State aid, when available, 
is very mes^re. Most of these institutions are started and conducted with 
non-official efforts and enthusiasm, and the vastness of the number is itself an 
indication of the insatiable public demand for Secondary education. Hie arrange- 
ments for training teachers are meagre ; there is no planned scheme for providing 
commercial, industrial or agricultural education, with the result that every boy has 
to prepare for University education, whether he is suited for it or not. What is 
really wanted, to remedy this defect, is not the sadden curtailment of the number 
of institutions, so as to reduce the totality of pupils attending them— a retrograde 
measure quite unsuited to meet the public demand, but to im|>rove them by more 
liberal grants from the State on the one hand and to switch on a large hulk of 
pupils to others types of studies more suited to them. Hie t>rohlem of education 
should be approached as a whole, from the Primary to the Post-Graduate stages, 
adequate funds provided for them, and a complete planned programme be adopted 
and followed fora large number of years. And this problem is not peculiar to this 
country and province. Speaking of the schools of England 15 years ago, Mr. Fisher^ 
the then Minister of Education, said, “Tiio wrong things are being taught in the 
wrong way by the wrong people. But if bo. who in responsible ? 'Clie culprit is the 
nation.” I am sure, as soon as the Nation in this country has an effective and 
conclusive voice in the matter, it will demand and secure a more effective form 
of Primary education, a well planned Secondary education sufficiently diversified to 
meet all tastes and talents, and a liberally endowed and co ordinated University 
education. 

This brings me to the next subject for discussion.. We are repeatedly told 
that this University, although its activities have multiplied and expanded beyond 
recognition, such as would demand the full attention of the authorities, are loath to 
part with power and desire to keep control over secondary schools, a control which 
they exorcise very perfunctorily. But who, may I ask, gave this authority to the 
University ? The Act of Tucorporation and the subsequent Statutes enj(»itied this 
duty on the University. This control, to my mind, was given in pursuance of the 
policy Uid down by Macaulay, in his famous Despatch, that the Act “was to 
create a body of highly educated men, from which education will filter downwards 
ultimately to the masses.” Bo that as it may, the fact remains that the University 
have always declared that they would gladly hand over the duty of looking after 
schools to a properly constituted Board. Barring my revered friend Sir [J, N. 
Brahmachari, who is present here, I happen to be the seniormost Fellow present 
in the hall to-day. I have seen the working of the University in all its branches 
during the last thirty years and no one is more conscious than I am of the fact 
that the Syndicate, with its piesent duties and responsihilitieR. cannot do Justice to 
the task of properly directing the School education, particularly when the respon- 
sibilities are divided ; practically, the whole inspection is done by the Governmental 
agencies and the books are prescribed partly by the Government and partly by the 
University. In 1926, Sir Ewart Oreaveg^ the then Vice-Chancellor, urged that, 
both in the iuteresta of the University and in the interests of the Schools, a 
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Seoondftry E^ducation Board should be established at an early date. Since then and 
even from before that date, many fruitiess attempts have been made for the 
establishment of a Board of Secondary Education. I understand that a ne*v Bill 
was introduced in the present Assembly and is now being considered by a Select 
Committee. The Un-iversity have not been consulted on this occasion regarding 
the terms of the Bill. But now, as always, the attitude of the Univerdty has been 
that a properly constituted Board should be established at an early date which 
should be an independent body, on which and Ofi whose effective executive com- 
mittees, the University should have adequate representation, so that there may be 
continuity of educational policy and objective in the School and Collegiate stages. 
The Board should have sufficient funds to open up new branches of study, parti- 
cularly in the vocational line, which would relieve the congestion of the colleges. 
Lastly, if and when the Board takes over the conduct of the Matriculation exa- 
mination full compensation should be paid to the University for the financial loss 
sustained by it. I am afraid that so long as an educational measure continues to 
be a game of bagatelle of the prevailing political bodies, there is little chance of an 
effective or early result. 

The next defect that our well-meaning critics point out is that while our 
students get their distinctions in different branches of study, while the bounds of 
their investigation extend even beyond the geographical limits of Asia, while their 
enquiries are extended to whatever is performed by man and produced by Nature, 
they have not established that contact with the masses which was aimed at by 
those who introduced University Education in this country. Sir Asutosh^ a few 
months before his devth, observed, as a result of mature judgment and close 
observation. “The Indian Universities have not been able to take root in the life 
of the Nation because they have been exotics.*’ One great drawback in our edu- 
cation had been that it was, and has been until recent years, given through the 

medium of English. Macaulay, who was the author of the scheme, aimed “at 

creating a body of Indians who would, among other things, refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country and by enriching them with the terras of science, borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the West, render them, by degrees, fit vehicles for 
carrying knowledge to the great mass of the population.” Sir James William 
Colville, who was appointed the first Vice-Chancellor to give effect to this scheme, 
thus further expounded this point of view, “'rhose who first undertook the task 
of transferring the treasure of Western learning and Western science into the 
Oriental mind, had to choose between conveying instructions through the medium 
of the English language or through the medium of vernacular. They chose the 
first method which unlocks the whole treasure house but we must not neglect the 
other method ; on the contrary, use it more and more as occasion offers if we wish 

the education which we give to strike deep root or to extend over a wide surface.” 

One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought and 
action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation. 

The University is justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that 
freedom of the spirit which is Irue Liberty. Liberty to think. Liberty to speak. 
Liberty to teach. No votary in this temple, no alumnus of the University could 
take hiB due share in shaping the New World to be, unless he receives the benefits 
of a well-planned moral instruction. It is unfortunate that in this country, a 
University teacher naay be severed from the religious sympathies of the taught and 
must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or, if he discusses 
them, be suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood. And yet how otherwise 
could a young mau get that discipline which would make him self-governing 
Being, not a being governed by others. If young men cannot govern themselves, 
what effective share can they take in the New Reconstruction of the world where 
there will be — 

Freedom from Fear 

Freedom from Want 

Freedom of Speech 

Freedom of Religion. 

We hear now-a-dayi a great deal about Democracy. It is not merely a from 
of government or a system of holding elections. It is defined as the principle of 
Freedom of respect for and assurance of human rights. The future leaders of the 
country will be able to appreciate and respect this principle to thff extent they are 
disciplined, self-governea, self-restrained and self-reliant. 






